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INTRODUCTION. 

“FJrHERTO 1 have given only translations rom 
the Persian, placing the Mughal and Maratha 

; accounts side by side, reserving my comments 
F the notes, and withont breaking in upon the flow 
iareative of the source-histories. But with the 
PG between Jai Singh and Shivaji we reach an 
ide which has a wealth of historical information 
Firs: -,there -Is a very*tlong 
1egotiations compiled 
vagia, news-letters), 















ie highest value. 
nt of the campaign u 
Mughal official repor. 

in the Alumgirnamah, | work eompleted in 
.D. and approved by Aurangzib. Secondly, the 
p iches that passed between Jai Singh in the 
xc; .and Aurangzib at Delhi, have heen discovered 
ne ina Persian manuscript of the National Library 
Paris. We have, besides, the Dilkasha and the 
pilch-i-Shivaji. Khafi Khan's history, as usual, merely 
pers the Alamgirnamah. It would be tiresome to 
e der to go through a full translation of such 
tensive materials, 


Am 
. 


fn this chapter, therefore, I shall depart from my 
we practice and present a history in my own 
rs, but on the hasis of a digest of all these sources. 
bb Despatches throw a full and interesting light on 
}if as and position of Jai Singh, enable us to see 
\ ying stages of the campaign as ina mirror, 
H1 pus to realise his full greatness as a master 
wa and diplomacy,—his foresight, self-possession, 
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! 2¢efnlness, and varied ability. 
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JAI SINGH SENT AGAINST SHIVAJT. 


Among the promotions and transfers on his 
birthday, 30th September, 1664, Aurangzib 
appointed Mirza Rajah Jai Singh to put down 
Shivaji. Under him were placed Diliy Khan, 
Daud Khan, Rajah Rai Singh Sisodia, Ihtisham 
Khan Shaikhzada, Qubad Khan, Rajah Sujan 
Singh Bundela, Kirat Singh (a son of Jai 
Singh), Mulla Yahia Natia (a Bijapuri noble 
who had come over to the Mughals), Rajah 
Narsingh Gaur, Purau Mal Bundela, Zabardast 
Khan, Bail Bakhtiar, Barqandaz Khan and? 
other officers, commanding in all 14,000 
troopers. . 

‘After making the necessary preparations 
aud collecting his subordinates, Jai Singh left 
Upper India, crossed the Narbada at Hindia 
(9th January, 1665), observing the state of 
cultivation on the way for reporting to the 
Emperor. Thence he pushed rapidly on 
southwards, never wasting a day by halting 
except when strong necessity compelled him. 
Burhanpur was reached on the 19tb. Here 
he stayed till the 30th to put in order the 
baggage and property of the wholearmy. On 
the 10th February he arrived at Aurangabad, 
where Prince Muazzain | (afterwards, Shah 
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Alam J.) held court as Viceroy of the Deccan. 
Tn three days Jai Singh finished the work of 
waiting on the Prince,f receiving and returning 
the visits of the local officers and nobles, and 
settling some points connected with his ex- 
pedition. So well did he utilise his time and 
SO expeditious was his march that, leaving 
Aurangabad on the 13th WFebruary,* he 
arrived at Puna on the ard March. Here he 
at once took over charge from Maharajah 
Jaswant Singh, who immediately afterwards 
(7th March) started for Delhi, as commanded 
by the Emperor. 


CHARACTER OF JAI SINGH. 


JaiSingh’s career] had been one of undimmed 
briliancy from the day when he, an orphan 
of twelve, received his first appointment in 
the Mughal army (1617). Since then he had 
fought under the Imperial banner i in every 
part of the empire,—from Balkh in Central 
Asia-to Bijapur in the Deccan, from Qandahar 
in the west to Monghyr in the east.” Hardly a 


year had passed during the long reign of Shah | 
Jahan, when the Rajput prince had not seen 


active service somewhere and received some 
promotion for conspicuous merit. His marked 
ability had found recoguition in his being given 
the command of the van or one of the sited 
in the Mughal armies led by Princes of the 


he had commanded in chief. In diplomacy he 
had attained to a success surpassing even his 
victories in the field. Wherever there was a 
difficult or, delicate work to be done, the 
Emperor had only to turn to Jai Singh. A 
suave speaker, an adept in the ceremonial 
courtesy of the Muslims, a master of Turki 
and Persian, besides Hindi and Urdu, he was 
an ideal leader of the composite army of 
Afghans and Mughals, Rajputs and Poorbeahs 


© So says his Despatch (115, b.) The Alamgirnamah gives the 14th 
as the date (p. 887.) 


T For this sketch of Jai Singh [am indebted to the Masir-ul-umara, 
jii, 568, af the Dilhasha. 










that followed the crescent banner of tl 
sovereign of Delhi. 

Age and experience had cooled the impe 
tuous ardour of his youth,—-he had led t 
forlorn hope at the storming of Mhow,—a 
he now used stratagem in preference to fore 
and corruption in preference to war. His fore- 
sight and political cunning, his smoothness of 
tongue and cool calculating self-possession. 
Were in striking contrast with the impuls. ~ 
generosity reckless daring, blunt straight 
forwaraness, and impolitic chivalry which w: 
are apt to associate with the word Rajput. 

And now this veteran of a hundred fights 
donned “his armour at the age of sixty t 
crush a petty chieftain, who in less than - 
dozen years had grown great enough to cha 
lenge the prestige of the empire of Delhi. £ 


_ CHARACTER OF SHIVAJI. 


The Maratha leader was thirty-seven” 
countrified youth, Who could not read or w- 
unfamiliar with courts and camps, he had, ‘ 
displayed a native genius for war and di 
macy, which.made him more than a anatch f 
the veteran generals and statesmen of “Bija 
and: Delhi. A mere jagirdar’s son, and gra 
son of a tiller of the soil, his arm and brain f 
made. him a ‘Chhatrapati: he had risen ‘ 
power and dignity and created a kingdom 
himself almost out of nothing. . And this, toc 
the facé of oposition from powerful enemies 
the Bijapuris in the east, the Mughals ini 
north, and the Abyssinians in the west. 
last he had grown so great that his protecti 
was sought by European traders and Ind 
chiefs, his alliance was bought by Bijapur ai 
Golkonda and wistfully desired by the Mugh: 
viceroy of the Deccan, and his hostility dreade 
even by the “ King of kings,” who sat on th 
Peacock Throne of Delhi. 

nd he had so used his power that his name 
had become a by-word for a wise, virtuous anc 
benevolent ruler, one who revived the trad 
tions of the reign of Ramachandra. Religion,- 
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Tinduism and Islam alike,—found its special 
protector in him, for in his heart there was a 
perennial fountain of piety which influenced 
all his daily acts. He sat on the throne, 
jut looked upon himself asa mere agent or 
teward of the True King, his Master. [or 
ne day he had formally made over his king- 
‘im to the saint Ramdas, and had then been 


( — SaaS 


: SAINT RAMDAS 


From an old painting kept at Sajjangarh. 


p 
‘es by him to administer it as his 


‘icar or representative. Thus royal power 
neant for him not the indulgence of personal 
saprice, the gratification of the lusts of tlfe 
tesh, nor even the enjoyment of the world’s 
omp and reverence, but stern duty, austere 
‘lf-control, a strict calling of himself to 





account. Inall that he didehe felt himself 
As ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye. 

He had created a powerful kingdom, the 
beginning of anempire. More than that, he had 
created a nation out of scattered and jarring . 
elements, at a period when none else dreamt of 
it. He had raised his tribe out of the dust. His 
magic touch called forth all that was great in 
them, and inspired them with a heroism and 
self-confidence which ensured their success, 
till, after a century and a half, the sceptre 
dropped from their grasp. No wonder that they 
should still cherish his memory as their richest 
historical legacy. No wonder that his name 
is still 

The pillar of a people’s hope, 
The centre of a world’s desire ;—- 


for great as he was in his achievements, he 
was immeasurably greater in the possibilities 
which his brief career of 52 years suggested. 


JAI SINGH'S POLICY AND STRATEGY. 


It was with no light heart that Jai Singh 
set himself to the task of subduing Shivaji, 
against whom Bijapuris and rival Maratha 
chiefs, Shaista Khan and Jaswant Singh, had 
toiled in vain. The Deccan had been the 
grave of many a reputation: and he had the 
failures of his predecessors before him. Shiva’ 
had already established a name for'stratagem 
and his Mawalis had measured swords with 
the Mughais on more than equal terms. Then, 
again, there was the likelihood that the arrival 
ofa large Mughal army in the Deccan would 
alarm Bijapur and Golkonda and throw them 
into the arms of Shiva to make a common 
cause against the invader from the north. 
Jai Singh, therefore, could not give undivided 
attention to the Marathas: he had to keep an 
eye on Bijapur too. The problem before him 
was no easy one. As he himself writes to the 
Hmperor, “Not for a moment in day or night 
do I seek rest and ease from being busy about 
the task on which I have been sent.” ($84, a.) 
We see from his letters how he employed al] 
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the devices mentioned in Hindu Nitishastras 
for dealing with an eyemy, how wide-awake, 
how full of many-sided activity he was, how 
he looked far ahead, and how he handled his 
force to cause distraction to the enemy or 
deal a concentrated blow at a vital point. 


In view of his two enemies, Jai Singh very 
wisely decided to take up a position between 
both, i. ¢., in the eas tern part* of Shiva’s domi- 
nion, whence ‘1e could also easily threaten 
Bijapur,—-in c ad of pushing the war into the 
Western Ghats and the low lands beyond (the 
Tal-Kokan), which were at the same time less 
favourable for compaigning. So convinced 
was he of the wisdom of this plan that when 
Aurangzib wrote urging him to make a des- 
cent into the Tal-Kokan, he strongly objected, 
and succeeded in carrying his point. He 
knew that if he could strike. fatally at the 
heart. of the Maratha kingdom,—Purandhar, 
Lohgarh, and Rajgarh,—the distant limbs 
would drop down of themselves. 

Secondly, he played upon the hopes and fears 
of Bijapur, holding forth chances of remission 
of tribute aud removal of the Emperor’s dis- 
pleasure, if the Sultan aided the Mughals and 
thus clearly proved his want of: connexion 
with Shiva. Thirdly, Jai Singh arranged to 
“distract bis enemy’s attention and cause 
diversions in different-and unexpected quarters, 
Even before reaching Aurangabad he had sent 
two Kuropeans.named Francis Mile and Dick 
(? Diego) Mile (or Mill) to the western coast 
with letters. for.the chiefs of the’ Huropean 
merchants of Goa, Surat and Bombay, inviting 
them.to help the Imperialists with their fleet 
and oppose Shiva, who. had collected a fleet 
of his own (Despatches, 114, a. ). In May he 


o At first I had planned to march to.my encampment by way of 
Tal-Kokan. But after arriving in this country I learnt that the king 
of Bijapur was in [secret] alliance with Shiva. If I went by that 
path, the distance of our army from Bijapur territory, would enable 
these two to form a firm junction, and all caution and safety yould be 
lost. Therefore, I decided to quarter my army near Saswad, which is 
close to Purandhar and other tracts of Shiva’s and within easy reach 
of Bijap@ too. *__Despatches, 117 a. 


‘influence. 


the payment of-the troops, the regulation ‘ 


wrote to the Emperor, “Now that Shiva is 
quite negligent and free from anxiety about 
the west coast, if our ships and boats from 
the direction of Guzerat make a sudden 
descent on his maritime possessions, muc 
booty can besecured.”. (129. b.) His emissz 
ries, Brahmans of Upper India, whose person 
were held sacred and who, therefore, couldbes | 
travel as heralds and envoys between Hind 
chiefs,—were sent to the zemindars of thi 
Karnatik, to tempt them to help the Mughal 
by threatening Bijapur from the east,—to thu 
Chandra Rais, the family from which Shiv: 
had wrested the Jaoli district, and to ever} 
Maratha who bore a grudge to Shiva or envier 
the sudden rise of the Bhonslas. Afzal Khan’ 
son was given a command and the opportuni’ 
of avenging his slaughtered father. Mone: 
and promises of high rank in the Mugh. 
service were lavishly employed again: 
Shivaji’s officers * and feudatories to corruyy 
their loyalty, and with some success. Tw 
nobles, named Rana (=Rama?) and Har 
want, natives of Supa, who had been servi~ 
the Rajah of Chanda, were securét~ar] 
employed by Jai Singh as familiar from birt 
with the seat of the war and possessed of loc: 






Above all, Jai Singh concentrated re 
Sie. ce ras J 
authority in his own hands, as the indisper 
able means of success in war. The Hmpe . 
had at first given him only the millita 
command, but all administrative works,—t 
promotion, degradation and transfer of office, 


jagirs,—were to be done by the officials in a. 
off Aurangabad under orders of the vicer 4 


* “J had sent men to invite Chandra Rai and his brother, the 
zemindars of Jaoli.... with promises and passage money. C 
messengers of mine went to Ambaji and Kharkuli and two c ex 
brothers of his, who were posted by Shiva at Purandhar to cast gi 18 
and who had 3,000 cavalry....I have written to the late Afz 
Whan’s son to come into Mughal pay and exact vengeance froi: 
Shiva. It is likely that some of Shiva’s comrades will desert him an’ 


joinus. Whatis your Majesty’s pleasure about the mansabs ant 


jagirs to be given to them ?” (Despatches). 
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vince: Muazzam. Jai Singh rightly insisted 
hat the “man on the spot” should be given 
iis power, or the work would suffer. 


“Your Majesty knows that the commander of an, 


~ iy must be able to appeal to the hopes and fears 
| his troops.| After the viceroyalty of Shaista 
me inquiry into the instalments of salaries, ap- 
ntments, and transfers have been placed in the 
/ ids of the clerks at Aurangabad. Every soldier 
.o has a business to get done has to leave the scene 
twar and go to that city for it. The General, 

io truly knows the services and muster of each 
icer ant isthe best judge of the manner in which 

oh should be treated,—has no power to reward 
punish! All matters have to be submitted 
the Prince, every one (as commanded by you) 

5 to apply to him. In these cireumstances I 

x that, if your Majesty pleases, the power of 
\sfer and change of jagir of my subordinates, the 

_p ment or withholding of instalments of their salary 
i? ecordance with their services and muster, and the 
ointment and dismissal of officers, may be taken 

of the hands of those clerks and given to me, and 
papers of the jagirs and salaries may be sent to 

| Then all soldiers, good and bad, knowing them- 


a 


res in my power, will apply their hearts in right 
_ est to their tasks. If your Majesty does not see 
_way to grant this prayer, I beg that it may be kept 
ecret, for, if its rejection becomes public, I shall 
2 still more prestige.” (Despatches, 119, b—120, b.} 
Chese arguments convinced even the suspi- 
us Aurangzib, and Jai Singh got full civil as 
‘filas military authority,—no small triumph. 
#> commandants of forts Ahmadnagar and 
}.ainda were also, at Jai Singh’s request, 
" ered to obey bis directions, to keep the 
joners and heavy baggage sent by him, and 

iz 0 Other things at his writing. 

4 hen he supplied himself with one of the 
in ws of war, by drawing in his own name 
‘y lae of rupees from the Imperial treasury 
_ advancing salary and help to the soldiers 
2 mptly at their need, without waiting for 
tre slow and tedious movements of the 
ccounts Department. Here, again, the gen 
al was only to follow his own discretion. 

In the Kokan campaigning is impossible 
luring the rainy season. Jt was ‘already 










March when Jai Singh reached Puna, and if 
he was to do anything it must be done in the 
short space of the next three months. From 
the Despatches we learn how he utilised 
every day, how he struck ‘swiftly and hard. 
The mariner does not scan the sky for the 
clouds with more anxiety than did this gene- 
ral for the vapoury herald of the monsoons 
which must stop his work and drive him into 
the forced inactivity of cantoninents. 


THE THEATRE OF Wot 


The Western Ghats form along towering 
wall running north tosouth along the western 
side of the Deccan. They have thrown off a 
number of short spurs eastwards, every two of 
which enclose a valley, the bed of some stream 
rolling east to join its sisters and form the 
mighty rivers of the south, the Godavari and 
the Krishna. Towards the east the spurs end, 
the valleys widen out and merge in the vast 
plains of the kingdom of Bijapur. This land, 
almost locked among the hills, is the cradle of 
the Maratha kingdom. Open and, therefore, 
vulnerable on the east, it is almost impene- 
trable among the jungles and hills of the 
west. And itis in the west that the historic 
forts of Shivaji are situated, almost every peak 
being crowned with the Maratha eagle’s eyrie. 

Going southwards from Junir, (some sixty 
miles west of Ahmadnagar), and crossing the 
Mughal frontier, we have first the valley of 
the Indrayani (containing the hill forts of 
Lohgarh and Tikona in the west and Chakan 
in the centre). Next comes the valley of the 
Bhima, with the city of Puna. Further south, 
across a long range, lies the valley of the 
slender brook Karha, with the cities of Sas- 
wad and Supa in the plain and the forts of 
Singhgarh in the western hills and Purandhar 
on its southern rocky barrier. Beyond these 
hills lies the valley of the Nira, with the town 
of Shirwal on its bank and the forts of Raj- 
garh and Torna in the west and Rohira in the 
south-west. = 


Oy 


Puna is almost the same distance (15 miles) 
between Lohgarh in the north-west and 
Singh-garh in the south. Saswad was admir- 
ably situated for attacking Purandhar (6 miles 
south of it), Singh-garh and Rajgarh (18 and 24 
miles in the west), and Puna (18 miles north- 
west of it),—while the widening plain east 
of it enabled cavalry to make an easy and 
rapid dash into Bijapur territory, or bar the 
path of reinforcements coming from that side. 
Even now five main roads meet here. 

Jai Singh, therefore, with a true general’s 
eye for the ground, made Saswad his base. 
Puna was strongly garrisoned. An outpost 
was established opposite Lohgarh to observe 
and blockade it and guard the road leading 
north to the Mughal frontier near Junir. A 
flying column was organised to ravage the 
Maratha villages embosomed among the hills 
to the west aud south-west of Saswad. On 
his eastern side he was quite secure from 
attack, from the nature of the ground, the 
position of Saswad close to the boundary line 
between Shiva’s dominion and Bijapur, and 
the existence of a Mughal advanced post at 
Supa. 

OUTPOSTS ESTABLISHED. 


After arriving at Puna (8rd March), Jai 
*Singh spent some days in settling the country 
and establishing outposts, which he regarded 
as the “first of the pillars supporting the 
work of this expedition.” 
was sent with 7,000 cavalry with orders to 
guard the country from Junir in the north to 
the foot of the hills (painghat) of Talkokan 
opposite Lohgarh, to set up one permanent 
outpost facing Lohgarh (to be garrisoned: by 
3,000 men), another facing fort Nar-durg* 
(which is also known as Dabhar) witha strong 
force, and other outposts to bar the paths 
usually followed by the enemy, and to be con- 
stantly touring through his jurisdiction and 


* In the Ms. the word may also be read as Pardurg or Taldurg. 
Not found in the map. I suppose it was Talegaon Dabhada, at the 
eastern @id of the ridge on which Lohgarh and Visapur stand. 


Qutbuddin Khan . 
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inspecting his outposts. Ihtisham Khan with 
4,000 cavalry was left tu guard Puna and its 
surrounding district. Between Puna and 
Lohgarh, a distance of some 28 miles, is a, 
difficult pass, where a guard of 2,000 caval 
was posted. Syed Abdul Aziz was appointed 
with 3,000 horse to hold the thanal of Shirwal 
and prevent aid from reaching Purandhar 
from the south. With him went Baji Chandra 
Rai, Ambaji Govind Rao (zemindars of Jaoli), 
and Venkoji Dhangargir, who bad joined the 
Mughals. 

There was already another thanah at Supa,,, 
in charge of Syed Munawwar Khan of Barha, 
and some other Muslim and Hindu officers. 


OPENED— 
SASWAD. 


CA MPAIGN MARCH ON 


Deciding, for the reasons given above, 'td 
take up his position at Saswad and besiege 
Purandhar, Jai Singh marched out of Puna on 
the 14th March. ; 

But he had immediately afterwards - td 
make a long halt in its environs, as news 
came to him that Qutbuddin had gone to Junir 
to escort treasure and Shiva had come to 
Lobgarh to make a ‘dash into the Imperial 
territory as soon as Jai Singh’s back would be 
turned to Puna. Jai Singh quickly recalled 
@utbuddin to his post opposite Lohgarh to 
watch Shiva’s movements and resumed his 
march on the 23rd. Loni,* some 10 miles east 
of Puna, was next reached; here a block 
house or enclosure for sheltering the troops 
was built in 3 days, and a thanah established 
under Rana and Hanuwant, with 300 cavalry 
and 300 foot musketeers, to guard the line of 
communication with Puna and the two roads 
which led to the Imperial territory. 






Arriving on the 29th March at a place one 
day’s march short of Saswad, he sent on Dilir 
}® The Ms. reads “Pubi (or Tupi) 5 kos from Puna towards Saswad 
on the hill of the fort of Purandhar.” This would give some villag 
near the Bapdeo Ghat, but there is none of the name in the map. 
read Loui, which is about 12 miles east of Puna, but in a plain. 





Khan with the vanguard and the artillery to 
cross the pass lying in the way, advance four 
miles up the hill, and then halt. 
. The next day* the Rajah crossed and pushed 
n to Dilir Khan’s camp, leaving Daud Khan 
below the pass to see to the safe transit of 
the army up to noon. The rearguard were 
to bring the stragglers. 
On this very morning (30th March) Dilir 
Khan went with the van to select a proper 
place forencampment. In this reconnaissance 
he approached fort Purandbar. A large body 
of Maratha musketeers, who occupied an 
enclosure in the waist of the hill—called badt 
in the local language,— now. came down and 
attacked the Imperialists, who, however, 
.routed them and captured the badi. The 
wlouses there were burnt and the Mughal 
Dan very boldly improved their victory by 


at once pushing on as near Purandhar as | 


they could and entrenching beyond the fire 
of the fort. 

Jai Singh on hearing of it,at once sent up 

_ 3,000 of the troops of his command under Rai 
Singh Rathor, Kirat Singh, Qubad Khan, 
Mitrasen, Indraman Bundela and other officers 
ata gallop. He also despatched an urgent 
order to. Daud Khan to come to him, take 
charge of the camp and enable the Rajah to 
go to supervise the siege. But Daud Khan, 
~.on hearing the news, had hastened to join 
Dilir Khan, without coming to Jai Singh. 

The day was far spent; there was no high 
officer left to guard the camp, and so Jai 
Singh had to stay there perforce. He had 
already sent forward a party of pioneers and 

‘~water-carriers, shot, powder, gun munitions, 
and entrenching tools for the use of Dilir 
fhan, 


SIEGE OF RUDRAMAL. 


Next morning (3ist March), Jai Singh care- 
fully escorted the baggage to a permanent 
* Jai Singh reached the camp about the midnight of 29th March, 
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which according to the Muhammacan astronomy is considered a part 


of the 30th March. Hence “next day,” 


1 


camp serving as a base, betweel Seswad «nl 
Purandhar, only 4 miles from the laster. Then 
he reconnoitred the fort from she sosition cf 
Daud Khan and Kirat Singh. ‘Ib -vas not 1 
single fort, but a whole hill fottit ed; henes 
to surround and closely blocka+te i- was inx- 
possible. . 

He, therefore, after long medit:tbn decicel 
to take at all costs Rudramal | =VWajragar‘=) 
a fort at the north-east angle of Purandhaz 
and commanding the latter. . 

Dilir Khan with his nephewe and Afghen 
troops, Hari Bhan, and Udai Blan Gam, 
entrenched between Purandharé7d 2udramal 
In front of him were the chief 02 sh= artillery 
Turktaz Khan and the party sens 9y Jai Sing 
Kirat Singh with the 3,000 troopers of the 
Rajah and a few other mansabeurs made < 
stockade opposite the gate of Puranthar, O1 
the right were the trenches 0° Rajah Nar 
singh Gaur, Karn Rathor, Jagst Singh o 
Narwar, and Syed Maqbul Al=m _  Behir«c 
Purandhar and facing its postern 2at3 (echidk7_ 
was the position of Daud Khea, Pajah Rs- 
Singh Rathor, Md. Salih Tarkha:. Ham Sing.x 
[Hada ?], Shir Singh Rathor, Re, Smgh Gar 
and others. To the right of the postion w= 
that of Rasul Beg Rozbhani and his Rozbhact 
followers. Opposite Rudramal, Claturbhuj 
Ohauhan with.a party of Dilir Khe+’s followers 
entrenched, and behind these Mitras:n, Indra- 
man Bundela and some others. 

Jai Singh removed his quart=rs from the 
camp to the foot of the hill to be nearer ‘the 
besieged fort, while the soldiers petcied their 
tents along the hill side. He visited the 


‘trenches every day, encouraged kis nen, anc 


supervised the progress of th= stage. AL 
first all his efforts were directec <o dragging 
guns to the top of the steep and cifLcult hill. 
It took three days to raise a gur. nemed Ab- 
dullah Khan, and mount it opposite Rudramal. 
In 34 days more a second gun, named Fate: 
Lashkar, was taken there. A thirc, ngmed 
Haheli, was painfully approaching =he summit. 


SR re reteeinein ette 
+ = 
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The incessant, cannonade of the Mughals 
demolished the baseg of the tower in front, 
and pioneers were sent to its foot to dig a 
hole underueath. ' 

At midnight, 18th April, Dilir Kchan’s divi- 
sion stormed ‘the tower, planted their banner 
on it, and drove the enemy into an enclosure 
facing the tower, leaving 7 slain and 4 wounded 
behind. 


The Rajah reinforced Dilir Khan with a. 


party of his own Rajputs. The victorious 
Mughals now pushed on to the front of the 
inner fort (citadel) of Rudramal and tried to 
escalade it. The garrison, driven to hard 
Straits by their fire, offered to capitulate. In 
the evening of.the 14th April they gave up the 
keys, evacuated the fort and were disarmed but 
allowed to join Shivaji, (in order, as Jai Singh 
adds, to tempt the garrison of Purandhar by 
this example of leniency to surrender instead 
of making a desperate defence!) -The heroic 
. leaders of the besieged were very chivalrously 
given robes of honour by Dilir Khan and Jai 
Singh alike. The Imperialists lost 80 killed 
and 109 wounded. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN MAHARASHTRA. 


The possession of Rudramal was the stepp- 
ing stone to the capture of Purandhar, “the 
key that would unlock Purandhavr,” as Jai 
Singh wrote in his despatch. Dilir Khan now 
turned to the latter fort, and Jai Singh 
organised raids into the Maratha country, 
in order, as he said, to convince Shiva: and 
the Sultan of Bijapur that the Mughal army 
was large enough to spare troops from the 
siege, and also to ravage the villages of the 
Marathas, as they had ravaged the Mughal 
dominions, and to prevent their mustering 
round Shivaji. (133, a.) 
~ On the 25th April, a fying column was sent 
under Daud Khan, with Raja Rai Singh, 
Sharza Khan, Amar Singh Chandrawaf, Achal 
Singh Kachhwa (the principal officer of Jai 


sin Sh), 400 of Jai Singh’s own troopers, and 
; | 


Imperial soldiers, numbering in all-7,000 men * 
with orders to enter the region of Rajgarh, 
Rohira, and Singh-garh, from two sides, and : 
“not to leave any vestige of cultivation and; 
habitation, but make an utter desolation 
(138, b.) At the same time Qutbuddin Khan‘ 
and Ludhi Khan were ordered to harry the 
district from the north and thus distract and 
wear out Shivaji. 

Daud Khan’s party arrived near fort Rohira 
on the 27th and burnt and totally ruined 
about fifty villages. A body of Mughal skir- 
mishers entered four populous villages hidden _ 
among the hills, which had never before been 
visited by an enemy ; reinforcements arriving 
the enemy were routed, the villages occupied 
and razed to the ground, and many peasants, . 
cattle and other property captured. After , 
one day’s halt there, on the 30th, the invades 
marched to Rajgarh, burning the villages in’. 
the way. Without stopping to besiege the — 
fort ¢ (ior which they were not prepared), they ‘ 
sacked the villages behind and before it, 

The ground was hilly and uneven; so the. 
Mughals retreated 4 miles to alevel place, 
near the pass of Kunjan Khora where they 
encamped for the night, keeping good watch, 
and next day (ist May) reached Shivapur: _ 
Thence Daud Khan marched towards Singh-f 
garh (Kondans.) and harried its environs, 
returning -to Puna, by Jai Singh’s order, on , 
the 3rd May. 

Meantime Qutbuddin Khan, in the midst 
of his raid in the passes of Pur-khora and _ 
Tasi-khora, near fort Kumari, was urgently 
recalled by Jai Singh to Puna, where ‘he joined 
Daud Khan. The cause of this interruptioir 
was the Rajput general’s learning that Shiva 










* According to the Alamgirnamah. The Despatches give 6,000. 


+ Tho Despatches (135, a) say, ‘On the 20th, they arrived at f 
foot of tha fort. The front skirmishers pushed on to the gate, but 
none of the garrison durst come out.” The Alamgirnamah, on the 
other hand, asserts, “On the 30th they arrived, &e...... The enemy 
from the hill-top discharged guns, muskets, and rockets, A large 
body of them issued from the fort and stood in line of battle on the 
waist of the hill, without venturing to descend further (p. 895),” 


‘had mustered a large force hear Lohgath, 


which required to be immediately broken up. 


-- The two Mughal columns were, therefore, 


e~ 


re 


diverted to that side (the north-west). MLeav- 
ing Puna.they halted at Chinchwad (10 or 12 
miles north) on the 4th and reached Lohgarh 
on the Sth. When the Mughal skirmishers 
arrived near the fort, 500 Maratha horse and 
1,000 infantry sallied forth and attacked 
them. But the Imperialists held their ground, 
were soon reinforced, and routed the enemy 
with heavy loss after a severe fight. Then 
they burnt the houses on the skirt of the hill, 
taking many prisoners and cattle, The 
villages enclosed by the four forts,—Lohgarh, 
Visalgarh, Tikona, and Tanki,—were devas- 
tated, and much of Balaghat (highlands) and 
Painghat (lowlands) harried. Thereafter they 
returned, Qutbuddin Khan and his party 
taking up an outpost near Puna, and Daud 


_ Khan and his comrades rejoining the main 


been idle, but tried hard 
_ghals and raise the siege. 


army on the 19th May, after a fortnight’s 
absence. — | ze 
MARATHA EFFORTS. 


Meantime the. Maratha captains had not 
to harass the Mu- 
Karly in April, 
Netaji Palkar, Shiva’s son-in-law and cavalry 


' -leader; made a dash on Purainda, but a Mu- 


. ghal detachment from Supa hastened in pur- 


suit, and the Maratha host melted away at 
Late in May, | 


the news and offered no fight. 
-Qutbuddin Khan had to advauce up to fort 


_Urouda, * to break up a gathering of the ene- 


»~ 


my of which he had got news. The villages 


on the way were plundered, and the enemy . 


dispersed wherever they assembled round 
any of their forts. The‘hill of Lohgarh was 


scaled, anda body of Marathas on the top 


— 


- 


slain or routed, Daud Khan returning with 300 
captives and nearly 3,000 cattle: Then again, 


a body of 300 Maratha cavalry, who es Yi 


© The Alamgirnamah gives Ur-durg, I suggest Urouda, 11 miles 


West of Puna. It may also-have been Udai-ditrg. 


- Mughals lost many men and beast 


| JAISINGH-AND'SHIVAJL, 2, 


sheltering at Narkot, were dis-odged iy a 
detachment sent by Qubad "chen, the new 


‘thanahdar of Puna (vice Ihtizheam Khan de- 
ceased), the victors returning wth captured 
peasants and cattle. 

But the Marathas did not invariably fail. 
As Jai Singh admits, “sometim2=s we have 
failed to prevent the enemy fr3m=accomplish- 
ing their hostile designs.”  (86,b.) Ehafi , 
Ichan is more explicit: “ The surorises of tine . 
enemy, their gallant successes, attacks on 
dark nights, blocking of roads end difficult 
passes, and burning of jungles, n=ade it very 
hard for the Imperialists to mc7e =bout. The 
.” Gi. 180). 
SIEGE OF PURANDUAL. 


But for all that Jai Singh clang tenaciously 
to his plan. Diliry Khan sat dc7n before Pu- 
randhar like grim Death, his men“ doing ina 
day what could not be achievel esewhere in 
a month,” 

At first, the garrison made ¢.ort-es to drive 
back the besiegers. One night chev attacked 
Kirat Singh, who was quite prepared and 
gave them a hot reception, wk ch sent them 
back in disappointment. Anot-er attack on 
the trenches of Rasul Beg Fiazthani, on a 
dark. night, was more successTul, as he was. 
caught napping: the guns in the <reaches were 
siezed and spiked, and Rasiil B=e’s followers 
taken by surprise, 15 being wrunded. But 
reinforcements, attracted by the dir of battle, 
poured in from the neighbouring trenches, 
and the enemy were repulsed w :hbss. Nert 
day there was a sharp skirmish over tke 
removal of the corpses, in which zhe M ughais 
lost 8 men. 

Jai Singh, at the advice of siege sngineers, 
constructed a high platform of lozs aad planks, 
on which guns were mounted god parties: of 


musketeers and gunners placec wth muni- 


tions to command the enemy’s posi-ion. - On 
the 29th May, the platform was 3et 1p by the 
Rajputs before the White Tower (ar ou@vork 
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- built-by Shiva), in the face- of prolonged ‘and 
‘severe oppositign by the garrison. Bhupat 
Singh (a commander ®f 500 under Jai-Singh), 
‘some other Rajputs, and one retainer of Dilir 
Khan were slain. 

But the raised battery * did its work: the 
White Tower was breached and the Mughals 
madea-lodgement at its base. But beyond 
it was the old outwork, the Black Tower, and 
the intervening ground was mined and stored 
with gunpowder, which the Marathas explod- 
ed to check. the Mughal advance, but it only 
caused a-loss of 80 of their own’ men. ‘The 
day was far.spent, and Jai Singh held back his 
men, entrenching at the foot of the White 
Tower, which the Marathas evacuated during 
the following night. Now the Mughals from 

.the White Tower bombarded the Black Tower, 
filled up the hollow space between 
stones and earth in 6 days, and -raised an 
earthwork to command the Black Tower. 
This latter was breached and the enemy forced 
to vacate it and a ‘third outwork near it and 
flee into the main fort. . . 

-Purandhar now seemed doomed. And as if 
to complete its destruction, the Emperor had 
at Jai Singh’s request despatched a train of 
very large guns, which were now on the way to 

_the fort, and, worse than, everything else, 

-its gallant commandant was slain. The 
-following is the Maratha account of: his 


with 


end, but the Mughals are silent on the ° 


point :-— 

Bajit Prabhu,. who was posted at Purandhar with 
12,000 men, canie down with 700 soldiers,demolished 
the Mughal earthworks, and most gallantly: penetrated 
-to the camp of Dilir.Khan, close, to the entrance 
(deor hi) of which they slew 500 Mughals. ‘Just then 
Dilir Khan advanced, crying, “ Bravo!.a thousand 
times bravo! I-highly admire your courage and pro- 

* There is a very corrupt passage in the Despatches (138, 6) which 
runs thus: * Five towers and one battlement of- wood, shelters of the 
enemy, from the fort of Kandikala (Khadkala?), form the strong 
boundary (?) of the fort of Purandhar. 
us.” Doesit mean that these six wooden structures captured at 
Khadkala were brought and planted against Purandhar ? 

eS , { The-text has Dadaji Prabhu. 


-They have heen captured hy 


Rajah, and receive his promise of pardon 


wh 
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mise you_your life.” Baji replied, “I am Shivaji's 
servant. What have I to do with your prowtse and 
assurances?” Advaneing he tried to strike Dilir 
Khan, who, however, shot him with an arrow, while his 
soldiers felled him with many blows. So he was - 
slain- and 300 of his heroic followers by his pees the 7 
rest retreated to the fort.* . 


SHIVA OFFERS SUBMISSION. 

This disheartened the garrison and Shiva 
too. The families of the Maratha officers were 
sheltered in Purandhar, and its loss would 
mean their captivity and dishonour. Failure 
and ruinstared him in the face wherever he _ 
looked. With his usual foresight he had for 
some time past been sending envoys to Jai 
Singh to beg for terms, but the astute Rajput 
did not take them seriously. And now,in right 
earnest Shiva sent a most trusted Brahman, 
Raghunath Panth - Nyayashastri, surnamed 
Pundit Rao, with a definite offer of. submis- 
sion. The Rajah assured him that if he sin- 
cerely wanted to live in obedience and peace 


- With the Emperor, he must come unarmed 


like an offender surrendering himself, see the 


safety. Shiva had no help but to yield. So, 
on the 11th June, 1665, he left Rajgarh with 
asmall party to interview Jai Singh in the 
manner agreed upon. (Alamgirnamah, 901). 


INTERVIEW, j27n Juny, 1665.t 
JaiSingh had got upa little scene to conquet 
any lingering reluctance that Shiva might 


still have had. In anticipation of the Maratha 


chief’s arrival, he sent word to Dilir Khan 
and Kirat Singh, whose earthworks were the 
most advanced towards Purandbar, to push - 


. them.on still further and arrange for storm- 


ing it. The garrison made a sortie to check . 
the work, but were driven back to the gate 
Af 
of the fort witli a loss of 60 killed and may 
wounded, 
While this fight was raging, spies reported 
th Rajah Jai Singh that Shivaji was coming 
© Varikh-i-Shicaji, 21, b. 
+ The date is doubtful. May be the 11th June. 
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with Sarfaraz Khan; thanahdar-of Sbhivapur. 
He at.once sent Udai Raj (his own secretary) 
with Khargsen Kachhwah to meet him on the 
way and warn him, saying, “If you are 


“coming to offer submission and obedience 


” 


hom] 


rm. 


db around to guardagainst any treacherous move | 


a 
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and.to surrender your forts to the Wmperor, 
then come and receive pardon and favours, 
aud thereby save your life, honour and 
property. Otherwise you need not come, 
as your forts and country will be very soon 
conquered by us.” Shiva answered, “I have 
personally come to him, and shall do what- 
ever loyalty and obedience -demand.”% An 
hour-after he arrived at the Rajah’s camp. 
Jani Beg, Paymaster of the army, ushered 
iim into the general’s tent, who advanced 
a few steps, embraced Shiva, and seated him 
near himself. Armed Rajputs were stationed 


on the part of the slayer of Afzal Khan ! 


Shiva ina low and humble tone professed 
regret for having given offence to the fim- 
peror, and offered Purandhar and many other 


~—~forts in the hope of being pardoned, promising 


«. 


od 


y 
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submission to the Emperor. 


at the same time to serve hin loyally in his 
wars. Jai Singh solemnly promised him safety 
of life and property, and sent Ghazi Beg, Mir 
Tuzuk, with one of Shiva’s attendants to Dilir 
Khan and Kirat Singh, to ask them to suspend 
hostilities and allow the garrison to evacuate 
the fort. Ghazi Beg bore the message, and 
-Shiva’s officer went to the gate of Purandhar 


and gave to the garrison the order to capi- 


* The above is based on the Alamgirnamah, pp. 991-904, and Khali 
Khan, ii, 181, 182. The Mughal historians are silent about Dilir 
Khan's anger, which is mentioned by the Dilkasha, p. 84. The 
following account of the whole affair, given by the last work, seems to 
me rather less reliable :—“ In order to save the family-honour of his 
retainers, Shiva went with a few men near the Imperial army and sent 
word to Jai Singh that he had come for an interview, and that the 
Rajah's son, Kirat Singh. should be sent to conduct him in safety. 


he Rajah was puzzled by his coming, which was quite unexpected. 


Kirat Singh met Shiva on the way and conducted him with all honour 
to the Rajah in the afternoon. A host of people, on hearing of his 
coming, issued to see the fun and gaze at him with their own eyes. 
Jai Singh advanced to the door [of the tent], embraced him and asked 
about his health. Shiva said, “ Vast numbers are being slain in the 
war between us and oppression done to both sides. It does "pt 
become me, the humblest of slaves, to defy the Emperor. I find thhit 
the prosperity and happiness of the families of my followers consist in 
I call myself the son of vour great 


SAL SINGH: AND SHIVAJI 


hand, and entrusted him to the Rajah. Le 
' Rajah now presented Shiva with @ robe of 


by this attention, presented Lim with 


Fr rr gee 
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‘tulate. They begged respite for the night. 


Dilir Khan was greatly dtended at tis 
pacific end cf the siege, Which robbed hm 
of the chance of military glory. andat Shiv _s 
not having interceded with him. So he refused 
to move from his trenches or tonseat to an 
armistice, The politic Jai Since, now turn2d 
to soothe him. Shiva, who had come with 19 
baggage, had been most hospiizbly lodgec “sy 
Jai Singhin his own quarters ior the nigu.- ; 
and next morning he was sené with Re. J 
Rai Singh to wait on Dilir Khar. who. molli‘led 
TO 
horses, a sword, a jewelled daszer, and .vo 
pieces of precious cloth. Th=1 Diir Khe 
conducted Shiva back to Jai Singh, took 7s 


honour, a horse, an elephant, ac-1 an crnameat 
for the turban (jigha). Shiva, who had coze 
unarmed, with great policy girt on the swre d 
forashort time and then put it of sayin, 


_“T shall serve the Emperor zs ore of ais 


devoted but unarmed servants.” 


Next day (13th June) accordirz to the agre+- 
ment, 7,000 men and women, (c? whom 4,210 
were combatants), left Puranctar, and cle 
Mughals entered into possessicau of it ; all <fe 


stores, weapons, artillery, and other propery * 


found within were attached br the Gover 1- 
ment, Mughal officers were ser: with Shiv_- 
ji’s men to take charge of five other forts wo 
be surrendered by the Marathas. * 

self, and have come to “my father” without amy mediaczor or envcz : 


and I beg pardon for my offences from the Exxperor through rar 
intereession. I promise to serve [the Imperi] cause jin arcrans 


* tasks like the attack on Qandahar, and offer 24° my forms as trim-ce, 


Lay your hand of paternal love on my head.’ Mirza, Rajah corsa. 
dering this a rare good fortune, they took the oa7ls of being father a4 
son. There was joy [in the camp.] The Lajar sent a messengm-to 
Dilir Khan, saying, “Shiva has come and agrees to evacuate 47 
give up the fort {of Purandhar.] Retire from ae trenches.” D lir 
Khan was displeased on hearing of this, whiea had happened + bL- 
ont his being consulted, and replied, ‘I have weergone hard Jalan 
in the siege, and sacrificed many men. 
and the assault decided upon. I have [practicuily] taken the fer oy 
force andshall make peace only after capturing it.” Fext morng 
Mirza Rajah sent Shiva with Kirat Singh to =mterview Dilir Ka 3, 
who then withdrew from the siege and came -o Mirzm Rajah wih 
Shiva.” (Dilkasha, pp. 53 and 54.) 
@ 


The wal has been brencEad ° 
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PHACE. 


sd : 

” Sometime before this, while Shiva had been 

sending Brahman envoys to the Rajah, the 
latter with his usual foresight had written to 
the Emperor begging him to send an Imperial 
fariman (letter) granting favours aud address- 
ed to Shiva. This was to be given to the 
Maratha chief in the event of his submission. 
By a strange coincidence the farmanand robe 
of honour sent by the Emperor arrived on 
the day fcllowing Shiva’s submission. Shiva, 
by the Rajah’s advice, followéd the court 
etiquette, advanced six miles on foot to do 
honour to and welcome the Imperial letter, 
and put on the robe (Ihilat). 


Aiter a long discussion if was agreed (1) 
that Shiva should surrender 23 forts* and their 
dependent lands yielding a revenue of 40 lacs 
of rupees a year, to the Mughals, (2) that 
he should be allowed to retain his remaining 
12 forts, with attached lands yielding 4 lacs 
of rupees a year, (3) that he should return 
home and send his son, Sambhaji (then 8 years 
old), with a contingent of his soldiers to serve 
under Jai Singh as his representative, and 
(4) that when Imperial business required it, 


® They are thus named in the Alamgirnamah, p. 905: (1) Pica 
= “dhar; (2) Rudsamal (= Wajragarh), (3) Kondanah (= Singh-garh), 
(4) Khandkala, (5) Lohgarh, (6) Isagarh’(? = Visalgarh), (7) Tanki, 
(8) Tikona, (9) Rohira (= Rohila), (10) Nar-durg, (11) Mahuli, (12) 
Bhandar durg, (13) Pakskhol, (14) Rupgarh, (15) Baktgarh, (1G) Maw- 


anjan, (17) Manikgarh, (18) Sar upgirh, (19) Sagargarh oe Marggarh, 
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Shiva would personally come and fight under 
the Imperial banner. 

Shivaji then took his leave for Rajgarh, re- 
ceiving many other presents from the Rajah. 
Some Mughal officers acompanied him up to 7 
Singh-garh to take over that fort. On the 
18th Juue, Sambhaji arrived in the Rajah’s 
cump, and was given by the Emperor at Jai 
Singh’s request, the rank and pay of a comman- 
der of five thousand horse in the Mughal 
service (22nd Sep.). 

Thus inless than three months from the date 
when he opened the campaign, Jai Singh had 
succeeded in bringing down Shiva on his knees ; 
he had made this haughty chief .cede a 
large part of his dominions and consent to 
serve as a dependent vassal of the Hmperor. 
It was a splendid victory. Shiva loyally carri- 
ed out his promises: in the war with Bijapur, 
he with his contingent rendered distinguished 
service under the Mughal banner and was 
mentioned in the despatches, If he was after- 
wards turned into an irreconcilable foe and 
the ruiner of the Mughal empire, the policy 


‘of Aurangzib was to blame for it. ~JatShigh 


had done his part manfully and asely; as nGe- 
body else could have done. 
JADUNATH SARKAR. 


(2!) Ankola, (22) Songarh, and (23) Mangarh. 
7, 10,13, 16, and 20 are doubtful. 
surrendéred to the Mughals. The twelve forts retained by Shiva - 
were (1) Bajgarh, (2) Torna, (3) Rairi (= Raigarh), G) Linganah, 
(5) Mhargarh, “6) Ballagarh, (7) Goshala, (8) Iswari, (9) Pali, (10) 
Bharap, (11) Kumari, and (12) Udaidurg. (Duff, i. 209, n.) 


Of these the names of 
The port of Choul also was 


pom . 
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The man seeking truth must come as a worshipper, 
He must deny himself his own prejudices and pre- 
ferences. He must put aside all pride and worldly 
passion ard ‘ambition. He must not ask for the 
applause or even for the sympathy of the multitude. 
His auty is to observe the thing that is, and to allow 
it to aiase its own impress upon his mind, Then he 


is bound to give an absolutely simple report of what - 
he has found. To allow any ulterior motives to 
influence him would be to profane the altar at which 
he serves. Even the utility of the truth he dis- 
eqrers is not to him the:primary consideration. The 
question, “Is it true?” must not be confused with 
any other.--S. M, Crothers, 
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a _* SWADESHIIN EDUCATION =. 


F we are in earnest about higher education 
in this country, we must take the matter 


in our own hands, and cease to look to 


Englishmen for help. We do not say this, with . 


any idea of boycotting English teachers as 
Haglish goods have been boycotted in Bengal. 
The rea3on is quite different. We shall never 
be able to get Hnglishmen of the highest 
distinction to come to India. 


obtained the highest honours. This is nota 
mere accident, We are willing to believe that 
the Secretary of State chooses the best men, 
among those who offer themselves as candi- 
dates for appointments, but no English senior 
wrangler would wish to enter the Indian 
Educational Service. If he thought of coming 


to. India at all, he would join the Indian Civil 


Service with its far better pay and prospects. 
Indeed, the recent changes in the rules of the 
Indian Civil Service make it less likely than 
before that we shall obtain Englishmen of 
ability as teachers, formerly the limit ofage 
for that service was nineteen. The candidates 
were boys from school, and only those boys 
went In, who had no chance of obtaining a 
scholarship at any college, or distinguishing 
themselves at either University. Now the 


limit of age is twenty-five, and the candidates. 


are for the most part, men who have taken 
their degrees at Oxford or Cambrigde. More- 
over, the character of the examination has 


@ehanged, so that success depends less on 


cram, and more on accurate, scholarly know- 
ledge of a few subjects. No doubt, as far as 
the Civil Service itself is concerned, thege 
changes are for the good. We shall get a 


better educated set of men for our rulers. 


» 
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There is, for 
example, in this country, no Eaoglish teacher - 
. of mathematics who has, like Mr. Paranjpye, 
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But. it is not likely we shall get as god 
English teachers. Men like “r. Stuart cud’ 
Sir John Hliot who have taken Ligh degrees 1t 
ai English University will no longer be pe- 
vented by the age limit from entering t-e- 
Civil Service. For, it is obvious that such 
men would find no difficulty in passing tue 
examination, when moss of the s.accesstil: 
candidates are second or third ckass men. 
- But the deterioration of the Indian Hdu:i- 
tional Service is not merely a matter -?Z- 
anticipation. It has been noticed atready br-h 
by Indian speakers on the Viceroy’s Couns |, 
and in the Anglo-Indian officia’ journal, te 
Pioneer. As Mr. Justice Muk:rji remarked 
during the debates on the India: Uuiversii.ss 
Act, we no longer obtain schzlars such is 
Mr. Gough. And this leads ts to remarx, 
that the treatment Mr. Gough raceived fron 
the Local Government, was not such ags-o 
encourage scholars to come <2 india, Ake, 
Gough’s case was only one of many simikr 
disvreditable jobs. It takes stme time fer 
these things to become knownit Bagtand, '-ate 
they become known at last, and hence, ape ‘t 
from the reason given above, the Indien 
Educational Service is becomi-g unpopuwer 
at the English Universities. We have sesn - 
a letter from a well-known Carcbridge. tuto, 
a(dlvising in the most emphatic terms. one ef 
his pupils, not to become a piofessor at. an 
Indian college. -  & 
Admitting then, that under the presert’: 
conditions of service the best Hnzlishmen wil 
not come to India as teachers. it might = 
said that these conditions shot d be altere . 
This is what in fact what Mr. (okhaie advrc: 
cated in his able speeches on-she Vicerors 
Council. Heurged that the par of Einglis 
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professors should be increased, and that they 
should be made Subordinate, not to the Local, 
but to the Imperial “Government. Of these 
two propcsals, the second seems to us the 
more Important. I[tis not so much that the 
pay of the English professors is too low, as 
that the pay of the members of the India 
Civil Service is too high, considering what 
men of their attainment are paid elsewhere. 
Moreover, from what we have seen of English 
scholars, both in Wngland and India, we 
believe that they do not so much resent the 
difference of pay as the necessity of ingrati- 
ating themselves with the Secretaries to the 
Local Government. But there is not any 
-chance in the immediate future of either of 
Mr. Gokhale’s proposals being adopted. Both 
would be opposed by the Civil Service, 
and whoever may be the Viceroy or the 
Secretary of State, the Civil Service rules 
India. 

In fact, there is no desire on the part of our 
rulers to have able men engaged in the work 
‘of teachers. In the first place they dislike 
Bnglish educations, This dislike is quite 
openly expressed by subordinate members of 
the Civil Service, and it is not probable, that 
when one of them rises to be Lieutenant- 
Governor, he feelg it any the less strongly, 
because his position compels him to be more 
cautious in his language. We have heard on 
good authority, that on one occasion Sir 
Auckland Oolvin, after being shewn in some 
provincia. town a hospital and a school, said, 
pointing to the one “ Everyone who comes out 
of that building is a friend to the British 
Government,” and then pointing to the other 
“ And everyone who comes out of that, is an 
enemy to the British Government.” If by 
“being an enemy to the British Government ” 
is meant that educated Indians are not 
content with a system of government which 
the English themselves would not tolérate 
for a single month, Sir Auckland Oolvin was 
quite *right. But whether he was right or 
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wrong, there is no doubt about the hostility to 
education which his words indicated. 

Tn the second place, it is well known, that 
in order that they may reserve all well-paid 
posts for themselves, the Indian Civil Service © 
prefer to have inferior men in all departments 
except their own. ‘They cannot fill Indian 
professorships, as according to Mr. Pennell 
they do the Police, with “velations of whom 
they are not very proud but whom neverthe- 
less they do not wish to have on their hands,” 
because the appointments are made in Eng- 
land. But they can do and have done much 
to discourage men of ability from joining the 
Indian Hducation Service. We do not attri- 
bute to them any special wickedness. They 
are merely acting aS men in tieir position 
always have acted. Whenever a service or 
order is founded, for any purpose whatever, , 
the interest of the service or order become 
the primary considerations for its members. 
This does not imply any conscious hypocrisy. 
The Jesuit in all good faith believes that in 
working for the interests of his order he is 
working for the interests of the Olturch and 
the greater glory of God and, no doubt, the 
Indian Civil Servant believes with equal good 
faith that itis for the benefit of India that 
every important appointment should be held 
by his own service. 

If then, we rely on the government for help, 
we are confined within a vicious circle. A 
government, over which the people of India’ 
have no control, will not establish a satisfac- 
tory system of education. On the other 
hand, until education is more widely diffus- 
ed, we cannot hope to have an efficctive voice - 
in the government. The only way of escape 
is that we should do for .ourselves what the 
government will not do for us. 

The first step should be, we think, to estab- 
lish an Indian college superior to any exist- 
infj college. We lay emphasis on the last 
words, for they contain the essential feature 
of our proposal. There are many Indian 
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colleges already. They are doing very useful - 
work, but they are not doing the. work we 
have especially in view, they do not shew, 
that there are Indians who can do the work 
yof teaching even up to the highest standard 
as well or better than Huropeans. Indeed, 
the inferiority of some of these colleges was 
the pretext put forward by Lord Curzon for 
his Universities’ Act. It was a mere pre- 
text, as the effect of the Act has been not 
to improve education but to place it more 
completely under the control of the Civil 
Service. But it is unfortunate that it was 
possible to put forward such a pretext. To 
realise our object, two things are necessary. 
Hirst: the professors must be all Indian.: 
Secondly: they must be men of at least: 
equal and, if possiblé, of higher qualifications 
‘sthan the professors in government colleges. 
For the present, they should, we think, be 
men who have taken their degrees in Muro- 
pean universities. We do not doubt for a 
moment that there are men of great ability 
who have never left India. But they have 
' qrot-aiven the same undeniable proof of their 
ability, as those men who have been to Ing- 
Jand and succeeded in competition with HWng- 
lishmen. 

For the sake of definiteness, we will .nen- 
tion the names of Mr. Paranjpye and Dr. 
Ziauddin in Mathematics, Dr. J. C. Bose in 
Physics, Dr. Ray tn Chemistry. These men 
with assistant professors to teach the lower 
classes would form a staff, at least as good as 
that of any government college. : 

We have not mentioned the naine of any 
professor of -liaglish. But there are many 
Indians whose knowledge would enable’'them. 
to fill the post. Some might consider that 
“his professorship at least should be held by 
- an Englishman. But we believe the profes- 
sors of English at. French or German Uni- 
versities are always Frenchmen or German{ 
A university does not, or at any rate ought 
not to, require so much the conversational 
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fluency of a commercial trave eras a sc! + 
larly knowledge of the languaez. No douwh:, 
for teaching any. language the best man 3 
the native speaker when he isa=clolar But 
for many purposes the native wD Js not a 
scholar is inferior to the foreigner who i3. 
Even if we consider coliversaz072 only, 7 = 
mistakes which jar most on the adcrated man 
are those made by his uneducated ccurtrymeéz. 
We have had Huropean teachers 2f Hnglst 
in this country who had not tke slight: 
claims to scholarship, and others -vhose prc- 
niinciation was most objestional.e. It woukl 
be far better to have an Indiar 3210 ar thar 
one of these men,and we do rx think ve 
could get an Finglish scholar ct vhe sala~ 
we propose to offer. 

We come to the question of ‘salavies. Niw 
the men we wish to obtain are =er who hav2 
distinguished themselves at 4r2zbsh Unive 
sities. They could enter the Jivil Serv:z 
aud would probably succeed az the be-. 
Unless a very large sum of msrey can h3 
raised, it will not be possible tc st=rthem 41 
salary adequate to their abilitis. The on > 
chance for our scheme is then ttat men w 
be found who are willing to saer:Lee then 
selves toa certain exent. We <-c not thir = 
it fair to ask of any man so mvuch Self-sace 
fice as Mr. Paranjpye has sh=vr But w+; 
think men might be found will eg to accep: 
pay of Rs. 300, rising to Rs. suC a mont. | 
There should also be assistan’s 70 essors TL 
Rs. 200a month. The appointzerts show. 
be pensionable. This, it seems to ws, is mcs 
important, for the prospect of a persion is ir 
many cases the chief attractio: o° Govern 
ment service. 

Asa beginning, it would be suficient <c 
have four or five professors for “ethametic s 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology and permans Ene 
lish; and about double thet numer of assis 
tant professors. It will be seen we havc 
omitted the Oriental languages. Tl-ey aré, <r 
fact, already taught very efficient) ay Tglie: 
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_ one of the existing Indian Universities. 


‘ 


‘professors at many existing’ sucess: 


eo 
and 
there is po nee@ to make any new provision 
for then. ji 
losophy. and History, since these subjects have, 
so far as we know, almost everywhere in 


India, been taught by amateurs in a dilettante 


fashion. What we’ want ‘is, subjects taught 
in their most technical details by competent 
specialists. Hereafter some of ‘the omitted 


subjects may be “included, but at’ starting, if 
the scheme is to succeed, expenditure should’ 


be restiicted within the narrowest limits, ‘The 
subjects chosen should clearly be those which 


- are most required in order that we may com- 


pete with western nations. 

‘The proposed college should be affiliated , to 
The 
creation of a néw Indian University which 
some’ have advocated seems to’ us- impracti- 
cable if only on the-ground of expense. Ih 
time we should like to see for every one of the 
five ‘universities a college’ such as we have 
described. . But we must make a beginning in 
one. place. No place, we think, could be moie 
suitable: than Poona, which has an excellent 
climate, for-the greater part of the year. 
Heres is: already a very ‘good ‘college, stalied 
entirely by Indians and with the most distin- 


. guished mathematician in India for7one of the 


* professors. 


It is easier to develop .an.institu- 
tion already in existence than to create an 


entirely new one: We make then this definite 


suggestion.’ Subscriptions should be raised 
throughout the whole of India-for the Poona 


. college’ so‘as .to enlarge the staff and give 


x 


Pre 


them ‘adequate ‘pay. The Poona ‘college 
should, in fact, be developed tnto an Indian 
National College on the lines we have in- 
dicated:: Surely, the recent agitation has 
kindled the patriotic spirit-to enable the 
necessary f unds to be raised. If not, then the 
Swadeshi ‘cry is'an utterly futile one, and 
we must resign ourselves to be dependent on 
foreigners for our education. It is useless to. 
boyegtt gévernment colleges, as some’ urge, 
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Then agaia we have’ omitted Phi-' 
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unless we can establish equally 
of our own. : 
“There should be no compulsion in . religious 
matters as there is in the Central Hindu 
College’ and the Aligarh > 
means let those do puja who like it, but there 
is no reason why 
should be deprived of education or compelled 
to be hypocrites. At Aligarh, we hear, those 
students who omit one. of the five daily 
prayers, besides iacurring the wrath of 


Almighty God, are liable to the less awful but _ 


more certain punishment ‘of being fined an 
anna. It is satisfactory that religious per- 
secution which took such terrible’ forms in 
earlier days, has now become mere petty 
tyranny. It would be better still that even 
this petty tyranny should disappear, and every 


one be allowed todo exactly as he liked in 4 


good colleges 


those who do not like it, 


‘ollege. By alhy 


‘te 


religious observance. Besides we do not want ~ 


the college to be Hiudu, or Mahomedan or 
Caristian; we want it to be Indian. We want 
to lessen the differences which have hampered 
our national development in the past, not to 
accentuate them. : 2. eee 

We write these lines in the hope they may 
attract the attention of the leaders of Indian 
public opinion and induce them to take up thé 


scheme. Above‘all we should be glad to obtain 


the support of Mr. Gokhale, whose speeches — 


on the Indian Universities’ Acton the Vice- 
roy’s Council were the ablest delivered. Mr. 


Gokhale urged that if the Government would: 
only improve its own colleges, other colleges: 
would be compelled to follow the example. 


We reverse the proposition and say, “ Let us 
have a really good college of our Own, and 
then' the Government will have to improve its, 
colleges or see them deserted.” ‘Of its own 


accord, as we liave pointed out, the Govern 
We do not: accuse our: 
rulers of being wilfully harsh and unjust. 


ment will do nothing. 


ey are quite’ willing that we should be edu- 
cated to the point of being able to do ‘inferior 
clerical work, too poorly paid to attract the 
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covetousness of any Englishman. 
we accept a position of inferiority, they will 
even be kind to us, and from time to time 
issue benevolent reports about our Moral and 
p Material Progress. But they'do not desire 


So oe as 


that sincation should be pushed :o far as .o 
endanger the supremacy of *-1e Huropears. | 
If we wish for better *colleges shan those 
we now have, we must eccopen: *1 our oD 


efforts. _ , 3 x 
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ship of Sanskrit in Europe belongs to 
France. M. Chezy took up the study of 
Sanskrit and held the professorship from 1814 
. to 1832, and drew much attention to Sanskrit. 
@He was succeeded in the professorship by M. 
Hugene Burnouf, whose labours were extra- 
ordinary and whose contributions to Oriental 
Scholarship were important and authoritative. 
He was born on the 8th April, 1801, and 
studied i in Paris, where he graduated in 1824. 
From that. time he commenced the study of 
‘Sanskrit. 
conjunction with Lassen, he published his 
“Fssay on the Pali, or sacred language of 
the Peninsula beyond the Ganges.” It was 
a remarkable production, because up.to that 
time very little had been known of Pali. He 
showed the relation which Pali bears to Sans- 
krit and that it was the language in which 
the sacred works of Buddhism were written. 
To him‘also belongs the credit of making 
Buddhism known to the West. Asa result of 
his labours, a chronological element has been 
introduced into Indian history; for he dis- 
gmavered the dates of the pritcipal events of 
‘the Buddhistic period of Indian history. He 
also edited the Bhagavata Purana. But his 
chief glory was the reduction of Coulparsiays 
philology to a system. If it now claims a 
place amongst the exact sciences; it is toa 


[rs credit of founding the first Professor- 


A couple of years afterwards in 
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large extent due to the labours of 41. Burnodf. 
He died at the comparatively e1rl> age of #0. 

Since the time of Schlegel, of «ll Westecn 
couutries,, Germany has taken -he lead in 
Sanskrit Scholarship. Germans. unlike Frarce 
and Hngland, has no political interest in 
India. So her scholars have been prompted 
to take up the study of Sanskrit from diszn- 
terested motives. Frederick von Schlegel Las 
observed :— 

“An attachment to foreigners, an=. a -lesire to vsit 
distant countries, seems like an innace and almost 
instinctive impulse implanted in t:e German elmme- 
ter; * * * + 


“ Their inquiring spirit consequently axpends it.-elf 


‘ina restless yet laudable activity, ever seeking with 


unwearied diligence to-.bring to lighs new sources 
of truth and beauty, to discover the regiected t ea- 
sures of other nations, and ‘reproci.ce them, in Lew 
vigour and animation, as incorporsted elements of 
their native literature. If Germans ,essevere in the 
course they have hitherto adopted, ell the literary 
treasures of other lands will ere Img “be assaciated 

with their own.” 


The above explains the interzst which Gar- 
man savants have taken in Sarsk: it. 

A contemporary and co-patriot of Freder-ck 
von Schlegel, who did much to arcuse the in- 
terest of German scholars in ths s udy of Saas- 
krit, was William von Humbeldt. Althorgh 
he is not so well known as his brother, Alex- 


-ander—the Scientific Columbus of Amerigz,— 
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yet-he did much to place the science of com- 
“parative: philoldgy on the basis which it at 
present: occupies. | 7: 
Bopp’s compre sieisive - Comparative Gram- 
mar'of the Aryan languages” was a very valu- 


able contribution to the study of comparative — 


philology. 

To the German diplomatist, Baron Bunsen, 
comparative philology is also largely indebted. 
He has placed Hindus under a deep debt of 
gratitude by the help he rendered Professor 
MaxMuller in editing the Rik Veda from the 
ancient manuscripts. Regardiag Bunsen, Max 
Muller says: _ 


- & How strong a desine’ had been awakened in Ger- 
many at that time for a veal and authentic knowledge 
of the Veda, I léarnt froin my. dear old friend Bunsen, 
- when I first made his acquaintance in London in 1846. 
He was then Prussian Minister in London. He told 
me that when he was quite a young man, he mace 
up his mind to go himself to India, to see whether 
there really was such a book as the Veda, and what 
it was like. But Bunsen was then « poor student in 
Gottingen, * * *. Whatdid he do to realize his 
dream? He became tutor to a young-and very rich 
American -gentleman, well-known in later life as one 
of the American millionaires, Mr. Astor. Instead of 
accepting- payment for his lessons, he stipulated with 
the young American, who had to return to the United 
States; that they should meet in Italy and from there 
proceed together to India on ‘a voyage of literary 


discovery. Buausen went to Italy, and waited for his 
friend. butin vain, Mr. Astor was detained at home, 
* 


Brilliant as Bunsen’s career became afterwards, 
he always rezretted the failure of his youthful scheme. 
‘J have been stranded,’ he used to say, ‘ on the sands 
of diplomacy’; I should have been happier had [ re- 
mained.a scholar.’ 

“When I called on him as Prussian Minister to have 
iIny passport vis2 in order to return to Germany, and 
when I explained to him how I-had worked to bring 
outan edition of the text and commentary of the 
Rik-Veda, from manuseripts scattered about in the 
different libraries in Europe, and was now obliged to 
return to Germany, unable’ to complete my copies, 
and collations of manuscripts, he took ny seus ane 
said :—‘I look upon you as myself, young® again. 
Stay in London, andas to ways and means, let me see 
to thet.”” 


~ 
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. The best known of all the- German, uay, 
Buropean, Sanskrit scholars.is the one from 
one of whose.works the above ‘extract: is 
made. Professor Max Muller by his edition 
of the Rik-Veda and several other works didagh 
more to familiarise the western world with 
the literature of the Hindus than any other 
scholar of HKurope had done before his time. 
How he loved India, her literature, and philo- 
sophy is evident from.his well-known lectures 
on “India--what can it teach us?” He 
SAYS i— 

“Tf I were asked Gute: what sky the human mind 
has most fully developed some of its choicest gifts, 
has most deeply pondered on the ereatest problems of 
life, and has found -solutions of some of them which 
wall deserve the attention of those who have studied 
Plato and Kant, I should point to India. And if I-were 
to ask myself from what literature we, here in Rutope, re 
we who have been nurtured almost exeltsively oh thie 2 
thoughts of Greeks and Romans, and one Semitic race,’ ~ 
the Jewish, may draw that corrective which is most 
wanted in order to make our inner life more pérfect, 
more coniprehensive, more - universal, in fact more 
truly human,.a life not for this life only,—but- a 


transfigured and eternal life—again I should poi 


to India.” 


The scene of Max Muller’s labours was not, 
however, his fatherland but HWngland, and he 
did not write most of his works in his mOtnee 
tongue. 

The most distinguished of all those Sans- 
kritists, who lived and worked in Germahy 
was Albrecht Weber. Born in 1825, he died in 
1901; thus he was not only contemporary with 
but nearly of the same ageas Max Muller. 
He edited the Yajur-Veda and the catalogue* 
of Sanskrit.manuscripts in the Berlin Roy al 
Library. This was the first catalogue. of 

® « The Berlin iwaey had the good fortune G possess the fine 
collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts formed by Sir R. Chambers, tie 
acquisition of which some ten years dgo, (7. ¢., in 1842), through the 
liberality of His Majesty, Frederick William: IV., and by the agency 
of His Excellency Baron Bunsen, opened up to Sanskrit philology a 
hy f° path, upon which it has already made vigorous progress. In 
the course of last year (7. e., in 1851) commissioned by the Royal 


Library, I undertook the work of cataloguing this collection, ® >.” 
(Weber). 
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Sanskrit manuscripts and this formed the 
proto-type of the other catalogues of the later 
Sanskrit scholars. The seventeen volumes of 
his Indischen Studien, which he published 
phetween 1850 and 1885 contain a store house 
of information regarding India and Sauskrit 
literature. He was the pioneer of the Western 
scholars in.the study of Jainism and also of 
Prakrit. Asa Professor of Sanskrit, he was 
proud of counting as his pupils more than 
half the distinguished Sanskrit scholars of 
Burope and America. He is best known by 
his History of Indian Literature, which has 
been translated into English. 

Although he has dene a great deal for the 
spread of Sanskrit scholarship in the West, yet 
there is one fault in his works which cannot 
be easily passed over. He tried to show 

hat the ancient Hindus lacked originality 
8nd were under the influence of the Greeks in 
the production of some of their most renowned 
works of poetry, science and art. According 


to him the Ramayana was copied from Homer, — 
His fallacious-reasonings were very thorough- 


ly exposed by the late Mr. Justice Kashi Nath 
Trimbak Telang of Bombay. 

German scholars, again, have done much for 
the exposition of Sanskrit Grammar, Beet- 
ling’s edition of Panini afforded facility for 
the study of that immortal Sanskrit Gram- 
marian’s work to several generations of West- 
ern Sanskritists. Boetling in combination with 
Roth was also the author of the St. Petersburg 
Sanskrit Lexicon, which up to this day remains 
the best work on the subject. 

Goldstucker also, by the publication of his 
Panini, did much to clear the date of birth 
and times of that Grammarian. Sanskrit 
Grammar is very difficult to learn and under- 
and. The Hindus reduced it to a science. 
Those who have visited’ the seats of Sanskrit 


learning in this country know what a long 
‘ ae ; . 
period of one’s valuable life is spent in tha 


mastery of Sanskrit Grammar. Without a 
thorough knowledge of Grammar, it is im- 


possible to study the Vedas, the Upanishaes, 
the law books, in fact any @f the works of 
Sanskrit authors. Those who hawe tried .” 
clear the intricacies of Sanskrit Grammar 


deserve the best thanks of al students of 
— Sanskrit. 


It is, therefore, that we cannet 
speak too highly of the labours ef Kielhorn 
who during the time he was professor ef 
Sanskrit in the Poona Deccan Calleze did much 
for Sanskrit scholarship by his critical editians 
of Paribhashendu-Sekhara, Patenjali’s Mahe- 
bhashva and several other works en Sanskra 
Graminar, 

Kielhorn was the last Germaa Professor ef 
Sanskrit in the Bombay Presideacyx. His pre 
decessors Haug and Buller--aiso Germans 
did much for the spread of Sasskait scholae& 
ship. Haug is best known among Sauskr® 


scholars for his edition of Aitareva 3rahmane. 


Bubler’s tragic death by drowniag in 1888, 
deprived the world of a very sound Sanskrit 


BUHLER, 
scholar, and an antiquarian and e jigeaphist af 
world-wide fame. He belonged te the Educa- 
tional Department of Bombay. Tt was due 
to his suggestion that the Bombay Sanskrit 
Serieseame into existence. The works pube 
lished in this series are wel! lmown fer 
their excellence and largely used by SanSkrit 





Kast series. 


series of Sacred Books of the Hast. 
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scholars all over the world. Buhler was also 
an authority @en Hindu Law, which is testi- 
fied by his edition ofeManu and several other 
works, published in the Sacred Books of the 
He was also a distinguished 
archeologist and contributed many important 
papers to the Indian Antiquary and the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiutic Society. At the time of his death, 
he was engaged on the preparation of an 
Kneyclopeedia of Sanskrit learning. 

It was in the late seventies of the last cen- 
tury that Max Muller launched his wellknown 
The 


_ prejudice against and jealousy of foreigners, 


which ave inseparable from the English cha- 
-racter, prevented Knglish Sanskrit scholars 
from taking any part in it. In fact, some of 
them, notably Sir Monier Williams, did not 
conceal their opposition to Max Muller's 
project. He was obliged, therefore, to de- 
pend for help on the scholars of his father- 
land. Among the most distinguished of these 
scholars are Hggeling, Jacobi and Thibaut. 

KHeggeling occupied the chair of Sanskrit in 
the Kdinburgh University. His translation of 
the Satapatha Brahmana has been published 
in the above series in several parts, 

Jacobi, a professor of Sanskrit in Germany, 
is the author of several important works well- 
known to Sanskrit scholars, He has enriched 
the Sacred Books of the East series by his 
admirable translation of the Jaina Sutras. 
‘He has translated the ancient scriptures of 
the Jaina sect with valuable notes and 

-comments. 

Dr. Thibaut worked for several years as 
assistant to Max Muller. He came out to 
India in 1875 as Anglo-Sanskrit professor in 
the Benares Sanskrit College. He is at pre- 
sent the Registrar of the Calcutta University. 
“ His literary work has been done chiefly in 
the departments of Indian Philosophy, Astro- 
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nomy, and Mathematics. His more important 
publications are, On the Sulva-sutras,* 1875: 
The Sulva-sutra of Baudhayana, with transla- 
tion, 1875: The Arthasangraha, a treatise on 
Purva Mimansa, with translation, 1882: The 


, 


Penchasiddhantika, the Astronomical work of» 


Varaha Mihir, with translation (in collabora- 
tion with Pandit Sudhakar Divedi ), 1889: 
The Vedanta Sutras with Sankara’s Commen- 
tary, translated (Sacred Books of the Hast, 
Vols. 34,38): Indian Astronomy, Astrology 
and Mathematics in Biihler’s Bneyclopeedia 
of Indian Research, 1899: The Vedanta 
Sutras, with Ramanuja’s commentary, trans- 
lated (Sacred Books of the Hast, Vol. 48) 
1904: has edited (with R. Griffith), the 
* Benares Sanskrit Series,” of which more 
than 100 fasciculi have appeared.” 

He is now engaged in collaboration with’ 
Pandit Ganganath Jha in editing the scholarly 
quarterly review entitled Indian Thought, 

Professor Jolly who was appointed Tagore 
Law Lecturer to the Calcutta University has 
also contributed a-volume on the Institutes 
of Manu to this Series, | | 

The India Office Library is rich in Sanskrit 
Manuscripts and its late librarian, Dr. Rein- 
hold Rost, was a Sanskrit scholar of some 
renown. He is best known for his edition 


of the late Professor Horace Hayman Wil- - 


son’s works, | 

Unfortunately, Sanskrit scholarship is dis- 
tinctly on the wane in Germany. In that 
country, there is no one at present who can 
be compared with Max Muller, Weber, Beetling 
or Buhler. 

There are many other Sanskrit scholars of 
Western race, but these notes are not meant 
to be exhaustive, 

BB. 
*In this he showed that the application of a knowledge of Geometry 
in the constrnetion of sacrificial altars was evidenced in ancient Vedic 


l@erature ; which proves that the Hindus possessed independent know- 
ge of geometry. 
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SOME WORDS ABOUT INDIAN STUDENTS 


now springing into existence in India, 

there is one which has received too 
little attention, because the class connected 
with it are not yet in a position to plead 
their case. This is the problem of the In- 
dian student. A good deal has been heard 
of students lately through the medium of the 
English press, There is, I fear, a general 
opinion abroad amongst those to whom the 


\ MID the thousand problems, which are 


Indian student is an unknown quantity, that. 


the young men of India are being trained 
to be nothing more nor less than noisy and 
irresponsible abettors of sedition. I feel 
that itis time that some one of those who 
have had experience of Indian education 
should point out that the Indian student has 
now-a-days a most difficult problein to face. 
Too little is known of this problem by 
those whose paths never touch those of the 
young generation of Indians. It is assumed 
by many Anglo Indians that because educa- 
tion—-(as is natural enough to anyone who 
has the merest rudiments of the philosophy 
of history)—is the fruitful generator of 
social and political problems, that, there 
fore, to encourage and support it is a short- 
sighted and suicidal policy. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to point out that to generate 
those problems and to deal with them in 
the most helpful and enlightened way is 
precisely the self-imposed task of the Go- 
vernment of India. It is a poor and timorous 


—<yirit which resents the intrusion of new 


problems into the ordering of affairs. 
The Indian student of to-day is not a mere 
rowdy or revolutionist, but one upon whom tle 
fates have cast a burden of exceeding great 
weight. When they come to appreciate the 
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problem which faces the rising zeaeration n 
India, Wnglishmen will see thar sh: wiser atd 
more statesmanlike spirit will la to lend <7] 
the help they can, to assume tha attitude of 
the sympathetic guide rather t. au that of -le 
contemptuous and hostile critic 


Very possibly the majority of the readers 7f | 


this Magazine do not need to be tcld that -Le 
Indian student is, as a rule, = very mtch 
maligned individual. But for thc kenefit .«f 
those whose views are quite ths zontrarr, I 
must quite honestly say that te Less type of 
Indian student is, in my opinicw snd in thet 
of many others, fully equal te t1a6 of ary 
student class to be found els¢wlere. J 2-4 
anxious to keep on the side of mzcaration ¢—] 
understatement ; but, were I fo permit mr- 
self to say what I most truly thick, I shocL 
assert that the best type of hig: class Hind1 
student possesses qualities which ’would 
hard to match elsewhere. In “ry 2xperier = 
they are a straightforward, ¢ mole, affec 
tionate, high-principled body of raung met. 
Nobody is, as a rule, more hi Instrious 

earnest than the Hindu studers. Nobody 5s 
more sincerely and touchingl) g-ateful fx 
a little kindness. On the otk=r hand, rz- 


~= 
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body shrinks more into himself at she touc4-. 


of unkindness or harshness or lezk of sympa 
thy. Ihave been struck by the genuine ve 4 
of philosophy which a little intimacy tends i» 
reveal in nearly every Hindu ‘or or you7,- 
man—a pbilosophy often simp.= enc home- 
made, but tending to give she gene: 
ral character of the young Himda mind « 


~—— 


when 


quality or “tone” rarely to be *eund in t! -- 


lustierp and less thoughtful voutm of t'«= 
West. There is also a singular siuplicity ate. 
charm, a ready sympathy for high ‘ae als apd at 
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outlook on the world which is often surprising 
to those accustemed to Hnglish schools and 
English universities.e I do not know that I 
have met anywhere a type of young man 
who suggested greater possibilities of a high 
and noble destiny than some of the Indian 
students with whom I have come into con- 
tact. It is because of this suggestion of 
something rare and unfamiliar, which seems 
to belittle by a kind ofsilent criticism many of 
the standards to which we have become accus- 
‘tomed in the West, that the conviction has 


been forced in upon me that education in 


India may quite likely be the foster-nurse of a 
surprising civilization, and that the hasty 
critics of the youthful Indian ‘character may 
perhaps be making the gravest and most un- 
fortunate of errors—the mistake of treating 
in a narrow and obstructive spirit something 
which should not only be our just care but 
which may eventually prove the most striking 
witness to what British rule has endeavoured, 
perhaps with many mistakes, to accomplish in 
India. When [think of the many young men 
whose student days I have observed—honest, 
intelligent, refined and earnest gentlemen--- 
I feel it only fair to them to show that the 
lot of the Indian student is not altogether 
al easy one--that his present opportunities 
fall lamentably short of his ‘just and_ heal- 
thy aspirations. If, moreover, we remember 
that a new spirit is dawning in India and 
that the student class, by reason of its 
youth and inexperience, is at once the most 
susceptible to that spirit and the least able 
to analyse it or criticize it in a-calm and 
judicial frame of mind,—is, in a word, apt to 
feel little but its intoxication,we should, I 
think, be more charitable in our judgments 
and be anxious to guide rather than to 
suppress. There should be. sympathy and 
an endeavour, not to crush out. the new 
spirit, but to turn it to good accoung and, 
as far as possible, lead it into the right 
changiels, : | 
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” By far the greatest opportunitf of doing this 
lies with the teachers themselves, The first - 
thing that a MWuropean Professor or School- 
master comes to learn in India is that mere 
official and rough and ready methods will not 
do. Personal interest and intimacy is every- ° 
thing. It is surprising how @ student seems _ 
to change when the barriers of shyness and 
reserve are broken down. It is only then 
that, a teacher comes to realize the wonder- 
ful strength and purifying influence of the 
religious and socia) traditions of India. A 
student who, when treated with indifference 
oF harshness, may appear, at first sight, 
sulky and dull, becoines a changed being 
when ama comes to know him better. It 
As uot that his nature has changed but that 
the only atmosphere in which he can really: 
be himself,—the atmosphere of affection and 
sympathy,—which was then denied to him,™ 
has new been given him. I have never 
known, in my personal experience, any Hindu 
student to take advantage of an intimacy. 
with his teacher, Indeed, it is from the stu- 
dents one knows best that one may_contit~— 
dently expect the greatest politeness, good 
faith and respect, JIassert this most strongly 
as against the almost universal’ conviction: 
among my fellow-countrymen that. to unbend 
toa native of India is to expose oneself to 
coutempt aud the possiblility of deception. : 
One ought always to remember that the: 
ideal of education: in India is 
the relation of gurw and chela. Although 
. this ideal, in its full-sense, is naturally most 
dificult of attainment on the part of the 
teacher, yet his aim should: always be in 
this direction. The chief and most admirable 
thing about the ancient system of education 
in India (the general spirit of which almog>- 
all enlightened Indians would like to see 
revived) was tle intimate relation of teacher’ 
md taught. I cannot repeat too strongly 
that every effort in this direction will give 
the teacher a new and living interest in- his 
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work and-will bring out, likea charm, the 
best qualities.of his pupil. | 

Let me now try to give some idea of the 
problems of student life, as far as possible, 
from the point of view of students themselves ; 
and let me, finally, venture a little advice to 
the students themselves as to what seems to 
me to be the best way of meeting those pro- 
blems and converting student life into a real 
and valuable thing, a stage in a definite and 
inspiving progress, and not, as is too often the 
- case at the present day, merely a period of 
uncertainty and of “ marking time.” 

It is obvious that for the high caste 
Indian boy of good family there is now-a-days 
only one course open, and that is to avail 
himself of the machinery of education provid- 
ed by the State. Thisis the one avenue to 
employment. Without it, it is doubtful whe- 
ther any Government or employer would look 
at him. In the first place, a knowledge of 
Iinglish is to-day essential, and this can 
only be obtained’ at Schools and Colleges. 
Again, the standard of qualification for em- 
“ployment (putting aside occasional cases 
where there is family or other influence) has 
become conventionalized. It has come to be 
based upon examination results. It is here 
that the problem of the Indian student begins, 
He knows that it is essential for him to obtain 
marks. A First class has a greater market 
value than a Second class, and a Second class 
than an ordinary Pass. Marks, therefore, 
‘become the paramount object in view. A 
variety of subjects are compulsory, according 
to the present regulations, excellence in all 
of which would seem to require a mind of the 
universalist or Admirable Crichton type, such 
as is seldom met with in ordinary life. The 
fis.turally literary student is seldom attracted 
to Physics; -the boy with an instinct for 
mathematics is hardly likely to be equally 
attracted towards lterature. But, al 
the same, he must take up these ‘diverse 
subjects and he must, if he would qualify 


- 


3 
‘for ~ respectable employment . efterwarc ., 
obtain as: many marks in ther a3 possi :. | 
This, I take it, -is at the rooz of the pre 
sent “.cramming” system, which :o many cf 
those who are interested in Jadan educe- 
tion deplore. The Indian stuc2ns, not. w- 
naturally, adopts the readiest.a_ ‘1 most direct 
road to the end which has heen forced upm 
him by circumstances. What h: wants from 
his Professors is something c ze tly usefrl 
for examinations. Regrettable though tis 
be from the point of view ofhig: ard disint= - 
ested culture, yet I think that ‘r is not 72 
student himself who ts entirely to blam:. 
The fault lies largely with the varic ty of ecx - 
pulsory subjects. and the mechenical way 
of marking in examinations. There is .o 
much attention paid by examinzezvs so “righ.” 
and “ wrong ” and too little totas quality ef 
the student’s mind. It needs, - am forceé to 
admit, 2 singularly skilled examiner to Jock 
beyond the question to the minx of the camL- 
date; but this is professedly ths vrinchre 
adopted, for example, at Oxfcri, and it ues 
been found productive of good results. As. 72 
Indian University examinations zre constitx - 
ed at present, a little indispositizn at exammit - 
ation time is sufficient to mar che prospec"s 
in life of the most deserving 2zandidate. I 
have in my mind an instance 0? quite a firs - 
class student of my acquaintanc= -vwho, ow’ =g 
to continued illness, obtained ony a third 
class in his B. A. examination. “hat studens, 
of course; unless he retrieve Linself in wie 
M. A. examination, will almost cartainly Le 
judged asa third class student. I is ine-i.- 
able, indeed, that, in the case of emyloy=:s 
who are personally ignorant 23f applicaz s 
for service, all judgment must ze more or le: s 
“by the book.” But I feel ccuviuced the.a 
more ehlightened examination system aria 
more elastic curriculum would .argely obvia e 
the eval. 

We now come to the questioc ef the sir 
dent’s future career, This is perhaos the fhost 
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difficult of all the problems to which education 
in India has given birth. It has: become 
prominent enough in Hurope since the days of 
open competition; but, in my opinion, it is 
still more prominent in India, small though the 
percentage of educated: persons may be in 
proportion to the total population. The rea- 
son for this is that there are fewer openings 
for the educated class in India. aw, govern- 
‘ment service, medicine--medicine, govern- 
ment service, law—these represent, for the 
most part, the limited sphere which, whether 
he like any of these professions or not, lies 
open to the Indian student after leaving his 
college. Eiver year, hundreds of promising 
young mén, full of high aspirations and intelli- 
gence, pass away either to bury themselves 
in an office ona meagre salary, or to swell the 
ranks of unsuccessful doctors and pleaders. 
Those who have personally to do with students 
feel this unfortunate state of things more espe- 
cially inthe case of young men of studious 
inclinations and refined tastes. Jtis true that 
there are a certain number of educational 
posts open to Native scholars. But a scho- 
larly disposition does not invariably connote 
a disposition or even an ability for teaching. 
It is-to be regretted that there is no opening 
‘for the pure scholar, the man who would like 
to continue his education after his college 
days are over. It is thus that we lose one of 
the rarest and most valuable products of 
Indian culture. The highest type of Indian 
culture is usually unworldly, hateful of stress 
and bustle, and devoted to the pursuit of ideas. 
It isa pity that there is at present no opening 
for this mest loveable and admirable class of 
young men. a oo 
All this is no mere academical problem. No 
one feels it more than thé student himself. 
T have noticed that In our colleges there is 
what I might almost call a listlessness and 
an aimlessness in the general attitute tewards 
the future. It is recognised that the first and 
‘all important thing’is the examination. After 
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that all is blank. No one knows what will 
be his lot. He may be- lucky and obtain 
congenial work, or he may not. The whole 
thing is a matter of health, absence of family 


troubles, good fortune in the examinations-—. 


in a word, of luck. The result of this is’ at 
once apparent in the marked absence of con- 
tinuity between College life and the hfe 
beyond. The student cannot, until late in the 
day, adapt his studiés to a particular caréer, 
He must spend a great deal of time in qua- 


lifying himself in a subject for which he has 


no liking or aptitude, whereas the same 
anount of time spent on a congenial subject 
might have ended in making him a scholar of 
real value. The argument of all-round culture 
is, I confess, reasonable enough in itself; but 
it will never be a potent personal motive for 


thestudent until the factitious mark standard . 


and the lack of continuity between education 
and the ends of education have been re- 
medied. 

Such are some of the problems of the Indian 
student of to-day. Most probably married, 


very often the father of a family, amd-perhaps 


expected to contribute his share towards the 
maintenance of the joint establishment ; pecu- 
liarly liable, owing to his circumstances and 
conditions of life, to such visitations as plague; 
cut off irom the prospects of a really affluent 
or ambitious career, and yet, in these days, 
feeling within him, both from his education 
and from the unrealizable something which 
we sometimes call the “Spirit of the Age,” 
the workings of a new impulse of progress 
and regeneration,-—it is no wonder that the 
mind cf the young Indian often becomes 
excited and that heis easily led into emotional 
excesses. At the present moment in India 
we have an old and established civilizati@t 
looking on at the birth of a new and progress- 
sive civilization. Indian civilization, of course, 
is far more ancient than anything in Europe. 


But the new impulse, which is the outcome. 


of the mingling of West and Hast, is still 
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young. The time, like all periods of growth 
and transition, must be one of stress and 
trouble. It must bea time, very ‘likely, of 
hasty and extravagant demands, of unpracti- 
cal visions and quick hatreds and chafing 
against restraint. But the movement is heal- 
thy; and those who are destined before all 
others to carry on this movement are the 
students of to-day. It is just the sympathetic 
and: susceptible spirit of the young Hindu, 
the quick responsiveness to ideas and to 
sympathy or the reverse, which give to such 
a movement in India a vitality and an eager- 
ness which are perhaps foreign and repellent 
to the more stolid and methodical spirit of 
the West. But that the Hindu student is not 
naturally malignant or bad-hearted, I most 
strongly assert. 

My chief object in this short article is to 
suggest to some of my countrymen a more 
generous and sympathetic attitude towards 
a class which I have come to know well and 
who, in my opinion, are too often hastily 
misjudged. If their minds are filled with 
memories of shoutings and rowdyism, let 
them not utterly cendemn, but remember 
that-Indian students are young and peculiarly 
susceptible to any appeal to their emotions. 

‘The young men of-India of to-day are like 
sheep seeking ashepherd. They wish to be 
led, to have the new spirit and its meaning 
explained to them, and they readily accept 
those who come to them ia the garb of autho- 
rity. The great danger lies in condemning a 
spirit, which has within it noble possibilities 
instead of merely correcting its manifesta- 
tions when it bursts out ina wrong direction. 
The chief blame here lies not with the 
authorities, but with those many Anglo- 


“indians who,in their complete ignorance of 


to ignorance. 


students and student life, take up an uncom- 


‘promisingly hostile attitude towards the 


whole educational system. Misconceptionsjn 
India, as elsewhere, are nearly always due 
It is doubtful whether the 


non-educational classes of Engishinen in Incia 
will ever have the time, opporzcnity or incl- 
nation to come more inte touch with the youazg 
generation of Indians; but I feel, at leasi, 
that a protest from one who has had a litle 
such experience will not, perhaps, be out oi 
place. To any Englishman, who so des:rzs, 
the young Indian can be a friend and a vay 
good friend, and, moreover, a “*iend whom .1¢ 
will respect and in whom he wi.. see not cLiyv 
indications of great possibilit.es but macy 
qualities from which others may well leacn. 
That be has his faults, not even his ovn 
people will deny. But I think that any me 
who knows him, will most v-.zorously um@y 
that these faults are the faulzs af a radically 
bad nature. . 


{ should say, on the contrary, shat stch 
faults as he has are due Jargek to the d {fi- 
culties of his position. With lErcer openiugs 
and a freer scope for the work.ag of the a=w 
progressive spirit many of those ‘aults wold 
disappear. There would be a greater unity 
among students, an increased 20nfidence nd 
self-reliance, and a more liberal att z1de 
towards education. Students would -eel_ 
more deeply the responsibilitiss cf their posi- 
tion. They would strive to fit thamselves for 
it, and there would be less of the presen: un- 
certainty and hopelessness about the futune. 

What I should like to sugge3!. however as 
a piece of advice to Indian studenis, is this, - 
that they should realize that iz is just in <l ese 
problems and difficulties that thsir respcrsi- 
bility lies. It is the young men, who are 
being educated now, who “ill have tc at- 
tempt a solution of those problems in the 
‘future. The educated class is at presens an 
infinitesimal part of the pop -lazion of Irdia. 
Their responsibility is’ the zreater for this 
very reason. Hvery student who is ner at 
college should determine do something 
himself, to think for himself aad make saim- 
self acquainted with the queszions which con- 
cern his country. The last sling he &fLould 
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permit himself to do is to follow blindly the 
opinions of othérs, however eloquent or ins- 
piring they may be. *He should learn to look 
all questions squarely in the face. In order 
to do this. he must learn to-be fair, and to 
judge: himself with the same severity with 
which he judges others. He must not get 
into an easv way of thinking that everything 
Indian is perfect, while everything intro- 
duced by England into India is bad. Let him 
consider the two and find out what is really 
valuable in each. If he does this, he will, 
I think, discover that there is a tendency 
amongst Indians nowadays to forget what 
is after all the most valuable amongst exclu- 
Sivelv Indian possessions. The chief aim of 
the progressive party is now to transplant 
western political institutions into Indian soil. 
Meanwhile the true spirit of India,—-its philo- 
sophy, its ‘iterature, its spirituality,—seem 
to be under a temporary eclipse. -India will 
never be great by mere innovations. Her 
own past must be embodied with the present 
and the future. By all means let what is 
enlightened be borrowed from the west, but 
not at the cost of all those qualities which 
constitute the real India. Without those 
qualities there will be nothing but a poor 
_bybrid result, instead of what many still dream 
of as a glorious possibility, the union of what 
is best in two great civilizations. The stu- 
dent who forgets what is behind him, will not 
be able properly to take advantage of what is 
before him. It would be very sad if, in the 
rush for innovations, the true and essential 
character of India were to be lost. 

This, however, may be considered: a com- 
fortless kind of advice in the face of the prac- 
tical difficulties which Indian students have 
to face in these days. But what J wish 
to impress .upon students is this, that such 
practical difficulties are merely obstacles to 
practical success, not to character and #dedas: 
and that, if che ancient traditions of India are 


forgétten, there will be little advantage left 
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in overcoming these practical difficuties. As 
for the difficulties themselves, it is quite cer- 
tain that as time goes on they will crease. 
It. will become still harder to find a career in 
the world; and if, as many of us hope, educa- 
tion is some day destined to spread all over 
India, the problem will, of course, become 
infinitely greater. The only hope lies in 
Indians themselves. It is for them to create 
hew openings for the young generations of 
the future by a campaign of enterprise, by 
utilising the resources of the country and 
devoting their time, energies and money to 
this object. The particular methods by which 
this end may be achieved are, of course, 
matters for the specialist and the expert to 
decide. But no one doubts that the resources 
and opportunities are available, if only they 
can be brought into practical use by a spirit < 
of united effort. There is just now beginning 
to be a movement in this direction, but, as 
far as I can ascertain, there is still a lamen- 
table selfishness and conservatism among the 
richer classes in the country. ‘The true spirit 
of progress must be enterprising, coiifident 
and self-sacrificing. 1%, for example, defects 
are noted in the educational system of to-day, 
Indians should found educational institutions 
according to their own ideas, which would 
prove a far more useful object lesson than 
many criticisms. Again, there is for Indians 
a vast body of problems with which they 
alone, for obvious reasons, are qualified to 
deal. These are the social questions of India. 
How far must existing institutions be modified 
to fit in withthe new spirit? If political 
ideas are to be democratic, how far must 
democracy be introduced into the social sys- 
tem? Are not a hierarchy and a democratic _ 
government mutually contradictory terms? 
and’so forth. — 

ssuch are some of the questions which 
Jacdian students should consider it Imperative 
upon’ themselves to study, if they wish to 
be held sincere and earnest in their aims. The 
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solution of these questions offers to the 
students of to-day a field of intellectual and 
practical achievement such as is rarely open 
to the young generation of any country. The 
time, therefore, should be one of earnest pur- 
pose, of clear thought, of public spirit and a 
conscious adaptation of means to end. If this 
could only be realized, there would be a less 
aimless and irresponsible spirit in our colleges, 
a deeper meaning in education, greater unity 
in social life, and a more practical and self- 
confident type of young man to go forth inthe 
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world ater college days” are over. This end, 
however, will only be made* cossitle when 
students come to realizesthe vial ccunection 
which the time they spend at college must 
have with their after lives. I should: not 
have written as I have dome, had I not 
been convinced that the Indiax stadent is, as 
I have said, an admirable matevicl in which 
to realize greatideas, The qua.tizs which de 
possesses are such, I am sure. as to ensure 
him the possibility of a grees future, if he 
will only take it. : . 
CXGNIENSIS. 
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IS PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT SUITED TO INDIA? 


ARLIAMBENTARY Government has 
proved a great success in the West. But 
this form of Government is said to be 

unsuited to India. 

During the recent Indian Budget debate in 
the House of Commons, Earl Percy is reported 
—to~have-“ repudiated the possibility of Parlia- 
mentary institutions in India.” 
fact Morley also is reported to have said: 


“One of the most difficult experiments ever - 


tried in human history, was the attempt to 
ascertain whether they could carry on perso- 
nal Government along with free speech and 
free right of public meetings,” the clear im- 
plication being that nothing but personal 
Government was possible in India. As we 
are of opinion that representative Govern- 
ment is quite practicable in India, that a 
successiul beginning in this direction may and 
ought to be made at once and that no other 
form of Government can give peace, pros- 
iperity, contentment and strength to India, 
it seems necessary to examine the question 
in some detail. * 

& For the sake of avoiding repetition we refer our readers to fhe 


articles “ Mrs. Annie Besant’s Political Dieta” in our March number 
and “Home Rule for India,” “Contemporary India and America on 


Mr. Settiled- . 


‘The arguments which have zeen advanced 
by those who are opposed to the g-ant of aay 
form of self-government to Indi, are, besides 
Some of those examined in ozr March and 
June numbers, mainly the follo-ing :—- 


1. India is merely a Geogr:olrical expres- 
sion, because the hundreds of rzzes that inha- 
bit it have not attained arz measure of 
homogeneousness, and so this orm of admi- 
nistration is not feasible. 


In our paper on “Contemporerr India and 
America on the eve of the Revolation,” ptb- 
lished in the last number, we have tried to 
show that the country which ‘3s now known 
as the United States of Amezica was not 
more fit for self-government -vhen the co_o- 
nists threw off the yoke of Englznd than India 
is to-day. Perhaps it will be more correct to 
say that India is better preparsd for self- 
government than America wa. If self-gcv- 


ernment and that, too, of a repnslican type, - 


has proved a success in Americe, we do roz 
see any reason why it shoult not be so in 
India also. | 

the eve of the Revolution” and “ Siraraj or sel—rul:- in Oriental Coun- 


tries’ in the June number. 
® 


We have shown in the above-mentioned 
article that thé United States of America are 
not even at the presént day homogeneous as 
regards race, religion and Janguage. Canada is 
not homogeneous, nor is the Transvaal, which 

enjoy self-government of a representative 
type. Representative government prevails 
in Austria-Hungary. But the people there 
are of many races and follow many creeds. 
The Teutonic race predominates in the west 
and south-west, and Germans form about one- 
fourth of the total population. Slavs form 
nearly half the population: Czechsin Bohemia 
and Moravia, Poles in Galicia, Croats in 
Croatia and Dalmatia. About 3% millions are 
of Romanic race,—Roumanians in Transyl- 
vania, aud Italians in the Southern Tyrol and 
‘on the Adriatic coast. The Magyars, a dis- 


tinct race, form about half the population of | 


Hungary. There are also Ruthenians, Slove- 
hnians, Serbs, Bulgarians, Ladins, Freultans, 
Jews, Armenians, Gipsies, and a great variety 
of other races. As the result of this mixture 
of races, a variety of languages is spoken, 
and in most parts of the country at least 
two languages are in common use. Most of 
the people are Roman Catholics, but there are 
Protestauts, Jews and members of the Greek 
Church also. In the small republic of Swit- 
zerland, the. population is composed of four 
distinet ethnical elements, following different 
creeds, The languages spoken are German, 
French, Italian, and Romansch or Ladin. In 


the Russian Empire the Duma represents the- 


introduction of the representative form of 
government. In this Empire, there are the 
Russians (comprising the Great Russians, the 
Little Russians and the White Russians), 
- Poles, Servians, Bulgarians, Bohemians, Ar- 
menians, Kurds, Persians and other Ira- 
nians, Jews, Caucasians, Georgians, Circasians, 
Finns,. Ikarelians, Esthonians, Livonians, 
Lapps, Samoyedes, the Volga Finns, Ugrians, 
Tartars, Bashkirs, Kirghizes, Yakuts, Kal- 
mucks, Buriats, Tunguses, Golds, Germans, 
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Swedes, Roumanians, and a considerable 
number of other races. Besides various forms 
of Christianity, Buddhism, Islam, Judaism and J 
various forms of animism and paganism pre: 
vail in the Russian Empire. 

With respect to the homogeneity or hetero” 
geneity of India, if must be remembered that - 
in spite of the various races and sects inhabit- 
ing it, indigenous India is, broadly speaking, 
socially and spiritually,—in the character of her 
peoples, one. It is not true, again, that India 
never attained political unity. Mr. Vincent 
Smith says in his Marly History of India 
(p. 6) that in the reigns of Asoka and 
Samudra Gupta “the political unity of all 
India was nearly attained.” Other princes, 
too, in nis opinion, “ might fairly claim to rank 
as. paramount powers.” Aurangzib nearly 
succeeded in making India politically one. 

LAs for India being a mere geographical ~ 
expression, it would be interesting to learn 
what great country in Europe has been other- 
wise, a few decades or-centuries ago, and poli- 
tically one for centuries past. The small bit 
of land called England had its heptarchy or _ 
seven Kingdoms, Wales and Scotland and 
Ireland were separate hostile - countries. 
The Highlands of Scotland contained many 
clans constantly engaged in fighting against 
one ancther. Similar was the state of things 
in Ireland. France was not one, nor Spain, 
Germany, Italy, Greece, Austria or Russia. 

2. Another reason for denying Self-Govern- 
ment to India is that public spirit is wanting 
in this country. But we maintain that there 
is suffcient public spirit existing in the 
countrr to make Self-Government a success. 
If we tarn to the History of England, we find 
that there have been many periods in the_ 
history of that nation when there was that 
decline of public spirit, but nevertheless Par- 
liamentary Government existed. Referring 
tp the decline of public spirit in the middle 
of the Highteenth Century in England, Mr. 
Lecky says :-- 


pee tom 
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* 
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“Phe fault of the time was not so mush the amount > 
of vice as the defect of virtue, the general depression 
of motives, the unusual absence of unselfish and disin- 
terested-action. * , — 


These remarks are equally applicable to 


«India of our times. 


* 


We will quote the same author at some 
length to tell the story of the decline of 
public spirit that had set in in England-in 
the middle of the Highteenth Century. He 
writes 3--~ | 

“The long war which began in 1739 failed signally 
to arouse the energies of the nation. It involved no 
great principle that could touch the deeper chords 
of national feeling. It was carried on chiefly by 
means of subsidies. It was one of the most ill- 
directed, ill-executed, and unsuccessful that England 
had ever waged, and the people, who saw Hanoveri- 
an “infiuence in every campaign, looked with an 
ominous supineness upon its vicissitudes. Good 


~giiudges spoke with great despondency of the decline 


» 


-_ 
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of public spirit as if the energy of the people had 
been fatally impaired. Their attitude during the 
rebellion of 1745 was justly regarded as extremely 
alarming. It appeared as if all interest in those great 
questions which had convulsed England in the time 


~-of the Commonwealth and of the Revolution had 


4p>*! 


a re od 


- worse.’ 


- eome—God be thanked! 


died away—as if even the old courage of the nation 
was extinct. Nothing can be more significant than 
the language of contemporary statesmen on the 
subject. ‘Iapprehend,’ wrote old Horace Walpole 
when the news of the arrival of the Pretender 
was issued, ‘that the people may perhaps look on 
and ery “Fight dog! fight bear!" if they do no 
‘England, wrote Henry Fox, ‘ Wade says, 
and I believe, is for the first comer, and if you 
can tell whether the 6,000 Dutch and ten battalions 
of English, or 5,000 French and Spaniards will be 
here first, you know our fate.’ ‘The French are not 
But had 5,000 landed in 
any part of this island a week ago,-I verily believe 
the entire conquest of if would not have cost them 
a battle. ‘Your Lordship will do me the justice,’: 


Ap- writes, ‘to believe that it is with the utmost 


concern [have observed a remarkble change in the 
dispositions of the people within these two years ; 


_ for numbers of them, who, during the apprehensions 


of the last invasion, appeared most zealous for thg 
Government, are now grown absolutely cold and 


' © History of England in the Mighteenth Century, Vol. IT. p, 91. 
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IS PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT SUITED TO 


a Ed 
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INDIA ? 2.) 
indifferent, so that except in the persons in the nay 
of the Government and a few Digsenters, there is 
not the least appearance of apprehension or concer 2? 
to be met with. As an evidence of this truth, yous 
Lordship may observe the’ little influence an actnel 
insurrection has hac on the public funés; and unless 
some speedy stop be put to this universal 


coldness by satisfying the demends o? | 


the nation and suppréssing by proper laws thas 
parliamentary prostitution which has destroyed ow 
armies, our fleets, and our constitution, I greatly fear 
the event.’ The Government looked upcn the attituds 


of the people simply as furnishing an argument for - 


increasing the standing army, * * * *,"* 


' How truly applicable are the above remark: 
to India of to-day! The remedy which Henrr 
Fox proposed for the cure of the decline o 
public spirit in England is also the remedy 
which will infuse new life in the Indian nation. 
Henry Fox wrote that “speedy stop be pur 
to this universal coldness by satisfying the 
demands of the nation.” Yes, this should be 
done in the case of India also. 


3. Then,-again, it is said, that venality anc | 


corruption is a national vice in India and. 
therefore, self-government insteac of being a 
boon will be a great curse to the people. Of 
course, we deny the charge so wantonly iu- 
dulged in by charitable Huropeans that venal- 
ity isa national vice in India. Eut why do 
they forget the extreme corruption of the 
English Parliament that existed even a cen- 
tury ago? 
rank corruption that grew luxuriently in all 
the national concerns of England. Leckey 
writes :-- 

“The question in home politics, which excited 
most interest in the nation fin the eighteenth 
century] . . was one which, for very ob~tous reasons, 
Parliament desired as much as possible to avoid. It 
was the extreme corruption of Parliament itself, its 
subserviency to the influence of the ereentive, and 
the danger of its becoming in time rather tie oppressor 
than the representative of the people.” T 


© Lecky’s History of England in the Fighteenth Gentary, Vol. If. 


pp- 86-88. 
+ Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century, vol: IT. 
pp. 44-45, 3 


Every schoolboy knows of the. 


~ 
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The words put in italics need no comment, 
Yet the repres@ntative system of government 
was not abolished,ealthough there was ex- 
treme ccrruption of Parliament. The same 
author says : 

“Tt isnct easy to understand howa Parliament so 
thoroughly vicious in its constitution, so narrow, 
corrupt, and often despotic in its tendencies as that 
which I Eave described, should have proved itself, 
in any degree, a faithful guardian of English liberty, 





or should have produeed so large an amount of wise, 
temperate, and tolerant legislation as it unquestion- 
ably did, ” * 

Every one knows what frightful corruption 
exists in the United States of America even 
in our days. So we need not dilate on it. 

Mr. Lecky is right in saying that 


“ Statesmanship is not like poetry, or some of the 
' other forms of higher literature, which can only be 
brought to perfection by men endowed with extra- 
ordinary natural genius. The art of management 
whether applied to piublic business or to assemblies, lies 
strictly within the limits of education, and what is 
required «s much less transcendent abilities than early 
practice, tact, courage, good temper, courtesy, and 
industry, 

“In the immense majority of cases the function 
of statesmen is not creative, and its excellence lies 
much mere in execution than in conception. In 


politics possible combinations are usually few, and. 


the course that should be pursued is sufficiently 
obvious. Jtis the management of details, the neces- 
sity of surmounting difficulties, that chiefly taxes 
the abilities of statesmen, and these things can to 
a very large degree be acquired by practice: * * Im- 
perfect and vicious as was the system of Parliamenta- 
ry Government, it at least secured a school of states- 
men quite competent for the management of affairs. ” 


We have italicised certain passages in the 
above extract. Mr. Morley is reported to 
have said in his last Budget speech that 
Indians “were incapable of working the 
elaborate machine of the Indian Government.” 
This extract is a sufficient theoretical refuta- 
tion of Mr. Morley’s groundless and absurd 
generalization. Hvyen schoolboys can recount 
the names of the great statesmen of ancient, 

“ *Thid. p. 65, 
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mediaeval and modern India in practical 
refutation of this slander of a whole nation. 
Tf India be given a start in the Parliamentary 
system of government, is it too much to say 


that what was achieved in Hngland when. 


Parliament was notoriously corrupt, will not 
also be equally achieved in India? ‘If the 
Iinglich Parliament was a faithful guardian 
of English liberty,’ an Indian Parliament will 
also p_ay a similar part in India. 

4. ne of the common arguments which 
one is sick of hearing against the grant of the 
boon of self-government to India is that edu- 
cation has not made much progress in the 
country and that nearly 90 per cent. of the 
population being illiterate, it is not possible 
for them to carry on the system of self-govern- 
ment. Those who advance such an argument 
may be charged with cant and hypocrisy. To 


swept away from the length and breadth of a 
country and then to grant it self-government 
resembles the attitude of the boy on the 
banks of a river who waited to cross it when 


a” 


* 


wait till the day when illiteracy shall be™* 


y 


it woildbecome dry by the flowing-away of 


all its waters. Did illiteracy disappear large- 
ly from England before Parliamentary Gov- 
ernmant made its appearance in that land ? 
Kiven now voters need not have any educa- 
tiona. qualifications .in Hngland; illiteracy 
does not disqualify anybody from the enjoy- 
ment of the franchise. Compulsory and free 
education came into vogue in England only 
a few decades ago, and yet that country 
has enjoyed Parliamentary Government for 
centuries when very few people could read 
and write. Besides, the hypocritical bureau- 
crate who bring forward this argument ‘are 
themselves responsible for keeping India illi- 
terate. But even illiterate castes in Indie. 
manage their own caste affairs quite efficient- 
ly aecording to representative methods in 


their own panuchayets. 


o Another argument is that the Hnglish 
system of party government being inapplicable 


fre. 


kK 
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.to India, she cannot .have representative 
institutions. If the official party be beaten, 
rare the Hnglish to retire from India, leaving 
‘the government to be carried on by the non- 
peilicial Indian majority ? 
will say, let them. 
not necessarily ; let the Viceroy, like the 
English King, belong to no party. There is 
among non-official Indians themselves sufficient 
difference of opinion to allow of the formation 
of two parties. If there can be andis party 
government in the colonies, under British 
suzerainty, why not here ? 

The educated Indians who ask ‘for self- 
government are taunted as being a ‘ micro- 
scopic minority’? But why this fling at the 
‘microscropic'minority’? In English history, 
nay, in the history of the world, it has been 


ngihe ‘minority,—-—-perhaps ultramicroscopic, 


’ 


which has always carried out reforms. Says a 


great thinker :-— 


F 
[ 


“Al that has made England famous and all that has 
made England wealthy, has been the work of minori- 
+ies-somehimes very small ones’. (Sir H. S. Maine's 
Popular Government, p. 88). 

Aye;‘the microscopic minority’ is sure to 
swell into a “macroscopic” majority if equal 
opportunities are placed within their reach. 

In our article on “Swaraj or self-rule in 
oriental countries”, published in the last number 
we have shown that in India and other eastern 
countries democracy is not anew thing. That 
disposes of the argument that we are fit to 
have only a “benevolent despotism.” 


So we see low unsound and untenable are 
all the arguments which have been advanced 
against granting the boon of self-government 


or Parliamentary Government to the people 


* 
a 

7 
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c@itudia. Those arguments will hardly bear 
the test of examination. We naturally arrive 
at the conclusion that it is liberty which 


_ alone befits a people to enjoy it and if the’ 


The extremists - 
The moderates -will say, 


‘Hindu-Musalman relations are 
' But their relations are generally cordia! when 


oo 


people of India are given swarcj, they are 
sure not to abuse its privileges: 

But admitting that Indi& being ‘nhabited hy 
different races speaking different languages. 
representative institutions cannot be grantec 
to her as a whole, what stands in the way of 
dividing India into Provinces which are for 
all practical purposes racially and _liguisti- 
cally homogeneous, giving these divisions 
representative assemblies and converting the 
whole country into a federation of self-govern- - 
ing States? For instance, Bengal proper is 
racially and linguistically one; the Musalmans . 
for the most part being of Hindu crigin. The 
whole of the Hindustani-speaking tracts may 
also be constituted a self-governing State. 
Similar treatment way be accorded tc other 
divisions on the linguistic basis. Of course it 
may not be practicable to follow the language 
basis throughout India. But other bases are 
available. It will no doubt be objected that 
difficulty. 


these religious communities are left to them- 
selves. Animosities are often created by 
interested officials and their toaclies. Bus 
taking the worst view of the situation, have 
Hindus and Musalmans ever treated one 
another worse than ' Roman Oatholics and 
Protestants have done in Hngland and other 
European countries? Have they ever burnt 
one another alive? -Have Hindu-Musalman 
riots been more sanguinary than No-Fopery 


‘riots, anti-Jewish riots, the St. Bartholomew’s 


Day Massacres, &c.? In the United States of 


‘America, particularly in the South, cases of 


lynching of Negroes are not even now rare. But 
will Englishmen propose that for tiat reason 
Americans should be enslaved? If in spite of 
religious animosities, riots and massacres, 
representative institutions have ’flcurished in 
European countries, why should nat. they in 
India Pe 
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of Psychology might be greatly facilitated 
~~, if the pre-suppositions of the science were 
explained at the very beginning of a regular 
study of the subject. Psychology is not an 
independent science, a branch of-knowledge 
unconnected with such other branches, a 


| has always seemed to me that the study 


department of -inquiry which may be pursued, 


without taking for granted truths which form 
the subjects of other branches of inquiry. 
Apart. from Physiology, with which, during 
recent years, it has been more and more closely 
associated, its connexion with the other philo- 
sophical sciences, with Metaphysics, Logic and 
Theology, is most intimate, for it is a member 
of this particular family of sciences. Beforea 
systematic study of Psychology begins, its con- 
nexion with these sciences should, therefore, 
be shown as clearly as possible. If Psychology 
dealt with a distinct object, an object which 
is not the object of other branches of inquiry, 
it might have little to do with other sciences. 
If mind, which is the object of psychological 
investigation, were not also the object of 
Metaphysics, Logic and Theology, Psychology 
might be studied without any attention being 
paid to these other sciences. Butit is not so. 
The same object with which Psychology deals, 
is dealt with from different standpoints by 
the sciences. just named, so that in dealing 
with mind; the former comes into constant 
contact with the latter. The truths establish- 
ed in the other sciences must be treated as 
pre-suppositions in Psychological investiga- 
tions, or else investigations which are meta- 
physical, logical or theological, must he inter- 
polated into inquiries purely psychological. 


Of late, there has been a studied attempt on 
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the part of a class of philosophers to keep 





Psychology independent of the other branches ° 


of the same family, specially Metaphysics and 
Theology. The attempt Is not fundamentally 
an objectionable one. 
these sciences makes it necessary that, so far 
as possible, their functions should not be 
confused, and investigations which are proper 
to the one, should not unnecessarily be intrud- 
ed into another. 


absolute; so that, when it is attempted to be 
made absolute, 
grotesque and almost ridiculous. Few thingy 


are more amusing than to see metaphysical. 


problems systematically ignored in certain 
recent treatises on Psychology as outside its 


But this separation of func-— 
tions and treatment is only relative, and not’ 


The very distinction of . 


*® 


the results cannot but bar® 


j 


t 


proper sphere, and get those very_prohlems, — 


solved in a particular way, determining all the 
theories and doctrines set forth by the-authors 
in the course of their psychological investiga- 
tions,—investigations which are represented 
as purely psychological. There can be no 
objection, indeed, in laying aside certain 
investigations as metaphysical and not psy- 
chological, and yet using conclusions drawn 
from such investigations as .pre-suppositions 
iu Psychology. 
nature are made use of without any knowledge 
or recognition of their being metaphysical, 
~-when, moreover, they are held forth as 
inferences drawn from purely psychological 
facts, whereas they have all along guided me 


psychologist in his inquiries as pre-supposi-_ 
tions,as data and not questa -when such is’ 


*the case, I say, the result cannot but strike 


* one as grotesque and ridiculous. It will be 


a part of my task, in this lecture, to hold forth 


But when conclusions of this — 


ee 
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_ been an unprofitable toil to them, 


& 
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to you some of these subterfuges of recent 


' Psychology as studied in some of the schools 


of Philosophy. 

As apart of my to-day’s task, I have further 
to tell you that nothing is more important, tp 
commencing the study of Psychology, than to 
gain the true psychological standpoint. Ihave 
met with people who have gone through a 
whole course of psychological study with- 
out attaining the point of view from which 
Psychology looks at things. The result is, as 
could be expected, that the whole thing has 
and they 
feel that it has been unprofitable, I have 
seen students learning Psychology as they 
learn history or geography, committing to 
_memory facts which seem to them as remote 


ias the passage of the Israelites through the 


Red Sea or the Arctic regions explored by 


“Nansen, whereas the facts relate to an object 


re 


{, 


-diesome affair which 


= 
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‘vhich is their very self. I have heard stu- 
dents ask with wonder why such obviously 
material and external objects as sound, colour, 
resistence and extension should be treated 
as objects of Psychology ; and as this feeling 
of wonder has never ceased at any stage of 
their psychological study, Psychology itself 
has seemed to them a false science, a jumble 
ofunmeaning theories and problems, a med- 
should be put aside in 
favour of more real and profitable pursuits as 
soon as one’s academical career is over. ALI 
this would be impossible if it were once for 
all made clear at the very commencement of 
psychological study what is the scope and 
what are the limitations of Psychology, how 
this scope anc these limitations are, what they 


‘are and not otherwise, and how the same 
objects that form matters of inquiry to other 


sqjiences, may and do bécome objects of psy- 
chological investigation. Witbout further in- 


| ‘troduction, therefore, I proceed to make these 


points as clear to you as I can in ue course” 
of a short address. 
Task you, then, first of- all, to conceive a 


ed 
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clear distinction in your minds De ween beirg 
and knowing, between the exigtense 3f a thing 
in itself, and its being knO®wn by a. intelligeit 
subject. Perhaps you will be tcl] in course 
of time that the distinction Is orly relative 
and not absolute—only vydévaherica and nat 
pérandrthika, as our national pEi:csophy, tle 
Vedanta, says; but you need uz think ef 
that just now. Though only provsional, l= 
distinction needs to be clearly ccnceived et 
the beginning of philosophical scudy. 4s 
Professor Fraser says in efiect, tre znawledg2 
and ignorance of the distinetioa makes aJ 
the difference between a philosop'er and ar 
ordinary unreflective person. It is ove thing 
for an object to be unknown anc an:houg: 
of by intelligence and thus remam urrelatec 
to it, and quite another thing for it to ie 
known and thought of by, and thus tome in..« 
relation with, intelligence. So loaz ar inte 
far as it is in its former condition 9° capacit~, 
Psychology has nothing to do with it; itis 
only as something related to minc,—-elated 
to it as the object of its knowlec ge—that it 
is a subject for psychological imcciry. In 
this capacity, as a known or knowabe dhbjec:, 
any object, however remote frox us, mav 
become a subject for psychologicai ‘avestiga- 
tion as much as the mind itself. The mind 
itself is an object of Psychology orly because 
it is, and in 80 far as it is, a knowa thing. 
Now, I would ask you, again, 20nCceive 
cleary this rélation of knowing anc |uowr 
between the mind and its objects. You wil 
find gradually that the relation is ‘zr more 
deep and comprehensive than it at lrst seems 
t6 be. We distinguish between exte: nel and 
internal objects. The distinction is necessary 
in Psychology :-but if you think upon it, you 
will see that itis made by the mind i self, so 
that, in one sense, both external anil internal 
objects are internal to the mind that is, 
, equally related to itas known objects. The 
* mind ‘takes in everything known in its wide 
sweep, This table before me is known tc me, 


to 


actions possible. 
’ the mind itself, but all known and knowable 
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I see its colour, I feel its coldness, I perciéve. 


its extension and resistance. These qualities 
of the table, though the qualities of what we 
call an external object, are neverthless relat- 
ed to my mind. Just as my seeing, my 
totching, my perceiving are mental acts and 


so proper objects of Psychology, so the colour, - 


the coldness, the extension and the resistance 
that make these acts possible -without which 
these acts would not be possible, —-are alike 
objects of Psychology. You will see if you 
think upon the matter, that in the act of 


perception, and indeed in. all mental acts,—- 
. memory, imagination, judgment, feeling and 


willing -the subjects and object, the mind 
and objects conceived as acting upon the 
mind, are indissolubly connected. You cannot 
think of the mind acting or being acted 
tpon--as having these various ‘states of 
éonsciousness—without thinking of certain 


objects as related to it,—as making these 
‘You see now that not only 


objects come within the compr ehensive scope 
of Psychology. But in saying this, I do not, 


- by any means, mean that Psychology includes 


all other sciences—that all other sciences 


are its branches. Apart from the conception— 


which I at present allow -—of objects as lying 
without being known,--at any rate without 
being known to us as_ individuals,--even 


objects known or knowable to us may be 


treated of without their: relation to intelli- 


gence being considered. Not that by such 
treatment those objects are taken out of the 
sphere of knowledge,—for, if taken out of the 
sphere of knowledge, they could not be made 


objects. of any science whatever,--but we 


- may, by an act of mental abstraction, dis- 


é 


count their relation to intelligence, ignore this 
relation for a time, and treat of their relations 
to one another, or of their qualities, under 
various relations among themselvess Thus, 
we may treat of this table, which we ‘have 
seen to be a proper object of Psychology, 
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as an object in itself, 
ofit as an object unrelated to mind, which 
is impossible, but: by practically ignoring this 
relation. We may treat it as an object 


in itself and make it a subject for physical « 


investigation—investigation which is proper* 


to the science of physics. We may deal with 


its properties in their natural relations and | 


of the whole object in relation to the 
objects that surround it. You see that all 
this is possible only by a process of abstrac- 
tion. Now, it is this act of abstraction upon 
which all special sciences, i. e., sciences of 
particular classes of objects, are founded. It 
is not. only a fact, but a truism, that no object 
can actually be thought of as unrelated to 
mind, i. e., unrelated to thought, so that there 


not really thinking. 


can be no science into which Psychology, the 


science of mind, does not, in a sense, enter. 


But we may not always explicitly think of ther” 


relation of objects to ‘the mind, and that is 

what makes the natural sciences possible. 
Having briefly shown the relation of Psy- 

chology to the natural sciences, I shall now 


3 
\ 


speak of the philosophical sciences, seine 


with which the relation of Psychology is more 
intimate. You have seen that everythmg 
is comprehended in the wide sweep of 
knowledge, and as knowledge is the principal 


funetion of the mind, everything comes under > 


the scope of Psychology or.the .science of 
mind. But knowledge, the light that 


lighzeth everything-in the world, shines in us , 


only intermittently. We know objects’ and 
we cease to know them.: This lecture-room, 
with allits variety of objects, will cease to be 
an object of knowledge to us a few minutes 
hence. At this moment, while you are 


listening to me,a thousand objects that you 


have known are beyond your knowledge., ugh 


few hours hence, in the mysterious hours. a 


Sleep, what we call our own minds will them-? 
, selves cease to be objects of our knowledge, 
” and as individuals, as particular vehicles of 
knowledge, we shall cease to be knowing, 


a 


thinking beings. 
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But we know that even 


when unknown to us, objects continue to 


exist; for, when they come back to us, they ° 


come as old objects, as the same objects that 
were known before; and this would not be 
possible if they had ceased to exist while 
unknown to us. Here, then, we come 
into contact with a most strange fact, a 
fact which does not strike us as strange 
on account of its familiarity. It is that 
though, in one sense, we are limited, indivi- 
dual beings, we can,in another sense, trans- 
cend the limits of our individuality ~we can 
know objects which are :.beyond our indivi- 
dual experience. Thus, this room, with all 
its varied contents, is the object of our indi- 
vidual consciousness ; it forms a.part and par- 
cel of our conscious individual life at the 
present moment. But we also know that it 


“is not merely an aggregate of subjective 


Fat] 


sensations and ideas confined to the present 
moment; we know it is an objective reality, 
not depending for its existence on its momen- 
tary appearance to us, but having a basis of 
existence independent of our intermittent 
acts of perception. The whole of what we 
“all the material world is such an objective 
reality, a reality which we do not create by 
our momeutary perceptions of it, but which 
rather makes our perceptions possible. At 
any rate, this is the belief on which all prac- 
tical life, and-no less all scientific inquiry, 
is based, and for our present purpose, which 
is the examination of a few pre-suppositions 
of psychological study, the belief will serve as 
wellas the reality. Now, what we call our 
minds, our subjectivity as contrasted with 
the objectivity of the world, will be found to 
be, on close examination, as much objective 
@s the world, i.¢., as much permanent and 
real, and as little dependent on momentary 
perception, as the material world. In deep, 
dreamless sleep, we lose our minds as much 
as the material world. Weare then no more 
conscious of our minds than of the world; 
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-and yet we know that-our minds ar2 ot des- 
troyed by this temporary st8pens= of con- 


sciousness. The mind, imeach case not onl: 
re-awakes, but also keeps its idectisy full: 
intact. It knows itself as the same mindas 1 

was before, and identifies the contents of it: 

consciousness, its idéas and julgnents, u 
the same asit had before. It tins know: 
itself as an objective reality, a real ty having 
a higher and more lasting basis of existencc 
than its own transitory percep loas anc 
thoughts. In knowing ourselves, therefore 
as much asin knowing the world, ve trans- 
cend the limits of individuality. Thoug! 
everything that we know is knowz through 
the momentary perceptions and tkorgLts tha: 
constitute individual consciousn3as , we See 
that everything that thus comes tc our con- 
sciousness forms part of a grarc world 9i 
objective realities. This, then, is o1e of the 
pre-suppositions of psychology, oue viich ia- 
cludes all others that we may eLumerate 
Psychological inquiry, the inquiry irto tle 
contents of the individual conscicusess, intc 
the nature of these contents and the laws 
that determine them,--pre-suppose: « belief 
in the objective existence of th3 mind and 
the world,—their existence inde] e1 dently of 
their expression in the form of -oasciots 
individual life. Consciously or unconsciouly 
this pre-supposition guides us at every step 
of psychological inquiry. You will 1teet with 
Psychologists who will tell you anc undertake 
to prove to you that our belief in tle zeality 
of mind and the world is a later fornation, — 
that it is gradually formed out of d2e sensa- 
tions unrelated to any permanen:s Dird and 
unconnected by any necessary laws. But ii 
you are shrewd enough, you will see that the 
pre-supposition of an objective worl] zuides 
himas much as you, and that the primary 
elements, the so-called pure sensaticns, with: 
which de would build the world, are far from 
pure, that they already contain whet re woulc 
bring out of them. While professing zo think 
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‘of mere sensations, unrelated to a thinking 
being and thereby to one another, he really 
does nothing of theekind. Unconsciously to 
himself, he, like a juggler, smuggles into them 
the ideas of permanence, relation, substantia- 
lity, causality and so on, and brings them out 
as the creations of his psychological magic. 
Whole chapters and even whole treatises on 
Psychology might be shewn to be vitiated 
by this psychological jugglery; but for our 
present purpose what has been said’ seems 
enough. " . 


Here we come in sight, then, of the relation 
of psychology to Metaphysics. Psychology, 
the science of individual consciousness, pre- 
-supposes a belief in an objective world of 
facts, and Metaphysics is the science which 
deals with objective existence. It would be 
going out of my way to speak at any length 
on Metaphysics, specially at this stage of your 
Krowledge. But since I have undertaken to 
speak to you of the pre-suppositions of Psycho- 
lozy, it would not do for me to stop at the 
primary pre-supposition, which I have already 
mentioned; it seems incumbent on me to men- 
tion a few at least of its applications. I have 
said that Psychology pre-supposes the objec- 
tive existence of the material world, by which 
f mean nothing but the world that is present- 
ed to us in perception. Now, what are the 
conditions of the objective existence of this 
world? In actual perception, the world ap- 
pears to us as one related to knowledge. It 
is a seen, heard, smelt, tasted and touched 
world that we know in perception, and the 
world whose objective existence is the pre- 
supposition of psychological inquiry, is this 
perceived world. I say nothing here as to 
the actual or possible existence of a world 
unrelated to perception,— absolutely unrelated 
to knewledge. That world, if it exists, is not 
one with which psychology has anything to do. 
It is with a perceived world,a known, world, 
with which psychology deals, and it is the 
objective existence of such a ‘world that is 
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pre-supposed in all psychological investiga- 


tions. The objective existence of such a 
world further pré-supposes, therefore, the exis- 
tence of an objective Mind,—a Mind indepen- 





dent of the changing moods of our individual _- 


life,—a Mind related to us, indeed, and the 
very basis, of our conscious life, as we shall 
see, but which does not..forget with our 
forgetting, and does not sleep with our sleep- 
ing,--a Mind as much permanent, at any rate, 
as the world which is related to it. This 
objective Mind is what we call God in theo- 
logicel parlance, and so you will see that 
Psychology is based not only on metaphysical, 
but also on theological pre-suppositions. I 
have often regretted that the' study of Psy- 
chology brings no spiritual good to our young- 


. 


men, whereas the chief motive for the study » 


of the science with the ancients was spiritual 
improvement. 
science itself, but to the wrong method of 
teaching it that prevails at the present time. 
This wrong method is favoured both by a 
large and perhaps growing class of writers 


on Psychology and by many of its-ceaciérs. ~ 


I am far from being in favour of obstruct- 
ing or vitiating the progress of science by 
burdening it with doctrines of dogmatic 
Theology. But there is a theology which is 
not enly consistent with science, but on which 
science itself is based. All sciences comprise 
some principles which are truly theological. 
But Psychology does so more than any other 
science. Hven its basal principles imply judg- 
ments which are strictly theological, whether 
you call them by this name or not. I have 
already exemplified this in part; [ shall now 
furnish one or two instances more. You have 


seen that what we call our mind Is, notwith- . 


standing its intermittent expression, ifs congp 


tant forgetfulness, and its-regular and occa- 
sional lapses of consciousness, an objective ° 


feality, existing with its contents of ideas 


® * " . * 
and judgments even when its expression in an 
Now, what - 


individual form is in abeyance. 


The evil is not due to the® 


t 
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does this imply ? How is-this made possible ? 
You will easily see,.if you think on the matter, 
that ideas can exist only ina thinking mind, 
—~only so long as they are thought,—and 


judgments can have existence only in the 


form of being judged,—only in relation to a 
judging understanding. No material object 
like the brain can be the receptacle of thoughts 
and judgments, however necessary it may be 
for the manifestation of consciousness in a 
sentient life such as we are endowed with 
by the Oreator. It is only an ever-waking, 
ever-conscious mind that can explain the per- 
manence and constant re-appearance of the’ 


‘contents of our conscious life,—a Mind that 
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contains our little minds, and communicates 
to us all the varied wealth of our intellectual 
and spiritual life. The pre-supposition of the 
existence of this all-containing, all-uniting 
Mind, underlies all those laws of reproduction 
and association with which Psychology seeks 


_to explain the elaboration of the primary 


elements of mental life—the formation of 
concepts and judgments out of them. These 


~prbuary elements themselves pre-suppose such 


a Mind, and are quite wrongly conceived when 
this pre-supposition is ignored. The primary 
elements of mental life are not, as they ate 
often supposed to be, mere passing sensations 
unrelated to one another and undetermined 
by a permanent intellect. If they were such, 
they could no more be aggregated and formed 
into concepts and judgments than unextended 
points into lines and other extensive quanti- 
ties. If what is called a sensation were the 
momentary, unrelated thing it is represented 
to be, it could not persist and could not revive. 
There can be no meaning in the persistence 
and revival of an object which is’ confined> 
é the moment in which it is felt. In fact, 


Yar from persisting and reviving, it could not 


even be thought or spoken of; for it is only a 
determinate object, an object occupying & 
particular time and a particular place in rela- 
tion to other objects and thus related to an 
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intelligence uniting caose objects in the urity 
of its consciousness, that can*be thought end 
spoken of. The primarye elements of meal 
life, therefore, are not mere urrelated snd 
momentary sensations, but determinate «b- 
jects or ideas having necessary connexicns 
with other ideas and implying a permaneat 
Mind as their.source and supporz. Then, as to 
revival or reproduction, it.is only such a fixad 
idea, as I have already said, and not a momen- 
tary sensuous event, that can rS-appear ‘nn 
individual life after it has once vauished fran 
it. There can be no meaning in ths revival of - 
a sensation when once it has been felt urd 
lost. In another moment it would be another 
sensation, and not a previous one, shat woud 
arise. Nor can a mere sensation be similar to 
another sensation, for similarity implies can_- 
parison, and it is only fixed ideas tnat can ke 
compared, and not feeling objects. cf whic 
one vanishes for ever before the other arisa:. 
That we can compare our perc2pticns,—f@e 
instance, a succession of sounds wich we shad ° 
name a, b, e,—shows that they are not mere 
fleeting sensations, but determinate ideas ir 
an ever-conscious mind. If a were a merc 
fleeting sensuous event, it woulc te all over 
with it before b arose in our mirdr, and tue 
two could not be compared and snown to be 
related to each other as ‘before’ and ‘after, 
as ‘first’ and ‘second.’ The same vould hap- 
pen to the relation of b and ec, Tuen, as to 
association, let us suppose that c and b, two 
objects, have been associated in my past expe- 
rience. Does this past association suffice to 
explain why, on the appearance of a in my 
mind now, b follows? How can 3 :e-appear 
at all if it has not persisted in an ever-cons- 
cious mind,—a. mind that has not lostit with 
its lapse from my individual concioasness,— 
and how.can it now appear in my subjective 
experience in association with a, i? ic has no. 
all along been associated with it ix ¢ lasting, 
objective experience ? The laws of stbjective 
association will thus be ssen to be Lased on 
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‘au objective association,—a necessary and 
permanent confiection of objects in-a Mind 
which is the necess@ry pre-supposition of all 
things,—all laws and all events. It would be 
delightful to a teacher, and interesting to the 
pupil, and edifying to both thus to read the 
deeper meanings of the laws of mind in the 
course of psychologicalstudy. These meanings 
are nowhere absent in the noble science of the 
mind. It is either ignorance,—an inadequate 
conception of the nature and scope of the 
science—or a fashionable but misguided secu- 
larism that seeks to banish God from science 
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in the name of civilisation, -I say it is one or 
the other of these two things that overlooks 
these higher meanings hidden in the laws of 
mental life. However, though the subject is 
inexhaustible, enough, I suppose, has been said 


in this discourse to convince you that Psycho- 


logy is intimately connected with Metaphysics 
and Theology, and that it is suicidal to banish 
metaphysical and theological principles trom 
psychological investigations. 


SITANATH TATTWABHUSHAN, 


The above is the substance of an addvess. 


SAVITRI—AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY « - > 
IX me. AmIto be there no more? The idea. 


But that was only a thought. Whatever 
it might be that I thought I ought to do, 
with the morning and before my furious and 
vengeful mother-in law and before my ‘oruel 
and heartless sisters-in-law, my resolution 
melted away. I armed myself with the 
thought that it was a fate which, perhaps, by 
some evil doings in my previous birth f had 
brought upon me. “And what I have to 
undergo has to be undergone, There is no 
dallying with doom.” 

And while in a corner preparing a curry 
or cleaning a vessel, and solitary and all 
fearful, I worked on and could hear them talk- 
ing and laughing, I thought upon what my 
mother would be doing at home, how my 
brothers would be playing, how the whole 
village would be as jovial as it ever was, 
while I, until recently a careless bird, was 
now caged here and doomed to great sorrows. 
And I thought of the stream, and I thought 
of the field and I thought-of the hill, anda 
thousand thousand pictures danced around 


was crushing. My brothers, do they not en- 
quire about my wellare? How much I think 
of them! How often do I wish tc be with 
them! Why do they not come at all? 

“Thus I would think on and cry on till I was 
called. And then I must suddenly dry my 
tears and appear cheerful, otherwise— “ayo! 
what have we done that you should cry, 
madam,—ayo! we cannot afford to employ 
cooks to do your work--” and many a sen- 
tence like that would be levelled against me. 


-- And then I would think of what Sita and: 


Damayanti had suffered. Did not Sita loose 
her Rama and was exiled and had to pine for 
years and years? And did not Damayanti 
awake one morning and find herself all alone 
and in a horrid forest ? What were my suffer- 
ings when compared with theirs? And tha@ 
I would pray, pray to the God of my village, 
to give me patience to bear with my new 
felations— and I could scarcely shut my eyes 


"for the hot, burning tears that flowed out of 


them. 


i 
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At last my father eame,: He came to en- 
qauwe nuw 1 was getting on. Krishna, the 
landed proprietor, had come. Grand were the 
~preparations that were made to do fitting 
honor to him. My mother-in-law asked me 
to go and dress myself and “never to enter 
the kitchen, lest I should spoil anything.” 
My father was talking to Narayana, my 
father-in-law. Fora long long time he was 
talking. Would he not come to me? How I 
longed to fall at his feet-— to embrace him-~ 
to cry and to go away with him, away, far far 
away from this wretched, wretched place! 
How I longed to speak to him! And how 
much I had to tell him! 
had toask him! Would he not come to me 
soon? Thus behind the doors, hearing all that 
- they were saying, and hoping that they would 
’ stop at every word and my father would come 
to me, -I stood, my heart throbbing and my 

_breath coming and going. 


_“ Where is Savitri ?”---And thus saying my 

~atherrose from-where he sat and advanced 
towards the door where I was standing. Oh 
what was it that Ifelt? Iknew not, but 
when my father came to where I was stand- 
ing, my overburdened heart gave way and 
I burst into tears. 


And the tears would never cease but they > 


flowed on, and with each question of my 
father, dear, dear father, I could only cry 
on andon. My mother-in-law was the first 
to come, but .she stood at a respectful 
distance, but I cried on. It was not to be 
stopped. And as any one asked me any 
question, the answer came in abundance of 
tears. My sisters-in-law came hear mé, but 
Ahey had not the courage to comfort me.. My 
_ father-in-law caine and took me by my hand. 
“Why should you cry—you can go with 
your father and be there in your house atl 
play with your friends and brothers,-~Do nos 
cry, it is awkward,” 


And how much I . and mildly expostulated with ma. 


~ 


What a good man ! 1 His words went to my 
neart like the evening dew. Istopped crying. 


It was all that I wanted—I vanted to go 


home to my mother and brothes--I warted 
to leave this hell of a house an-] never come 
back again. 


“You are coming with me?—” asked my 


father. 


“Yes, father—-” I said—* I will—T will.” 


XI 

I started. I packed up my taizgs, In vain 
my mother-in-law murmured arl grumbied, 
In vain my sisters-in-law flitt=l here and 
there, reporters as they were to their motker. 
My father-in-law came to m3 
Why should 
Igo? Dof not get all that I want here? 


‘And does he not love me as my 2wn father? 


I never replied. Imust go. Oaf I must. 


And then it wasmy mother-ir—-law’s murn. - 


She wondered how any girl couzl have che 
audacity to cry so loud and befcre grown up 
females. What? Has she 
girls, younger than I by many yeurs, living wth 
their husbands, ever so contentad y ? Hag she 


not been a daughter-in-law hersel. Am I tie™ 


only girl that has come dowr irom heeven 
and could not do any work ? 
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not seen young - 


Ane she cursed - 


Ot oe 


her fate that threw me in her wary, So and 30 e 


would not have done so, and So aad So would ; 


have made a better daughter-intew. “T tell 
you, you must not go---” she said cecisively. 
[never made any reply. I wes silent. I 
looked down to the ground. I was afraid of 
her. And I could not reply. “Way are you 
silent—-I sav, you ought not to co.” 
{ had no reply to make. I was resolved to 
go, and tell what she would, I woud go.’ 
“Look at her obstinacy—sta-7y heart—I 
have never seen a girl like this!” 
— And with a face that was burailg and ey=s 
that were flashing she walked quickly away. 
My ‘tather meanwhile was speazing to my 
hushand, and after some time lcth of them 


‘at him. 
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entered iny room. A pang shot through my 
heart. Wil! mg father also persuade me to 
stay? WhatamtItedo? And my habitual 
fear of ny father, a fear which in the extre- 
mity of my feelings I had forgotten, returned 
to me agein. But I was very ‘agreeably 
disappointec. 

“Have you packed your things, Savitri?” 

“ Yes, father--—” I said. 

“Then let us go—” he said, and taking me 
by the hand he led me out of the room. My 
husband never said anything. I never looked 
[ wanted to go away. 
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“ Has she had her meals--” he asked. 


“Ves——’ TI said, looking down to the 
ground. 


Down below were my father-in-law and my 
mother-in-law, before each of whom J had to 
prostrate myself. Outside the gate was the 
carriage, and once in the carriage, IT was 
myself again, Hach roll of the wheel took 
me yards nearer to the place of my birth.—- 
Oh! what a joy was there! 


(To be continued.) 
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PLASSY ; 


{JUNE 23RD, 1757.) 


LASSY has come to be recognised as one 

of the decisive battles of India. It has 

even come to claim recognition as a 
“great battle” fought and won by the sword 
“as a fit retribution for the atrocities of the 
Black Hole.” | 


- Whatever might have-been the real charac- 


ter of the actual struggle, few will seriously 
dény that it was not the sword but the 
pen, which ensured the victory ; and created 
for the English unexpected opportunities to 
carve out an Empire in the Hast. Praise has, 
however, deen given to all concerned, particu- 
larly to tke 39th Regiment, with the privilege 
of bearing on its banners the name of Plassy, 
and the Motto—Priinus in Indis, to clothe 
Plassy with every military honor due to all 
great battles in history, 

It was not a regular fight. It was not even 
a fair fight. It was only when treason had 
done its work that Olive was encouraged to 
advance without the certainty of being anni- 
hilated. | 


Yet Plassy was a decisive engagement, It 
decided the fate of Moslem rule. It was the 
beginning of the end, or the great_end itself, 
which paved the way for a great beginning, — 
the birth of a new England and new India, 
fraught with great possibilities for both in 
establishing a new landmark in the history 
of man. ; 

The story has, therefore, a peculiar fascina- 
tion for all classes of readers and for all time 
to come. It cannot accordingly be out of 
place to recapitulate the events which brought 
about the great end,—not at any rate at a 
time when the first idea for a fitting memorial 
to the “ Baron-de-Plassy” has come to engage 
public attention after a century and a hall. 

The great Mogul was a great potentate,— 
great in every way—in power, prestige ands, 
prerogative. He was graciously pleased to 
confer on the English Company a great con- 
cession,—a commercial privilege—protected 
Hy an Imperial Firman, authorising the re- 
cipients to carry on a lucrative trade, free 
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LORD CLIVE. NAWAB ALIVERDI KHAN, , 
From a painting in the palace of the Nawab Rahadur of Murshidabad, 
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PLASSY 


of all customs dutv under a Special permit 
called dastak. This document empowered 
the Company alone to trade under a limited 
concession, limited to export trade and to such 
trade of specified articles only. None but the 
Company could claim ‘this privilege. But the 
advantages were too tempting to be easily 
. foregone by the unscrupulous adventurers, 
who had then come out to India “ either to die 
of fever, or to make a fortune in the Hast.” 
Money appears to have been the great gospel 
‘in which every one believed, English or Indian ; 
and the proverbial “pagoda tree” afforded 
_ many opportunities forall. The dastalk, there- 
j fore, came to be abused. It was sought to. be 
extended to all sorts of trade, export or 
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inland, to all classes of articles, specified or. 


Cotherwise, and to all’ uscrupulous persons, 
. English or Indian, who could purchase it 
with money, or fabricate it with impunity. 
This did not fail to stir up troubles for the 
English. The Nawab, whose revenues were 
affected, insisted upon its proper use; the 
adventur ers, whose profits were swelled, tried 
e the abuse. 
a hard duel, not altogether fair on 
0th sides. In the struggle which followed, 
the English came to discover a secret,---the 
value of a well-applied bribe to the influential 
4 officials, who held control over the affairs of 
State. The early records of the British in 
Bengal abounded in-‘instances of this nature. 
The Fouzdar of Hugly, the Naib of Dacea, the 
heir-apparent to the Musnud, all bad to be 
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In Aliverdi Khan the Hnglish fouid an er- 
ception to the general rule. Mle tried to be 
just. He had, therefore, fo punist -he EEng- 
lish, whenever he caught them robbing. But 
the fifteen years’ war, the Marhatta invasion 
of Bengal,—left him little leisure to atrend to 


internal administration. Yet his so-ernment 


had many a quarrel with the Hnglish,alk based 


“ appeased,”—some with annual presents, all 


with occasional sifts, which would purchase 

their patronage and ensure peace. This gave 

the Kuglish the first handle to wield the 

officials to advance their ‘cause.’ It was an 

‘ge. of spoliation, and it might be urged on 

' behalf of every Hnglishman, thus engaged in 

; money-making, that he was satisfied with so 

| little! This was in substance the only pled 

put forward by Clive when he was questioned © 
about his ill-gotten gains. 
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on the abuse of the dastak or an somee eae 
agerandisement of the “foreign merchant.’ 
We have it on the authority: of Holwell that 
his “last advice to his grandson was t» €eprive 
the English of military power.” 

The erowth of this power had a lissory of 
itsown. It originated with the emolcy ment 
of “ Burkandazes” to protect the “actory and 
its merchandise. It developed-intc aa crgani- 
sation, as occasions arose, for all parsons to 
protect thetr lives and property as best the 
could, under orders of the Nawab, -vho was 
obliged to grant large concessions it tLis behali 
in times of trouble. The English d.d 10: sleep 
over the same like other Huropears. Ther 
built “Fort William,” they. constru2t«d ‘lefen- 
sive works round thier Cossimbazar fectory, 
and excavated the notorious “J Tarhatia ditch.” 
They also enlisted soldiers and sepcys, import- 
ed guns and field-pieces ; and in theiz a »pzehen- 
sion of a war with France, kept a navy in Indian 
waters, ready to come to the relief of Calcutta. 
Their repeated successes in the south aad fillec 
the dying Nawab with apprehensions, which: 
he could not live to remove. He died with a 
word of caution on his lips to indicate the 
policy his successors should follow. , 

The Hnglish had also to shape a rolicy of 
their own. They received “many insults 
from the government, ” —particularly in their 
giving public orders that “no persor should 
serve the factory.” - The Court of D rectors. 
who- managed the trade from .Lorda, were, 
however,: unwilling to add to their sroubles 
in. thee Hast. . To all representations from 
Bengal, for the increase of military power. 
they had only one answer to return. 
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“Wemust recommend it to youin the strongest 
manner to be as well on your guard as the nature and 
circumstances of youg presidency will permit to 
defend our estate in Bengal; and in particular that 
you will clo all in your power to engage the Nawab 
to give you his protection as the only and most 
effectual measure forthe security of the settlement 
. and property.” =! 

This was-the last advice from “ Home” on 
which the English had to depend for their 
guidance in the struggle which followed the 
death of Aliverdi. They could not and they 
did not openly disregard these injunctions; 
but they did not at the same time neglect 
what they thought was the only sovereign 
remedy, the development of military power. 
They had, therefore, to develop a diplomacy, 
which necessarily depended upon duplicity for 
its success. Oallit by any name, ‘ oriental’ 
or occidental—it was a diplomacy which was 
sought to be justified by the peculiar require- 
ments of the situation. The actors never. 
appeared to be ashamed of it, as indeed the 
weak in every age cannot afford to be ashamed 
of the clandestine means in which alone they 
fancy they find a real protection. 

The death of Aliverdi was a signal for the 
outbreak of internal dissensions, which had 
so long threatened the succession. Aliverdi 
had no son to succeed him. He had three 
daughters, whom he had married to the three 
sons of his brother. All of them were pro- 
vided with lucrative appointments. Nawagis 
Muhammad was governor of Dacca, Syed 
Ahmed of Purnea and Jain-ud-din of Bihar. 
Aliverdi adopted his grandson, the unfortu- 
nate Sirajaddowla, and appointed him his heir 
and successor in the government. When 
Aliverdi breathed his last (may his soul rest 
in peace!) he left behind him three daugters 
and two grandsons. Ghasetty Begum, the 
widow of Nawagis Muhammad, with the help 
of his deputy Rajballabh, set up a claim to the 
Musnud on behalf of her adopted son % Sokut 
Jung; son and successor of Syed Ahmed, was 
not without his pretensions, But Sirajaddowla 
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managed to occupy the Musnud without any 
open rupture. . 

The English knew not whom to “ appease” 
with the best advantage. So they kept their 
eyes on all. 
ledged their loyalty to Sirajaddowla, they did 
not hesitate to enter into a sort of secret 
understanding with Rajballabh nor scruple 
to watch the chances of Sokut Jung. Their 
diplomacy at this stage taxed the cleverness 
of all to devise effective methods by which. 


alone they could steer clear of all difficulties, 


which this situation thrust upon them from 
every Side. 

The English made many a mistake. The 
first and foremost was their secret alliance 
with Rajballabh, which forced them to give 


ail 


Though they openly acknow- 


shelter to his son, Krishnaballabh, in Calcutta, 4 


at the risk of offering a just irritation to the 
Nawab on the Musnud. They hastened the’ 


repairs of the fort and the construction of: 


defensive work on the river-side, In this also: 


they deliberately disobeyed the injunction of: 
Sirajaddowla, and ordered his ambassadors to_ 


be turned outof the settlement. | 
agent at Cossimbazar, appears to&, : 
the great oracle whom the Councils, 
cutta had to follow in all these hasty 0% 
sions. He continued to report that thous. 
seated on the Musnud, Sirajaddowla had no 
chance to be confirmed in the Government, 
which would come into the hands of Rajbal- 
labh, to be retained by him in the name of 


Ghasetty Begum and her adopted son. 
The crisis came. It came with a sudden- 


ness which baffled all diplomacy. Mr. Watts 


acquainted the Governor and Council of Oal- 


cutta that _ 
“he was told from the Durbar, by order of the 
Nawab, that he had great reason to be dissatisfiga 
with the late conduct of the English in general. 
Besides he had heard they were building new for- 
tifications near Caleutta without even applying to 
ehim or consulting him about it, which he by no means. 
approved of; for he looked upon (the English) only 
as a set of merchants, and, therefore, if (they) chose 


~~ 


“ 










~ 


to reside’ in his dominions under that denomination, 
(they) were extremely welcome ; but as Prince of the 
country, he forthwith insisted on the demolition of 
all those new buildings (the English) had made.” , 


_ The oracle spoke and the Council obeyed. 
<The story has been told at length by.Orme. — 
“Ag the last advices from Kasimbazar describ- 
ed the event between Sirajaddowla and the widow 
of Nowagis to be dubious, the Council resolved that 
both the messenger and the letter (from the Nabob) 
were too suspicious: to be received, and the servants, 
who were ordered to bid him depart, turned him out 
of the Factory and off the shore, with insolence and 
derision : but letters were despatched to Mr. Watts, 
instructing him to guard against any evil conse- 
quences from this -proceeding.” 
It was duplicity indeed to turn out the 
Nabob’s messengers with, insolence and deri- 
Gsion, and to instruct Mr. Watts to guard 
~against its evil consequences by submitting 
suitable explanations to the Darbar. But the 
' duplicity did not succeed. The English factory 
at Cossimbazar was beseiged by the Nabob’s 
troops, inspite »f the best efforts of Mr. Watts 
to assuré the Nabob that the English Council 
had offered him no real insult. The attack 
on Cossimbazar, however, opened the eyes 


of the Hinglish Council. They were now very" 


eager to appease the Nabob, and they ins- 
_tructed Mr. Watts “to submit to any condi- 


tion which the Nabob pleased to’ impose.” — 
Watts submitted accordingly to the following: 


conditions by executing a bondof obedience — 


(1) “to destroy the redoubt at Perrins near Calcutta : 
(2) to deliver up any of the Nabob’s subjects that 
should fly to the English to evade j ustice ; (3) to give 
an account of the dastaks for several years past ; (4) 
to pay a sum of money that should be agreed on for 
the bad use made of them; (5) and lastly, to stop Mr. 
Holwell’s extensive powers as zemindar of Calcutta 
which he wielded to the great prejudice of the Nabob’s 
susjects in the town.” 


4 The conditions were fair; but they aimed 
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practice. The abuses remained as mnexecked 
as ever. They only mocked fhe abob ail 
the-more and wounded his*prestige a. @ ruler 
of the country. ‘He now recalled to his mind 
the last words of his ‘illustrious grarl-father. 
They were words of caution but they excited 
the young Nabob to immediate action 

“They, who, we See, are eyery. day .using ail their 
policy and their power against what they taemselves 
say.is the Law of the most High, are oaly to be 
restrained by force.” . 

These were the words which now cinnec 
in the ears of the young Nabob nigLt and day. 
He resolved to enforce submission to the sti- 
pulated conditions by force; and wth that 
object in view marched upon Calcatca with - 
the best part of his army. 

The English could hardly meet such force 
by force. They, therefore, sent orlers to 
their chiefs at Dacca, Jugdea, Balassore and 
other places “to withdraw and cut their 
factories with what effects they could secure.” 
They entreated the Seths to interzele, and 
they ventured to approach the Nabob—not 
with a view to submit to the stipulated con- 

_ditions,—but with a view to induces ‘him to 
‘cancel the bond. The usual method of“ calm- 
ing the angry feelings of Hastern p-inces” 
was resorted to. ‘A sum of money was ten- 
dered to purchase the Subahdar’s aksence; 
but it was indignantly refused. The Nabob 
entered the town, and laid siege to tle fort. 
Governor Drake and~his principal civil and 
military officers fled in a ship with the ladies, 
leaving the rest of the garrison to meet the 
wrath of the angry Nabob as best thay could, 
The flight was unavoidable, it was peraps a 
necessary step. Says a celebrated histo~ian :— 
’ “Tn such circumstatices the expediency 0? anandon- 
ing the fort and retreating on ship-board. n -turally 
occurred to the beseiged, and such a retraa~ might 
have been made without dishonor. But tle vant of 
concert, together with the criminal eagerness mani- 


-a death-blow at the money-making scheme. e poteg by.some of the principal servants o: tLe Com- 


So the conditions were allowed to remain on 


*pany to provide for their own safety at anz s-crifice, 


paper, never to be sincerely submitted to in- made the closing scene of the seige one of the 
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most disgraceful ini which Englishmen have ever been 
enzaged.” , ‘ 

The fall of Calcutta obliged the Pantie 
Englishmen to conceal’ themselves at Fulta, 
where shey braved the worst privations in the 
fond hope of receiving a relief from Madras. 
But when the news arrived at Madras, “ it 
scarcely created more horror and resentment 
‘than consternation and perplexity.” This is 
the evidence left behind by Orme, an. eye- 
wifness, who was himself a member of the 
council at Madras. Another eye-witness tells 
us how fared the unhappy fugitives at Fulta :— 

“ The remains of our unfortunate colony were now 
lying ou board a few defenceless ships at Fulta, the 
most unwholesome spotin the country, destitute of 
the common necessaries of life; but, by the assist- 
ance of the French and the Dutch, and partly by the 
assistance of the natives, who privately supplied them 
with'all kinds of provisions, they support the honors 
of their situation. 

Macaulay,-in his essay on Lord Clive, certi- 
fied ‘that “ within forty-eight hours after the 
~arrival of the intelligence, it was determined 
that an expedition should be sent to the 
Hughley and that Clive should be at the head 
cf the land-forces.” It is difficult to say 
where Macaulay could get facts to justify this 
bold assertion. — e 


The Council of Madras wasted two ona: 


in fruitless deliberations. When they actual- 
ly came to send an effective relief, they had 
no end of altercations in selecting a General. 
Pigot, the Governor of Madras, was not a 
soldier by profession. Colonel Aldercron was 
senior in rank, but he had no experience. 
Oolonel Lawrence was fit in every way, but 
he-was asthmatic and infirm. There was, 
thus, no choice left except sending out Clive 
at tle head of the land-forces and Watson in 
charge of the royal navy. They were, there- 
Jore, sent out armed with letters of recom- 
mendation from the Nizam and the Nawab of 


Arcot to sue for peace and re-establish the ° septer: 


trade, 
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When they reached Fulta, the fugitives had 
already secured the pardon of the Nabob 
through the officers of State, whose friendship 
and support had been extended to them with 
a lavishness well-known in history. 
and Watson were, however, 
They found in Manikchand, the Governor of 
Calcutta, a ready tool. At Budge-budge, a 
bullet passed by the turban of Manikchand, 
and he fled at once te Murshidabad, leaving 
Calcutta once morein the hands of the Hng- 
lish, who completed their victory by plundering 
Hughly. Sirajaddowla once again marched 
upon Calcutta to punish this insolence. He 
wrote from Hugly to Admiral Watson— 

“Ycu have taken and plindered Hugly, and made a 
war upon my subjects : these are not acts becoming 
merchants. 
am arrived near Hugly. I am likewise crossing the 





live 
Sey 
eager for war. 


[have, therefore, left Maxudahbad, and J 


river with my army, part of which is advanced to-«€. 


wards your camp. Nevertheless, if you have a mind 


to have the company's business settled upon its 
ancient footing, and to give a currency to their trade, 


send a person of consequence to me who ean make 
your demands, and treat with me upon this affair.” 


Olive hesitated, he made a night attack upon 
the camp of the Nabob, and after an “honor- 
able retreat ” condescended to conclude peace 
by an agreement which is known as the 
“treaty of Alinagar.” 

This treaty stood in the way of attacking 
the French at Chandernagar. The Nabob 
“ detested the idea” ; fle warned the English 
against breaking the peace of the country, 
and atlvised them to open negotiations with 
the French for a suitable treaty. Watson 
stubbornly refused to sign any such treaty. 


The Wnglish had, therefare, no alternative but 


to attack Chandernagayr. 
Nabob, 
Way. 

the French. 


The troops of the 
under Nanda Kumar, stood in the 


> 


——— 


$ 


They were stationed there to proteyat 
But Nanda Kumar moved off . 


with his army to enable the Mhglisly to take’ 


Chandernagar with the help ofa French de- 
The service’ thus rendered to the 
Huglish by Nanda Kumar for a well applied 


o 


- 
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‘bribe, is still noted in.the records in the words 
of Clive,— . : 


7 


“We the servants of the Hast India Company, should 
always be grateful to that noble-minded and wealthy 
native merchant of Calcutta, Omichand. It was 
through his agency that we suceéeded to secure the 


assistance and co-operation of Dewan Nanda Kumar, 


Fouzdar of Hugly. A body of the Subahdar's troops 
were stationed within the bounds of Chandernagar 
previously to our attack of that place. These troops 
belonged to the garrison of Hugly, and were tinder the 
command of Dewan Nanda Kumar. -If these troops 
were not withdrawn, it would have been highly 
improbable to gain the victory.” 


The fall of Chandernagar sealed the fate of 
Sirajadowla, and precipitated -his ultimate 
discomfiture at Plassy. The Nabob had only 
one choice now, a choice between giving 
shelter to the French and placing himself at 
the mercy of his conspiring officials who at- 
tempted to procure his dethronement with the 
help of the English. Circumstances forced 
the hands of the young Nabob to trust the 
Hnglish and to bid adieu to the French. 

Left alone and unfriended, Sirajadowla had 


_yet an arihy that could strike terror into the 


hearts of all. But his faithless generals en- 
tered into a conspiracy with the English and 
resolved to place his kinsman, Mir Jafar, on 
the Musnud. A secret treaty was executed 
by Mir Jafar under circumstances peculiarly 
difficult. A breath of suspicion could even 
then spoil the scheme and punish the treason. 
The treaty had, therefore, to be settled and 
executed in secret, with all the caution and 
dissimulJation which the parties could adopt. 
Great dexterity as well as secrecy being 
necessary in executing the plan of this revo- 
lution, the whole management thereof was 
left to Col. Clive and to Mr. Watts. One 


rgontrolled the affair of the secret committee 


‘" 


at Calcutta, and the other the council of the 
conspirators at Murshidabad. But Mr. Watts, 
being too closely watched by the Nabob's 
spies to venture himself, was obliged to take 


an agent into his confidence. This agent was 
\ 


-_ 
, eed 
—— 


no other than “that noble-minded and wee-- 
thy native merchant ol Calcutta. Omichand.” 

Says a strong critic of*the day. 

“ Necessity, which in polities aipene =e. al oatas 
treaties or forms whatever, induescd the Englis! 
Hast Indian Company's representatives (-bout thre - 
months after the treaty of Alinagar), tz de-ermine ‘ “7 
the blessing of God’ upon dispossessimg sirajadow. 
of his Nizamut and giving it to anothe>.” 

But it was not possible to acljeve thc 
object in a fair fight. It was not even posél- 
ble to settle the terms in. public. So Cliv- 
wrote to the Nabob in terms “so udectiona: - 
that they for a time lulled the sommg prins: 
into security.” The same courizr, who ezur- 


_ ried this “soothing letter,” carri-<d to Mn 


Watts another in which Clive wiotc :— 

“Tell Mir Jafar to fear nothing. [ ill joinh 4 
with five thousand men who never tus ed their bac. 
Assure him, I will march night and de> t his assis- 
ance, and stand by him as long as IT iave a wm 
left.” 

The Karly Records of British ticia, a cou- 
pilation of skill and labour, gives the plin 
truth about these transactions. 

“The plain truth was that the sc-culled trea. «s 
were mere agreements patched up cn “he eve ula 
revolution. The English were i: wu position o 
demand anything, the Nabob-expectznt zould vera e 
nothing. There was not even a sha-tow of delibem- 
tion, for there was no time to hagyle over terms.” 

The secret treaty, thus patched =p in ba:.b, 
secured to the company anu iis servau-s 


pecuniary advantages of greal Tmportans. 


Clive was, therefore, anxious to have is 
treaty executed by Mir Jafar witL every ‘=- 
mality,—with a solemn oath on she Sacred 
Koran,—in the presence ofare ‘alle witness, 
who would not deny the execnton, Wrtis 
was accordingly deputed to carry the trea y 
and get it signed in his prese_ce This rs 
beset with more difficulties tan Clive co Ad 
foresee. The Nabob had his sus zic ons agairst 
all, and particularly against Alir Jafar. He 
had deputed his trusted spies keep a stiit 
eye on the movements cf Mir Jafar. It sas 
not possible for Watts to elude tics vigilaL+e. 


He, therefore, entered Mir Jafar’s harem in 
a palanquin asa lady of position; and Mir 
Jafar put his signatute on the document with 
an endorsement in his own hand that “he 
swore by God and the Prophet of God to 
abide by the terms while he had life.” 

Omichand created an unexpected difficulty, 
which, threatened the conspirators with a 
(dlisclosure of their scheme. He, too, expected 
a suitable reward, and demanded thirty lacs 
to be noted in the treaty as his share for the 
risk he had taken.in helping the conspirators. 
Clive was more than a match for such 
persons. He formed the plan of a fictitious 
treaty to hoodwink the “wily merchant.” 
Watson refused to be a party to these tricks. 
But Clive overcame his scruples by making 
Lushington sign the Admiral’s name. | 

As far as Clive’s reputation is concerned, 
the question is of no moiment,as he himself 
deciared in his evidence before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons that 

‘He never made a secret of it, for he thought it 
warrantable in such a case and would do it again a 
hundred times,” 

But his countrymen took a different view of 
this sharp practice. Mill made no secret of 
his verdict. “Clive,” he wrote, “was aman 
, to whom deception, when it suited his pur- 
pose, never cost a pang”. Malleson went a 
step further in his denunciation. He wrote— 

«The greed for money, the ever-increasing demand 


for the angmentation of the sum originally asked for, 
the dishonoring trick .by which a confederate was to 


be baulked of his share in the spoil, these are actions - 


the contemplation of which makes, and will always 
make, the heart of an honest man burn with indig- 
nation.” : 


. 


The historian could hardly anticipate that a 
hundred and fifty years ater the event funds 
would be raised by his countrymen for a 
suitable memorial in honour of the very man 
whose contemporaries condemned him, with 
one voice as a man “ to whom deception, when 
it suited his purpose, never cost a pang”. 
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“As goon as the secret treaty was duly 
signed, sealed, and made over to the English 
agent, the time for action came to engage the 
serious attention of Clive. He appears to 
have hesitated, suspected and prevaricated 
from start to finish ; at no stage manifesting 
the courage with which he had tried to 
inspire Mir Jafar in his secret correspondence. 
There were good grounds for such hesitation 
at every. step. from Calcutta to Plassy the 
Kuglish had to march over a hostile country, 
domineered at every important place,--at 
Hugly. Agradwip and Cutwa,--by the garrisons 
of the Nabob. The commanding officers at all ; 
these places had to be “ appeased” with the 
help of Omichand; their professions of fidelity 
had to be scrutinised before their stations 
could be approached; their seeming resist~ 
ance had to be overcome by mock attacks, 
which had also to be managed: with skill in 
anticipation of unexpected treachery; and 
above all, the real attitude of Mir Jaffar and 
his associates had to be carefully ascertained 
before the English army could be ordered to 


march across the river to the field o#Plassy7~ 


This taxed the cleverness of Clive at every 
turn, As a matter of necessary precau- 
tion, he sent out an advance guard to occupy 
the military stations of the Nabob before he 
ventured to go there in person. At Cutwa 
there must be along halt; for that was the 
last place which afforded the chance of a re- 
treat to the Bay, should the plan miscarry in 
apy way. It was indeed a trying situation, 
which would have perplexed any soldier. Be- 
fore Clive lay the Bhagirathi, over which it 
was easy to advance, but over which, if things 
went ill, it was not easy to return. Had de- 
feat ensued, “not one man would have return- 
ed to tell it,”’— so said Clive in his deposition 
in after years. Much bewildered by this per-— 
plexity, as well as by the danger of coming to . 
aetion without horse, of which the English — 
kad none, Clive wrote to the Raja of Burdwan 
who was discontented with the Nabob, inviting 


é 
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him to join the English with his cavalry, “even 
were they only a thousand.” Nor was this all. 
Olive called a couhcil of war. The question 
that was put to this council has come to be 
variously worded by various authorities. 
Olive said in his deposition before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, that the 
question was,—“whether they should cross 
the river: and attack Sirajadowla with their 
own force alone, or wait for further intelli- 
gence ?” Coote. deposed before the same 
tribunal; but he said the question was,— 
* whether in those elrcumstances it would be prudent 
to come to an immediate action with the Nabob, or to 
fortify themselves where they were, and remain till 
the monsoon was over, and the Marhattas could be 
brought into the ecottntry to join the English ?” 
Contrary to the forms usually practised in 
councils of war, of taking the voice of the 
- youngest officer fitst, and ascending from that 
to the opinion of the President, Clive gave his 
own opinion first. It was difierent from what 
he had so eloquently represented to Mir Jafar 
in his letter of assurance. He could not and 
he did not vote for an advance. On the same 
side voted Majors Kilpatrick, Archibald Grant, 
Captains Waggoner, Corneille, Fischer, Gaupp, 
Rumbold, Palmer, Molitor, J ennings and 
Parshaw, a strong majority, too strong to be 
lightly set at naught. Major Eyre Coote took 
a different view. He was for immediate 
attack. He wassupported in his view by Cap- 
tains Alexander Grant, Cudmore Muir, Cars- 
tairs Campbell and Armstrong. But the 
opinion of Clive and his majority prevailed, 
so long as he did not hear again from Mir 
Jafar. When he heard again, his hesitation 
gave place to a bold resolve, and the army 
advanced. It was an army of 650 -Kuropean 
gantry, 150 artillery men, (including 50 sea- 
_men,) 2,100 sepoys, and a small number of 
Portuguese, making a total of something more 
than 3,000 men (not even the 5,000 promised 
in the letter to Mir Jafar). This army with 
only six field-pieces, to oppose the army of the 
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Nabob on his own field, could, rat have be#: 
meant for a fair .and serious fight by ths 
conspirators. They wantel as haw aad Clir: 
had enough for such a purpose. 

But the show looked poor when the day 

dawned on the field of Plassy. Olive hac 
reached Plassy-grove before day break, afts: 
a very fatiguing march and thrcuch a whore 
night’s’ rain. The soldiers slept. but few » 
the officers, and least of all the ccmmander 
At day break the Nabob’s army was perceiver 
marching out of their lines towards tlic 
mango-grove, which the Engl:sh were u 
possession of; their intention seemed to be .: 
surround the English. Savs an e:e witness. 
“ What with the number of elephants, cll covered witl 
searlet-cloth embroidery, their horse, wiSh sheirdram 
swords glistening in the sun, their Eeavy cannan 
drawn by vast train of oxen, and their stzncards fiving 
they made a grand and formidable ap-peasanee.” 

Formidable indeed! “For if Mir afar, Yuu 
Lutiff and Rai Durlab, who stood at the head 
of their vast army, arrayed in a semi-circle, 
had only advanced towards the Engiisk, ther 
would have been totally annibiafed in ci 
moment without receiving the caance c? 
returning a single blow. But these General: 
of the Nabob also stood in their lin2s to suppl 
a pre-arranged show. Mir Madan sTohus 
Lal and Captain Sinfray alone stocd in front 
with a strong determination to die or conquer. 
They were the only faithful soldiers, where 
so many were faithless and corrip.. Their 
attack was sincere and well dirested. I.. 
struck terror into the heart of che braves: 
soldier in the English camp. The dIaaomedan 
historian records an anecdote, a canversation 
between Olive and Omichand at this Fineture. 
in which Clive is’ said to have repr-mandec 
Omichand for his false assurance thet there 
was to be no, fight at all, but onky a sure 
victory, to be picked up by the mere presence 
of the Wnglish, An eye witness-sars — 

“Wesoon found such a shower of dalle pouring 
upon us from. their fifty pieces of cannor that we 
retired ander cover of the bank.” 
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This was precisely the order of the Knglish 
Commander, who himself retired to the’ hunt- 
ing house close by. Orme’s description of 
this battle is graphic and reliable. He says,— 

“ Some say Clive was asleep, which is not improba- 
ble. considering how little vest he had for so many 


hours before ; but this is no imputation against his 
courage or conduct,” 


An accident decided the fortunes of the day. 
The brave Mahomedan General, Mir Madan, 
was killed at noon, the Nabob was prevailed 
upon to bring back Mohan Lal and Sinfray ; 
and was persuaded by his generals to leave 
the field for his capital in the afternoon. 
This left the camp in the possession of the 
Huglish, and placed Plasay on the list of 
the decisive battles of India, 

It was undoubtedly a decisive battle. It. 
decided more matters than one. It decided 
the course of action, the only policy, which 
would enable Olive to achieve wonders in 
building an Hmpire for England in the Far 
Kast with little or no exertion on the part 
of his mother-country. He discovered the 
great secret of setting one party against 
another. In this he succeeded everywhere 
in his after-career in India. It may, however, 
be noted to his credit that he never appeared 
to forsake his Indian friends, which enabled 
him to acquire their unflinching attachment 
in a country where their own kithand kin had 
failed to inspire confidence. 

The story of Plassy is thus a romance 
“ sparkling with incidents of the most varied 
character.” It laid bare in bold relief the 
defects in the cbharacter.of the Indian raées, 
aud thereby encouraged the English to aspire 
to the empire-building for which they are 
now so well-known. It indicated the real 
nature of the Indian people,--their impres- 
sionable character, and passionate apprecia- 
tion of great qualities, which formed alike 
their strength and weakness,—“‘ their strength 
after subjugation, and weakness during the 
struggle.” Plassy disclosed how whole divi- 
sions could be set in opposition to other 
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divisions. Col. Malleson sums up the matter 
in well-chosen words. He says:— 

“Tn the combination of astuteness with simpli- 
city, of fearlessness of death and conspicuous personal 
daring with inferiority on the field of battle, in 
gentleness, the submission, the devotion to their 
leader, which characterised so many of the children 
of the soil, the student of history will not fail to 
recognise a character which demands the affection, 
even the esteem of the European race which, chiefly 
by means of the defects and virtues I have alluded to, 
now exercises overlordship in Hindustan.” 


Plassy has, therefore, a lesson for all; but 
a dispassionate consideration alone can bring 
home the lesson to the rulers and the ruled, 
and induce them to make one united effort 
for the real advancement of the country. In 
that alone lies the sure foundation of a fitting 
memorial of Plassy, not in any monument or 
statue that money can purchase. 

The plea for this appeal to both is supported 
by every incident in history. It was Plassy 
which tied together the Hnglish and the 
Indian in one common tie, that of their com- 
mon interest to usher in a better-form of 
administration in which the merchants and 
landlords, and through them the people in 
general, might have a greater voice and a 
more sympathetic treatment. It was a deli- 
berate attempt to make the will and pleasure 
of the ruler give place to the real adyance- 
mentof the ruled. Theonly way in which the 
memory of Plassy can be really honored, must, 
therefore, lie in: the united effort of both to 
introduce and ensure a better administration 
of the Empire. If Plassy needs be remem- 
bered at all, both should receive encourage- 
ment to remember it with mutual gratitude, 
without any reference to the sword or the 
pen, which supported the diplomacy, “ oriental 
or occidental.” — a 


Whatever might have been the direct or® 


éndirect after-effects of the encounter at 


¢Plassy, it could not claim recognition as a 


“creat .battle,’ nor as a “fit retribution for 
the atrocities of the Black Hole.” 
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It is only in later compilations that we read 


of Plassy as a field of heroic deeds. Olive 
never claimed any unusual credit for what 
was done.. He was candid énough to acknow- 
ledge the plain truth in his deposition that 

“The battle being attended with so little blood- 
shed arose from two causes; first,—the army was 
sheltered by so high a bank that the heavy artillery 
of the enemy could not possibly make much mischief ; 
the other was,—that Sirajadowla had not confidence 
in his army, nor his army any confidence in him, and, 
therefore, they did not cdo their duty.” 


If there was any heroism displayed in the 
field, it was almost entirely one-sided. While 
‘Mir Jafiay, Roy Durlab, and Yar Lutiff stood 
by to watch the progress of events, at the 
head of their respective regiments, each of 
could have annihilated the 
Kinglish, Mir Madan, Mohan Lal and Sinfray 


, fought with a devotion and courage which 


could have immortalised their glory in any 
other land and under any other circumstances. 
One of their lieutenants, a faithful Moslem 
Jamadar, who died in doing his duty, lies 


- Ayuried-ina part of the field, which has been 


spared by subsequent encroachments of the 
river. His tomb, an humble mound of earth, 
without a tablet or epitaph to hand down his 
name to posterity, still marks the spot where 


> he fell. Local cultivators assemble near this 


last relic on every Thursday (the day of the 


week on which the battle was fought), to- 


shower their offerings on the grave. 


As for the motive which veally instigated 
the Iinglish to join the conspiracy to bring 
about the revolution, we can have no better 
authority than that of Clive himself. His first 
letter to Sirajadowla, after his advent from 
Madras, ran as follows :-— 


‘7 “The Admiral Watson, Commander of the King's 


‘invincible ships, and himself asoldier whose conquests 


4 inthe Deccan might have reached his (the Nabob’s) 


ears, were come to revenge the injuries he had done 


the English Company; and it would better become hime 


to shew his love of justice by making them ample 
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satisfaction “for all their losses, than expose hi 
country to be the seat of war." . 

-His last letter, on th® eve c tie marcr 
towards Plassy, ran as follows :-— 

“That from his great reputation for  ustice, ante 
faithful observance of his word, he (Cliv-) had beer 
induced to make peace with him, and te jass over tie 
loss of many crores of Rupees sustained bi, the Bngtis - 
in the caplure of Calcutta, and to res+ content wit. 
whatever he, in his justice and gentrosity, shou'r. 
restore to them.” 

In acquainting the Court of D resters’ wick 
the motives, which made it incwmvent uper 
their servants in Bengal to help tie dethrone: 
ment of the Nabob, Clive wrote na follows :--— 

“Some of Sirajadowla’s letters (2: the Frenecin 
having fallen into my hands, I enclose = t:anslation ci 
them, just to shew you the necessity we were reduced 
to of attempting his overthrow.” 

In his account of the “Last dazs of Mur- 
shidabad,” Mr. Beveridge notes vith a signi 
ficant hint :~- 

“Tt is interesting to contrast the lizht= and shadss 
of Orme's history with those of the Nahomedan k': 


torian. Thus the latter does not say a ward about = 
Black Hole.” 


Haji Mustapha, a renegade Freac man, who 
translated the Persian account ino Englisl, 


added a note that 
“this event, which cuts so capital 2 fisure in ME. 


Watt's performance, is not known in Bengal.” ~ 


All this stands in strange contvast with ti 
account of history, subsequently eompiled ‘xy 
English writers, with evident -elf-exultatim 
to declare that 
“the barbaratics practised on the ‘az:ish, and tle 
terrible death of 123 of them in the back Hole called 
aloud for vengeance." 

The romance of Plassy has ‘hus come to 
gather embellishments from every succeedi= 
writer till truth has come to be complete + 
enveloped in rhetoric, which mizhs suit other 
forms of literature better than relizble histery, 
to which posterity must turn for astual faczs. 

Some of these facts nay sti ce gathered 
from the sayiugs and doings of tre princinal 
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actors in this tragic drama. They are, however, 
inconsistent with the irresponsible folk-lore, 
_now.so current in nfost text-books of Indian 
history. Thus, there was no clause in the 
“treaty of Alinagar,” concluded by Clive, 
securing any coinpensation to the families 


of those who are said to have pevished in - 


the Black Hole. One historian notices this 
significant omission with indignation. Says 
Thornton :— 

“No satisfaction was obtained for the atrocities 
of the Black Hole; and the absence of any provision 
for this purpose is the greatest scandal attached to 
the treaty. For this no sufficient apology could be 
fouhd. Feace was desirable, but even peace is bought 
toc dearly when the sacrifice of national honour is the 
price.” 


re ste Rr a ETT 


FOLK-TALES 


THE SEVEN GOLDSMITHS. 


N a certain city there was a firm of seven 
goldsmiths, who were very famous for 
their wonderful workmanship. One day 

they were called upon by a powerful noble- 
man, who lived out of the town, to make some 
ornaments for his wife. The seven friends 
started forward towards the castle of the 
chief, and passing through dreary forests 
reached it safely. The nobleman himself 
came: cut to receive them, and conducted 
them into a large room where everything 
was ready for their work. The chief was a 
man ofa very sullen and repulsive aspect, and 
at first the goldsmiths were frightened at his 
sight and thought him to bea fearful ogre. 
They would have resigned the work and 
resurned home, but that the nobleman pro- 
mised most handsome remuneration éor their 
labour and great rewards when the work 
should be completed. So the greed of the 


This implies a direct condemnation of Clive’s 
decision; but this is based on the assumption 
that the massacre of Black Hole was a fact 
whici admitted of no doubt; and that that 
fact sould be entirely overlooked by Clive in 
patching up a hasty peace at any price! How ¥ 
far the hero of Plassy actually deserved this 
condemnation is, however, a controversial 
matter, a reliable decision of which depends 
entir2ly upon a dispassionate consideration, 
so race With ordinary English writers of his- 
tory, and so justly insisted upon by their 
continental critics for a proper investigation 
into ell historical truth. 
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voldsmiths prevailed over their good sense 
and tiey stopped in the castle to prepare—the— 
jewels and ornaments. 

The chief, showing all the arrangements 
whicl he. had made for their work, such as, 
the furnace, the blow-pipes, charcoal, &c., 
led them to another room, which was smaller # 
in dimensions, and in which there was a bed- r 
stead and a sbe-goat. Then the chief said :— 
“This is your sleeping room, that which we 
left >dehind is your laboratory. You will 
retire after your daily work into this room, 
dvink the milk of this goat, and go to sleep 
on that bed which will accommodate you all. 
You will get no-other food but the milk of 
that goat, but think not that it will be less 
nourishing than the most richly cooked dishes. 
Her milk has the virtue of strengthening tire 
body and sharpening the intellect. She will” 
“yield sufficient milk for you all. But mind, 

* you must finish your work within seven days. 
Now go and begin your work at once.” : 
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The goldsmiths did not like much the im- 
perious treatment of the nobleman and much 
less the accommodation provided for them. 
However, they began their work and laboured 
on it all the day, and did a good deal, and 
‘hoped to finish it in less than the allotted 
‘time. Whenit was dark, they went out of 
the laboratory, changed their dress and milch- 
_ing the goat began their supper. They found 
that the chief had not at all exaggerated the 
virtues of the animal, for in fact the milk was 
so very sweet and delicious, that they had 
never tasted anything equal to it before; and 
as soon as they drank it they felt a strange 
exhilaration, and feeling drowsy, they went 
to sleep. The bed, however, was found to be 
too small for seven, but it just accommodated 
; six of them. So one of the friends was obliged 
to sleep on the ground, while the other six 
» slept on the bed. 

When it was about midnight the goat began 
to lick the soles of the feet of the goldsmith 
who was lying on the ground, and by degrees 
sucked up the whole life.blood of the poor 
artizan, and the fellow died without any noise. 
Then there was a clap of thunder and a 
strange blue illumination in that room, and 
the nobleman came in and said :-—“ Sister, art 
thou happy ? Sister, is thy hunger satiated ?” 
' The goat replied:—“ Brother Rdkshas, Tam 
happy so long as you keep. me so, my 
hunger is satisfied so long as you give me 
human blood.” And then there was another 
clap of thunder, and the nobleman and the 
corpse were both gone out of the room. 

Next day when the goldsmiths awoke they 
found that one of them was missing and they 
searched him everywhere but could not find 
him. Then they began their. work with great 
Jpisgivings and ‘the chief reminded them that 
_ they must finish it within the stipulated period, 
“ of which one day had already passed, and six 
only were remaining. The friends worked 


harder than usual, but being one less, could®* 


not do so much as they had done the day 


ee. 


before, but still they hoped to finis] it with?: 


the time agreed upon. They labcurel withou: 


a minute’s interval of refreation or rest from 
early morning till Jate at night, viren at last 
feeling hungry they went to Dreckfast ca 
the milk of the goat. As soon 4s tier drars 
it, they again felt the same drowsiness anc 
went to sleep on the ‘bed. Brt to their 
surprise they found that the bed had contrac<- 
ed in length and breadth during the day anz 
it could not now_accommodate more than five 
persons.: So this day also one had t: sleep or 
the ground. The milk possessec mysterious 
virtues aud no sooner had they lan down thar 
they became perfectly unconscious. <Agaiz 
when tt was midnight, the goat Ticked the 
feet of the sleeper on the ground, aml sucked 
up his blood, and again the nobleman appeare:. 
asking the same questions as befors. After 
which the chief and the corpse vanisned. 

The next day the friends founl that one 
more of their number was missing and again 
they searched everywhere unsuc7essfullr. 
and returned to their task wifo hearts 
frightened at the strange disappsarance of 
their two comrades. They, howavsr, were 
afraid of leaving off their work thrauch fear of 
losing the rich rewards promisec, aad incur- 
ring the anger of the valiant chiefram. Bu 
with all their efforts the five could aot do a: 
much work asthe seven. When at nizht ther 
went to sleep, the bed was still more contract 
ed and now could contain only four. Tha- 
night also they lost one of them. ‘aus ther 
lost one of their comrades daily, tila the enc 
of five days only tworemained. ‘Ther the twe 
friends said to each other :—-“ Frienc, we wil! 
sleep with our Chotis (lock or-wcft of hair 
in the middle of the head) tied together, sc 
that none may vanish 
the other.” 

That night when they went to sleep, the bed 
accommodated only one of them, 1nd the 
other slept on the ground, but wit his hair 
tied to that of his friend on the 92d When 


without awakening 


52 


it was midnight, the goat again sucked up the 
“bleod of the sleeper, and the nobleman again 
appeared and asked :*—“Sister, art thou happy ? 
Is thy hunger appeased?” The goat replied 
_as before :-—~—“ Brother Rdkshas, I am happy 
‘so long aS you are happy, my hunger is ap- 
peased so long as you give me human blood.” 
So the nobleman vanished in a clap of thunder 
together with the corpse. 

The other goldsmith, who was sleeping on 
the bed was aroused out of his sleep as soon 
as the goat had begun to suck the blood of 
his comrade, for he felé a pull at his head. 
Thus he heard and saw all that transpired 
that night and trembled with horror and 
fright when he found that the castle belonged 
to terrible Rékshases whose food was the 
blood and flesh of man. 

No sconer was it morn than the goldsmith 
rose up, and on the excuse of making his 
morning ablutions went out of the éastle, and 
ran for his ife. The goat learned at once of 
his flight, and immediately changing herself 
into a beautiful damsel, began to run after 
him, erying in a very melodious voice :—“ Hus- 

» band dear, husband dear, where are you going 
away ? Do not leave me behind, take me with 
you.” But the goldsmith knew that it was all 
a syren’s song, and that she was a monstrous 
Rékshesit. So he began to flee with greater 
speed. In the way he saw a large Banyan 
tree sacred to God Shiva, so he climbed up to 
its highest branch and earnestly calling upon 
the divinity, cried out:—“ Protect me O 
Shiva, Lord of spirits and ghosts! Protect 
me from that terrible Ré'cshasi.” His pray- 
ers were heard, and when the Rédkshas 
womar came to the tree and saw the gold- 
smith on its top, she tried to climb it but 
could not. Then she sat down under it and 
went on weeping and crying:—‘*O cruel 
husband, why have you abandoned me? Come 
down to me. JI am afraid of climbing such 
a tall tree, otherwise I would have come to 
you. Do descend, O dear lord of my life and 
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solace of my heart.” She made many such 
wails, and wept and sobbed, beating her breast, 
and pulling her hair, and the noise of her loud 
lamentation rang through the woods. | 
By chance a Raja passed by that place on 
a hunting expedition, and seeing a beautiful 
young lady weeping under the tree went up 
to her and consoling her, learned the cause of 
her sorrow. Then looking up to the goldsmith 
who was perched upon the highest branch, 
he said: —“ Fellow, why do you treat so badly 
such a good and sweet wife? Come down and 
take her home.” The poor fellow afraid of 
telling the truth, and thinking that even if 
he did so, no one would believe him, replied: 
—* Your majesty may take her away. I re- 
nounce all my claims on her. She is nothing 
tome.” Then the Raja, happy to get such an 
easy prize, addressing him said :-—“ We do not 
accept gifts from our subjects, but purchase 
them. Here are two lakhs of rupees for her, 
come down and take it.’ “Put it under the 
tree,’ said the goldsmith, “I have made a 
vow not to descend so long as she is within 


sight.”. The Raja, accordingly, put the purses. 


under the- tree and taking up the seeming 
damsel, placed her in a beautiful conveyance 
and brought her to his kingdom and married 
her with great pomp and eclat. 

The Raja had a favourite horse, a favourite 
dog and a favourite son, whom he loved very 
muen, The first thing which the Rdkshasi 
did was to eat up the horse one night, and 
throw its bones in the palaces of the other 
Ranis (queens). When the Raja saw next 
morning that his horse was gone, he came at 
once to his new Rani, the Rékshasi, on whom 
he coted with strange infatuation, and told 
her that his horse was nowhere to be found. 
The wily ogress said:—"“Search for it in tha 
palaces of the other Ranis.” The Raja repair- 
ed to the houses of his other Ranis, who were 
geven in number, and searched their palaces 


* nd iound the bones of his favourite horse there. 


He was, of course, very much enraged: with 


- 


~ 
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his Ranis, and heavily rebuked them for their 
supposed crime, and in spite of their strong 
protestations would not believe them to be 
innocent. However, at last he spared their 
lives, but kept them in disgrace. _ 

Next day the dog was missing, and the day 
after his favourite son,-and the blame of their 
disappearance was also laid on the shoulders 
of the poor Ratis. The Raja was infuriated 
and ordered them to be beheaded, but on 


. account of the strong intercession of the 


Prime Minister, and also because the ladies 
were enceinte, the Raja pardoned them their 
lives but ordered them to be thrown into a 
dark well without any food. 

The poor Ranis lamenting their misfortunes 
began to live in the well and to starve. 


allay the burning fire of their hunger, had not 
the eldest Rani brought forth ason. Then 


they unanimously cut the child into seven ° 


Thus they lived for some- 
Next the other 


portions and ate it. 
time on the flesh of the child. 


Rani gave birth toa son, and the babe suffered 


aerated 


the snine fate as his brother. Thus one after 


-another the six Ranis gave birth to a son, 


and every one was devoured by the famish- 
ing mothers. When the seventh gave birth 
to a son the others said :—‘* Now sister, kill it, 
and let us have its fiesh to eat, we are 
dying of hunger.” She replied‘ Sisters, I 
will not kill my son. Here are six pieces of 
flesh which you gave me, but which I-never 
touched. Hat and have your hunger appeased, 
but let my son live.” Saying 
brought out the six pieces which had fallen 
to her share and distributed them amongst 
the other Ranis. Seeing this, God Shiva was 
pleased with her, and coming down into the 
yell in the shape of her father, said to her :—- 
“ Daughter, [ have heard of your misfortunes, 


put could not find up to this time any oppor- 


tunity of communicating with you. Hence 


which, -she. bid it.” 


a7) 
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the other one for your childy’ Hevine sai | 
this he went out of the place and the Rais 
were supplied with foo? by in-isinle hand- 
and began to. live in’ that well haf-pler tha- 
before. 

The virtue of the celestial food was suc 
that within one year the child 3rew is big 
and strong as if he were a youtk cf twent-. 
and then he one day asked hi= mozser:-- 
“Mother, have I any father, mek, -rand- 
father or not? Where arethey+ The Ran. 
wept bitterly and observed “Sn, ya have 
no father, but your Nana, that is mry fMther 
who lives somewhere in this csv. Eeiss 
carpenter, and supplies us with Toed.* The 
Prince replied :-—‘‘ Mother, bless me auc pe-- 


They -mit me to leave you, for I will ¢o aad searc! 
_would have been forced to eat one other to 


out this relative and see wheth=r T ‘inne: 
get you out of this horrible and ~ark 3 ace.” 
His mother dissuaded him very srcnagel- bur 
he was resolved to go. Atlasts e .a-8 hir 
adieu with tears in her eyes and tha Erince 


went out to search. his Nana cz neterns. 
grand-father. 
‘Following the directions given In her 


mother, he found out the house o*° her fither 
and going up to him said:--“ Nena dear, I 
have come to you to see yon and cle wo ders 
of the place.” The old man was very nucu 
pleased to see his grand-child anc asec hin 
what he could do for him. The Frinc: re- 
plied :—“' Make for me a wooden karse cf£such 
a wonderful workmanship that it me.y Ly in 
the air and gallop on the earth zs I sLoulc 
The carpenter telling his grenc-shilc 
to stop with him for some days. gan to 
work on the wooden horse. He [ishec the 
machine in a week and then pres 3n.ed it tc 
the Prince. Great was the joy of the young 
man to find such a useful object, ar'Liidn g on 
it he went to the palace of the RaJjz. 

Going straight to the palace where the raja 
was holding his Darbar, he offered kis 3er~ices 


forth you will get daily eight dishes full of * to him. The Raja was soon pre-passessed in 


food, one each for you and your sisters and 


4 


his favour, though he did not, of ecurse, [now 
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him to be his son, and employed him at once 
as the captain of his guard, and sent him to 
keep watch over tile palace of his new wife, 
the Rékshasi, The Prince going up to the 
palace rode round and round the building on 
his wocden horse and frightened all evil 
persons by his courageous bearing. His 
arrival soon produced a commotion among the 
inmates of the palace, so that the cruel ogress 
herself peeped out of the window to see who 
this new watch was. As soon as she caught 
a glimpse of his face, she at once recognised 
in 1t the lineaments of the Raja, and knew 
him to be the Prince born in the well. 

So when it was night she put off her rich 
dress and jewels and, wearing a worn-out 
and dirty cloth and dishevelling her hair, she 
retired to the hall of anger. When the Raja 
came to the palace he looked for the Rani, 
but not finding her in her usual place called 
the maids of honor and asked them where 
the queen might be. They replied most humb- 
ly:—“The Rani has been weeping all day 
and beating her breast, and has gone to the 
hall ofanger.” The Raja hastened -there, fear- 
ing that there must have happened something 
very wrong to have annoyed the Rani so 
much. When he reached the place, he found 


e her rolling on the ground bedewing the floor 


with her tears. The Raja falling on his 
knees antreated her to tell him the cause of 
her grief, and after much solicitation she 
raplied:—“Do you think I have no heart? 
Send me at once to my father’s. Tt is long 
since I have heard anything from them. 
send some body’at once to bring the news 
of their health, and also the singing water 
and the Vanaspati Chauval (the rice-lord of the 
forest), a plant which yields cooked rice and 
crows to the height of forty yards. Procure 
for me these things soon, or else I leave you. 
Send this young guard on this expedition, it 
you love me.” The Raja promisetl most 
solemnly to do as she directed. Then calling 
his son he said : —“ My brave young man, go at 
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once aud bring the singing water, Vanaspati 
rice and news of the queen’s relatives. Haste 
as thou valuest thy life,and return as soon as 
thou canst, Take this letter from my wife to 
her father.” 

The Prince at once rode forth and took the 
road to the city of the Rdkshasas. He tra- 
velled on for months and months till he came 
to a dense forest, where alighting from his 
horse he began to travel on foot. When he 
had travelled long, he came upon a lion in the 
way, very fierce to behold. The Prince was 
very much frightened, but, not losing his. pre- 
sence of mind, he stepped boldly towards the 
lord of the forest and said :—‘ Mama (uncle), 
Ram Ram (how are you), good day.” The 
lion who had thought that there was a nice 
morsel for him in that young man, was sorely ¢ 
bewildered when he found that the new-comer 
was his nephew. So he welcomed him * 


“mildly :—-"* Come, nephew, come, go in and pay 
your reverence to your Nani (maternal grand- 


mother), she is there.” The Prince went in 
to the lair and said :—-“* Nani, Ram Ram,” and 
was welcomed by her equally. He tarried 
there for sometime, and then went forward 
in his journey. Further on he met a wolf, 
whose clutches also he got out of by establish- 
ing the same close relationship. Thus he 
crossed that forest full of wild animals by 
calling every ferocious animal he met with 
Nana, Nani, “ cousin,” “ friend” or other such 
endearing names. When he emerged out of 
the wood, he saw a small thatched hut. He 
entered it, and.saw a Yogi immersed in trance. 
He stood with joined palms all the while the 
saint was in contemplation; and as soon as he 
opened his eyes, the Prince prostrated himself 
before him and said :--"O great soul, help 
me in my enterprise. Tell me where I can g¢é 
the singing water, the Vanaspati rice, and 
the relatives of the queen. Where dwells the * 


‘person to. whom this letter is addressed ?” 


The Yogi-graciously told the Prince to tarry 
there that day and he would show him the 
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way to-morrow. The Prince lodged there for 


the night, and slept on a mat on the ground.” 


When the Yogi saw that the _traveller slept 
soundly, he took the letter and breaking the 
seal, read it by the light of the Dhani (the 
<> perpetual fire which burned before him). The 
contents of the letter were :—- 


“Dear brother,—As soon as you see the 


bearer, kill and devourhim. ‘Yours affection- 
ately, THE GoaT RAKSHASI.” 

The Yogi burned the letter, and taking up 
pen, ink and paper wrote the following :-— 
“Dear Brother,—The bearer of this is my son 
and your nephew. Treat him kindly and send 
through him the singing water and Vunaspati 
rice, Yours &c., THE Goat RAKSHASI.”: 

The Yogi then put this letter in the bag 

_which the Prince carried. When it was morn, 


‘the holy hermit pointed him out the road to 


y the land of the Rdkshases and instructed 
him how to proceed, telling him :-—“If you 
succeed in your enterprise, do not leave 
behind a single bone which you may find in 
_ the castle of the Rédkshas, Bring them all 
a 

The Prince thanking the holy man for his 
good advice, bade him goud-bye and hastened 
on his journey. After many difficulties he 
reached the castle of the Rdékhshas—the 
3 same castle occupied by the seeming noble- 
© man who had invited the goldsmiths. On 
reaching the castle he was led before the 
chief and presented the letter. On reading 
the epistle, the Rékshas was greatly re- 
joiced, and embraced him heartily under the 
mistaken idea that he was his nephew. 
The chief, who was the king of the ogres, 
then invited all the ogres and presented the 
Prince’ to them, telling them not to molest 
him in any way. Then he led him to his 
ifother who was a very old and ugly. ogress, 
>and consigned the Prince to her care. The 


Prince began to live in the castle apparentlye 


— - t- 
ete alle 


oe 


managed to get into the conficence of th= 


- ugly ogress, and one day asked ker :—“ Nan 


x 


(grandmother), show me the wenders cf 
this castle. I wish to know wherein lic 
your life and death, for, dear ‘Yaui I love 
you and Mama (uncle) and all the Réieshasez 
so much that I am afraid lest anything 
might injure you.” “Do not ke afraid om 
our account,” said the hag, “ we, the race o° 
Rdkshases, bear charmed lives. We fear no 
death. Come with me and I will show you 
what J] mean.” She then conducted him intr 
a large hall in which there were inoamerable 
birds kept in cages :—Parrots, peacocks, 
pigeons, sparrows, wood-peckers lerks, &c. 
The collection of birds was grand ami unique, 
and the Prince thought that he was in an 
aviary. Then the old Rékshas said :-— 
“Prince, these birds are our lives : a3,long as 
these birds live, we live, when tiey die we 
die. You see they are protected with great 
care and cannot be injured by anybody, and 
so we also cannot meet with any harm. 
This black daw is my life, that rook is your 
Mama, my son’s life, and this pee-hen is thy 
mother, the Rani’s.”. The Prince then 
asked :—‘* Nani, where are the sirzir g water 
and the Vanaspati rice?” The. ogress then 
conducted him into another room end showed 
a bottle full ofa very cléar, limpid liquid, 
out of which there flowed a most =nchanting: 
music. “This,” she said, “is the singing 
water.” Then taking him to the carlen she 
showed him avery tall tree and saic, “that 
is the tree of Vanaspati rice.” 

The Prince congratulated himself on thus 
learning these secrets of the dreadfu_ castle. 
Then he was shown many other hells and 
rooms, some of them full of gems, diamonds, 
gold and precious stones, He als) saw the 
room in which were stored the bon2s of those 
persons who had been devoured by the Rdlc- 
shases. Then being on the wait one day 


quite contented and happy, but inwardly . when the Rdkshases and the Réksnasts had 
planning how to encompass his object. He both gone out of the castle to & marriage 


— 
— 


4 


- wringing their necks. 
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- feast of the ogres, the Prince finding the time 


very opportune, entered the hall of life and 
taking hold of one a% a time began to kill the 
birds by pulling out their legs, wings, and 
The Prince spared the 
life of the pea-hen alone. The corpses of the 


Ratshasis and Rakshases made ‘a mountain. 


before the castle gate. Then the Prince 
taking the bottle of the singing water anda 
branch of the tree of the Vanaspati rice, and 


_tying upall the bones of the dead persons 


eaten by the ogres in a bundle issued out of 
the castle and came to the hut of the Yogi. 
The Prince presented the spoils of the Rdk- 
shas castle to the hermit. The holy person 
taking together the bones of all the victims 
sprinkled the singing water on them, and be- 


‘hold they all came back to life ; and amongst 


them were the six goldsmiths. As soon as 
the goldsmiths saw the Yogi, they recognised 
in him their comrade and .great was their 
happiness. The Yogi-goldsmith then related 


_to them how he had escaped from the clutch- 


es of the Rdékshases and how he had per- 
formed austerities and devotion for the sake 


_ of his friends and the ruin of the orue. Radk- 


‘ the true history of the Rani,'saying: 


shases. 
Then the Yogi also revealed to the Prince 
‘54 
—"QO 


Prince, know that you are the son of the 


“Raja on whose service you undertook this 


‘court and expose her.” 


dangerous journey. The Rani who has sent 
you so far is the cause of all the misfortunes 
which you and your mother and step-mothers 
have suffered. But now her days are number- 
ed. Let us all accompany you to the Raja’s 
The Prince dismissed 
all the rest of the company, but taking with 


him the seven goldsmiths, the singing water, 


the Vanaspati rice, and the pea-hen, entered 
the forest. He again paid visits to his Uncle 
Lion, Uncle Wolf, Uncle Tiger, Uncle Cobra, 
Uncle Elephant and others of the’ forest. 
They were much pleased to see him, and every-* 


one of them presented’ one of their young “Rani also danced on one leg. 
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cubs, &c., to the Prince. The Prince accom-' 

panied by this delectable company issued out: 
of the forest. There on the entrance he found 
his wooden horse, and 1iding on it he went 
towards the city followed by the curious train . 
of birds, beasts and other animals. He appeared # 
in this array like a show-man carrying, a 
moving menagerie. ; 


When he came to the out-skirts of the city 
he changed his dress, and assuming the garb 
of a juggler, he and the seven goldsmiths 
went to the Darbar and announced that they 
would perform the wonderful magic-play called 
the Rdékshas unveiled. The Raja called 
together a great assembly to witness the: 
performance. - Then the Prince began his 
show. The spectators raised loud cheers 
when they saw him moving fearlessly among¢ 
his strange collection of wild animals. Then 
he struck the flute, and at once the animals 
began to dance in a wonderful circle round 
and round the Prince. He then planted the 
branch of the Vanaspati rice, and it at once 
grew up into a tall tree, and cooked rice ol. 
sweet flavour rained in copious showers before. 
the spectators and all who tasted, declared . 
never had they eaten anything equal to it. 
Then he dug a large tank and threw the 
bottle of the singing water into it and at 
once the whole tank was filled and a delight-* 
ful music filled the whole palace. The per- ~ 
formance lasted for seven days, and on the 
last and seventh day thé Prince said :-—‘‘ Now 
we are going to show you our last and most 
wonderful show :--The dace of the pea-hen.” 
Then he brought the pea-hen, and ordered her 
to dance. The bird began to dance and at 
once the Rdkshasit Rani came out’ of the 
palace and began to dance before the whole 
assembly. The Raja was horrified at this, 
but held his peace. Then the Prince broke ° 
one leg of the pea-hen, and behold! one leg 
of the Rani became broken too. But still the 
pea-hen went on dancing on one leg, and the 
The Prince 


then pulled out one wing of the bird and the 
Rani lost one arm, but still the dance went 
on. At last the Prince broke the neck of 
the bird, and the Rani uttering a Joud scream, 
and resuming her original shape: ofa large 
‘¢forty-yard long Rdkshasi fell dead on the 
spot. Then the whole assembly cried out 
with one voice :—‘ What is this, whom have 
we here?” . | 

Then the Prince stepping forward addressed 


the assembly :—“‘ Here you see the Rdlshasi. 


. Who has been the ruin of this fair kingdom.” 
Then the Prince went out for a short time. 
The next scene was still more wonderful. 
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There came out seven goldsmiths, each leadizg 
a Rani by the hand, and follower by sev =n 
Princes. Addressing the °Raja tLey. said:— 
“Here are the most injured ledies, yoru 
Ranis, and here are the seven Prmeces, yocr 
sons. Take them and embrace them.” Ther 
the Yogi goldsmith related the who e story : — 
how the Ranis were forced to eas sheir son=, 
and how they had been revived ty the singing 
water, and all the adventures of the younge, 
Prince. , 

The joy of the Raja and the whole Kingdo:= 
knew no bounds. Even the favzurite horss 
the dog and the Prince were revi-ec. 


7 
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THE FIGHTING RACES 


~ 


man if physically fit, can enter the army. 
“- But such is not the casein India. Here 
physical fitness for military service is a second- 
ary consideration. The qualifications which 
~are considered essential for one who is 
‘S ambitious to follow the proféssion of arms, are 
not only his physical fitness or moral character 
but also whether he belongs to one of those 
religious sects, castes or races, the members of 
which alone ave eligible to furnish recruits to 
the Indian Army. “They are the following :— 
1. The Sikhs; 2. The Pathans; 3. The Gur- 
khas; 4. The Dogras; 5. The Musalmans 
(not all Indian Musalmans, but Punjabi, Hin- 
dustani, Rajput and Deccani); 6. Rajputs; 7. 
Jats; 8. Tamils; 9. Marathas; 10. Baluchis, 
jand a few other frontier tribes, such as 


in every civilized country of the world, any 


‘Hazaras, &c.; 11. Cértain classes of Brahmans. 


of the United Provinces; 12. Garhwalis.; and 
13. Parias and Indian Christians of Madras. 


- 


AND CASTES OF INDIA 


Thus it will be seen that all tLe races. 
religious sects and castes of Iniia are not 
represented in the Native Indian army. The 
provisions of the well-known Parifzmentarr 
Act of 1833 and the Queen’s Proc_amation o! 
1858—according to which no nat.vé of India 
is debarred from entering any deyarzment of 
publice service—(which of cours2 includes 
military as well as civil) the duties of which 
he is able to perform-—are deliberately ignored 
as far as the question of the recruitment of 
the ranks of the Native Army is zorcerned. 
Hereditary proclivity or rather acpesite for 
fighting will be urged in favor of t_e present 
system of recruiting the ranks of tie native 
army from the favoured classes. Hvean assum- 
ing for the sake of argument that heredity 
plays no inconsiderable part in making the 
children of fighting men born sol-iers, the 


.question naturally arises if the ranks of the 


native army are recruited from all the known 


- 
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fighting races and castes of the country ? Tf 
so, what about the Maratha Brahmans—des- 
cendants of the Pefshwas and their comrades 
who fought bravely against the Huglish? Why 
are they not now enlisted in the army ? 

The descendants of those with whose help 
Clive, Coote, Lawrence, Cornwallis, Wellesley 
and Lake fought the battles which laid the 
foundation of British supremacy in India, 
are now systematically excluded from the 
army. The natives of Madras and of Lower 
Bengal--the much maligued and abused 
Bengalis—formed the main contingent of 
Clive’s army. But now they are not allowed 
to furnish recruits to the Indian army.* 

For our own part, we do not believe in any- 
thing like hereditary fighting castes. The 
followers of the mild and meek Guru Nanak-— 
now known as Sikhs--were not originally a 
fighting people. Take the case of the Japanese. 
Halt a century ago, they were not known for 
their proficiency and dexterity in the hand- 


* Bishop Heber wrote in chapter IV of his Indian Journal :— 
“T have, iadeed, understood from many quarters, that the Bengalees 
ure regarced as the greatest cowards in India ; and that partly owing 
to this reputation, and partly to their .inferior size, the sepoy 
_ regiments are always recruited from Bahar and the upper provinces. 
Yet that little army with which Lord Clive did such wonders, sras 
_ raised chiefly from Bengal. So much are all men the creatures of 
circumstance and training.” Hd., 1873, Vol. [, p. 53. 


Walter Hamilton wrote in his work entitled A Geographical, 
Statistical and Historical Description of Hindostan and Adjacent 
Countries :—“ The native Bengalees are generally stigmatised ag 
pusillanimous and cowardly, but it should not be forgotten that at 
an early period of our military history in India, they almost entirely 
formed several of our battalions, and distinguished themselves as 
brave and active soldiers.” Hd., 1820, Vol: I, p. 95. 


As to the “inferior size” of the Bengalis referred to by Bishop 


Heber, the following extract from a letter written by Lord Minto, 
ancestor of the present Lord Minto, from Calcutta on September 
20th, 1897, to the Honourable A. M. Elliott, after visiting Barrack- 
pore, wil show what the Bengali was in those days :-— 


“The men themselves are still more ornamental. I never saw 
30 handsome a race. They are much superior te the Madras people, 
whose forms I admired also. Those were slender. These are tall, 
musetlar, athletic figures, perfectly shaped and with the finest pos- 
sible cast of countenance and features. Their featur@s are of the 


ling of tilted weapons. They were not..a 


‘martial race. We read in Chambers’s Hneyclo- 


pcedia that they “are deficient in moral ear- 
nestness and courage,” and also 


‘.....the nation divides itself into two portions, 
the governing and the governed. The former, repre-2 
sentatives of the military class and numbering some 
4,000 families, are high-spirited and masterful; the 
rest of the nation are submissive and timid.” (Ed. 
1890, Vol. VI, pp. 285-86). . 


But within the last forty years they have 
developed their military qualities to such an 
extent, that all the civilized nations of the 
world are at present afraid to cross swords 
with them. What man has done, man can do. 
Any race or caste of India, even the Ben- 
galis, whom Englishmen pretend to despise - 
~—can be transformed into brave soldiers.c 
if encouraged and properly given military 
discipline. The iron Duke of Wellington-usedj_ 
to say that man is naturally a coward, it is . 
discipline which makes him brave. This | 


conceive that they should he the mothers of such handsome sons.” 
Lord Minto in India by the Countess Minto. 

That the Bengalis can become in the future what-they weretm-tie” 
past was the opinion of so competent an authority as Sir W. W. 
Hunter. Says he :— , 

“The ruin of Tamluk aga seat of maritime commerce affords an 
explanation of how the Bengalis ceased to be a sea-going people. In 
the Buddhist era they sent warlike fleets to the east and the west and 
colonised the islands of the archipelago. Even Mant in his inland. < 
centre of Brahmanism at the far north-west, while forbidding sack 
enterprises betrays the fact of their existence. He makes a difference” 
in the hire of river boats and sea-going ships, and admits that the 
advice of merchants experienced in making voyages on the sea, and 
in observing different countries, may be of use to priests and 
kings. But such voyages were associated chiefly with the Buddhist 
era, and became alike hateful to the Brahmans and impracti- 
cable to a deltaic people whose harbours were left high and dry by the 
land-making rivers and the receding sea. Religious prejudices com- 
bined with the changes of nature to make the Bengalis unenterprising 
upon the ocean. But what they have been, they may under a higher 
civilization again become. The unwarlike Armenians whom Lueul- 
lus and Pompey blushed to conquer, supplied seven centuries later 
the heroic: troops who annihilated the Persian monarchy in “the 
height ofits power. To any one acquainted with the revolution 


of races, if must seem mere impertinence ever to despair of a people ; ; 


* and in maritime courage, as in other national virtues, I firmly believe 


most classical European models with great variety at the same time # that the inhabitants of Bengal have a new career _before them wader 


but the Zemales seem still as hideous as at Madras, and one cannot 


British rule.” Orissa, p p. 314-315. 


% 
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‘observation of Wellington is-true to the very © two ways. Bither the inhabitauss of Bricish 
letter.* The Christian nations of Huropehave India have become so emascu_aied as tu be 
not turned their swords into ploughshares, totally unfit for militar? life, oc that in ihe 
They are disciplining their men in the profes- opinion of Britons no confidence can be plazed 
sion of arms by the systems of conscription, in their loyalty, and so they 2zre not to be 
€ mnilitia and volunteering. But what do we trusted with arms. For our own part ‘ve 
see in India? Here the exclusive policy of believe there is truth in both tiese vie-s. 
the State has gone so far as to enact the ‘There can be no question as io tie people of 
Arms Act, the effect of which is visibly felt India being day by day emascu ated. And it 
everywhere on the pluysique and morale of is equally true that the loyalty a the Ind’an 
the people of the country. Races known and people---especially of the intellizert and eci- 
feared once for their military prowess, have cated, and, therefore, patriotic 7 2r-ioa of them 
now s0 far deteriorated, that they are afraid ~—is suspected. It is on this hypochesis alone 
to handle any military weapon. And indirect- that the exclusion of the Maratna Erahmaas 
ly this has enhanced the difficulties of getting from the army can be explained 
suitable recruits for the army. During the Incidentally, we may mention here that it 
last Budget Debate in the Viceregal Oouncil, is not only the people of India themselves, bat 
athe Ticca Saheb of Nabha drew pointed atten- the Christian Government of Inca also, which 


tion to the subject of the deterioration. of 8 doing all that lies ili its power to-perpetuace 
the caste system. This is evident to all w o 


have their eyes open and see tie srefermeit 
that is given to men belongimg to certaim 
castes in the public services—m-re especiaLy 
in the military service. But thea, did nat a 
tinent of India is not large enough for them. Christian British Officer say that ° Divide -t 


for recruiting. They must get Afghans and ‘@mpera should be the motto ‘or our Indica 
Tartars and Arabs and Malays to fill the. administration, whether politizal elvil, cr 
ranks of herarmy. Why should this be~so? military?” | 
_ This question can be answered only in one of — Again, he wrote :— 
£ © General Join Jacob isigves The practice of recognizing differences of tibe:, caste, Ke.. as 
implying merit or demerit, or in any way affeccng 1 mun’s posittm 
“The attending to, acknowledging at all, in anyway, any distine- 4. 4 soldier, is most faulty. Men should be enligted .s soldiers, a= 
tions of race, tribe, caste, etc, as giving any rights or implying any their merits estimated according to their powe- ard willingness o 
merits, appears to me to be a very great error. 7 perform their duties as soldiers. Caste, &c., shom1 over be alloted 
Men should be enlisted with reference to individual qualifications to or recognized in any way. If any man’s pectl arires of caste, &, 
only. Any race, tribe, or caste, the individuals of which possessed be found to interfere with the performance of hi dicies as a solrliz, 
high personal qualifications, would necessarily predominate over the these peculiarities should be treated exactly as word Te bodily defes:s 
others, but not by reason of race, tribe or caste, but simply on account or infirmities, and the man so defective or inirm. should nor be 
of their personal and individaal qualifications. This cannot, I think, enlisted, or his services should be dispensed w-zh 1s soon as auch 
be too much insisted on, or too frequently kept in view.” P. 78 of defects become apparent.  Peculiarities of Ixtef or of practice 
Papers connected with the Reorganization of the Army im India, which interfere with military duty should be consclered und treated 
presented to both houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, not as conferring privileges, but as signs of weakzess, just as woul, 
1880. . | be physical disorders.” Ibid, p. 82. 


¥ the physique of the warlike races of India. 

It is now seriously proposed by many a Mili- 
‘tary Officer, through not officially, to get 
recruits to fill the ranks of the Native 
Army from outside India. The whole con- 





a an Hace eta 

~The world has no room for cowards. We must all, no crowds shout about your coming when you return 
be ready somehow to toil, to suffer, to die. And yours _ from your ‘daily victory or defeat.—Robert Lous 
is not the less noble because no drum beats before Stevenson. 


you when you go out into your daily battlefields, and 
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NARRATIVE 
OF THE INCIDENTS OF MY EARLY LIFE ” 
J 
INTRODUCTION they seldom venture out of home. They are, 
HEN you asked me, Mr. Editor, to con- therefore, unable to appreciate the humble 
\ \ tribute a short biographical sketch services that I have rendered to geography 
of mine for your illustrated Bengali and science. 
Magazine, the Pravasi, the question that I My relations with the Government, whom 
put to myself was:—Had not I had a life of Ihave served with continued and unswerving 
incidents and adventure? I thought it over fidelity, for a period of thirty-three years, are 
and over and re-counting the troubles that I and have been such, for some years, that I 
had, unwittingly, with the civilized man, to derive solace from the following lines of the 
serve whom I had often risked my life, [saw famous Persian Poet :— . & 
the possibility of a sketch of it. In my life I Ag bgp gh Shans bile 5 yao 
have come into close contact with two classes rk ais acta é- 
> 2 ig? 4: ad 


of men--the cultured Huropean and Indian— 
and the Chinese and the Tibetans, whom the 
former call half-civilized men. The lesson 
' that I have learnt from my experiences with 
these two, is that the latter are simple and 
‘sincere. The so-called model of perfection 
sheds alustre, the glare of which, like the 
sun on snow, blinds us, his artifices being suc- 
cessfully concealed beneath unquestionable 
honesty of intention. 

I lived among the Chinese and the Tibetans, 
and trusted them. [opened my heart to them. 
1 had, hardly, any occasion for regret in doing 
so. During my residence in Tibet I did not 
lose a single rupee. Onmy return to India, 
the first Indian whom I trusted, cheated me 
of one hundred rupees. 

It was chiefly with the help of the Lamaic 
Government that I travelled in Tibet. What 
ups and downs [ had with my own Govern- 
ment, how unwilling some officers were to 
believe that I had at all visited Tibet, I shall 
narrate later on. The bulk of my countrymen 


(s)9) 
“ Oh Hafez, have patience, when in difficulties, day 
and night, 


In the long run, you will attain your object, some 
day’. 


Hafez ! day and night, be patient in adver: sity : : 

So that, in the end, thou mayest, one day, gain thy 

desire.” 

As both light and shade are essential to 
create a picture, so success and failure make + 
a life eventful. The delineation of the career - 
of my early years would appear uninteresting * 
but the vicissitudes which checkered my 
later life, should make it rather instructive. 


ia et a ak 


a 


Dr. Paul Carus, that eminent student of 
Buddhism, in whom a Lama would have seen 
the spirit of the founder of the Mahayana 
incarnate, if his “Gospel of Buddha” and 
other contributions to Buddhist philosophy 
were written in Tibetan, while noticing some — 
works of my brother Nabinchandra, the well- 
known translator of “ Raghuvansa,” namely* 
*“ Legends and Miracles of Buddha” and the 


can hardly conceive the troubles of explora-* “ Ancient Geography of Asia,” made a passing 


tien in wild and inhospitable regions, because 


allusion to me. He put our names under what 
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he thought: was our family name— Chandra 
Das,’ it occurring in the two names.* ~ 

In Ohristian Hurope an individual is called 
by his surname i.e., the name which is over 


» aud above his Christian name. In polytheistic 
* India it has been the custom from Pauranic 


“ 


times, to name an infant after some divinity, 
earthly or celestial. The name Kali Das, by 
which India’s great poet is known, signifies 
“servant of (the goddess) Kali.” That was 
certainly not his family name. Asa Brahman 
he must have borne some surname like Upa- 
diyaya(Professor), Dvivedi or Trivedi (Profes- 
sor of two or three Vedas). The name Rama- 
chandra by which the great hero of the 


“ Dr. Paut Cares 1x Tus Open Court, U.S, A, writes: 
“Among the native scholars of India there are two brothers, 


- Sarat Chandra Das and Nobin Chandra Das, well-known for their 


‘ 


extraordinary success and unusual diligence. Sri Sarat Chandra 
Das is the editor of the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of India, 
a publication which is very valuable to the students of Buddhism. 
Tt publishes English translations of selected: chapters from the 
Buddhist scriptures, articles on Buddhist philosophy and situals and 
notes of general ‘interest in the line of comparative religion. Nobin 
Chandra Das, his brother, is engaged in the Bengal Provincial 
Service, but his professional duties do not prevent him from devoting 
much of his time to studies similar to those of his scholarly brother. 
We notice among other publications of his a translation in Bengali 
verse, of the Raghuramsa one of the great poems of Kali Dasa, the 
story which depicts the munificence and heroism of Raghu and the 
love of Aja for his fair consort Indumati, whom he lost in the very 
bloom of her youth. 

“ Nobin Chandra Das has just published a booklet entitled Legends 
and Miracles of Buddha, Sakya Sinha, which are. four cantos of a 
larger work entitled Avadana Kalpa-lata by Kshemendra, the great 
Sanskrit poet of Kashmir. When Buddhism disappeared from India, 
almost all the Buddhist literature was destroyed, and there are only 
fragmentary remnants which survived the ravages of the time and 
the bigotry of the various foreign conquerors. Happily Sarat Chandra 
Das recovered in his search for old Buddhistic Sanskrit literature the 
great work of Kshemendra in a monastery in Tibet. He visited the 
ancient libraries of Sakya, Samye, and Lhasa. It was ‘in Sakya 
that the monumental work of the Sanskrit poet was translated into 
Tibetan verse by the order of Phagspa, the patriarch who converted 
the emperor Khublai to Buddhism. In Lhasa he finally obtained 


«<Xshemendra’s work which was thought to be lost. It consists of 108 


legends of the Bodhisattvas written in elassic Sanskrit verse, 107 of 
which were written by himself and one by his son Somendra. Nobin 
Chandra Das selected four of the 108 cantos and presents them to,the 
English-reading public as samples of the whole work. 

“The first of these four cantos is entitled Eka Sringa, which des- 
cribes the romance of a youth, a Bodhisattva, brought up by his 


Cc 


Epic Ramayana is known, mears * le-ightf— 
moon. On account of his Kshatri-a origiz 
his family might have”® borne sone desig 
nation of that warrior cast2 :ignifyir: 
heroism. Inlike manner, the names Vikre 
maditya and Pratapaditya, by whic: the tw- 
great personages of Malwa and Bengal av. 
known, signify ‘ powerful (like the) un” W 
know the family name of the laster we: 
‘Ray’ meaning ‘lord.’ So it is car frot. 
these instances that in India the sumame he 
always been an unimportant facta in th 
system of naming individuals. Oc:zidental- 
therefore, ought to know that we Indtar 
should be called by our real name: and ne 
father in his hermitage of a forest, and in utter izmorance of the £ 
sex. But owing to the innate disposition produce by the habits 

former lives, love springs up in his soul at the s.git ca black-er ~ 


maiden, the daughter of aking. The main charm 9f the poem consi z+ 


in the unconsciousness of the boy concerning his ovn entiments, 


- 


he imagines that all human beings are hermits. When sis father a= 
him : “Son, what ails thee ?”’ he replies :-— 


‘ Father, [ saw in yonder grove 

By Ganga’s side, a hermit sure ; 

Whose face was like a spotless moon. 
Whose eyes became my cynosure. 

‘His neck and hands and waist were grt 
With beads reflecting rainbow hues. 
Why, father, is it that I lack 

Such ornaments that grace infuse ? 


‘ The music of his loving voice 
Still vibrates in my inmost heart; 
The hum of bees or cuckoo-note 
Compares not with his artless art. 


‘ The bark that round his graceful forn 
He wore, was white as Ganga’s foam ; 
My barky covering now doth seem 
Compared with it as black as loam. 


‘He pressed my cheek to his lotus-face 
And in his arms he me embraced, 
His tender lips spoke passioned prayers 
As I in his sweet clasp was laced. 


* And ever since I’ve had no peace, 
Nor shall, til I see him again ; 
Sweet balmy sleep from me repelled 
By thoughts of him I seek in vain. 


‘ For day and night nought else I se: 
But the outline of his face divine ; 
Nor can I think of sacred rites 
While for his absent form I pine.’ 





f 
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by: our family names, which are génerally 
indicative of caste and profession. My name 
is Saratchandra and that of my brother is 
Nobinchandra—these were given to us by 

our parents during the Namalkaran (naming) 
ceremony which was solemnly held in the first 
month of our birth. 

‘We were born in a respectable Vaidya* 
family; which came from Radha (West Bengal) 
and settled in an obscure village of Pergannah 
Ohaksala” in Chittagong, shortly after its 
‘conquest by the: Moguls. Though our first 


-** The poem ends in the marriage of the hermit youth with the 


w 


princess. 
‘ The second canto, written in the style of the Jatakas, illustrates 
the principle of self-sacrifice with a view to relieving the distress, and 
’ saving the life, of others. 


“The third story describes the miraculous birth of a Buddhist 
saint, Jyotishka, and his renunciation of the world. The fourth canto 
narrates how Sri-Gupta at the instigation ofan enemy of Buddhism 
laid a plot to poison the Buddha whom he invited to a feast, but he 
was converted by the calm forgiveness and mercy of the Enlightened 
One. 


‘The Lord saved Sri-Cupta from spite and crime 
And shewed how mercy conquers e’en a foe; 
And thus he taught forgiveness’ rule sublime 

To free his followers from the world and woe.’” 


Dr. Paul Carns writes in another issue of “ The Open Court,” 
thus on the Geography of Valmiki-Ramayana :— 


“Sri Nobin Chandra Das, of Chittagoag, Bengal, is a prominent 
. Sanskrit scholar, and brother of Sarat Chandra Das, of Darjeeling, 
e the only traveller who has been in the interior of Tibet. The 
present pamphlet and map are an important contribution to the 
literature o2 the Ramayana, the ancient epic of the Aryan Hindus. 
Mr. Das has located all the geographical sites, and thus renders it 
possible for us to have a better comprehension of Rama’s wanderings 
in search of his faithful wife Sita, who has been captured by the 
island King Ravana. 

_ “We need not call attention to the Ramayana, which to the 
Hindu, ever. to-day, is scarcely less than the Iliad and the Odyssey 
were to the Greek, or the Nibelungen saga and Guedran to the Teutons. 
Says Mr. Das: “The names of Rama and his faithful Sita are still 
by-words for the model king and the model wife, the two most 
important factors in the social and domestic life of a nation 
throughout the length and breadth of this conntry.” (Preface, 
ou.) : 

“Mr. Das accepts (against Professor Weber) Signor Gorresio’s 
opinion that the Ramayna is based upon historical facts; and he 
may be right, for there are reasons to believe that both the Greek 
and Teutonic sagas, too, are based upon‘real events which once 
took place in prehistoric times. But the more remarkable are the 
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ancestor Gopalchandra bore the surname of 


Ray, yet our family on account of its isolation . 


from West Bengal, some how came to be 
called Das Gupta—a designation signifying 
Vaidya observing religious ceremonies of the 
Bharadwaja clan. 


This introduction would be incomplete if I 
did not'attach to it the result of our first. and 
earliest adventure in the Sikkim Himalayas. 
It was written by Nobinchandra. Nabin- 
chandra thus describes our Hxcursion in - 
Sikkim in February, 1877. = 


similarities among the ancient legends of the three nations. Sita 
(like Gudran) is abducted and Rama (like Herasig) pursues the 
robber and regains his faithful wife. In his search’ Rama (lke 
Odysseus) wanders about and visits almost all the places known to 
the poet. Like Helena, Sita is well treated by her abductor while 
Rama wages war for her recovery. 
entunerated 
in Homer; and there are several other noteworthy similarities which - 


a 4 


The allies of Rama are s 


&@ 


$ minutely in the Ramayana as the allies of Menelaus™ 


caused Professor Weber to think that: Valmiki, author of the best a— 


version of the Ramayana, must have been familiar with the epics 
of Homer—a view which is not very probable. The problem of 
these caincidences has not as yet found its solution, but we believe, 
that the epics of all the nations are a mixture of myth and history. 
There wre events which actually happen again and again. An 


Indian chief sent the same reply to the President of ‘the~Wnited 


States that Aristovus sent to Cesar. Both declared, “I£I want 
something of you, I will go to you, but as you want something of me, 
you may please come to me!” Must we conclude that the 
American Indian had read Cresar? In an early stage of civilisation 
the abduction of wives was probably an event that happened in tho 
North, in ‘Greece and in‘ India’ and the search for a lost wife was 
probably compared to the wanderings of the Sun over the whole 
earth by more than one poet. ; 

“But we cannot discuss the subject in a book review, and 
conclids our remarks by mentioning that Nobin Chandra Das 
endeavoww's to explain the mythological elements of the story, the 
vanar ax monkey chiefs, “the dwellers of the forest,” who’ assist 
Rama in his warfare as the aboriginal non-Aryan tribes, whom. the 
Aryans, call va-nara (va like; and nara--man) 2. e., those creatures 
who are only similar to, but not of, the kind and race of the real men 
or Aryans.” . , 

“In Eengal the Vaidya or the medical caste occupies a position 
which’ is second only to the Brahman who enjoys the monopoly of the 
study of the four Vedas and thé priestly cult founded on them. - Thy, 
fifth Veda which was delivered by Shiva treating of the healing art 


and the-Science of medicine or Ayur-Veda, for the good of all living . 


bejngs, was given to the most advanced and cultured section of the 
Vaishya, or the trading edste. These following the profession or trade 
8 medicine, in Bengal, came to be known under the designation of 
Vaidya. : ' 


‘< ¥y 


_ 


é ; 
NARRATIVE OF THE INCIDENTS OF MY EARLY LIFE ‘3 


We left Darjeeling on the afternoon of the 27th 
January, 1877, and. walked down hill continually till we 
We passed the night ata 
Here we 


were overtaken by night. 
place near Badamtam under the open sky. 
met a somewhat warmer climate; a screen set up on 
bamboos protected us from the inclemency of the 
wind that blew chill from the higher regions. Several 
Bhuteas who were on their way to Darjeeling stopped 
also by our side and became our temporary neighbours. 
At day-break we were roused by the warbling of birds 
and the murmur of mountain rills. These rills are 
the sources on which the natives depend for the 
supply of water. ‘They generally mark the: sites of 
villages. Every village has in or near it, one or 
more of these streams of water, so necessary for the 
support of human life. 
through pebbles and masses of stones worn out by the 
continuous flow of water. 


Their passage invariably hes 


In many rills the force 


of the current is so strong that nothing can withstand 


it. They cut their way through solid rocks; stupen- 


}, dous masses, of stone and huge trunks of trees are 


4 4° 


carried away in their onward course. In some 
places the water flows gently down a slope: elsewhere 
it falls from a height of several hundred feet with a 
noise with which the valleys resound, proclaiming to 


a distance of several miles its bountiful career, 


covering the irregular projection of rocks and detached 
stones in the way, with a coating of foam which rises . 


and boils for ever and ever. The air is charmed with 
the everlasting music of these dancing and playful 
rivulets, as the sight is gratified with their wild 
grandeur, while the cooling effect is almost indes- 
eribable. 
wash and fertilize the plains. 
streams which combining with others have swelled 
into the furious rivalets, the Rungeet and the Teesta, 
of which the latter has its origin among the snows of the 
grey-headed Kanchanjunga as the holy Gangais said 
in the Puranas to have descended from the clotted hair 
of Siva’s head, too true to be mythic, if the snow-clad 
peaks of the Himalaya were meant to be a symbol of 
the god. It is true that many of the rills are melted 


snow dripping directly down the slopes of the lulls; 


They are the sources of the rivers which 
We saw many of the 


+ but some of those we saw issued directly from the 


sides of the hills in which the water has been absorbece 


Here the water falls from a projected rock, there a, 


piece of bamboo has been fitted for an easy flow, 


elsewhere the water is coilectec in open cavitiesoft 2 
rock to which a bamboo tube is applied fr he purpe: 
of drinking. ‘ 
In this exquisite way has Providence provided => 
an easy supply of water to the natives of .he InL . 
with respect to which the scarctty of water is. tx- 
Be: 
in this respect tue native of the plain may knc— 
that the hillman is placed in a betta: position th_= 
he is. 


first idea which strikes a manof tke rains. 


He has to dig ponds, cr consiruc wells £- 
the purpose; while the hillman is under ao su - 
necessity; le has simply to oxen his mouta unde- 
the flow of a rill or also to apply lus litthe ube, or :: 
fill his large bamboo, 3 to 4 feets long, no scher watez- 
pot made of earth or metal, large or smuazul, -s eith 
necessary or convenient to him We suzht to re 
member with a sense of gratitude that the chi_dren : 
the hills first drink the bounty of netare; that th 
excess after they have satisfied their want unlimite: 
as is the supply, is the source of our rivers and wit 
them of our civilisation. 

We went on our way downwards and et 8a. uM. reacl. 
ed the great Rungeet which maiks the kamdary be. 
ween English possessions and those of the Sate of Sik- 
kim. Over the Rungeet for the first time I saw the 
cane bridge so much heard of ; the bridge aapvared to hb: 
very old and not much used except durirg the rain~ 
We crossed the rivulet by a boat wh ch wa- 
We stopned for a few 


season. 
a hollowed trunk of a tree. 
hours on the’‘Sikkim bank of the Runge#t aud 
on our journey at noon. We rode up the hills 
rest of the day and just reached the first Bhutes 
monastery “in the hill of Namchi when she slades o- 
There a solid pilc 


set on_ 


“or the 


evening closed fast around us. 
of stones of an oblong form, the sides ein avout 2- 
feet by 10 feet, and the height about 6 feet. Cmall sides 
of this rough pile there are small nickes, the inner 
walls being smooth slabs of stone, on each o: whicl 
is painted the image of Buddha in his va~ious pcstures 
the image of Rudra or Mahakel or the mysteriou 
Padma, and on which are engravec the sacrec 
characters. On the exterior side of each steune of th: 
walls are engraved the names of the «elles or 


mantras in Tibetan. In front of, and behind the 


‘phantastic ‘stupa’ are posted reeds bear.ng flags 


written all over in Tibetan letters in a beeutiiu. form. 


resembling a fresco. The flags are peculiar in their 


. pole. 


_ people with strange faces. 


4 


. count thetr age by centuries. 


one. 


trees. 


645 | 2 
shape—a long piece of cloth, generally silk, abou 
half a yard wide is ‘attached by its long end to the 
When it flutters én the wind, the appearance is 
like a-blade of knife, placed in thé direction of the 
Wind. Similar flags are also set up in front of every 
Bhutea’ village, fixed: on tall bamboos, the object 
being-to drive off, ‘according to popular belief, evil 
spirits. Scraps of inscribed paper are seen fastened to 
branches ‘of trees for a like purpose. 

Ais we approached the monastery, several Bhuteas, 


beth young and old, ‘gathered round us—a strange 


The Lama or the head 
of the monastery who was distinguished from the rest 
by his age and venerable appearance, received us with 
scme regard. _ . 

The Gompa, or the monastery at Namchi is a new 
The capitals of the wooden pillars are tastefully 
ornamented in the Buddhist style and are very beauti- 
ful to look at. After dinner we drowned the day’s 
weariness in sound sleep. ‘ 

In the morning we mounted our ponies and -wended 
The hills of Sikkim are not like 
those~of the plains of Bengal, they are hills over- 
topping hills.’ 


oat way up hill. 


As’soon as we ascend up one, a new 
height presents itself to the sight, with a vaporous top, 
as far es the ‘eye can reach ; while looking behind, 
we’ find the hill’ we struggled to climb | up, to wear the 
aspect ofa plain. 

It was noon’ when we reached a vast forest of oak 
As far as the eye could reach on either side 
ofthe way, I saw nothing but an ‘infinitude of oaks, 
young end old, standing erect in their. sylvan majesty 
in auch a thick body that a deer can hardly run 
througl. it without hinderance. Most of the trees 
Their trunks are 
straighi like flag-poles to the height of 3 or 4 hund- 
red feet, above which spread the branches in ‘the 
likeness of umbrellas. It struck me with a feeling 
of awe to look up at their tops. The trees are, 
without exception, covered with green moss, several 
inches thick, giving them an appearance of wild 
grandeur almost unspeakable. I was reminded of the 
Hindu | sage, a hair of whose bese ke is said to drop by 


the lapse of an age,-~-“‘ yuga.” The moss looks just 


like green velvet, and serves to protect the body of the 


trees from the effect of snowfall to which ‘they are for 
ever ez >xposed. Inummerable creepers, hundreds of feet 


¢ 


to strugule with the faithless path 
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a 


long, wrapped up with the moss, hang down like rods 


in the <irm grasp of:hoaty age: Many of the creepers’ 


hung in spleridid festoons over our heads, connecting’ 
The height, the’ 
magnitude, the position and the’ wear of ‘ages visible ‘ 
lo 


: + 
a poet with the idea that they’ are pillars posted on thé” 


the oaks on ‘either’ side of the way.’ 
on-the ancient Himalayan oaks cannot fail to impress 


heights of the Himalaya to support the vault of heaven.’ 
At noon we experienced the gloom of evening,’ while! 
we passed through the forest. 


lost sight of him on account of the misty gloom. The 
fact was, we passed through a cloud which had enve- 
Joped the forest.* Our clothes were all wet with dews 
or rather dense vapours. The extreme-cold penetrat- 
ed through the lined robe of Bhutea blanket I wore. 
My hands and. legs were almost benumbed, and it 


was with difficulty that I’could huld the rreins of ny am 


Bhutea pony. 


We could* hardly seo" 
things at a distance of 20 yards, and I had to call my" 
brother Baba Sardt chandra to lead me, whenever at 


After crossing the forest we threaded our-way dowi ae 


a difficult descent. Our troubles were increased by 
rain which rendered ‘the whole path slippery and 
extremely dangérous. We were often obliged to dis-' 
mount as the ponies could with difficulty ‘carry their' 
own body down the perilous’ path. 3 
foot tended to slip, and I was in fear of falling head- 
long into the abyss thousands’ of feet deep.’ It was 
despair of life which gave me strength atid patience 
Our Bhutea set 


4 


At every-step: the” 


vants and coolies felt no such difficulty as we dids < 
With them the steep and slippery path seemed to be: 


a genial element. 
ond just when the gloom of night spread like a pall 
over the face of nature, we took shelter in a Bhutea 
house in the village of Timi. The house was a homely 
The four slopes of the roof were thatched with 
twisted bamboo-pieces instead of long. grass, but. 
exactly by the same. method. The bamboo thatching, 


one. 


The descent took us three hours: 


though not sv even and good looking as that made.-of. 


grass, is yet more lasting than the latter. The floor, 


consisted of planks resting on wooden pillars about, 
* “Trear to the sylphs are the cool shadows thrown 
By dark clouds wanderin, g round the mountain’s zone, * 
e Still frightened by the storm and rain they seek ; 
Eternal sunshine on each loftier peak.” - na 
corunehie Kusara Sinan 
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: SHAKESPEARE AND N ATIONALITY 


4 feet above the ground. ‘The lower story iis the floor 


1s reserved for swine and goats. 


ments. in the house. .In the front room is the hearth, 


round which the family circle is formed. for enjoying 


> 2 the geaial warnth 


cious and is the parlour and common bedroom. 
this 


bambuos, ou which provisions are stored. From 
this roof is hung 
the Indian corn ' presenting to the 





) 


all time and for every age. But itis not 
as.often noticed that he reached his matu- 


rity through sharing in one of the greatest . 


national movements in history, and that he 
hivit_up.the masterwork of his.great tragedies 
out of the strong self-discipline which he un- 
der went 
India to-day is passing through the same 
great training, school of national development,. 
~and a3 Shakespeare is loved and studied by 
; : the whole Indian educated community, it will 
be of interest ‘to consider the lessons which 
may be learnt from the poet’s wor« during the 
time that he was writing his historical plays. 
To understand in a living way the crisis 
through which England passed in Shakes- 
peare’s earlier days, we may bring to mind 
the remarkable parallel with which.we our- 
selves, are acquainted—the critical situation 
of Japan. during the closing years of the 
mmeteenth century. All through the time of 
. Shakespeare’s youth'an impending struggle 
” Was before’ England. Spain, the greatest off 
all the Continental Powers, had marked her 
for a prey. A few miles away’ across the 
Chantel the military tyranny of Alva and 


The fire place is paved with. 
“stone and clay. The hinder apartment is very spa- 
Over 
there is an inner roof made of close packed 


in beautiful rows the maize or 
eye uniform 


“'T is a commonplace that Shakespeare is for 


in the school of . national drama.. 


‘ globules of saa and ruby. THe ‘walls ave made ee 
There are two gpart- 


ukening! tothe sight. 


So 


» 5 


The only thing ghich shocks. a Hindu 5 

meat hung ina part of the room with the tibs openec. 
Close to the Lixlmnst wal 
of. the room there is a- large 


bam boas. 


woocer etructurs 
in the form of an almyrah. This frame is dacoratel 
according to the means of the family tc .serve -th- 
purpose of a chapel. On the shelves are -claced ‘litt! : 
figures of Sakya Muni and his disciples., A lamp i. 
allowed to burn all night in front of, the inmges. 

((To be continued). 
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Parma iu the Netherlands showeé was fate 
was in store for England if once sne were 
conquered. Spanish armies were collected 
for the coming invasion and the great Armada 
was slowly prepared. .In the houwr ol! Ganger 


Hoglish loyalty rose to its greatest height : 


9 


religious divisions .were forgotten and the 
whole nation became as one man. Tre great 
Armada sailed and was defeated. The grow- 


ing manhood of Shakespeare -wit_ecsed the 


triumph of English nationality o 
imperialism. 

The dramatic issue of this famovs ccntest 
has had its counterpart in our own diy. The 
parallél] indeed is not complete. Japan's 
triumph was on land as wellas by sea. Korea 
--the Netherlands of the modern .struggle— 
was the scene of even greater vicicriss than 
the straits of Tshushima. ‘But in,tle main 
outline the analogy holds good. -There has 
been the same impending danger from. an 
advancing Continental Power, the sane rally- 
ing of a tiny island kingdom rounc its sover- 
eign, the same fervour of newly avakened 
, loyalty ‘and patriotism, the same final crush- 
"ing defeat of the invaders.. We ir India, 
sharing by the powers of ardent Syaicathy in 


over Spanish 


‘y 
the achievements of Japan, aid experiencing 
ourselves a kindred awakening of national 
“endeavour, are in aeposition to understand, 
if we allow scope to our imagination, the 
powerful effect which the national movement 
of ‘the sixteenth century had on panaiorpeare S 
development. 

The time was ripe when Shakespeare 
appeared upon the scene. All England was 
stirring. The history of the nation had be- 
come alive with new interest. Yet there 
were tnmense difficulties to be overcome 
* before a true national drama could be built up. 
-The field was new and almost untraversed 
by explorers. The first attempts of Marlowe 
‘ and others had been unsuccessful. There was 
the further difficulty of giving a dramatic unity 
‘to a series of events and pourtraying truthfully 
a long succession of characters. Yet public 
enthusiasm was running strong, and under the 
_stress of its impulse Shakespeare set himself 
strenuously to the task. The stubborn granite 
' .Of hard historic fact was made to take shape 
and form under the blows of the great sculp- 
tor. The bed-rock of human character was 
quarried iu the rough, to be used afterwards 
in the marvellous structure of the later plays. 
‘Now and again the poet turned to lighter 
themes, as a relief from the high seriousness 
of the histories; sometimes within the his- 
tories themselves, as in the Falstaff scenes, his 
delight in humour almost carries him away: 
once he takes up, in Romeo and Juliet, a story 
of universal human passion. But his chief 
tragedies were written when the historical 
series was complete. , 

The position taken up in this essay is borne 
out by modern critical study. It becomes 


more and more clear that the historical plays . 
“TH the: 


were Shakespeare’s training ground. 
national passion awoke in him the poet’s 
powers were immature, way ward and unset- 
tled. But in the great days that folowed 
the defeat of Spain, the national spirit gained 
a. strong hold upon his imagination and com- 
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mandei his highest efforts. A great motive, 
which was neither subjective nor individual, 
began to rule him. We uote throughout this 
period the iron self-discipline with. 
he eugaged inthe work, The very verse in. 


which | 


which he writes becomes chastened and res- * 


trained : 
and the metre becomes stern in its massive, 
regularity. We have only to compare the, 
Shakespeare of Love’s Labour Lost and Vents; 
aud Adonis with the Shakespeare of King 
John and Richard TII to see what a change’ 
has been effected. The earlier work is beauti- 
ful, bat there is an artificiality suggesting | 
that the poet is playing upon the surface of, 
emotion and has not reached to settled, 
serious conviction; there isa haunting melody 


and esthetic charm, but as yet little discipline . ‘ 


of exuberant powers, little touch with the 


fundamental facts of human life, little sound-. Pos 


ing of the depths of moral character and; 
purpose. 
drame all this is changed. 
selves place limitations and restraints. 


The subjects them-,, 
The. 


eT 
poet is compelled to deal with solid, concréte | 
facts. Character, its rise and triumph, its 


decline and fall, becomes now the supreme 
dramatic interest. Hach character in turn is, 
weighed in the unerring scales of history and, 
its place determined. The test of character is 
not the poet’s individual judgment but history 
itself. Tailure in character brings shame to 
England. Nobility of character brings victory 
to Eingland. In King John and Richard II we 


see with awe-inspiring clearness the evil. 


consequences of criminal weakness and self 
indulgence. In the latter play John of Gaunt. 


_ cries out in bitterness concerning Richard . 


This land of sich dear souls, this dear, dear land; : 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 


Is now leased out (I die pronouncing it) a 
+ * ‘ + "abe 
Like to a tenement or pelting farm. 
¢ * s “yo - 
Eogland, bound in with the triumphant sea, ae 


Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
With inky blots and rotteh parehment bonds. 


the rhyming couplet is abandoned, 


In the stern school of historic, 


1 


oa 


t 


t 


“On the other hand the strong , Sane, healthy, 
manly vigour of King Henry v, ag he appeals 
to the love of country among his soldiers in the 
hour of danger, can transform an untrained, 
_ enfeebled, sickly host intoan army of heroes—- 


L . Tend 


On, on you noblest [nglish 
Whose. blood i is fet from fathers of war proof,— 
Fathers that like so many Alexanders 
Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 
And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 
i And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, shew us here 
The mettle of your pasture: let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding, which | doubt not, 
For there is none of you so mean and base 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
L see you stand like grey hounds in the leash 
Straining upon the start: the game's afoot : 
4 Cry—God for Harry, Bngland and Saint George! 


‘Such words as these, breathing a high and 

x lofty patriotism, such a character as King 

Harry’s, representing the ideal of action, show 
tlie change that was wrought in Shakespeare 

during these great formative years. Dealing 
with objective events rather than subjective 


feeling, he learnt himself the secret of that. , 


« 
*'o 


robustness of judgment which appears later. 

We can learn still further from Shakes- 
peare’s two earliest tragedies the -dangers 
which he himself regarded as critical. The 
dangers were on the one hand excess of 
weakening emotion leading to unbalanced 
action, and on the other hand excess of brood- 
ing speculation leading to paralysis of action. 
These temperaments are conspicuous in the 
Sonnets which give us a near approach to 
the poet’s inner nature. But the two earliest 
tragedies, Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet, 
work out the twofold danger in detail. In 
Romeo and Juliet we see a noble nature 
given over to excess of.emotion, and therefore 
acting wildly and rashly when the crisis 
< eomes— 


Sas, 
r 
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Ih Hamlet we see a noble*naturs given oyes 
to brooding thought and speculation, and i 
consequence equally incapable of stroig an: 
vigorous avtion when the crisis comes —- 

That we would do, 
We should do when we would ; for this ‘would’ clanges 
And hath abatements and delays as maar 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents : 
And then this ‘should’ ig like a spendtke_f sigh, 
That hurts by easing. 

Such are the weaknesses of a 1igh, intel- 
lectual and emotional nataire, iz ig has not 
come under the discipline of the here fects of 
life, and learnt the wholesome ssreneth of 
action. When these faults have been cor. 
rected, we have a balanced charecter—~ 

. Thou hast bean 
As one in suffering all that suffers nothinz; 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards” 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks : and blesse1 are shose, 
Whose blood and judgment are sco well comn-ingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortnne’s fincer 
To play what stop she please. Give me taai man ~ 
That is not passion’s slave and I will wea2 Hm 
Tn my heart's core, aye, in my heart of hexrts, 
As I do thee. 

It was no cold and impassive nztime at 
which Shakespeare aimed, tut a 1rizgling of 
‘blood,’ 7. e., the emotional side cf life, with 
‘judgment,’ i. ¢., the will-in action. “hrough 
this commingling of blood and judgment man 
reaches his highest spiritual strensth and 
becomes master of events. Shaikesveare 
claims, therefore, from men of intellsct and 
emotion a balance of thought and @ discipline 


of passion, which is only to be wm br en- 
‘ ‘ i 


tering into, the larger life of the natlor and 
the world. Weakness of wil. and irresolation 
of character are the fatal resulss of self. 
absorbing introspection and emoticn. 

We have seen how, in his own life, Shakes- 
peare gained this objectivity of vision and 
robustness of character; how through braath- 


What to ourselves in passion we propose, ar ARS the, bracing air of national entims asm, 


The passion ending doth the purpose lose, 
The violence of either grief or joy, 
Their own enactures, with themselves, destroy, 


. through entering into the throbbing activity 


of national endeavour, through faeng the 
stern problems of national history. ne gained 


t 


68 
‘that balance and control of all his powers, 
which raised him to higher spiritual heights. 
It ismyv own strong hope, that alike powerful 
effect will be produced upon the mind and 
character of educated India by the stirring 
events, which go to make up the present Indian 
National Movement. I have a great hope 
that by the very stress of the practical prob- 
lems now to be faced, by the impelling ne- 
cessity of the work now to be accomplished, 
by the very difficulties and failiures of nation- 
building, the higher life of India will come 
forth strengthened, disciplined, uplifted. It 
is my earnest hope that what was too dreamy 
and speculative in the past will give place 
to the concrete and the real; and that, 
throug the school of sacrifice and suffering 
for the nation, the powers of intellect and 
spirit, with which India is so richly endowed, 
_will not lose their vitality, but become purified 
and deepened. 

[ have little fear, as some have, that India 
is neglecting her own peculiar, spiritual fune- 





A.D. 
Chandra Gupta l of Magadha claimed : 
suzerainty at Pataliputra 820 
Died 826 
Samudra Gupta, au Indian Napoleon,” . 
whose panegyrie is to be seen on the 
pillar in- Allahabad Fort : 326 
. End of military campatens--Revival 
_ofaswamedh, and Ajodhya made oecca- 
sional seat of eer eee $40 
Death ee. re 375 
Chandra Gupta II, ‘ Vivaiiwanye of 
Ujjain ’’ oe » 875 
Conquest of Ujjain ~about 888 
Death : 413 
Kumara Gupta I, sei whose wate was 
413 


Eronenhy another aswamedh be @., 
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flourish. 


tion, by absorbing her energies at the present 


time in the achievement of nationality. Spi- 


ritual life of a certain type, itis true, may 
flourish and has ‘flourished. under conditions 
of dependence and tutelage; but nationality, 
when it touches ‘the heart of a great people, 
is itself a spiritual thing, and the pages. of 
history show clearly that, when a nation asa 
whole moves forward into higher freedom-and 
self-consciousness, new spiritual powers are 
awakened and anew environment is fashioned; 
wherein the highest literature.and art may 
The channels along which the reli- 
gious life of the nation flows grow broader 
and dseper. 1 
The future is always dark and predictions 
are proverbially perilous, but India has beén 
ever a land of surprises, and it is not im pos- 
sible shat, out of the travail pangs of the” 
present age, a new birth of spirit and thought 
may come, which will transform the Hast. 
zn | 


aly 
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Defeated by Pushyamitras who are 
subsequently defeated by Prince 


Skanda Gupta... &%50 
First Hun invasion and death of 
Kumara 455 
Skarda Gupta, inflicts 2 erp u ‘s hin ge : 
defeat on the Huns before - 457 
Second Hun invasion 4665 
Death of Skanda Gupta 480 
The break-up of the Gupta Empire, in ; 
Spite of local continuance of dynasty 
in Magadha, onwardsfrom ... 480 °° 
India harassed by White Huns and ‘ 
Pataliputra destroyed .. 500 to 528 ° 
Defeat of Mihiragrula the Hun and tem- uh 
perapy delivery: of India by the 
-Indian princes under the ayes King Sia ¥ 
of Magadha 528.7 


* Barly History of India—By VINCENT SMITH. - 


®The Editor will welcome correspondence ‘on questions raised in these papers, 
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: SOME PROBLEMS FOR INDIAN RESEARCH 


at One of the first tasks before the“Indian Peo- 
ple is the re-writing of their own history. - 


And this, in accordance with. the tacit rule 
of modern learning, will ‘have to be carried 
out, not by one, but by acombination of.indivi- 
duals; in other words, by an Indian learned 
society. It isastrange but incontrovertible 
truth, that none of us knows himself, unless 
he also know whence he arose.’ To recognise 
the. eeographical unity and extent of the 
great whole we call “ India,” is not enough: 
it-is imperative also to understand how it 
eame to be. : 

Fortunately we are now in possession of a 
small, but unspeakably precious valume —“ The 
Karly History of india” by Vincent Smith—of 
which it may roughly be said that it embodies 


_the main results of the work concerning India 
* done during the last century by the Royal 


_Asiatic Society. The faults of this work are 


many and obvious, yet they are relatively of 


ae 


little importance, since a perfect history of 
India, written by any but an Indian hand, 
would bea wrong, rather than otherwise, done 
10 the Nation of the coming days. In the 
meantime, we must be grateful for so handy 
a compendium summarising for-and opening 
to the Indian worker, the results achieved - 
the Huropean organisation of research, 

. nothing else could have done, save that as 
- gonal intercourse with great scholars which 
is at present beyond his reach. Vincent 
Smith’s work may seem .to some of us, con- 
sidering its scope and subject, to be curiously 
unspiritual. Yet is it the veritable handing 


on, to a new generation of scholars, of the 


torch of the spirit. Many and many a for- 
gotten page of history is here turned and 
opened. And though the author never seems 


, to suspect that the people who made’ thé his- 


tSry of which he writes are still a living race, 
still, with all their old power lying dormant 
in‘them, walking the streets of Indian cities, 
yet who, after all, could have expected such 
recognition? These assertions are for India 


7 


f 


_herself by her own act and deed td make au | 


prove. 

Nothing, surely, tnallethe story here tor. 
‘of early India, is more inspiring clan that 0° 
the.Guptas of Magadha, and the empire whicl 
they, from their ancient seat of P:taliputrie 
established over the whole of [niis. The 
central fact about this great Gupta Empire 
as it willseem to Indian readers, ‘s tae identi- 
fleation of Vikramaditya, who is Lo-v seen te 
have been “of Ujjain” merely in tie familia 
modern sense of the title added to she name 
of the conqueror. ‘ Vikramaditya o' Ujjain. 
then, was no other than Chandra 4 -pta IT of 
Pataliputra, who reigned from 875 to 15 A. TL. 

If this was so, we might take tie year 40C 
A. D. as a sort of-crest of the waterparting, 
in the history of the development of Modern 
India. The desire becomes irresistille to 
know how far the Puranic Age was then deve- 
loped and established: to what extent and 


‘under what form, Buddhism was 3(ii. remem- 


bered; what was the political outlcok of ¢ 
Hindu of the period; and, amongst the most 
important of the questions to be answered, 
what were the great cities shat made uo the 
Indian idea of India, and what the asg3ocia- 
tions of each ? The answer to the last. of these 
queries, if ‘discoverable at all, would be of 
vastly greater significance than all tLe facts 
as to sovereigns aud kingdoms adcou. which 
the modern system of learning makes 18 $0 
unduly curious, | | 
It is already a commonplace cmongst 
historians that Hinduism, togetier with 
Sanskrit learning and literature, uidervent, 
under the Guptas what is regarde¢ as a vreat 
revival. According to Vincent Suita, most 
of the Puranas were during this petiod re- 
edited, and brought into the‘r present s. ape. 
Statements of this kind are at pres2rt some- 
what vague, but accepting what hes already 
been done as our basis, it will, I believe, prove 
_ possible’ to introduce a definiteness nd pre- 
cision into: the history of the Evclcticn of 


* 
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Hindu culture, which has not hitherto been 
dreamt of as Lobatse 

We shail soon be &ble to follow step by step, 
dating our progress as we go, the. introduc- 
tion of one idea after another into the Hindu 
system, building up again the world which 
surrounded the makers of the Puranic age. 

In Vincent Smith’s pages, we can see the 
great tradition of Gupta learning beginning in 
the person of the gifted and accomplished 
Samudra Gupta (326 to 375 A. D.), father of 
Vikramaditya, and a sovereign of such military 
ability as to be described as “an Indian Napo- 
leon,” while he himself had the fine ambition 
to be remembered rather for his love of music 
and poetry, than for his success in war. 
In the reign of sucha king, and in the per- 
sonal influence of such a father, must have 
‘ lain the seed of more achievements and events 

vhich were to make his son Vikramaditya the 
darling of Indian tradition through subsequent 
“ages, 

It takes many lives, sometimes, to carry 
out a single creat task and we can only guess 
whether or not Samudra Gupta began the 
undertakings whose completion was to make 
his son illustrious, 

Inmy own opinion, the very head and front of 
these must have been the final recensions of the 
Mahasharata at some time within the famous 
reign, say at or about the year 400 A. D. It 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that cer- 
tain of the Puranas, notably the Vishuu and 
- Bhagavata, were edited, exactly as the Bhaga- 
vata claims, immediately after the Mahabha- 
rata, by scholars who found cause for regret 
‘in the fact that that work had not given 
them the scope required forall the details 
they were cager to give, regarding the life of 
“the Lord.” I do not remember even to 
have seen any note on the social functions of 
the Puranas. But the Vishnu Purana strongly 
suggests a state curriculum of education. 
In the ages before printing, literature must, ° 
for the mass of people, in all countries, have 
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tended to take the form of a single volume, 


witness the name biblos or Bible, the book=- 


containing elements of history and geography : 
a certain amount of general information 
some current fiction; and above all, anautho-- 2 
ritative rendering of theology and morals in 
History of course would ‘be: 
reduced to little more than an indication of the’ 
origin of the reigning dynasty, or a sketcli' 


of the epoch regarded at the time of writing’ 
a 


combination. 


‘modern.’ Geography would consist of an 
eee of the chief pilgrimages and sacred” 
rivers. And inthe Vishnu Purana in the stories’ 
of Dhruva and Prahlad, when compared with * 
the infinitely superior popular -versions, we 


have a key to the treatment which fiction and > 
As the theological 


folklore would receive. 


exposition proceeds, one can almost see the® 


Brahmin teaching at the temple-door, 


while’ 


the shades of evening gather, and ignoring * 
every other consideration in his desire to put” 
the highest philosophy into the mouth of° 
Prahlad, or to pin a religious meaning to: the 


astronomical picture of the child—Dhrava__ 
pointed onwards by the Seven Rishis. 


It would be clearly impossible for every’ 


village in the Gupta Empire to possess either’: 


a scholar learned in, or a copy of, the Maha-- 
bharata. But the scheme of culture comprised 5 


and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that | 
the hook was-planned or edited as a standard 


tr 


‘in the knowledge of the work known as the i 
Vishnu Purana was not equally unattainable : : 


ofcommon culture. If there be anything in this” 


snegestion, anew importance will be conceded © 


to the question of the province or district in 


which each separate Purana was produced. 


A single touch in the Vishnu Purana is suffi-° 


clent to indicate its composition in 


the | 


neighbourhood of an imperial capital, such me 


Pataliputra must have been. This is found | 


in the story of Hiranyakasipu when he takes” ie 


his little son on. his knee, when he had been ~ 
under tuition for some time, and puts him 
through his catechism. One of the questions 


4 


pata. 


ae race. 


“ook. 


al e 


in this snceciian: is extremely .suggestive. 
“How should one deal with an enemy by 
whom one is vastly outnumbered?” asks 
the father. “Divide and attack them one by 
one,” auswers the son evidently from his 
Verily, this was not the schooling of 
a. subject race! In Hindu literature there 
is‘no second work which can be called “* 

tional ” in the same sense as the aaa 
The foreign reader, taking it up as 
sympathetic reader merely, and not as schol- 
ar, ig at once struck by two features; in the 
first place, its combination of unity and com- 
plexity, and in the second, its constant effort 
to impress on its hearers the idea of a single 


centralised India, with a heroic tradition of 


her own as formative and uniting impulse. 
It is, in good sooth, a monarch’s dream of au 
The Gupta Emperor of Patali- 
utra who commissioned the last recension of 


e the great work was as conscious as Asoka 


_ 
. 


ba 


before him or Akbar after, of making to us 
people the magic statement, “ India is one.’ 
As.regards the unity of the work itself, 
this, in the case of the Mahabharata, is ex- 
traordinary. That'a composition so ancient 
in subject-matter and so evidently complex 
in its derivation, should be handed down to 
us as one single undisputed whole, is his- 


-torical evidence of the highest importance 
‘for its original promulgation in this form 


by. some central power with ability and pres- 
tige to give it authoritative publication. The 
origins of the poem are hoary with antiquity. 
Its sources are of an infinite variety. But the 
Mahabharata was certainly wrought to its 
present shape in the shadow of a throne, and 
that imperial. So much is clear, on the face 
of it, to one who meets with the book for the 
first time in mature life. 


One would naturally have expected it to 


have existed in fragments, or at best to be 
current in many different versions. Indeed 
it.is clear enough, on the reading, that it has, 


at some far past time, so existed. lHvery 
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here and there the end ofeone chept2r, or 
canto, will tell a tale in one way, and the kegin- 
ning of the next repeat ifor some pert of it, 
from an utterly different point cf Werv, as 
might rival narrators of a single jicilent. 
But the work of coating and exami Linz, of 
assigning their definite values to each sepa- 
rate story, and weaving all into < single 
co-ordinated whole, has been dove hy some 
one great mind, some mighty hand, thrt went 
over the ground long long ago, an-1 made the 
path that we of to-day must follow stil. The 


. minute differences of reading, between the 


Bombay and Benares texts, oily cerve 
to emphasise this single and un3oatested 
character of one immortal rendering of the 
ereat work. All through Maharasitrm and 
the Punjab, and Bengal and Dravidu desh, 
the Mahabharata is the same. In evety part 
of India, and even amongst the Mchrmmed- 
ans in Bengal, it plays one part, social, edu- 
cational, man-making, and naticn-iailding. 
No great man could be made in India without 
its influence upon his childhood. 44d the. 
hero-making poem. is one throught every 
province of the land, 

Socially, the first point that strika: cne, as 
one reads, is the curious position telc by. 
the Brahmin. It is very evident thas this is 
as yet by no means fixed. No <lu{> vith 
which an audience was alreacy famil a= would 
be so harped: upon, as is that af yvifts 
to and respect for the Brahmims, Lere. 
We notice, too, that the caste is rot yet 
even fixed, for Draupadi is .rej~e: erted, 
at her swayambara, as following the five 
brothers, when she and everyone else imazine 
them tobe Brahmins: Noris this ae detail 
which requires explanation or apclesy. as 
does the marriage of one woman tc iv2 men. 
No, at the date of the last recensioa of the 
Mahabharata, a marriage between Brahmin 


° and Kshatriya is well within the uncerstand- 


dng and sympathy of an audience. It is. low- 
ever, fairly clear that the promulgation of the 


» 


it hard to imagine liimself mistaken. 


DO. 


1 
. ‘ 
work is bound up with the success of the 
Brahmins in impresging themselves aid it on 
the public mind. It was entrusted> to them 
perhaps, by royal warrant, —even as, in the 
story of Damayanti, another ‘story is given 
to them of his father’s capital to carry !—to 


spread far and wide, depending on the alms 
of the faithful for payment. 


And we are 
constrained, at this point, to ask, what, up to 
this moment, bad been the characteristic 
work cf the Brahmins as a caste ? 

But there are notable exceptions to this 
constant’ commendation of the Brahmins to 
the consideration and charity of their hearers. 
On looking closer, we find that there are many 
passages, of no inconsiderable size, 
the Brahmins are never mentioned. And this 
feature gradually establishes itself in our 
minds as a very good differentia of the more 
modern additions. It would appear that in 
its earlier versions the poem contained no 
forced mention of this particular caste, and 
that, in making the final recension, some care 
was observed to maintain the purity of the 
ancient texts, even while’ incorporating with 
them new matter, and new comments. 

‘The rnost important: question of all, how- 
ever, is one on which a new reader will find 


in which 


This is 
the question as to'who is the hero of the last 
recension. Undoubtedly, the Mahabharata 
as we have it, is the story of Krishna. It is 
difficuls to understand how the theory could 


-have been put forward that the final editing 


had been Saivite. -On the contrary, Mahadeva 
is represented as speaking the praises ef 
Krishna, while, so farasI am aware, the re- 
verse never happens. This could’ only mean 
that,Hinduism as it stood was here, in the 
persona of Siva, incorporating a new element, 
which had to be ratified and accepted by all 
that was already holy and authoritative. The 
Krishna of the national story is indeed Partha- 
Sarathi,’ the Oharioteer of Arj una,--most 
probably an earlier hero of Dwaraka and tlie 


é 
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war-ballads—but every effort is made, by call 
ing hini Keshava, aud the slayer of Putana, 
to identify him with that other Krishna, hero 
of the Jumna, who appears to have been 


worshipped by the cowherds, a people still ¢ 
half-nomadic as it would seem, who must_ 


have been established peacetully in India, 
some centuries before his time. 

Was Krishna Partba-Sarathi, then, the deli- | 
berate preaching of the Gupta dynasty to 
the (at that time half-Hinduised) peoples of 
the south side of the Jumna? Was he a 


‘hope held out to the democracy, a place made 


in the National Faith for newly imperialised 
populations ? 
play of the Mahabharata was deliberately 
established as an annual Pandava-lila in ee 
villages of the south, while to Krishna Partha-* 
Sarathi especially,—temples. were built in 


Was it at this period that the ° 


Dravida desl? In any case, there is abund-'’ 


ant evidence, half a century later, when we 
pass tothe reign of Skanda Gupta, the grand- 


son ot Vikramaditya, of the hold which the-~ 


Krishna of the Jumna had obtained over the 
hearts of the imperial house of Pataliputra at 
Bhitari.* Inthe district of Ghazipur to the 
west of Benares, is still standing a pillar which 
was raised by-the young king on his return 
from victory over the Huns in 455 A.D. He 
hastened to his mother, says the inscription, 
‘just as Krishna, when he had slain his enemies, 
betook himself to his mother Devaki.’ The pil- 
lar was erected to the memory of his father— 
it may have marked the completion of the 
requiem ceremonies, postponed by war—and in 


‘commemoration of the victory just gained by 


the protection of the gods. It was surmounted, 
finally, by a statue of the god Vishnu. This 
statue has now disappeared, but we may 
safely infer that it was of the form still cont- 


we. 


mon in the south of India as that of Narayana. | 


rounded panel, and depicted a beautiful youth 
witha lotus in his hand. In the following 


®* Vincent Smith. Early History of India, pp, 287-8. 


It was probably made in low relief on ‘a 
@ 


- 
~ 
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year 456, a great piece of engineering, so far 
west as the Girnar Hill, was completed and 
consecrated by the building of a, temple of 
Vishnu. e ) 
~- Seven hundred and fifty years earlier, in 
"the year 300 B.©., Megasthenes had noted 
amongst Indian religious ideas that “ Herakles 
is worshipped at Mathura and Clisobothra.” 
Was this latter the Hellenic pronunciation of 
‘Klisopura,’ Krisopura, Krishnapura? And is 
it to be identified with Dwaraka, persistently 
identified with Krishna throughout the Maha- 
bharata, without any very satisfactory reason 
being stated—or with some other town near 
Mathura, since destroyed ? 

Now this sane °Herakles’ is a figure of 
wonderful interest. We must remember, 
@vith regard to the period of which we are 
now thinking, that Greece was but the remot- 
est province of the Central Asiatic world, 
‘and in that world, the youngest child of 
history. Her myths and religious systems had 
_ chiefly a central Asiatic origin, and Herakles, 
of Mediterranean fame, was doubtless, pre- 
eminently of this order. There are not want- 
ing those who trace the Christian story itself, 
to some subtle commingling, in the regions 
between Tyre on the East and Cadiz on the 
West, of Herakles and Bacchus. Probably 
but little ever finds its way into literature 
- of the human significance to human souls of 
any given religious system, or more particular- 
ly of the ideas connected with an ancient 
god or hero. We may depend upon it that 
Herakles of Hellas, when he was worshipped 
by the common folk, had more in him of the 
Christ who saves, more of the Krishna, lover of 
man, than any of us now could easily imagine. 
. It may be that Krishna slaying the tyrant 
eg¢-Mathura forms but another echo of some 
immeasurably ancient tale, held by future 
nations in common, ere the Asian tablelands 


. 
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or the Arctic home, had. poured-down new- 


born -breeds of man, -on-the coasts of Greece 
and river-banks of India. So at least must 
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it have seemed to MegastRhenes mekirg up 
his despatches for Seleukos Nizatcr. And 
seven hundred years go by, it ap,-ears, )4fore 
a Gupta ‘emperor who has juss 2nmexed 
Western India, with its capital’ of U_jain, 
commissioned the editing anew of taenat_onal 
epic of the north, causing it to tear 1 that this 
Cliso-—Kriso—Krishna of the Jummais 20 cther 
than a certain Partha-Sarathi, kncwn this 
long while to Northern and Vedic Indis as the 
exponent to his disciples of all the 3e:rets of 
the Upanishads. Are we to take it that the 
Aryan teacher cries, “Whom ye ‘gtorently 
worship, Him declare I unto you?*® tc the 
tribes whom he fain would Hinduise ? 

Readers of the Bhagavata Fura will 
note that the Jumna-life, that is to say, the 
Heraklian element, in the story of Exrséhan, is 
crowded into his first twelve yeavs, end shat 
after this, he is represented as k- ng seir3 to 
learn the Vedas. That is to say, ft is at this 
point that he is Hinduised, as tle Ieasna- 
tion of Vishnu. Obviously, after tais had 
been done, many of the incidents of hs cLild- 
hood might have a Hindu interprstewion re- 
flected back upon them. 

How great is the beauty of taat Divine 
childhood! How warm and threkbing the 
sense of personality that speaks in every ine 
of the Mahabharata! In spite of the clumsy 
English dress, how wonderful the dower and 
passion with which both Hpic and Purena sell 
the tale of Krishna! How rude, set grend, 
this ancient world, out of which, in Hs urcus- 
pecting simplicity, in its worship o! stven 2th 
and heroism, comes the story of csh-+ Lord 
slaying demon upon demon, elephant, wres- 
tler, tyrant, all. Centuries, may de nillsn- 
niums, will go by, before the tender H ncuis ng 
interpretation will be added to eaclL insicent, 
“and then, offering salutation at tis feet 
of Krishna, the soul of that evil cne went 
forth unto bright places, for ever tire touch 
of the Lord brought salvation, evet w1to 
those whom He appeared to slay.” 


10 - 
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‘ike children léng ago on the Greek islands, 
and children and men in German Scandinavian 
forests, or like the peasants of to-day in Ice- 
landic long-houses, so have the Indian people 
all down these centuries listened to wonder- 
tales of a hero who was vulnerable at no point 
save on the sole of his feet; of mortals who 
went armed with divine weapons; of that 
strong one who could gulp down the forest- 
fire like water; of the woman who peeped 
and saw between her eyelids; of madness sent 
by the gods upoh whole peoples whom they 
would-slay ; of dooms and destinies and strange 
heroic whispers from the twilight of the world. 

But nowhere does it seem to me that the 
enthusiasm of the story carries us so com- 





are dealing with, nothing pre-historic. Here 
we have the genius of a great Hindu poet.in 
full flight. All that the ecclesiasticism of 
the West has done in fifteen centuries .to 
place the like incident in the Christian story 
in au exquisite mystical light, half veiled by® 
its own glory, was here anticipated by some 
unnamed writer of the Gupta era in India,-in 
or before the year 400 A. D., ending the story - 
of the Incarnation ina note of mingled love 
and triumph. by 

“And He the Lord, passing through the 
midst-of Heaven, ascended up unto His own 
inconceivable region. Then did all the im- 
mortals join together to sing His praises, 
The gods and the rishis likewise offered salu- 


pletely away, as when we read, at last, of the tation. And Indra also, the king of Heaven, 
ascension of Krishna into heaven. Here we hymned Him most joyfully.” 2 
lin 
eee coal ait @ 
C9 
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BRITISH INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 5 


VHE subject of the treatment of our fellow- 
if countrymen in South Africa by the 

-. various colonial Goverments of that 
part of His-Majesty’s empire, particularly by 
the Governments of the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony, while attracting con- 
siderable attention in Hngland, has curiously 
enough received very scant and fitful con- 
sideration from the leading bentiaane of 
India. 

That we have got our own grievances to 
look after-and get redressed is no excuse, in 
this case at least, for sitting with folded 
~ hands and looking on inactively at the harsh, 
oppressive, unjust, and, above all, degrading 
measures, imposed and sought to be imposed 
by both the legislative and the administrative 


Natal, on our fellow-countrymen resident in, 
those regions, a 

Tt is a subject vitally affecting not only. 
our merest elementary rights as free subjects- 
of the British I Kimpire, but also our self-res:"*, 
pect as a nation. Our countrymen in South 
Africa have for years been subjected to in- 
dignities which the British colonists would 
not dare to impose on a subject of any of the. 
great Huropean Powers, though he may be a. 
loater or a jail-bird. ee 

Indians had been groaning under severé 
disabilities and slights and restrictions for, 
years under Boer Rule, but some of the harghgr 
measures passed had remained inoperative, 
owing to the strong representations of te, 


* British consuls made on_our country men’s. 


authorities of the Transvaal and Orange* belalf to the heads of the Boer . Republics, 


River Colonies, and, to-a lesser extent, of 


With the alarm of war between Boer and 


“British, was sounded, it-° was ’vaiily’ ‘hoped, 
‘the death-knell of the state’ of ‘sémi-slavery 
in which Indians were’ suffered to exist in 
Boer territories, 

*“Hope reigned high | in the ieeaas of the 
b downs trodden Indians that the subjugation and 
incorporation of the Boers into the freedom- 
{oving: and justly-governed British empire 
Would‘ be followed by the introduction of a 
fégime ‘of good will; tolerance, and justice 
to themselves and their successors. 
o(That these hopes had a foundation in fact is 
apparent from the whole course of the history 
of British conquests of foreign dominions, and 
especially from the speeches delivered by 
leading British politicians before the late war. 
Therein we fihd that the grievances of our 


ssountrymen in South Africa are dwelt upon. 


at great length as being important consider- 
ations for coercing the Boers even at the 

‘risk of war. Indians were subjects of a com- 
mon empire and they should be protected. 
Nay, the treatment of the Indians was 
actually made a casus belli, as witness below 
what Lord Lansdowne, Secretary of State for 
War in those days, said in November, 1899, 
in' a speech delivered in Sheffield :— 

“India had had a special interest in the Transvaal. 
A’ considerable nuniber of the Queen’s Indian subjects 
are to be found in the Transvaal, and among the 

hmany misdeeds of the South African republic I do 
not- know that any fills me with more indignation 
than its treatment, of these Indians. 
is not confined to the sufferers on the spot; for what 
do you imagine would be the effect produced in India 
when these poor people’ return. to their country to 
report to their friends that the Government of the 
Empress, so mighty and irresistible in India, with its 
population of three-hundred millions, is powerless to 
secure redress at the hands of a small South African 
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Vitive, at least the Anti-Boer section which 


fotmed the great majority, condemned in. 
équally indignant terms the Boer treatment: of * 
the Indians whom they cullen their “ fellow-. 


subjects.” - 


‘And the harm | 
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Our’ countrymen had, thérefore just cacse 
to: rejoicein the war jn wh.cl they scw_ 
the termination of their existense as mee 
tolerated nuisances only..suffered .o ply thir 
various avocations through -dread of the E-i- 
tish Lion. Visions arose ‘before their mics 
of unchallenged and unrestrictad. entry ixto 
the about-to-be British territomes—Britsh 
success being a dead certainty—-of trad tg 
without licenses, of free enjoymert of -1¢ 
rights of property, and of the 1rigut to reste 
where they chose, to walk on ths footpaths 
without being pushed off or warned off by -ne 


‘police, to ride in tramcars by tke side o a 


white man without being insultad or expel =d, 
and of such other ordinary rights of a cizil- 
ized human being as all civilzed Str-es 
assume as every man’s birthricht. Accas- 
tomed as they were in the land o their bath 


‘to see white man and brown and slack hav=ng 


equal elementary rights, they nsturally vel- 
comed' the war and believec that on ~he 
acquisition of the Boer terr tcries by =he 
conquering British, their shacks of s mi- 
slavery would be simultaneously droken. 

The war raged-—unexpectedly Icnger Caan: 
everybody was prepared for perads--and - 90k 
its toll of Boer and British and even -InZian 
lives, for had not the Indians in South “Atica 
supplied ambulance corps, whose serv-ceés - 
rendered in positions of dange> end difficulty 
and amidst hardships, even the Anti-Irc ian 
Colonial newspapers recognized enc record ? 
Tt resulted in the passing of the “oer 
territories into British hands But hat 
have the Indians gained? 'The Indians are 
still suffering. Their disabilities and dezra- 
dation continue, for British cecupation Z so 
many years has not resulted 2ither ir the 
abrogation of the oppressive l5gislative and 
administrative | measures, or «ven in -heir 
suspension. The laws remain cn the siz tute 
book, ‘and are enforced. Laws vhich hac been 
“inoperative under Boer regim2 lave bee. set 
into’ operation by the British idministrators 
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of the whilom Bber republics. It seems the 
British /Sgis is really more powerful than 
the British flag, for while before the War, in 
February, 1899, the: South African Republic 
had,..on the representation of the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, suspended 
the notice. for the removal of Asiatics to 
Locations, after the War, in April, 1908, and 
undery;a British administration directly res- 
ponsible to the Supreme Government, the same 
Location Law was revised, by the notification 
of 8th, April of that year, intimating that the 
law sheuld now 

“be enforeed with due regard to the vested inter- 
ests of those Asiatics who were trading outside 
bazaars at the commencement of the late hostilities,” 
and atnouncing. that the Government would “ take 
inmediate steps to have bazaars in every town set 
apart in which alone Asiatics may reside and trade.” 


That this measure was not directed only 
against the coolies, but also against the 
traders is evident from the fact that exemp- 
‘tion therefrom was conditional on the ability 
to read and write Hnglish or any Kuropean 


language. For most of the traders, as every- 
body knows. are ignorant of the English 
language, and more so of Huropean lan- 
guages. 


Limits of space prevent the discussion of 
the arguments advanced by the colonial admi- 
nistrations in support of such measures. I 
would refer my readers to the Parliamentary 
Blue Book of August, 1904, entitled “ Corres- 
pondence relating to the position of British 
Indians in the Transvaal,” wherein Sir M. M. 
Bhownagegree in a letter to Mr. Chamberlain 
has torn to shreds the what could hardly be 
ealled arguments of Viscount Milner and 
others in justification of the Location Law, 
and immigration restrictions. 

But the cup of misery of our fellow-country- 
menis not full yet. To drive them out of 


the new British land with a view to kill com- | 


new method has been 
British Indians had to be 


petition in trade, 
recently devised. 
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registered, paying a registration-fee. But now 
mere registration is held insufficient for pur- 
poses of identification. Hvery Indian, be he 
trader, oz coolie, will have now to submit to 
have his finger-prints recorded in Govern- 


ment registers for purposes of identification. 


Surely no level of degradation can be lower 


than this for honest law-abiding people whose 


only crime is that they have a brown-skin, 
and are fpugal and economical in their mode. 
of living. 
are heaped upon them not under-a foreign 
Government, but under a Government directly 


- responsible to His Majesty’s Secretary. of: 


And all these injuries and insults. 


State for the colonies. 
That our countrymen’s position in the ine: 


of their‘ adoption is worse now under British | 
rule than it ever used to’be under the old* 
Boer rigime is shown at’ a glance in the 


_ following statement which I transcribe bodily 


from the Blue Book above referred to: 


Before the War. 


Unrestrictec. entry to any 
Indian permittad in any part 
of the Republics. 


No registratian fee. 
f 


Trading withcut license or 
against nomina. tender of 
license money. 


Residence permitted in any 


part of the Repuolic. 


Landed property could be 
held in the name of FEuro- 
peans. 


Indians held 39 years’ 
lenses for property in the 
Johannesburg location. 


Freedom to trevel in the 
Republic. 


And generally many harsh 
legislative restrictions allow- 
ed- to remain moperative, 
owing largely tc British 


e intervention. 


, payment, £100, or 6 


Under British Rule, 


Only bona fide refugees who left 
on the eve of war permitted, and 
only gradually. 


Annual fee £3; penalty of non- 
nent, months’ rigor- 
ous Iniprisonment. 


Trading only in locations with 
few exceptions. Many licenses grant- 
ed by the Boer Government were 
annulled, and the right of transfer 
abrogated, thereby by implication 


confiscating the marketable rights of . 


sale of business universally recog- 
nized in civilized countries. 


Residence only in locations except 
in case of such Indians who managed 
to obtain exemption on educational 
test. 

The law against Asiatic holding 
real property strictly enforced even 
in cases where land is required for 
religious buildings. 


The owners of the leases ex-pro- 
priated under Tnsanitary Area Com- 
missioners’ Report, without receiving 
guarantee of receiving equal title 
elsewhere in J ohannesburg in a suit- 
able position. 


Vexatious system of photographic 
passes established without warr&it 
in law. 

Inoperative Boer Snaiments 
brought into force, and rendered 
more stringent: by ordinances or 
executive orders, and British Indians 
offensively classed in legislation with 
Kaffirs, savages, and semi-civilized 
races, . 


‘ 
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Thus it is easy to.see that the balance of 
evil is on the side of. the present British 
Administration of the new territories. 

For the amelioration of our fellow-country- 
men’s position in South Africa strenuous 
efforts have been incessantly made in England 
by our English sympathisers, as. well as by 
Indian gentlemen resident in [ingland, the 
most active and irrepressible worker amongst 
them. being Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, whose. 
letter to Mr. Chamberlain puts the case of 
British Indians in South Africa in a lucid and 
convincing manner; and bears evidences of a 
close, conscientious, unremitting and masterly 
study of the’ question. We have fresh acces- 
sions to our cause in the now permanent 
South African Indian Committee, which num- 
bers amongst its members men like Lord 
Reay and Lord Ampthill. But: their efforts 
in the interests ‘of: our countrymen in South 
Africa cannot but gain substantial strength 
by the moral support the holding of mass 
meetings in India would give. 

Surely we can not have lost all self-respect, 
that we should leave the work of securing 
reform eternally on the shoulders of a hand- 
ful of noble-minded Englishmen, ourselves 
remaining indifferent to. affairs which do not 
come immediately under our noses. - True, 
we have not the power of extorting reforms 
® from the Colonial Governments by force of 
arms, but we can surely articulate our de- 
mands in meeting assembled. Let the voice 
of India be raised and sent forth against the 
many disabilities and indignities that have 
been perpetuated in South Africa upon our 
fellow-countrymen even after the lapse of 
Boer rule. 

Let us remind the Imperial Government of 
its pledges before the war, and let us make it 
“lear that its prestige, as the Champion of 
Justice is at stake in this matter. For, we 
‘Indians have always associated with the 


British flag; equality of at least commercial , 


opportubites for'all, irrespective of race or 


colour, and the liberty of enteri: g, residing, 


and moving about unrestricted 7 eny terr'- 
tory over which the Briti#h flag floans. 

Our motherland is commercial.y =xploited 
by the Germans, French, Dutch, Ivalans, and 
Austrians unrestricted, without licenses, or 
registration fees, but members of these.races in 
Johannesburg and other South 4 rivan citics 
in combination with a few selfisL LToers anc 
Britishers have been gradually making it 
almost impossible for our countrymen mm those 
regions to carry on trade, by measu-ee whicl. 
are as degrading to the oppressed =s shey mus. 
be demoralising to the oppressors. 

Let us, failing redress, at l2zas; Jlemaad 
retaliatory measures against tha colonials, 
should the Imperial Governme zt fa.l to. lo 
its duty by us through fear of gzettmge em- 
broiled with its new colonies. "h= attituds 
of “non possumus” and the cunf-outing cf 
our South African Indians’ Gemants whose 
justice and moderation is admitted, with the 
reply of “fait accompli” will orly foster in 
the minds of Indians .the thoug-t that they 
are not members of the Britizh fnpire és 
Earl Meath would want them t: believe, but 
political helots whose feelings fue interesss 
need not be considered in the < lirinistraticn 
thereof. It will strengthen the aleady wide- 
spread belief that consideratio: 3 of absolucze 
justice and fair-play no longer in-luence tie 
decision of British statesmen; { in the migit 
of Britian is no longer exerted ¢. sinterestedly 
on behalf of the weak and oppressed, but cnly 
when there is a substantial gain within their 
reach. Hor Britain went to wae? with tae 
Boer republics, pledged to deliver tLe British 
capitalists on whom the minin= laws pressed 
heavily, and the Sritish Irdizgn subjects 
whose disabilities and wrongs. ander Beer 
rule were the subject of much :1itpouring of 
righteous indignation on the ula form and in 
the press in England. Britain hav.ng tuken 
Boer territory has redeemed its {rst pledge; 
viz., the deliverance of the minme cupitelists 
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from the grip ef Mr. Kruger; but has left 
unredesmed her second pledge. She has left 
the poor helpless unarmed British Indians, 
powerless to do harm’ electorally or terri- 
torially, in worse plight than they used to 
be under the old rule of Britain’s enemies. 

She has only sympathy to offer now because 
she says that having granted them autonomy 
she cannot coerce the newly acquired daugh- 
ter countries into abrogating the anti-Indian 
laws and enactments, for which only a few 
years ago she had been ready to and actually 
did, shed the blood of her brave sons, 

But why was the abrogation of these scan- 
dalous laws and regulations, and an equal and 
equitable treatment of British Indians not 
made a condition precedent to the granting 
of autonomy? That the Dutch would be in 
the majority in these newly-acquired terri- 
tories cculd not have been lost sight of by 
the Imp3rial Government, nor was there a 
chance of their losing sight of this, with the 
conservative organs of opinion incessantly 
reminding them of the fact as an argument 
against the granting of-autonomy. 

But admitting that Government depended 
on the fairness of their new subjects when 
they granted them autonomy, the privilege 
of self-government does not carry with it 
the right to oppress British subjects of other 
parts of His Majesty’s empire. In the admir- 
able language of Sir- M. M. Bhownageree 

“The grant of antonomy, to any portion of His 
Majesty's dominions does not carry with it the right 
to undermine the noblest traditions of the British 
Constitution, and the pledges of the Crown in respect 
to the rights and liberties of subjects of the King 


There is a2 compelling power in man that gives him 
no real happiness, no peace, no satisfaction, unless 
he is living up to his highest. Anything fess than 
this breeds dissatisfaction. In other words, he must 
progress, must grow, must aspire, look onward and 
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pelonzing to other portions of his dominions. The 
legislation of self-governing colonies in so faras it 
affects any British subject, must be based on these 
traditions and pledges. The Imperial connection is 
dissolved into a mere figment if His Majesty's minis- . 
ters aze unable to protect Indian subjects in all parts € 
of the British dominions, and especially in eolonies 
contrclied from Downing Street, from humiliation, and 
injustice. India is the only portion of the Empire 
outsids of the British Isles, which pays an adequate 
share sowards the expense of conducting the affairs 
of the Empire as a whole.” 4 

Pol_cy, therefore, as well as Justice demands 
that the Imperial Government should restrain 
the autonomous States of the Empire from 
persisting in their persecution of subjects of 
directly governed portions of the same Himpire. 
Had [adia autonomy like the colonies, could 
the Imperial Government have prevented the * 
Iudian Government from retaliating upon 
these recalcitrant portions of the Empire to 
enfore3 an equal and equitable treatment of 
its own special subjects? But, perhaps under 
those circumstances the colonials would have 
thought better of their Indian fellow-subjects-~ 

Woud not the Imperial Government go to 
war with the German Colonies if they chose 
toimitate the ways of their neighbours? And 
if that .s possible, has not the Imperial Govern- 
ment, in the last resort, the right to fall back’ 
upon Irdian troops to vindicate the rights and 
liberties of Indian subjects against the oppres- 
sion of the autonomous States of the British 
Empire? But sucha stop is not at all ne- 
cessary. A firm attitude on the part of the 
Imperial Government would at once bring 
the colcnies to their senses. 

: J. N. BAHADURJI. 


at 
upward, if he would preserve himself from a tediouse 
flatness. And, no matter how high he: may climb,: 
otier heights will still tower above him, unfulfilled 
*ideals will ever beckon him on, — William D. Little. 
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RAJAGRIHA AND 


I.—Origins of Rajgir. 
Prince is the representative of the 


" ancient name of Rajagriha, the capital — 


of ancient Magadh, It was the ancient 
capital of Jarasandh 1, and Kshatriya kings 
from the Basu dynasty to Bimbisara ruled 
ancient India from this place. This Rajagriha 
was first established at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Sone by Kusa-atinaj Basu and 
the architect who planned it was Mahagovind. 
The other names of this old capital of Magadh 
4are Giribbaj* (Girivraja) and. Kusagarpur. 
This latter name comes from kusa (a kind of 
fragrant grass) which grew and still grows ~ 
there in abundance. Ancient Rajagriha is 
surrounded by five hills and therefore the 
name Giribbaj (“‘hill-girt city”) has been 
~ rightly applied to it—the old name of the 
capital of Jarasandh. 

Giribbaj ceased to be the capital of the 
ancient kingdom of Magadh when Ajatasatru, 
the son of Bimbisara removed his capital to 
the new site now called Rajgir, north of the 
Baibhar and. Vipul hills and east of the 
* Saraswati river. It was first built by Bimbi- 
sara in 569 B.C. This new Rajagriha is an 
irreguiar pentagon of one long side and four 
nearly equal sides, the whole circuit being less 
than 3 miles, During and immediately after 
Buddha’s time, the new capital was at the 
height of its prosperity. It was given over 
to the Brahmans by king Asoka, when he 
changed his capital to Pataliputra. They 
svete the sole inhabitants in 687 A.D. Tiven 
how tlie Brahman class predominates. {tis 
said that at avery ancient time he (Asoka) 
performed the Asiwamedha sacrifice at Rajas 
‘griha. On that occasion he 


invited 7,500 


© The walls of Girivraja are 260 years older than Asoka. 
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Brahmans to present them with daleshinas. 


After the sacrifice he entrusted sam=2 leading 
Brahmans with the administration of Raja- 
griha. Even at the present time -he number 
‘aud influence of the Brahmaus tere predo- 
minate over those of other classes of people. 
Giribbaj or Kusagarpur was ine very flour- 
ishing and prosperous condition -lucing the 
time of Jarasandh. The natural apr earance-. 
too, was very beautiful, aud impregnable forts 
defended the city. ; 
Rajagriha in the Mahabharata. 


In the Mahabharata, Basudevea ces2ribes 
the capital thus :-— 

“Behold, O Partha, the great capite. cl Magadh 
standing in all its beauty, filled with flocss, 1erds and 
its stock of water never exhausted ; 
with fine mansions, standing in excellers a-ray, it is 
free from every kind of calamity. The ave Kills of 
Vaihara, Varaha, Vrishava, Rishigiri aad the lel ghtful 
chaitya allof high peaks and overgrowi with tall 
trees of cool shade, connected with one anotier, seem 
to jointly protect the city of Girivraja. Ths breasts 
of the hills are concealed by forests of d2lightful and 
fragrant lodhras with ends of their brancaes covered 
with flowers. Jt was there that thc idtustrious 
Gautama of rigid vows begat upon the £.1d-a ~voman 
Aucinari (the daughter of Ucinara) Kakshivet and 
other Celebrated SONS....,.:cccceeeeeceeeeee Any ') Arjuna, 
it was here that in olden times the might7 nonarehs 
of Anga and Vanga and other countries ecmirg to the 
abode of Gautama passed their days in joy ard happi- 
ness. Behold, O Partha, those forests «* celightful 
Pippalas and beautiful lodhras standing rear the site 
of Gautama’s abode. There dwelt of cold .1.© e Nagas 
Arvada and Chakravapin, those persecutoss ci a.] ene- 
mies as also the Naga Swastika and othe? -xecllent 
Nagas called Mani. Manu himself had crdoret the 


und ad: rned alse 


country of Magadha to be never afi. cted with 
dranghteand Kaniskika and Manimat also have 


favoured the country. And owning such ¢ elizhtful 


The external defences are 30 miles in cireult. 
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and impregnable cit, Jarasandha is ever bent on 
seeking the fruition of his purposes unlike other 
monarchs. We shall, however, by slaying him to-day 
humble his price.” 
Again, Vaisampayana describes the capital 
thus : 
“Thus saying, those brothers of abundant energy, 
viz, he of the Vrishni race and the two Pandavas 
entered the city of Magadh. They then approached 
towards the impregnable city of Girivraja that was 
full of cheerful and well-fed inhabitants belonging to 
all the four orders and where the festivities were 
DEFENHIAN, isis ceosscestecni eves Meanwhile, O Bharata, the 
brothers unarmed, ov rather with their bare arms as 
their only weapons, desirous of fighting with Jara- 
sandha, entered the capital in the guise of Snataka 
Brahmans. And they beheld the exceeding beauty of 
the shops, full of various edibles and fioral wreaths 
and swelling with every kind of wealth that man 





_ eould desire. 
and Dhananjay, beholding in those 


shops their 
allluenee passed along the public road.” 


- This Girivraja of hoary antiquity (2,500 
years ago), once full of palaces and cheerful 
populations and the scene of manifold acti- 
vities of life, is now a scene of deserted ruins’! 
One visiting that site now cannot but feel 
his heart throbbing fast. 

When the Chinese pilgrim Wa Hian visited 
this place in 400 A. D., all those palaces and 
forts nad.disappeared, and he found nothing 
but broken relics of ancient greatness. He 
describes the site thus :—The five hills encir- 
cle the town completely like the walls of a 
town. This is the site of the old town of king 
Bimbisara. ‘From east to west it is about 
> or 6 li, from north to south seven or eight 
li. Here Sariputra and -Maudgalyayana first 
met Asvajit. Here also Nirgrantha made a 
pit with fire in it and pojsoned the food 
which he asked Buddha to eat. Here also 
is the spot where king Ajatasatru intoxicat- 
ing a black elephant desired to destroy 
Buddha. To the north of the city, in a 
crooked defile, the physician Jivaka*ereeted 
a Vihara in the garden of Ambupali and 
invited Buddha and his 1,250 disciples. The 


Those best of men, Krishna and Bhim 
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ruins still exist within the city. All is deso- 
late and without inhabitants. . 
This place is sacred to Hindus, Jainas, 


Budachists, and Mubammadans alike. Hach 


of these religious sects had a particular — 
° e al 
So it is 


pericd of supremacy inold Rajagriha. 
better to describe each period separately. 
(1).—Jaina influence. 

Jaina influence began to be felt from the 
time of Bimbisara, the devoted disciple 
of the last Tirthankar. This was the place 
where Mahavira flourished and it was, there- 
fore, considered ‘sacred hy the Jainas. From 
the carved evgravings at the’ foot of the 
Parsvapath image we learn that the Jainas 
precominated on the Vipula mountain till the 
8th and 9th centuries. Afterwards ‘oh account 
of the Brahmanical supremacy and 
oppression of the Muhammadans, the Jainas 


disappeared from this place. Up to the 17th 


ceniury no trace of Jaina influence could be 
found here. When the Muhammadans-: lost 


their power, the five hills of Rajgir were >. 
again frequented by the Jainas, and: Jaina - 


the? 


= 


~ 


temples began to be established and ancient’ , 


Jaina relics preserved. 
(2).—Buddhistie infiuence. 


4, 


° * ; ‘ A 
Simultaneously with the progress and influ- + 


ence of Jainism, Buddhism also flourished 
and made rapid progress in Rajagriha. King. 
Bimbisara aud the people of the neighbour- 


-hood in general constantly visited Buddha 


on the Baibhar bill to hear his religious dis- 
courses. Two Sangharamas were established 
innew Rajagriha on the south of the town 
half a mile off. Old Rajagriha was given over. 
to the Brahmans by Asoka, and hence Brahma- 
nical influence was predominant there. But 
the Brahmans came to lose their power 


when Asoka himself accepted Buddhisne. 


After a few centuries, with the rise of the 
Sunga and Mitra lines of kings and the growth 


“of Bralmanical influence at Pataliputra the. 
* Brahmans of Rajagriha attempted to ‘estab- 


lis) the Puranic religion. From this time, 
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the ancient Buddhistic shrines began to fall 
into decay, ahd Hindu Tirthas were vapidly 
established. This latter change was much 
helped by the Brahmans being attached to the 
Gupta kings of Magadh. But the 6th century 
"witnessed the fall of the Brahmaus and the 
rise and progress of the Buddhists. During the 
middle of the 7th century no Devalayas of the 
Brahmans were visible. With the rise of Yaso- 
varma at Kanauj (600 A.D.) and that of Adisur 
at Gaur, the Brahmans* recovered their power. 
The Buddhist Pal kings were friendly to the 
Tantriks and Brahmans, and, therefore, the 
images of gods and goddesses flourished, 
pilgrimages were made and Devalayas began 
to be established. In-course of time, places 
aud sites sacred in the eyes of Buddhists and 
sainas came to be regarded as sacred by the 
Hindus too, and various Buddhbistic relics 
were appropriated by the Hindus to form 
- their own temples, gods and goddesses. 


(3).—Massulman influence. 


Just after the conquest of Behar by Muham- 
mad Bakhtiyar Khilji, many Muhammadan 
saints came to old Rajagriha on account of 
the good climate and beautiful scenery of the 
place. Among these Pir Mukdum Shah, well 
known in Behar, lived at Rishvasringa-kund 
and was much respected by the people for his 

‘niety. This Rishvasringa-kund was situated at 
the foot of the Vipula mountain and came to 
- ba known as Muledum-lund after the name of 
Pir Mukdum Shah. 
‘place of great attraction to the Mussalmans 


and to the “Mussalman hermits especially. 


Many Buddhistic remains at Rajagriha are 
now covered by Muhammadan graves. 


Caves. 

,Girivraja, “ the hill-girt city ”, is surrounded 
by- five hills, named Baibhar, Vipulagiri, Rat- 
nagiri, Udayagiri and Sonagiri. The Satta- 
panni cave is situated on the Baibhar hill 


_\> ® This fact is based on the authority of ‘ Btswa kosh.” I could not 


find this out from any history. 


Mukdumkund is now a. 


qa 


and in front of it'the first* Biddhizt £ynod was 
held in 548 B.C. The acgual pos-tien of ths 
cave has given rise to much lively ¢ istussion 
and confusion. Cunningham has zone the 
length of identifying it with the T§on Baandar 
cave; while others are of opinio. taaz these 
two caves are quite different and sevarate 
ones. In this Son-Bhandar cave Ductha used 
to sit in deep meditation after the nrid-day 
meal. Without actually visiting tLe dace anc 
closely examining it, ibis quite im vo. sidle te 
ascertain which opinion to hold. It 5, shere- 
fore, safe only to enumerate the diferent 
views one by one, instead of hc_-dhg any 
particular opinion without actual .nosvection. 
Let us first notice what the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hian, who visited this country iz 40 A.D. 
ora little later’and who may be .oLsidered 
as our guide at this time, says on this point: — 

“Striking the southern hill an procesdli: g west- 
wards 800 paces there is a stone cave calladt 7 Pippolo 
cave where Buddha used to meditate after she m d-day 
meal. Still further west five or €li there is a stone 
cave situated on the northern side of tk2 . iountain 
and called the Cheti cave. This is the plase where 
500 Arhats assembled after the Nirvana of Bt déha to 
arrange the collection of sacred books,” etc. 


Next Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pi_zr m who 
visited India in 632 A. D., describes she place 
of the great convocation as a larc2 ‘stone 
house’§ situated in the middle of the great 
bamboo forest, which occupied the -o1th side 
of the southern mountain about 5 or 6 ii to 
the south-west of the “venuvana.' Before 
the large “stone house” there are 19 Le 3een 
an old foundation wall. This edifice ras as- 
cribed to king Ajatasatru, who mecleit for 
the accommodation of the Arhats ase ntled, 
to settle the Dharmapitaka. 


© Convened by Kasyapa. In this council Binayaz anz AWbidharma 
were taught. ° 


} Suvarnabhandara (treastiry of gold). 
{ Cunningjam identifies it with Jarasandhas Baithak 


© § Here the venerable Kasyapa with 999 great Arliats sfie -Tatha: 
guta’s Nirvana called a convocation on three P.takas. .T=s. Sttaoanni 
eave was the place of the first Buddhist council. 


ll 
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Beglar’s direc tions for the Sattapanni cave : 
—* Going to the west from the Pippolo. cave 
at the entrance of the gorge which leads to 
Kusagarpur and then skirting the north foot 
of the Baibhar hill, he came across a series of 
fissures in the rock all facing to the West and 
forming a row of little chambers from 4 to 10 
feet wide and equally shallow. The collection 
of rock fissures, which elsewhere is spoken of as 
“a large natural cavern” divided by fissures 
of rock into compartments was taken by 
Beglar to be the true Sattapani cave (derived 
from Saptaparna, the designation of a plant, 
but literally meaning sevenleaved), 

But these directions are rejected by Stein 
who says that the site below the Adinath 
Temple has a claim for serious consideration 
in our search for. the famous Sattapanni cave. 

Beglar says that the Sattapanni cave is not 
the Buddha’s cave, neither are there socket 
holes as described by Cunningham. 

Beal gives the following directions :—~ 

Son-Bhandar is on the southern face of 
the ‘Baibhar mountain and Sattapanni on the 
northern face. 

But Cunningham -agrees with the Chinese 

pilgrims in determining the position of the Son- 
Bhandar cave. First, he followed their direc- 
tions in finding out the Pippolo cave 40 feet in 
length and 30 feet in width. He also describes 
Jarasandha’s Baithak as situated on the north- 
east slope of the Baibhar hill. It is a massive 
foundation of a stone house 85 feet square. 
Thus Cunningham proves that the Son-Bhan- 
dar cave is the same as the Sattapanni cave. 
The distance between the Baithak and the 
Son-Bhandar cave is 4,500 feet—descending 
the Baibhar hill to the bed of the stream and 
then again ascending the stream to the Son- 
Bhandar, where in 478 B. ©. the first Synod was 

* Mr. Boglar’s theory is not correct as we recently found by personal 


investigations. ; 
+ This has been blown up by a Zemindar in search of treasure, 


t So called because a certain Muni “ Vaira Deva” attained libera- 
e 


tion here.. This inscription is dated:200 A. D. 


§ Itcannot bs argued-from this cave that the Hindus were un- 
acquainted with the art of stone cutting, because Son-Bhandar was 


® || 1 appeal to the members of the Patna College Archeological 
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held after the death of Buddha. There are 
rows of socket holes on the outside face of the 
Son-Bhandar, and on the same part of the 
smaller cavey (close to the former one in the 
east. about grd of its size, 225 feet long and 17 
feet broad). These socket holes prove that ‘at 
some former period the cave had been extend- 
ed towards the front. This explains the ar- 
rangement by which the cave was made to 
hold 500 persons. This hall was made by Raja 
Ajatasatru of Magadh at the’ mouth of the 
Sattapanni cave on the side of the Webhara 
(Baibhar) mountain. The length of the hall 
is 40.feet. The cave has’ one door and one 
window. The walls and roof are quite bare, and 
there are some scarcely legible inscriptions on - 
the jambs of the doorway as well-as on the 
out-side. One of the inscriptions, when decie< 
phered, means “auspicious cave,’ because 
Buddha meditated there. This cave and the 
smcller one to the east of it had some stone 7 
building or verandah in front of them. 

Jarasandha’s Baithak is situated on the 
north-east slope of the Baibhar hill at a 
distance of 4,500 feet from the Sattapani 
care. For this reason Cunningham raises the 
question—whether the cave is as old as the 
Ba. thai, ; | 

His answer§ :—the cave is a rough excava,, 
tion, and this must have been the quarry from 
which stones for the Baithak were derived, ~ 
i. c., it was coeval with Buddha in B.C. 500, or 
perhaps older—a specimen of a stone building 
25) years older than Asoka. 

Before the Nirvana of Buddha the Satta-, 
panni cave was known as the Nyagrodha 
(Banyan tree) cave. So there must have 
been a bunyan tree close by. 4 

There is supposed|| to be an inaccessible — 
cave on the side of Baibhargiri near the 


in existence before the death of Buddha and hence it is of the same 
age as the other. 
Seniety to find these out, and I doubt not their patience and labours . 
will be rewarded by the vast: exporience ‘which they will thereby 
acquire. a 


¥) 
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source of the Northern Tributary which joins 
the Saraswati before it enters the inner city. 
A. second smaller cave, equally inaccessible, 
exists further east also on the southern slope 
of Baibhargiri. 

; On Baibhargiri there are five modern Jaina 
temples and the ruins of an old Saiva Temple, 
of which 4 granite pillars are still standing 
and fifty small pillars lying confusedly about. 

.-Deva Datta’s cell on the slope of mount 
Vipula. This is not mentioned by Cunning- 
ham. Position (given by Fa Hian) :—Leav- 
ing the old city and going north-east 3 li we 
arrived at the stone cell of Deva Datta fifty 
paces from which there is a great square 
black stone. Ifa Hian says that a Bhikshu 
walked forward and backward on this stone 


meditating on the impermanency, the sorrow 


oy 


TO American poet can by any possibility be 
\ other than an offspring of the Anglo- 
= Saxon heritage. It is hardly an argu- 
ment against this continuity to say that the 
line of succession failed, because there was a 
break in the early days of American coloniza- 
tion even for a period of 200 years, from 1620 
(founding Plymouth colony of Pilgrims) to 
1820 (first publication of poems by William 
Cullen Bryant)...The explanation is clearly a 
matter of environment...Let any one look into 
Parkman’s series of early settlement histories, 
and amid the exciting activities, the wild 
adventure, the amazing march of geographical 
discovery, the ceaseless contest with the 
native races that would neither co-operate 
nor accept defeat, consider the impossibility 
‘of poetic production, then let the enquirer 
turn to Fiske’s “ Beginnings of New England” 
and contemplate the turmoil of feuds and 
disputes among the medley of immigrants 





ce 
Ode: 


and the vanity of his body (life). Tau: realisir¢ 
the character of his impurity, loathirz himself. 
he drew his knife and would have kiled hir- 
self. But then he reflected that whe Lord cf 
the world had forbidden self-m_rcer But 


_then again he thought: “ Althoug4 tnat is se, 


yet I am simply anxious to destrzy zhe threa 
poisonous thieves (evil desire, hat-ed, and 
ignorance).” “Then again he dre~ ais knife 
and cut his throat. On the fist gash he 
obtained the degree of Srotapana. “Vien he 
had half done the: work, he arrivelat the 
condition of Augamin, and after Jo npleting 
the deed, he obtained the posit-or of an 
Arhat and entered Nirvana. 
There are some ruins of a lofty scsupa on 
mount Vipula. 
HARI PRASAD MAZIMDAR. 
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embarked upon the extraocinary en erprise 
of assimilating every conceivable inlividual 
eccentricity and creating therefrom am ideal 
government, “by the people, of the zecple, for 
the people.” A literature was c3v.ain to 
follow such prodigious effort, while a3.certain- 
ly it could not be then created. It was Words- 
worth who said “Poetry is emotion 7ec ollect- 
ed in tranquillity ;” there was no tran qu_llity 
in those days, the musket was ever brgkt in 
the barrel, the powder-horn hung cry ard in 
sight in every homestead. 

For two hundred years doetry was im- 
possible. But not for one iastant le it be 
admitted that there was any severaLzs¢ of the 
ties of kinship, blood, speech, though ard life, 
As one of their own seers has writte: :— 


“OQ Englishmen! In hope and creed 
In blood and tongue our brothers ! 

We too,are heirs of Runnymede: 

Aud Shakespeare’s fame and Cromwell's je. d 
Are not alone our Mother's,” 
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When, therefore, after some epic prose, after 
the meteor-like appearance of that defiant 
verse which caught, in an instant, the eyeand 
heart ot a struggling people, and in spite of gro- 
tesque platitude united them in-admiration of 
their “Star-Spangled Banner,” after Samuel 
Wordsvorth wrote “The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
and John Howard Payne actually made Ame- 
rican the most popular song of its day in old 
Hngland by writing “Mid pleasures and palaces 
though we may roam,” after Philip Freneau 
showel real poetic genius in a handful of 
ballads,—we find the “Father of American 
poetry, ” William Cullen Bryant : it is-not as 
the originator of any new literature, it is 
directly and naturally as a brother of Words- 
worth. 

The first edition of Bryant’s “Poems” was 
published in 1832. Five years later Hmersor 
delivered his amazing oration entitled “The 
American Scholar,” and the old taunt could 
no longer with any justice be used that there 
was no American literature. 

But the opportunity was rapidly ripening. 
Bryant was exceedingly limited in his range, 
he was grand in_his elemental qualities, he 


opened out an impressive vista but he was: 


greatly apart...He scarcely touched American 
life...merson was equally apart, though in 
a very different way. As Prof. John Churton 
Collins clearly says:—“‘In some respects 
Hmerson is among the greatest of American 
poets, but it is not by virtue of his poetry” ; 
meaning, J suppose, that even inspired philo- 
sophy and the highest intellectual exaltation 
are not enough to make the whole of what is 
essential in poetry. Hmerson had, as it were, 
everything except what Juvenal meant by 
having “ Bitten the laurel.” He had not the 
sensitive taste which makes music. He had 
brains and inspiration enough to soar up and 
away into crystalline realms of spiritual ap- 
prehension, and told about it in marvellous 


enshrine his visions in magic simplicity of 


artless words that could steal by their beauty 
into countless human hearts.... 

This was the atmosphere into which we 
turn to find the man born one hundred years 
ago, and whose name still stands as that of 
the most thoroughly representative poet. of 
the American people—Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow...Whatever criticisms we may 
feel justified in passing upon any part, or 
the whole category, of his attainments, our 
opinions will not in all probability seriously 
disturb the nervous serenity of those arch- 
angel scribes who preside over the recorded 
facts of our tiny human sphere, and we may 
remember that among those facts are these, 
that the words of no other man who wrote in 
the English tongue have been so often spoken 
in so many million homes, or so loved, or haver 
so comforted,...and that. born in an undistin- 
guished corner of a quiet town in the rude 
State of Maine, at his death the popular 
esteem of high and low could find no less 
expression of its intensity than a memorial 
in England’s most sacred shrine (Longfellow’s 
hust was unveiled in Poet’s Corner Westmins- 
ter Abbey, March 2, 1884). His popularity 
was curiously illustrated to me the other.day, 
in taking up a volume, “ A Thousand and One 
Gems of English Poetry,” published 1868, 
Reutledge, London, by finding as a frontis- 
piece to a book in which Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth, Scott and Keats, found fullest 
honour, a John Gilbert illustration of “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus.” 

Another rather interesting evidence is that 
two critics of such diverse nature as William 
D. Howells, and Walt Whitman, neither of 
whom appreciated the other, both have re- 
corded emphatic praise of the highest possible 
scrt to Longfellow...Howells writes in is 
“My Literary Passions” (page. 147) “ Longfel- 
low...this divine poet .I have never ceased to 


th 


“read.” “Of American writers Longfellow has 
language, but he..did not sing. He did not* been most a passion with me.” 


Whitman 
says: “I should have to think long if I were 


\ 


— 
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asked to name a man who has done more, aud. 
in more valuable directions for mC: 
than Longfellow... 
Remembering ies realities, we may suid 
ly review a few points of. the individual career 


of the man, and consider the external as well’ 


as internal influences which surrounded the 
three periods of his life; early,;-middle and late. 

In 1676 well-to-do Englishmen. had already 
begun the. graceful habit of expressing the 
high regard in which they held the young 
Colonial empire. springing up under such a 
weight of difficulties beyond the sea, by dump- 
ing thither the family scapegoats, The pater 
would furnish the passage money, on the 
understanding that young bounder would stay 
on the other side and waste his wildness on 


<the desert air, thus relieving the. family from 


- rouadings, was his.... 


the repeated annoyance of his frequent lapses. 

Such a father, a landowner in Yorkshire 
(Horsforth) sent out such a son in 1676.... 
Tn spite of waywardness, debts and a- roving 


nature, this young man married a sister of | 


one of the best known men in New England, 
Judge Sewall, and became the great, great, 
great, grandfather of Henry Wadsworth, 
through a straight genealogy of four Stephen 
Longfellows. 

Henry Wadsworth’s 
Stephens, 


father, like the other 
distinguished himself as a trusted 


‘lawyer, married Zilpah Wadsworth, a descen- 


dant of Priscilla Alden, and enlarged the 
family estate as. well as reputation in his 
native town of Portland, Maine.... All the 
respectability which the new world could in 
any manner be expected to furnish certainly 
was provided for the forthcoming poet. 
Stability of character had been well ingrained 
into the stock since the wild-oat period of 
that Hnglish great, great, great grandfather. 
Comfort, if not our modern luxury of sur- 
His earliest years were 
spent in what was then an exceedingly fine 


colonial mansion, the only brick-house in the ° 


town, 


Portland was hardly more than a 
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thriving village, Maine was o1ly a province 
of the old Bay State of Massacl usetts at the 
time of ‘the poet’s birth, “being sst.off is a 
State in 1820. Portland hac. however, many. 
unusual attractions for a peeric boy, most 
picturesquely placed in the =o.thern co-ner 
of Casco Bay, surrounded by fe ot hills - hat 
terrace away to the White Mut tains belrind, 
and fronted sith a sparkling sea dotted with 
many wooded isles, The sas imeall of the 
great Atlantic mingles with tl Falmy odcurs 
of primeval pines. Those who aave visited 
the poet’s birth-house must rerrember that in 
those days no mammoth mills, <o lin of cease- 
less trains, no boisterous and C3ierming con- 
fusion of many hustling comp=ti ive monrey- 
making machines, marred the sil beau-y, 
the tranquil peace, the delicate charm ol a 
forest village set in “The she=n of the far 
surrounding seas.” There wis something 
that definitely set its mark upon -he chilc. . 


But he was a book-boy, as afcerwerds ard 
later, and always he was bock-aucrirg, booE- 


fed....While others in the native ezhilaration 
of the open stalked moose, trarped possuT, 
followed trails and scaled mountain: 
Ossian, Don Quixote, and Washingicn Irving's 
Sketch-book. He found also an 2=Hed charr 
in playing the fiute. At fifteen he went ic 
College, Bowdoin, not Harvard, ior -this wae 
the new made State’s new venti 7s. and here 
he made a lifelong friendship with Lew:horne. 

While at college the natural quest_on arose 
as to his future profession. His fzther urged 
the family hereditary one of law, Hemy shud- 
dered. And here we see that 2 eatness 
really consists in comprehendin2 m youth 
what is attained in age, Longfellow pxoved his 
greatness by writing to his fatLer, “T am 
almost confident in believing that il [car ever 
rise in the world, it must.be in the wele field 
of literature.” ) 

There are perhaps few lives in wick the 
early aim was more faithfully fcHowed or 
more completely attained. But we do not 


, he found 
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altogether associate that with-any intense or . 


‘heroic effort ou thé ‘ part of Longfellow, 
largely, I think, ‘because the very stars 
in their places seemed to favour his desire, 
and all the environment of time, place, friends, 


means and opportunity to be co-operating in 


his behalf. His College established a special 
chair of modern languages and he was sent to 
Kurope for three years that he might be well 
equipped fer the position., After filling for 
five years this quiet Professorship, midway in 
which period he was married to’ Mary Storer 
Potter, he was asked to accept the Professor- 
ship of a similar chair at Harvard University. 
Another year of travel in Europe preceded 
his entering upon these new cluties, and the 
first calamity of his life, the death of his wife, 
fell upon aim while abroad. A sobered man, 
tinged with melancholy, he went back to his 


native country and took up his position at 
Harvard, living in the famous old Craigie 
House, once Washington’s headquarters during 
the campaign of the Revolution before the 
evacuation of Boston. Here Longfellow con- 


tinued to live till his death, for 18 years as * 


Professor and, after resigning that office, for 
28 years more,as the unofficial poet-laureate 
of his country. Hight years after-the death 
of his first wife, he had married Frances 
Hiizabeth Appleton, and received from her all 
that sympathetic tenderness and ceaseless 
care which made the greatest achievements 
of his life possible. At her death, 1861, under 
tragic circumstances, the poet had virtually 
completed his literary life, in point at least 
of power of attainment, though he lived for 
twenty-one years more in the old Craigie _ 
House. He died in 1882. 

FREDERICK BLoUuNT Mort. 





NOTES 


Repression and Protestations 
of ‘‘loyalty.”’ 

A wave of “loyalty” has been passing over 
parts of the country, keeping pace admirably 
with repression and coercion on the part of 
Government. It proves to demonstration that 
your rod is the best stimulant of “loyalty.” 
If the bureaucracy be satisfied with this 
latest brand of the stuff, it does not concern 
us to criticise. 

“A voman, a spaniel and a walnut tree, 

The more you beat them, the better they be.” 

So runs a chivalrous English rime. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that English bureaucrats 
should ply the rod to improve the quality of 
the Indian political character. But what con- 
cerns us Indians is to enquire to which class 
named in the couplet we belong. 


Good citizenship and protestation of 
innocence. 


When a dacoity or a murder takes place in 


a neighborhood, is it the duty of thelaw-abiding 


citizens of the place to run to the nearest ? 
police station and declare solemnly on oath 
that they did not commit the crime? When 
in the opinion of Government there is sedition 
in the country, is it the bounden duty of good 
citizens to proclaim aloud from the housetops 
that they are not sedition~mongers ? May they 
not keep quiet ? Life in India is already burden- 
some enough. It is, therefore, that we note 
with a troubled spirit the foreshadowings of: 
ominous additions to our duties,—additions, 
foo, which jar with our notions of self-respect. 

There is a proverbial story current in Ben- 


: gal that a boy having once stolen some ripe 
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plantains was eating them in secret in the. 


family temple. Paterfamilias, hearing some 
sound coming from the temple, asked, “ Who 
is therein the temple?” The guilty conscience 
of the boy made him whine out, “I did not 
eat the plantains.” 

Moral, The plantain-eater was not the only 
good boy In existence. 


Of seditions and troubles. 
Certain passages in Bacon’s essay “ Of sedi- 


tions and troubles” should receive attention at 


the present juncture :-— 

ere when Princes, that ought to be common par- 
ents, make themselves as a party, and lean to a side, it 
is as a boat that is overthrown by uneven weight on 
the one side ; as was well seen in the time of Henry 
the Third of France: for first himself entered League 
for the extirpation of the Protestants; and presently 
‘Atter the same leagne was turned upon himself. 
For when the authority of Princes is made but an 
accessory to a cause, and that there be other bands 
that tie faster than the band of sovereignty, kings 
poet to be put almost out of possession.” 

ere the surest way to prevent sedition, is to take 

away the matter of them. For if there be fuel pre- 
pared, it is hard to tell whence the spark shall come 
that shall set it on fire. The matter of seditions is of 
two kinds ; much poverty and much discontentment.” 

“For the Rebellions of the Belly are the worst.” 

“The first remedy or prevention is to remove by all 
means possible that material cause of sedition where-~ 
of we spake, which is want and poverty in the estate.” 

saree he that turneth the humors back and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards, endangereth manee ulcers 
and pernicious impostumations.” 


Mr. Morley’s Reforms. P 

The reforms promised by Mr. Morley, ac- 
cording to Reuter’s summary of his Budget 
speech, are three. (1) The establishment of 
an Advisory Council of Notables, which would 
elicit independent Indian opinion and diffuse 
igformation about Government’s intentions ; 
(2) substantial enlargement of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council and of Provincial Councils, 


the official majority being maintained; (3) the® 


nomination of one or two Indian members of 
the Council of- India. 


(1) We do not exactly wnderszznd what i 
meant by eliciting independent ndiar opinion 
Is the opinion of educated Indians 1s expresset 
innewspapers and periodicals, on tic platform: 
of Congresses and Conferences, in sh2= —“xegis: 
lative Councils, in the memorials, rapresenta- 
tions and resolutions of public assoc _arious like 
the British Indian Association, the Bcmbay 
Presidency Association, &c., iudependent 
Indian opinion, or is it the opinion of Lhe Mar 
in the Moon? No doubt, the bureaucratic 
theory has always been that educazec Indians 
represent nobody but themselves, and that 
the bureaucrat alone Knows the optmnbns anc 
safeguards the interests of the masses. If so 
if the bureaucrat is really omniscient. what is 
the need of this Advisory Council? Goviously 
to use this elicited (thanks for tae word! 
opinion as a counterblast against tne opinior 
of educated India. For even a despot is con 
strained to make a show of respecting public 
opinion; and, therefore, he takes tae trouble 
to elicit the kind of public opinion tLat will 
suit him best: “For the oracles wil. P ailip- 
pise as long as Philip is the master.” “Not: 
ables” of the stamp of the Mshdara-a of 
Kashmir and the Nawab Salimulla ave 2x ect- 


- ed to be the shining lights of this Connsil. We 


will not insult them by supposing that they 02 
their fellows have heard of such obszure In. 
dividuals as Helps and-Rochefoucauld. ‘These 
Indian notables, therefore, may be expected 
to treat with contempt what these Harcpear 
authors say of a certain “manner o: asking 
for and giving advice.” Helps says: 

“There is a still eveater insincerity in cffecting tc 
eare about another’s advice, whan you lay the cir 


cumstances before him ‘only for the chance of his 
sanctioning a course which you hac previous]; 


resolved on.” 


Says Rochefoucauld : 

“ Nothing is less sincere than the manrer «f asking 
for and giving advice. The person wh) isks fo 
advice appears to pay a respectful deference t 
*the sentiments of his friend, while he is sceking t 
have his own plans appfoved of, and to ostain fo: 
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them ‘his 'frfend's eanction; and he’ who ‘bestows 
advice appears to repay the confidence which is 
reposed i in him with an®%ardent and disinterested zeal, 
although he most frequently i is studying only is own 
interest or glory in the advice which he gives." 


_, What do most of these notables know of the 
condition of the people in British India? What 
independence of character do they .possess to 
be able to give the Government unpalatable 
advice ? They cannot possess any independ- 
ence, as they are mere puppets in the hands 
of the politicals. A street-beggar is more 
independent than they. On the other hand, 
most educated men are sprung from the 
people and in the course of their business 
come in frequent contact with the people. 
Many of them have also dared to incur 
the wrath of men in power. As advisers 
they are, therefore, to be preferred. But it 
may ve reasonably said, Government needs 
supplementary advice. But are these not- 
ables in a position to give such advice? Their 
opinions cannot but be the echo of. official 
opinion... For he who will not be.a eramo- 
phone reproducing Government opinion will 
soon cease -to be a notable. ; 


And then how is information about Govern- 
inent’s intention-to be “diffused”? Will the 
Advisory Council possess a journalistic-organ ? 
Will the members turn journalists,-or will they 
vo on lecturing tours? If the organ be in 
‘English, how will this “information” reach 
the populace? If in the vernaculars, -how 
many vernacular organs will there be? We 
are happy to think that at any rate there 
is going to be work provided for the Great 
Unemployed. 

(2) - So long as the official majority is main- 
tained, so long as unofficial: members have 
only the thankless task of never-ending criti- 
cism without any the least control over the 
finances and administration of the country, 


2 e z * ad 
enlarged legislative councils can ouly*increase 


/popular -irritation and discontent. 
‘merit is not in ‘the mood to pay heed: to the 


principle tliat matters most, 


‘Govern-* 


‘ 


demands of our representatives. The treat- 
ment of their opinion with contempt can only 
irritate us. The larger their number, the 
more acute is likely to be our irritation. For 
people would say: “So many members-made 
exactly the same demands or the same . 
proposals; yet Government remained un- 

moved.” | 77s 

The opinions of so many- representatives 
of the people, the threacd-bare discussion of 
public measures by them, is, no doubt, bound 
to have some moral effect. But this will be 
counteracted -by the oe elicited from the 
Advisory Council. 

Hitherto we have taken it for granted that 
the enlarged councils will consist of more 
representatives of the people. But after 
all who knows that the majority of thet 
additional members will not be Government 
nominees? We note-that there is to be no 
Indian in the Executive Councils, as demanded 
by the Congress. We are good only as talking’ 
machines: | 

(3) One or even two Indian ‘ members — 
cannot do much good in the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India in the midst of 
such an overwhelming majority of Anglo- 
Indian fossils. But if properly chosen, he or 
ther may do some good. But what is there 
to ensure such choice? Not evena sense _ 
of the ludicrous has prevented Government | 
from sometimés- nominating members of 
the Viceregal and Provincial Councils who 
were quite innocent of a knowledge of 
English, We want popular representation, 
popular control. In particular cases the 
people’s nominee may even be worse than 
the Government nominee. But it is the 
not this’ ‘or 


that For in the long run righit 


person. 


principles ensure more stable good govern- 


ment than even a few exceptionally good 
governors. -At the present stage of our poli- 
tical evolution, if we were asked 10 -choose 
bet:veen a popular representative constitution 
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and absolute government even by an Asoka, 
we should choose the former. Whatever 
depends on the mere good will and pleasure 
of an autocracy isno gain, however good it 

may be. Whatever.a people acquires by its 
“strength and wisdom is real and lasting good. 
Hence all bureaucrats including Mr. Morley, 
Lord Minto and some members of Parliament 
are anxious that, even when there is a 
“reform,” Indians should not believe it to be 
the result of agitation. But whatever they 
may say, we know nations by themselves are 
made, not by bureaucratic favour. 


Mr. Morley’s Commission and 

Committee. . 

Mr. Morley said-he was considering the 
fppointment of a commission to enquire on 
the spot into the work of centralisation in 
India, and as to how -the system and its 
- mischief might be abated. This does not mean 
that some power was meant to be transferred 
to the people. It means that provincial 
governments were to be made more despotic 
and less responsible to the Government of 


India. Our point of view is that so long 
as our movernient is =n autocracy, the 
epithet “imperial” .or, “ provincial” does 


not make a material difference: Mr. Morley 
has not even been able to imagine at what 
“distance of time India may be fit for any 
but-personal government. He is enamouréd 
of the latter. “Mr. Morley quoted shrewd 
experienced officials as saying that the infiu- 
ence of Huropean officers over the popula- 
‘tion had fallen. There was less sympathy 
between the Government and the people. 
» The doctrine of administrative efficiency 
had been latterly overdone. Our adminis- 
tration would be much more popular if it 
were less efficient and more elastic, ”’—that, 
is to say, more dependent on the will of 
individual European officers. 
Nothing will permanently improve the govern- 
ment of India except popular control. 


“much misconception. 
Vain delusion ! ° 


$9 


“Mr. Morley announced that a committee 
had been appointed whic) would 3segin work 
in the autumn upon the question oc: the pro- 
portion of charges borne by the Vir.Office 
and India.” We shall judge this cree ky its 
fruits. The Welby Commission c: a decade 
ago gave India the small relief of =!5C,000 or 
Rs. 37,50,000 per annum. But Indisa ililitary 
Wxpenditure has grown as follows:  8&4-85, 
Rs. 17°9 crores; 1888-89,. Rs. 222 srores; 
1902-03, Rs. 28°2 crores; .1906-07, =s. 32°8 
crores (budget). God save us from suck relief! 
If the new committee transfers wit: the left 
hand one rupee from the shoulders of India to 
those of the War Office, means will surely be 
found to take five rupees from Indie, with the 
right hand. We have had enough =xp-rience 
of the generosity of committees. “Ve want 
to control our own finances. Nzthing less 
will satisfy us. 


Wr. Morley’s Remarké:. 


Mr. Morley is reported’ to have said: 
“One of the most difficult experiments 2ver 
tried in human history, was the aztemp: to 
ascertain whether they could carr. cn per- 
sonal Government along with free szeech and 
free right of public meetings.” Tat India 
must have a personal government is = :ettled 
fact. And, therefore, the experiment has be- 
gun with the muzzling of the critics of British 
rule. 

Mr. Morely is not entirely wantirg in can- 
dour. He has called the educated p2ople of 
India or a certain section of it the “ =nem_es” 
of England. Who are these persois? as 
he flung the epithet, intending that the zap 
may be'"taken by .whomsoever it me~ It? 
But whoever these enemies of Engisnc may 
be, this open declaration of war has not ccme 
a day too soon. It has served to remove 
Mr. Morley’s enithet 
has beene taken to refer to those edccated 
*Indians who want freedom for ee 


BOINSrY, 
and who does not ? 
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- “Oh! freeglom is a glorious thing ; 
Even so our gracious rulers say ; 
And what th®y say, I sure may sing, 
in quite a legal proper way. 
They praise it up with all their might, 
And praise the men who seek it too,— 
Provided all the row and fight 
Are out in Poland ;—Thiggin thu? ’* 

Mr. Morley has practically laid down the 
maxim that no one should be prosecuted for 
Sedition, but deported without trial, “for 
prosecution would simply have advertised the 
propaganda.” This is begging the question. 
‘Is the existence of a seditious propaganda to 
be taken for granted ? It would, no doubt, be 
very economical and expeditious to abolish all 
legal tribunals and punish all without trial 
whom the executive thought guilty. But in 
the interests of justice the more serious the 
crime of which-a man is supposed to be guilty, 
the greater is the need of a public trial. 

Mr. Morley takes it for granted that 

British rule in India is “efficient.” If it 
means, “mechanical,” his assertion is true. 
In any other sense it isincorrect. An efficient 
administration is that under which the people 
are well fed, healthy and well educated. But 
famines are of frequent occurrence in India, 
semi-starvation is chronic, plague has assumed 
appalling proportions without there being any 
diminution in deaths from other causes, and 
- our illiteracy is phenomenal. 
Mr. Morley “emphasized the necessity of hearing 
the opinions of the Indians whose susceptibilities we 
were bound to respect, but he most vellemently and 
seathingly denounced people advocating our giving 
up Inilia, which he declared would result in anarchy 
and bloody chaos.” 

Indian susceptibilities have certainly been 
respected in the Partition of Bengal. May 
we be saved from similar respect in future ! 
As for the English giving up India, it is 
advocated only by a few Englishmen and 
a small section of educated Indians, All ad- 
vocates of popular rights for India afe not of 


“By T. D. Sullivan. 
you understand 7” 


a. ° 
' Thiggin thu’ ia an. Erse phrase meaning ‘' Do 


the same opinion. ‘There are three kindsof 
government possible for India: autocracy such 
as exists at present; an increasing measure 
of popular control over the government, 
a beginning in this direction being made. at 
once; and absolute autonomy for India: 
Evidently Mr. Morley is of opinion..that 
the two extremes are the only alternatives, 
no middle course being possible. Of course 
he has not said so in so many words. 
But his repeated insistence on personal 
government, and his failure to give us. the 
least measure of real self-government, ° are, 
clear indications of his views. Regarding 
self-government Indians have been practically 
told, “ you must take all, if you can; else you 
get nothing.” This is an unwise attitude for an 
English statesman to take up. In Mr. Morg- 
ley’s declaration that the result of the English 
giving up India wauld be “ anar chy and bloody. 
chaos,” there is the implication that England 
governs India for philanthropic reasons, mains 
ly, if not entirely; which is simply not true, 
England does the work of the police, because,_ 
it pays handsomely to do so. If England 
were merely under the influence of the 
philanthropic mania for preventing blood-. 
shed and anarchy, there would be enough. 
work for her nearer home; e. g., in Russia, 
But unfortunately Russia would not stand 
any nonsense. We note, too, that Mr. 
Morley resembles most English politicians 
and historians in comparing British rule with 
only the worst periods of pre-British rule. in 
India, .But India has a pretty long history. 
Have. we all along been doing nothing but in- 
dulging in the pleasant pastime of cutting one, 
another’s throats till the English came on 
the scene? Whatever Wnglishmen may believe 
or profess to believe, India has been better 
governed by some of her.own monarchs in tlie! 


»s 
ad 


€ 


Po 3 


past than she is at present. « 

It will be observed that Mr. Morley h had but! 
little to say on sanitation, and nothing on 
education and the feeding of the people, the 
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ithree greatest needs of a country, Satie 
of a country like India, ee 
.Making History. - 
- The Indian Bureaucracy has been making 
history at a tremendous pace. The unneces- 
“gary, unrighteous and fatuous policy of re- 
pression and petty persecution pursued in 
many provinces is proving very injurious to 
the best interests of the country, diverting the 
minds of the people from the paths of peaceful 
progress. it is folly to exhaust the weapons 
ar ‘terrorism on a peaceful population. for 
Whatever Englishmen in their 
think, we know the country is not on the brink 
of arebellion. The brave Englishman with his 
latest artillery may be afraid of the lathi of 
the Bengali school boy, but we know that an 
“irmed rebellion is out of the ‘question. Why 
then badger the people ? Why waste all this 
powderand shot ? Laying aside all thoughts 
of prestige, let government remove the causes 
of discontent in all provinces as they have re- 
cently done in the Panjab to some extent. 
Then the country will be quiet ; otherwise not. 
What if people think that in the Panjab Gov- 
ernment have sustained a temporary defeat ? 
Have the bureaucr acy become on that account 
less powerful there than.elsewhere? But itis 
useless’ to argue with the Anglo-Indian rulers 
_of India. Let them choose their own path: 
we will choose ours. Let us resolve not to be 


diverted by repression and petty persecution . 


from the pursuits that lead to true national 
greatness. Let us utilise even repression and 
persecution, making them the means of 
strengthening the fibres of our national cha- 
racter. 

An Indian National College. 


Phe scheme of an Indian-National College 
formulated by the writer of the article on 
“Swadeshi in Education” is very important. 
Opinions will naturally differ regarding the 
details, but it is unquestionable, that we are 


in urgent- need of seyeral such colleges, and. 


panic may: 
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ought to makea beginning with one. “hat the 
writer would like to start the experiment at 
Poona, is not due to any personal reescns He 
has no connection with the Poone *ergusson 
College. Hehas never evén met sitner Mr. 
Gokhale or Mr. Paranjpye. As his acthority 


- to speak on educational matters is tar superior 


to ours, we suggest a modification iz the zour- 
ses of study with diffidence. We think that 
as we cannot, to begin with, teach ali snbjects, 


it would be practically more usefs. in _ndia 


to teach botany and mineralogy than >iology. 
But if biology must be preferred. it should 


be studied with special reference t9 d07any. 


We make this suggestion, as we must make 
vast improvements in agriculture and cevelop 
and utilise the vegetable and minezz] “«sour- 
ces of our country. We should like, iz p sible, 
to keep history, too, and secure ths services 
of a specialist, as it has such important 
lessons to teach as to the processes and means 
of national growth and regeneratior. 
History in the Caleutta University. 
In the Educational Despatch of 1854, the 
Hon’ble Court of Directors having cesired 
that. Universities should be establisned in 
India, seventeen gentlemen were selec 6c by 


' Government to act as a committee for the 


purpose of considering the whole plan. Ia the 
curricula of studies as originally .drawn up, 
it was stated in the Caleutta Reriew for 


December, 1860, 

“ As in the Entrance Examination, so in thar “or the 
B. A. degree, the Calcutta University has n> cause 
to fear comparison with London. In Histo~y, the 
Examination in the former is much more severS than 
in the latter, the Committee rightly judginz th.t “its 
great importance, the ignorance that has so exzen- 
sively: prevailed in India respecting its res] nature, 
character and worth, as well as the great lenetits 
which native students are likely to deriva rom a 
earsful study of its best portion, rendered it artvis- 
able to give iti a prominent place i in the Examinstion.” 

One may be curious to know wha has- 
happened in the meantime to make history 


go unimportant a subject as to justify its 
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practical exclusign from -the Calcutta Uni- 


versity. - Have we learnt too much of it? 
e 


Youth, heroism and reverence. 


“Phe history of heroismis the history of 
youth and the youth of a nation are the 
trustees of posterity.” So writes Benjamin 
Disraeli. But what is heroism ? Cannot one 
who lias never seen a battle-field be a hero? 
Of course he can. Whoever struggles man- 
fully in any field of human activity is a hero, 

. What we want as a people is divine discon- 
tent with self--never to feel that we know 
enough, never to feel that we can do enough, 
or be perfect enough. Thirst after perfec- 
tion for the sake of others,--this is tapasyd, 
—poirégya—nationality. Only if we put the 
spiritual inheritance of the rishis into it— 
strehucus, selfless—can our kingdom stand. 


Saints are the national possession of the past. 


Of them must spring the heroes of the future. 
Says Theodore Parker :— 


Ido not mean the 
courage which comes of tough muscles and rigid 
nerves,—of a stomach which never surrenders. That 
also is i good thing, the hardihood of the flesh ; let 
me doit no injustice. But I mean the higher, moral 
courage, which ean look danger and death in the face 
unaiveil and .undismayed; the courage that can 
encourter loss of ease, of wealth, of friends, of your 
own good name: the courage that can face a world 
full of howling and of scorn,—ay, of loathing and of 
hate ; can see all these witha smile, and, suffering it 
all, can still toil on, conscious of the result, yet’ fear- 
less still. I do not mean the courage that hates, that 
smites, that kills, but the calm conrage that loves 
and heals and blesses such as:smite and hate and kill; 
the ecurage that dares resist evil, popular, powerful, 
anointed evil, yeb does it with good, and knows it 


“Religion gives a man courage, 


shall thereby overcome. That is not a common quali- 
ty. I think it never comes without religioti.” 


Hence our young people while feeling out 
after freedom. must never forget reverence; 
bevause Ww ‘ithout ‘this, all life becomgs mean. 
Air ‘that is” great is ours. 
are great. 


But not we alonee might support more than she does. 
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The “over-population” of India. .°~ 

Some remarks in Sister Nivedita’s “Glimp- 

” published in our May number have been 
subjected to friendly criticism in the Oriental 
Review of Bombay. The Sister has dealt 
with some points in her.answer to Max. We 
shall make afew additional remarks by way 
of elucidating her position. Her remark that 
“Money is no substitute for rice” obviously 
means that “money in the hands of: the 
peasant is no substitute for rice.in. the hands 
of the peasant’; and. this is clear, since money 
(e. g.. Rs 100) paid in 1905 when rice was at 
Rs, 5-8 per maund would only buy half as 
much rice in 1906 when rice was at Rs. 7 per 
maund. If added to this, there be no money 
in the hands of the peasant, then there must 
be famine. | ae 

“India is miserably underpopulated, as 
any railway survey shows. She has room 
and potentiality for many times her present 
population of food-growers.” 

Many a stranger who comes to India and 
crosses it by rail by any of the routes, asks in 
bewilderment, “ Where are the teeming mil- 
lions?” The thinness of population across wide 
stretches of country in India is only equalled 
by that of the United States of America. There 
the railway betrays the same vast, almost 
mantiess, solitudes. If only people would go 
to life, instead of to books, for their facts ! 

Even for those who go to books, however, 
it may be familiar knowledge that Chota 
Nagpur is but scantily populated, or that the 
Himalayas between Almora and Nepal, for 
instance, were, under Nepalese -rule,. many 
times more populous and more cultivated than 
now. Last year there was an outbreak of 
plague in Rajputana and whole fields stood in 
certain parts with ripe grain unreaped, because 
the villages had none to do the reaping..  -1'y 

These are slight indications by facts open 
*to every one’s personal observation that India 
. Look 
at the Oentral Provinces ‘east of Nagpore. in 
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what was famous long ago‘as the district of 
“the heaven-born engineer.” ~ a 
The Rev. J. T. Sunderland, au American mis- 
sionary, pointed out in 1900 (quoted by Digby 
in ‘Prosperous British India,’ pp. 162-4) that 
"the birthvate for India is 75 per 1000 less than 
the average birthrate of all Hurope, and that 
if the agricultural possibilities of the country. 
were properly developed, she could easily sup- 
port.a greatly increased population. “There 
are,? writes.Mr. Sunderland, ‘enormous areas 
of waste land that ought to be subdued and 
brought under cultivation.” By this and the 
proper extension of irrigation all possible in- 
crease of population for a hundred years to 
come might easily be provided for. 
The names of Sir William Hunter, Mr. A. O, 
qHume, Sir Auckland Colvin, Sir Charles Hiliot, 
and Lord Cromer are amongst those whom 
Mr. Sunderland quotes as his authorities. - 
_In all these statements we are dealing with 
the question of the population of India’ under 
present conditions. 
it has been shown that, difficult of access 
as are exact facts and figures on the subject, 
itis nevertheless the opinion of intelligent 
disinterested people that India ought to have 


a very much larger population than she ac-. 


tually has. When we come to the further 
question of ideal conditions, however, the force 
’ of this statement is multiplied many times. 
We have, as scholars are agreed, very little 
conception of the possible productivity of 
the earth. One small piece of MWurope-——the 
country of Belgium—is cultivated up -to 
something like a reasonable limit, and those 
who have travelled in that country, can tell 
us of its corn and fruit, its kitchen-gardens 
and farm yards, crowding up to the very steel 
of the railway lines. Does this remind any- 
one of India? Nay, we do uot need to go to 
Belgium: itself, we have only to read a list 


of the Roman Catholic Missions of the worlds 


Under these conditions. 


The great bulk of the tgachirz Catholic 
priesthood in India would appea> to he re- 
cruited from Belgium alone. Now vhat does 
this. mean? It means that hard working 
families of decent farming people menage-—in 
how many cases!—to educate ore sam _ the- 
roughly well, for an intellectual ctarser of no 
mean order and that at the same {ims comfor: 
is sufficient in the home, and culttve sufficier:s 
in -the small township .to whick -~he home 
belongs, for the highest ideals 1» dermeat 
the whole of the society, so thet shis best 
educated son dreams of the priest.ocd, of self- 
sacrifice, as the goal of his powers ! 

This is a very different storr. fom. that 
of “the presure of the populatior upon the 
means of subsistence.” This last .3 & phrase — 
when we use it, do we always thin= exactly 
what it means? Or are we nc. nisled it 
the high-sounding syllables? ‘hat ‘loes <- 
mean? It. means. pressure o? population 
against the quantity of food procaesc. The- 
is to say, it means that the amsurt of fooc 
produced is with difficulty made to-cover tre 
area of consumers. This does ncz tally wil 
the statement that rice is alwav7s to be hed 
for it is an announcement in rouxd terms ths 
the .amount: is insufficient! Ncw when tre 
little food-material’ is producec :u a count™3, 
what is wanted? ‘Does that ccamorr neec :. 
smaller population, in order tha. tiere shod 
be fewer to eat the given quantity? Not 7 
any means. She wants a larger dIcdulatio: 
of food-growers, in order to proluce wi larger 
quantity of food. It may be that auder bar- 
barism an added population ccsss more ther 
it produces; though’ this obviouzly tould-on_~ 
be true above’ a certain limit. Brctitis tho 
distinctive glory of civilisation taac, incu 
creasing degree’ as civilisation insreases, 1 
man can produce more than-he costs. Hamme 
nity possesses no asset so valuadle as humaa 
beings. , The larger a population, and .:2 


to vealise what that one little country is-. greater its productive ability 22d vigour, ube 


doing morally. and intellectually for humanity. 


larger, within limits, the additicaal pepulatic 
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that the country can support. Of course 
the phrase “ within limits ” is all important 
here. Whatis the‘imit to which the Indian 
population might safely be raised? We do 
not know. No man living is wise enough to 
answer that question. But afew facts bear- 
ing on i, may be adduced. 

In India, the population is largely massed 
in cities. Great areas of land remain, as Mr. 
Sunderland puts it, “ unsubdued,” other areas 
are falling out of cultivation. Other vast 
areas again together with the requisite labour 
are occupied with purely imperialistic crops, 
like jute, opium, tea, coffee, and materials 
which are exported raw and feed the industries 
of foreign countries. An undue amount of the 
food valies actually produced, moreover, goes 
to mainiain an expensive government anda 
useless standing army, and to pay interest on 
foreign loans (for India parts with food, it must 
be remembered, in order to do these things), 

Now suppose all these abnormalities of the 
burden under which “ the means of subsist- 
ence ” at present labour, to be removed, which 
country ought to maintain a larger population, 
India or Belgium ? Undoubtedly, consider- 
ing the complexity and expense of life in tem- 
perate countries, and considering also the 
possible fertility to be induced in tropical 
areas, India should be able to maintain more, 
vastly more. Yet Belgium to-day has a popu- 
lation of 593 to the square mile, while India 
has only ebout 170!* “ About a quarter of 
India is unculturable, and nearly a quarter 
(i. e. 459,000 square’ miles) is culturable, 
but at present uncultivated.” * If reliable 
statistics could be obtained as to how many 
of the people of Belgium and India were non- 
agricultural in each case, forming to that 
extent (though not necessarily in a national 
sense) a burden upon the agriculturist, we 
should be in a still better position to estimate 
what the relative proportions ought to, be. 


® Geography for Schools in India. By W. HL. Arden Wood, M. A., 
FIR. G. 8. 1808, 


This argument assumes that present condi- 
tions are the best that could be made. This 
is nct, however, the opinion of those who 
know best. Indian agriculture is universally 
admisted to be capable of an indefinite degree 
of intensification. "It was Sir James Caird,* 
according to Mr. Sunderland, who pointed out 
to the government that an improvement of 
one bushel per acre in the present yield would 
mean food for twenty-two millions more 
people than at present. And a bushel an 
acre is: said to be only the beginning of what 
might be done. Under these circumstances 
we tlLink that Sister Nivedita’s remark that 
India could easily maintain many times her 
present population of food-growers is amply 
supported by facts. 

Bhishma’s Resolve. .’ 

Sat) avati was the foster-daughter ofa fisher- 
chief named Dasharaj. Shantanu, king of 
Hastinapur, while out ahunting, saw her and. 
becance’so charmed with her beauty as to pro- 
pose marriage to her guardian. The fisher- 
chief consented to give his charge to him in 
marriage on the condition that her son should 
be recognised as heir-apparent to the throne — 
of Hastinapur. The king had a grown up son, 
Devavrata, and for fear of offending him, he 
could not accept the condition. After the 
king’s return home, Devavrata found his father 
very pensive, and on enquiry came to know the 
cause. Devavratainterviewed the fisher-chief 
and took before him a solemn pledge to relin- 
quish kis claim to the throne. Thereupon the 
fisher-chief said that he might give up his 
right but. why should his sons? Devayrata 
then declared that he would néver marry. To 
please his father, Devavrata took these diffi- 
cult pledges, and henceforth, therefore, he. 
came to be known as Bhishma or the difficult- 
resolver, ~ 

In this picture Bhishma is depicted as 
taking the pledge. He has given away his 


ecoronet and sword to the fisher-chief as a 


token of relinquishment of his claim to his 
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BHISHMA'S Khe LE, 


From the original oil-paintinys oy RAVT VARMA, 
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father’s throne in favour of Satyavati’s sons, 

and placing one hand in the hand of the 

fisher-chief and with another hand pointing 

towards heaven he gives his word not to 

marry in this life and to betake himself to 
? brahmacharya, 

In the background are painted Satyavati 
standing by the side of her foster-mother, a 
courtier companion of Bhishma, and far off a 
chariot to take Shantanu’s fiancee away | to 
the court. 

This picture seems to us one of Ravi 
Varma’s finest works. 


C. B. 
‘*The Tragedy of Jute.’’ 


With regard to Max’s remarks in Capital on 
g The Tragedy of Jute” which formed a chap- 
ter in Sister Nivedita’s “ Glimpses of Famine 
and Flood in Hastern Bengal in 1906” pub- 
lished in our May number, the Sister writes 
to us as follows :— 


panera the famine was in money, not in rice,” 

What does the expression ‘a famine of money’ mean? 

When I went on the Khulna Steamer from Khulna to 
Barisal, they gave us Rangoon rice at the midday 
meal, and apologised that the allowance for a party 
of three was so small, on the score that this rice was 
Rs. 6-8 a maund, while the rice of the country was 
Rs. 7-8 a maund, In ordinary years, the latter, would, 
I believe, have been Rs. 4 or 4-4 maund. 

“in the end of August. I paid the usual price for the 
meal, but my young companions, who were Indian, did 
not certainly get move than half the rice they should 
have had. Was this due to famine of money, or famine 
of vice? ‘ 

“The truth is that the New Province has grown 
enormously rich through the high prices the cultiva- 
tors and middlemen have been getting for the good 
crops of jute. Crores upon crores of rupees have gone 
into the Provinee as the profits on the sale of jute 
well-mixed with water.” 

Rre we to take its enormous wealth, then, as the 
reason of the ‘famine in money” which is so freely 
admitted to have occurred, in “the New Province” ? 


“These enormous profits went into the pockets of 


This was | 


Is it then a universal fact that times o. extraorci- 
nary prosperity are marked by, an insrezse in tne ecst 
of living ? 

“eeeeee the remuneration and wages ot the low-r 
orders did not increase in the same propert on.” 

Has MAx never met with a class of people who co 
not work for wages? Has he never seer pcasants ard 
peasant-farmers, living on their own land, growirz 
their own crops, and depending on their swn karvesrs 
and their own stores, for a living? Very lixely ha 
has not. For MAX is distinctly of the m=dern ara, the 
era of Finance. It makes one shadder te tLink of the 
despair that would descend upon him were ha tae head 
of a small party of able-bodied men and wemen, casz 
like Robinson Crusoe on a desert island, i  ossessiox 
of limited stores and abundance of too.s end seeds. 
Away from the bank, the factory, the larg2 varehouse. 
and cut off from any supply of exploizab 2 iunanity 
what would, what could the genial Max dc ‘1er2 ? 

Yet the whole of the inhabited earth, ora- annually 
in the moments between the reaping cf the last har- 
vests of one year, and the sowing of the ‘i t seed of 
the next, is such an island. The very stocs xchange 
itself, is built upon the labour of the pezsaut n his 
distant fields. And if, in oneawful hour of = evnstation, 
all the stored grain of the world were con: ured by 
fire, and all the agricultural knowledge a7d cradlition 
of humanity blotted out, without any otler change 
whatsoever being made in our civilisation, we snould 
all be brought to a position where we woul admit 
easily, without a single dissentient voice heing heard, 
that the peasant was by far the most importans person 
in the nation. Yet the peasant ought ‘ot, in the 
normal course of things, to receive any yersonal 
remuneration or wages. He ought not, in a healthy 
common weal, to be obliged to sell himsel’ or his 
labour at all to the non-peasant, but onlr his crops. 
Therefore, when those crops fail, he ecannoz fell sack 
on remote labour-markets for wages, but hat anly his 
own reserve of grain, for food. And this is tha right 
and natural state of things. If the agricu taal and 
food-producing areas be so tampered with as to expose 
every farmer to the contiguity of the city-me-chant, 
and give him his choice between growing tLe nezes- 
saries of life and supplying the artificial wants of 
an unnatural civilization, the inevitable resu.t— 
smilingly as MAX and his fellows may to-day -egard 
that propheey—must sooncr or later be chct the 
supply offood to the cities will run shorz aad the 


the middle and upper strata of the people, and while ‘*exploiter will be buried with the exploisazd ir a 


in such circumstances the cost of living went up,...... ? 


vommon stirvation, 
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The use of the t@rms ‘masters’ and ‘wagés’ is 
utterly out of place in. dealing with the problem of 
famine as J have tried to set it forth, or in ‘referring 
at all to the elass of persons whom it affected last 
year in Kastern Bengal. 

-“ There was plenty of rice to be had. It was the 
power to buy-a sufficiency that was lacking.” 

This may seem to Max a little thing. But may I 
point out to him that if his own mother were left 
for three weeks without money or credit to buy food, 
without valuables of any sort to pawn, and without 
friends better off than herself, it would be small com- 
fort to him that she had died of starvation in lodgings 
next door to a merchants’ warehouse full of corn? 
fe-would at once, in- that case, have understood the 
necessity of her having had, at her personal command, 
the means which would have enabled her to buy food. 
Itis not enough that there should be rice,—if rice 
there be,--in éxistence, ina given place. It is also 
all important to each hungry human being thaf he 
should have personal command of means sulficient to 
make that rice aceessinle tohim. And if the peasant 
be the important factor in humanity that I have 
stated, it follows that his personal access to food is of 
as great importance to the world as a whole, as to 

each one of us is that of our own bread-winner and 
bread-giver, 

“Transport facilities also broke down and this 
atlded to the distress. There were thousands of tons 
lying rotting at Chittagong for want of freight accom- 
modation to take the food to the hungry people.” 


Is this so? The fact adds a new demonstration 
to the case I have stated, of the folly and unrighte- 
ousness of allowing a population to become dependent 
for the necessaries of life upon a distant source. 
Not only do we, in that case; depend upon the remote 
place for our supplies, but we are also exposed to the 
further accidents which may happen to our transport! 


- \ If Sister Nivedita knew it the “ tragedy” was not 
in the jute but lay in the eruel fact that the cnor- 
mously rich and bloated jute merchants steeled their 
hearts and buttoned-up their purses and then whined 
to the Government to feed the lower orders, beeause 
the poor people had not sufficient “wages to pay for 
their food.” 

All “the enormously rich and ‘bloated jute-mer- 
chants,” (the adjectivés-are from the pen of ATAX) 
whose names I know, are European. Amongst the 


few ‘Indians who -have dabbled in. the trade, halfa ° 


lakh or a lakh of, rupees; is thought a gveat fortune! 
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These, 1 know, did not “ whine to the Government to 
feed the lower orders.” Every Indian who was him- 
self placed above immediate want, turned, on the 
contrary, and did what he could to alleviate the 
Was it, then, the European 
If so, Lam indeed glad 
I think it rather 


miseries of famine. 
merehants who “ whined’’ ? 
to know that they eared so deeply. 
to their credit. 

“At present she seems to think-that all land taken 
up with jute isso much land taken from rice culti- 
vation.” 


Yes. This is my opinion. The main rice crop of 
the year is sown in July and reaped in December to 
January. Moreover, the jute crop takes practically 
the same land as is required for rice, that is to say, 
it requires that water should remain standing over it 
during the season of cultivation, to the depth of at 
least a few inches. As the value of jute depends on 
the length of the stem, and as the crop deteriorates 
on repetition, it tends to be giyen the hest lands. 
After the reaping of the jute the fields in which it 
was grown must lie idle for a few months. They are 
then cleaned, and if very low may receive rice-seed 
for the Aus crop, to be reaped in August. 
is specially stated by all who are’ familiar with the 
country that this rice cannot grow to its full-rich- 
ness or ripeness. If the land be high, a crop of oil 
seed is sown after the cleaning. But again it is 
pointed out that jute, like indigo, exhausts the soil, 
that nothing will grow really well in succession to it 
for a full year, and for three or four years no grain, 
Not only is this the case, but if jute itself be repeat- 
edly grown in the same fields, after three seasons, 
a whole year of idleness is required by the land, and 


even after this, the jute is never again of its original 


length. 


In conclusion, may I remark that if the subject were 
less sad, I should much enjoy reading, not merely a 
few facetious lines, bub a whole volume of the satirical 
financio-political economy which might be writtén by 
Max and his co-believers? His statements certainly 
do not fail of their ludicrous side. In one place 
he declares that there was no lack of rice: in 
another he points out that the people were hungry! 
Ana finally, he emphasises the fact that the famjne 
was a famine in money, there being “money, money, 
everywhere and plenty of it.” After this, which of ns 
avill have the strength of mind to remember that two 
and two do not make five? Nay, which of us need 
refuse to allow himself to be persuaded that two and 
bwo make six? - 


sent 
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NOTES 


The Deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai. 
‘The Huglish press very rightly points out 
that on this matter, so far as public meetings 
are concerned, the country has been almost 
silent. Butit is wrong, we think, in gather- 
i ing from such silence any lesson of re-assur- 
ance for itself, 

The fact is, such a blow strikes at the very 

root of Indian corifidence in British rule, and 
it will be those who had most thoroughly be- 
lieved in and idealised the British Constitution, 
Whoalone will be capable of making any out- 
cry, it will be they alone who have anything 
to invoke, any disillusionment to undergo. Mr. 
Morley, Lord Minto, and Sir Denzil Ibbetson in 
carrying out such -a: measure ought first to 
have realised that its danger would not He in 
-eprovoking any immediate-ebullition of resist- 
ance: it would lie rather in taking away from 
both parties any possible grounds of recon- 
cilliation and re-adjustment should violent 
resistance once begin. The combination of 
talk in the English papers about ‘ constitu- 
.tional. progress’ and frank exultation at 
governmental disregard of the constitution, 
‘produces on our own minds a most ominous 
and disagreeable impression. Does any man 
‘in ‘his senses imagine that’one or other side 
‘of a comnion contract can stand alone in 
‘breaking the treaty, and that yet it can 
coutinue to receive love and confidence from 
the other, as the bulwork of their hope ? 

Such childishness on the’ one side is, how- 
‘ever, fully equalled on’ the ‘other, by the 
suggestion made by one prominent Indian 
paper, that at this crisis what is required 
is a new proclamation by Edward VII! © Pro- 
clamations, seats in councils, promises by 
the bushel made on paper, how far away 
from the FACTS of life they are withdrawn 
“who can think and feel in such a manner ! 

Galling and contemptible as a selfish and 
‘reckless panic must appear to all who stand 
- outside it and suffer from it, there is one, 
point in ‘this Englishman’s panic of 1907 that 


big with fate. 


‘causes—those of his own 


two are opposed ! 
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isnot without its humours, If.i1e crue, 
there seems every reason to ksliev2, that 
the English themselves* were led to tke 
sudden deportation of Lajpat Rai oct cf their 
terror at the return of May 2)tl, then 
indeed are superstitions not confined to the 
“heathen.” And rarely or never have we 
seen a superstition so calculated a3 this 
to bring about the evil it dreaded. To 
those who fear, we would, if we had snown i, 
have addressed the caution offered by poets 


and moralists-—‘ "Tis not in morte.s to com- 


mand immunity. Do yedo more. Do meris 
it!’ The crises of history are not 7o easily 
foreseen as our Huropean  chrorologists 
imagine. The cause is surely followed »y the 
effect, but itis ‘the day and hour toat man 
thinketh not,’ and not the half-ceniu*y to the 
hour, that is fraught with catas:rcpha anc 
To-day, however, the false 
alarm has had its way, anda train o% events 
has been set on foot, which cac orly serve 
to embitter past undoing the relations 
between the two parties, who are invelved. 

To return to Lajpat Rai. We tee that he 
is nota criminal, he is innocent, he is ou 
own. Those of us who tempo:iss ido sc 
through fear only. He isour.own. In 1.is de- 
portation, our honour and safety are iest. Did 
the Government want to impress an us that 
our interests are not their interes.ts? Was 
Lord Curzon astatesman or-only ar embitter- 
ed and indiscreet man when he assured a 
certain prince at the end of his siay that 
he would one day have to-choose b2zw2en two 
people «ne vis 
The inference is taat the 
To Indian ears t:is dces 
not sound a politic note for the zoverning 
niinority to insist on. The matter is one for 
themselves to decide. Hiven now thes ave at 
the parting of the ways. 

Meanwhile, as Indians. our duty is clear. 
_ livery place of worship, every temodle aud 
every household must be the centre af prey ers 


people’s rulers? 
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for the réstoratign of Lajpat Rai to liberty. 


and his solacement in exile. Every child 
must pray for his Well-being.arid that of the 
cause, and.the country, and the sacred words, 
“a prisoner for conscience’ sake”, must shine 
about bis name like a radiant’ aura. 


| Shivaji and Afzal Khan. 

“ Historicus ” writes.to us :-— 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar, M. A., who has placed 
the Maratha nation under obligation by his researches 
into anc the publication of documents bearing on the 
epoch of Shivaji, has been misled by Grant Duff, in 
changing: the name of Afzal Khan’s Brahmin counsel- 
‘lor given-in the chronicle he is translating. The 
chronicic is correct and the English historian of the 
Marathas is not. Krislnaji Bhaskar accompanied 
Afzal Khan from Bijapur and was employed by him 
in the negotiations with Shivaji. Dattaji-Gopinath, 
whose name has been wrongly. read as Pantaji owing 
to the very slight difference between the Modi charac- 
ters (in which the old records are written) pa and da, 
was a respected alviser of Shivaji. He was popularly 
called “unclé.” ‘Now, is the name given in Mr. 
Sarkar’s chronicle Pantaji or Dattaji? ~ 

Profassor Sarkar’s chronicle fully corroborates the 
information drawn from a contemporary ballad on the 
episode, some years ago, by Mr. S. V. Athalye, B. A., 
who has made an interesting and valuable collection 
of original papers and who himself is such a thorough 
student of Maratha History. ‘The narrative of the 
ballad is ample, acurate and picturesque. It appears 
from it that the name uf Shivaji’s treacherous oppo- 
nent was Abdalla Khan, as stated in the chronicle now 
being translated. He appears to have taken the title 
of Afzal Khan, meaning ‘ God’s First Favour,” as was 
customary among Mahommedans, after he became an 
important personage in the state of Bijapur. He 
appears to have been a low-born man. ) 

He was also a boastful man. When the Bijapur 
king was in a fix as to whom ‘to send to subdue 
Shivaji, who had now become a successful rival to 
him, Afzal - Khan volunteered to undertake the task. 
Shivaji did not obstruct his passage until he reached 
the lovely town of Wai on the Krishna, atthe mouth 


many things offensive to Hindu feeling. This may:, 
have made,Shivaji more cautious in his dealings with, , 
the Khan. When he left Wai and entered the valley.,; 
Shivaji’s forces surrounded him from behind. Shivaji 
had at that time under him some 60,000 troops, placed), 
in, out of and around the valley. Rightly judging,. it, 
impossible under the circumstances, to effect. his, purz,, 
pose of either capturing or killing Shivaji by force, -hey 
resorted to fraud. He relied on the characteristic.,of. : 
eastern nations of losing heart when the leader JST 
either missing, captured or dead. The Khan assumed, 
a mild attitude. He gave it out that.he had simply, 
come to make peace with Shivaji and. to confirm him, 
in his possessions on behalf of the Bijapur king. Such, 
confirmation was often sought by rebellious subordi,,: 
nates and granted by moribund masters. 

Shivaji took the Khan at his word and- informed , 
him that when the purpose was so peaceful, there was - 
no necessity for the Khan to approach him with Ca 


~ 


large following. So he was obliged to part with his , 
followers gradually, and when he reached the place, of; 
meeting, at the foot of the Fort of Partabgarh, there. 
were left only a Mahomedan attendant and the Brah-, 
min councillor, Krishnaji Bhaskar. . According to,the., 
etiquette of the time the three had swords on them.andy | 
the Khan also carried a short weapon, called Katyar, |, 
' The pandal, which was specially erected for the. 
occasion and to which the Khan came first, at once , 
excited his cupidity and admiration. Being informed , 
of his arrival, Shivaji, accompanied by Tanaji Malu- 
sare, as an attendant, and Jiva Mahalya, as chamber- 
lain, also entered the pandal. Shivaji did not carry © 
a sword, but had in his left hand “tiger’s claws” 
and another small weapon known as “ bichwa.” Under - 
his cotton coat and head dress, he wore armour. His ‘ 
sword was carried by his attendant and the chamber-" 
lain had also one of his own. | na 
The Khan received him standing and both exchanged - 
‘salutes. Some bad*words passed between them, as@ 
the Khan as a representative of the Bijapur king 
took to scolding Shivaji. In the end the’ Khan struck) 
Shivaji with his. Katyar,: which had no effect. gp 
Shivaji’s. armour. Disgusted -with his treachery,o 
Shivaji thrust the weapons, which he held: in his left’ 
*hand, into the stomach of the Khan. He, inspite of 


“of the valley leading to Pratapgarh, where Shivaji wase the severe wound caused by Shivaji’s weapons, drew: 


residing at the time. _ On his way from Bijapur he did 


‘out his sword and struck him with ‘it with such force 


_ 


‘ . 
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thAtit out through the armour and’ ‘seratched' ‘Shivaji’ S 
scull: He also-took his sword arid cut é the “Khan into 
two pieces. | 
“All this must have happened with sucli a suddenness 
that’ the attendants of both, who must have stood at 
“Some - “distance. from their principals, in accordance 
wiih"! oriental etiquette, taken aback. The 
Biabtin councillor of the Khan, who must have been 


were 


oofnpidiatively nearer, attacked Shivaji with his sword. 

The latter refrained from returning the assault, saying 
hia his would on no account kill a Brahmin, who also 
knowing his strength, retired before Shivaji’s cham- 
baila, who instantly came to the rescue of his 
master. The Khan’s Mahomedan attendant also 
joined the affray, but was soon killed. The escaped 
and weak-hearted Brahmin attempted’ to render a 
last service to his master by rescuing. his corpse 
but his aim was discovered and. frustrated. 

“*By the bye, the learned Professor is labouring under 
a‘inistake in saying that Sabhasad’s life of Shivaji has 


_beén’ translated’ in Forest’s Selections, Vol. I. The 


extract in it is an‘ abridged, perfunctory, mischievous 
afid- dishonest -trinslation of a part of a Marathi 
chtonicle known as ‘A Short History of the Maratha 
_Bimpire.” 
tion ought to suffice. While in the original it: is 
stated that it was the Khan who attacked Shivaji-with 
his Katyar first, the translation’ attributes the first 
movement to Shivaji ! 
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HistToricus. 


z+ Plague prevents overpopulation ! 


“ Adverse critics are to be met with who view the 
ravages of plague as a blessing rather than. as an evil 
to be overcome by every means possible, whose con- 
tention is that plagues are-necessary and are Nature's 
methods of keeping down an enormous population 
that would otherwise perish of hunger. If is an easy- 
going doctrine and saves trouble to those unaffected . 


»S0 writes Dr. Simpson in his. work on plague. 
One is curious. to know who these 
verse critics” are. They are certainly. not 
‘ofrIndian.race, as Indians -are not among the 
‘inaffected.” But they exist; else Dr. 
Simpson would not have referred to them. 
Considering the utterly inadequate efforts 


made by Government to check the ravages’ 


One instance of the nature of the transla- 


sg ad-: 
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of plague, one would not be woe In imagin- 


ing that among our highly placed bureaucrats 


there might possibly be. many folowers of 
this “easy-going ” doctrine. These ualnown 


- persons are toa great extent indirectly res- 


ponsible for the utterly baseless rcmpur be- 
lieved in by -the illiterate people that the 
Sarkar is Spreading the plague by pcisoning 
wells, tanks and rivers. But whoerer the 


‘promulgators and supporters of this doctrine 


asin the ‘most densely populated © 


may be, the fact is the Indian Empire is not at 
all over-populated, as it contains oaly 170 
persons to the square mile. No dowdt, the 
density is not every where the same : kut it is 
not impossible to tap the congested areas. 
The figures for the different proviae3s are: 
Bengal—400, United Provinces—433, Panjab— 
168, Madras—278, Bombay—-125, Central Pro- 
vinces —112, Central India—108, Assam—120. 
China proper has a population of 290.and J apan 
370 to the square mile. The figures 7m Eng- 
land and Belgium are 550, and 593, resr ectivelr. 
It is clear, therefore, that the services of 
neither plague nor famine are required in the 
Indian Empire to keep down the popukation ; 
European 
countries people are prosperous: aml happr 
without the help of these beneficent natural 
agents. We, too, can dispense’ wich their 
services'in India, and fill the vacancies by’ 
instituting agencies for promoting emig-ation 
to sparsely peopled tracts, for agricultural 
education and improvement and for tecinical 
education and promotion of industries. 


‘Plague chiefly a disease of the peor. 





Dr. Simpson says in his wor 
“The plague, now as formerly, is largely « Cisease 
of the poor, and perhaps falls proportionally more 
heavily than any other infection on the lower strata 
of society. At one time, it acquired the name of the 
beggars’ disease, at another the poor plagus, ané at 
another miseriae morbus. 
“Dr. Cabiadis in contrasting the immunit7 of Ker- 
hela with the prevalence of plague in ‘Hillzh atzri- 
butés the difference to the prosperous. condit.on of 


100 
the inhabitants of “the former place, even the poorest 
class enjoying a mea diet, and to the spacious and 
well-aired houses, though the streets are narrow and 
erooked. He points out that Hillah is the very re- 
yerse 2f this; its houses are low, confined, and very 
imperfectly ventilated ; they are, moreover, generally 
encumbered with a horse, with poultry, and with two 
or three buffaloes. These animals constitute the re- 
sources whence the lower classes of Hillah devive a 
livelihood by selling milk and eggs to the wealthier 
inhabitants, while they themselves limit their own 
nourisnament, .to barley bread, dates, and onions with 
sometimes fish in a putrescent state.” 

Bombay drainage system responsible 

for Plague. 

' Dr. Simpson says in his work on Plague :— 

“The heavy rainfall, owing to an obstruction in the 
sewage outfall, flooded with sewage the low-lying 
portions of the city, through which the polluted 
streams rushed ‘in swirling currents, leaving banks 
of mud and sludge behind to ferment or dry slowly, 
and although the monsoon practically ceased in Au- 
eust, the shady sides of the streets in crowded por- 
tions of the city remained damp long afterwards.” ) 

(The obstruction could not be removed on 
on account of the heavy sea.) P. 141. 


‘‘The Sacred Steps” by Dhurandhar, 


The picture before us is of undeniable 
power and imagination. It is composed in 
long sweeping curves, broken by the upright 
lines of human figures, of which the two in 
the foreground centre our attention. Both 
are of a striking grace and nobility. The 
lower of the two wears a wreath which, in 
certain lights, produces exactly the effect of a 
saintly halo. And the gracious and beautiful. 
face beneath is fully worthy ofits crown, The 
tall cigure to the right is queenly in every line 
and full of self-forgetfulness. Unconscious 
beauty, nobility and freedom living and breath- 
ing before us,—this is the impression which the 
picture makes. We feel the awe and rapture 
with which the artist regards the womanhood 
of his motherland, and he fully convinces the 
beholder of their right to his worships 
The picture is not without its faults. 
three: figures to the front of the middle dis- 


The* 
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tance give us the feeling that they ought to 
be krought a step or two forward. The right 
foot of the chief figure troubles one, even while 
the need of a long dark line which the sari 
cou.d pot supply, is fully admitted, The line, 
between river and shore,— which might have 
added another lovely curve to the composition 
—i¢ practically omitted. The figures below 
the great stairway are shortened even more 
rapidly than those advancing down the steps. 
Anl—worst fault of all—the architecture is 
paloably imaginary and of the modern cabinet- 
maker type, where it ought to have been a 
literal revelation of the actual grandeur of 
sone Indian city. And yet, one who has looked 
int>. the picture and understood it, cannot 
thereafter forget the glory of Indian woman- 
hood, or its moral, intellectual and sociaf 
greatness, as these have revealed themselves 
to one Indian wielder of the painter’s brush. 
One would like to put this picture of woman 
in 1. civic and architectural setting, side by side 
wish some Italian painting of a similar sub- 
ject, belonging to the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century. Crivelli’s Annunciation would present 
points of useful comparison. In the Crivelli 
we should find that the two central per- 
sonages—the Blessed Virgin and the Angel 
Gabriel—were more a part of the picture 
as a whole, than is here the case. Stairs, 
oriaments, and buildings are mellowed and 
harmonised in line and colour, to a greater 
extent in the famous Italian master-piece 
than here. But here, in the Indian picture, 
we have a bold outburst of nature. Conven- 
tionality and artifice are :thrown to the 
winds, There is no bowed head or whispered 
prayer. Here we have youth and gentleness 
aid purity standing fearless in hope, and in the 
knowledge of inborn power, before the word. 
And we feel that the artist Is in truth priest 
and poet aud prophet, revealing to us the 


es, s * ‘ . . 
innermost significance .of scenes that a blind 


world passes daily by, unheeded and unknown. 
N. 
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Corrections. 


A correspondent points out with reference 
to Dr. Kirtikar’s article in our last number 
that under the new regulations of the Allah- 
the B.Sc. Degree, 
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biology is one of the subjeces of stids. 

Some correspondents have pointzd out that 
the portrait of Shivaji printed ‘1 cur May 
number is not his but that cf his siep-brother 
Ekoji or Venkoji.- 


<< 
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Report of the Indian Industrial Exhibition, Calcutta, 
1906-07. 


We are glad to welcome the Report of the recent 


‘a Calcutta Exhibition, published at the office of our 


contemporary, “ Industria! India” of 5, Sukeas Street, 
Calcutta. The book contains besides the lists of 
Awards and Exhibitors, a plan of the Exhibition 
Buildings, several beautifully executed half-tone 
portraits of the prominent members of the Exhibition 
Committee, the principal views of the exhibition 
erounds and a critical review of the exlubits. The 
opening and closing speeches of the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr J. Chaudhuri, will give the readers a fair idea of 
the history of the evolution of the Congress Exhibitions, 
The lists of Awards and Exhibitors giving as they 
do full addresses of the manufacturers and the details 
of the articles manufactured will, we presume, be of 
considerable service to the business public at large. 
The Report will prove useful to those who either wish. 
to study or dealin Swadeshi goods, and as a guide to 
indigenous products. We recommend the book to the 
general public, who, we hope, will not fail to see its 
merits and patronize the.publisher. 

Marriage Forms under Ancient Hindu Law. By Govar- 
dhanram Madhacrram Tripathi, B.A., LL.B. N. M. 

» Lripathi & Co., Bombay. . . 
The history of Marriage Forms under Ancient Hindu 
Law has more an antiquarian than practical interest. 
Modern India—high caste Hindu India at least— 


knows only one form of marriage, call it by whatever, 


name you like. But the text-writers of our Smriti 


period enumerate eight forms—the w2ll-Lnown—-L. 
Brahma, 2. Daiva, 3. Prajapatya, 4. Arsha, 5, Gan- 
dharva, 6. Asura, 7. Paisacha, and 8. EcksLasa.. 

The peculiarities of these forms-are shus describe 
in Asvalayana Grihya Sutras 

1. If (a father) having decked a maiden (daughte “ shraild give he- 
(in marriage) preceded by water (7. e. having dropxsd -vater as tk: 
first ceremony committing him to make a gift of k=}, tHs is Brahw- 
marriage, 2. If having decked her, he should giv: he: to a Rity, 
priest in the Vitata sacrifice, this is Daiva (from ot manage). 3. As 
they two G, ¢. bride and bridegroom) perform th:2r Cities joint) - 
it is Prajapatya (form of marriage), 4. If ‘a man) koing given a par 
of cows (to her father), should marry (her), this is Aceha (form), 5. + 
he should marry after having entered into a reci>ror.1 stipulatier 
(with her). this is Gandharva (form), 6. Lf he should marry after 
having gratified (her parents and others) with marry, his. is Asurz 
(form). 7. If he should carry her away from the sleening and tke 
negligent (or intoxicated), thisis Paisacha (marriage 3. If he show: 


carry her weeping from the weeping, after kiting (people) an: 


breaking (their) heads, this is Rakshasa (marriage) ’ 

It is extremely doubtful whether. these {rms were 
ever largely in vogue inIndia. The Arran races, as 4 
rule, had their own definite form of marrage. But 
the later system-makers seem to have f<_ler strangely 
in love with the figure four. With tre fur Veda., 
four Varnas, the four Ashramas, the focr Yugas, thev 
seem to have invented the four ceremcnialsystems c! 
marriage, namely, the Brahma, the Da va,the Prajc- 
patya and the Arsha. Out of the eig~t. these four 
are considered respectable as they ar= accompaniec 
by ceremonies. They belong to tls 2eremoni:. 
group. The remaining fonr constisste 2 group 
which “is distinguished not only b> tue absence 
of any cgremonies, but also by the Zac. that the 
name of each form signifies the nam= of the one or 
the other of the non-Aryan tribes amoag dr through 


~ 


whom the Indo-Aryams may be presumed to have 
lived or passed in the. course of their immigration 
into India or before it.’’ 

This is the proposition which our author has tried 
to establish in these pages. We doubt very much 
whether there were any human tribes actually living 
on this earth known as Pisachas, &c. If there lived 
such tribes in or on the borders of India the learned 
author might be partially right in his theory. 

Indian thought cannot be understood properly and 
in its right perspective if we ignore the mystic side of 
Indian nature. To the mystic Indian—and all system- 
makers may be safely placed in this class—the uni- 
verse consisted of fourteen planes or lokas—the seven 
heavens, and the seven narakas. The seven heavens— 
beginning. with the earth (Bhu) and ending with the 
Brahma loka—represenied the spiritual side of evolu- 
‘tion in ascending scale. The seven narakas, beginning 
with Patala represented the material side of evolution 
in its descending scale. The seven higher planes 
may. be practically divided into four, namely, Bhu or 
Physical plane or the plane of the Rishis ; Bhuvah, or 
the emotional plane or the plane of the Prajapati ; 
Svah, or the Intellectual plane or the plane of the 
Devas, ‘and lastly Mah, Junah, Tapah and-Satyam or 
the plane of Brahma. The four ceremonial systems 
of marriage represented the union of souls on these 
different planes. The highest form of marriage was 
Brahma, where the harmony between the souls was 
complete on all the seven planes. Hence the impor- 
tance of Saptapadi or seven peregrinations in this form 
of marriage. This in its beginning was confined to 
the highest initiates or true Brahmanas only. This 
was called pre-eminently Vivaha or literally “ fully 
bearing” the yoke of duties in partnership. The 
pair journeyed together through Sapta Achalas or the 
seven hills symbolically by taking seven paces: each 
step represented the drawing nearer together of the 
soul, and when the seventh and the last.siep was 
taken, the full sevenfold harmony was established 
between the pair, and the’ full sevenfold chord was 
struck, and henceforth “friend” was the title, by 
which they knew each other through life and eternity. 
In such a marriage there could be no dissolution. 
The pair drawn together by affinity formed % single 
soul, and physical death could never put an end 
to this union. Polygamy was out of: the question, 
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and so also the re-marriage of the widow or the’ 
widower, 

The Daiva and Prajapatya were lower than the - 
Brahma. But even “the Prajapatya form affords- 
evidence of this higher trait of the Aryan mind: for 
one of the later writers on marriage ceremonies brings °~7 
it to our notice that the Prajapatya form commanded- 
a man neither to marry again, nor to renounce the- 
world, in the lifetime of a Prajapatya wife.” | 

The first. three forms, therefore, may be called:! 
monogamous forms. In the Brahma form, neither?’ 
the widow nor the widower could remarry on the deaths 
of the other partner. In the Daiva form, the widower + 
could remarry as wellas the widow. In the Praja-~ 
patya the widow could not remarry: though the- 
widower could. All the three were monogamous < 
strictly. There is no direct available testimony for the 
broad proposition laid down above, but analogy would_ 
lead to this conclusion. The Arsha or the Patriarchal - ts 
form of marriage appears to be the only purely Aryan fe 
form that might have countenanced polygamy. “a 
As the four original castes gave birth in course of :, 
so these pure forms of, 7 
Thus., 
the non-Aryan Gandharva was compounded with 


time to many mixed castes: 
marriage were compounded into mixed forms. 


- Prajapatya, as was the marriage of Sakuntala with 


Dushyanta. The marriage had taken place under the 
Gandharva form in the first place, but it was sancti- 
fied by ceremonies later. ‘It was in’ this sense that” 
the adoptive father of Sakuntala was made to light the - 
Vitata fires and pray for her purification by them after 
her Gandharva marriage was brought to his notice'* 
and before she started for her husband’s roof. The 
Indo-Aryan father did not make a gift of his daughter 
to his son-in-law as if she were a chattel, but only 
gave a retrospective sanction to her free exit from 
his family blessing her and her husband efter their - 
reciprocal selection.” , 

Another instance of a compound marriage is that of: 
Sti Krishna with Rukmmini. It is a compound of % 
Gandharva and’ Rakshasa. The consent of the bride’ 
was absolutely necessary for the validity of marriages: 
under the Aryan Law. Hence Manu has held the last ‘- 
three forms of marriage to be absolutely illegal; unless~! 
they are compounded with any one of the remaining | 
five. ' For the Rakshasa, the Paisacha and’ the Asura 


had no reference to the consent of the bride, and 
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Manu absolutely prohibited them. “Child marriages, 
as known at present, were quite foreign to the sphere 
of these legal forms; and were only possible in the 
Asura form or in the two illegal forms,” 

_s Manu allowed compound forms and made them 
“legal. ‘He allowed a Kshatriya to enter into a legal 
marriage by adding the Gandharva to the Rakshasa, 
which, without the Gandharva, was absolutely illegal. 
Marriage by capture was according-to this ordinance 
bad. But if the captured girl happened to have 
willingly entered into the Gandharva union with her 
captor, the marriage so compounded was legal. Such 
marriages would be marriages by capture of willing 
girls, wrested by their lovers from the control of 
parents.” 


Subhadra. 


This short book of one hundred pages raises many 


Such were the marriages of Rukmini and 


interesting points of controversy, and though one may 
differ, here and there, from the conclusions arrived 
at, by the learned author, yet. on the whole, it can 
_ be safely said that the book isa valuable treatise on 
the subject of Ancient Aryan marriage forms, and will 
dispel many a preconceived notion on this perplexed 
topic. ae 
S.C. V. 





_ The Government of India, by Sir. Courtenay Ilbert, 
K. C. 8. 1. Second Bdition. Owford, Clarendon Press, 
1907. 

Between 1873 and 1876a Bill to consolidate the 
enactments relating to the Government of India was 
under consideration, but the authorities ultimately de- 
cided to let the matter drop. Sir Courtenay Ilbert, 
after his retirement from India, turned his attention 
to this subject and revised and brought down to date 
the draft of 1878. But a British India Act was not 
yet to be. The measure was not introduced into 
Parliament, but it was suggested to the learned author 
that the draft might, if published as a digest of the 
existing law, be useful both to those who are practi- 
eglly concerned in Indian administration, and to 
students of Indian administrative law. Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert then set to work again on this draft, and in 1898. 


brought out his Digest of the Statute Law relating to” 


the Government of India with Historical Introduction 
and Explanatory Matter. We have now to welcome 


. In India, says Sir Courtenay Ibert. 


10é 


a second edition of. this valuabl® work ~ve 1ad al- 
most said unique, for we do not know ary ctner work 
of. the same compass which either decls with the 
whole subject-matter of Sir Courtenay [Lerts boo or 
deals with any portion of it with suc2 conepicuous 
ability. For it is not at all easy to cre ent in ar 
intelligible and interesting form the ret ‘esult 02 
legislation during a century and a quarts, = resolve 
doubts, to harmonise inconsistencies anc o 2liminate 
what is obsolete or dead. 

The eminent author introduces his sv zject -vith a 
historical essay of over 100 pages. Th: history of 
constitational development is here tracec ~vita the ob- 
Then 
be third 
chapter is a digest of the existing Parliam satery enact- 
ments relating to the Government of Ila. In 124 


ject of making the existing law intell. abe. 
follows a summary of.the existing law. 


articles the author has summed up ‘the pcoress of 
absorption of the company’s territories inte th Empire’ 
and the complex arrangements for rule 2-d ustice in 
this country made by the supreme legis ztuve of the 
sovereign power. A schedule follows irdieszting the 
scope and present operation of all statutor7 eracrments 
passed since 1770 which relate to India Tae fourth 
chapter deals with the application of LInglish 
law to natives of India. .The workmanszip >f Indian 
codes ‘‘ judged by European standards, is <ften rough” 
says Courtenay Ibert, ‘“‘ but they are on tl.2 who:e well 
adapted to the conditions which they were in ended to 
meet,” and the time has not yet arrived :or odifying 


the personal Jaws of the Hindus and the Wahomsdans. 


' The fast chapter treats of the legal relations between 


. the Governments of British India and the Go~erament 
of the Native States. The subject is at ore inter- 
esting, important and dificult. The rules arc] nsages 
which govern the relation between States and peoples 
of different degrees and kinds of civilisetinn ar2 ina 
state of constant flux and rapid growth, aud tacre are 
quicksands at every steP, but the learne 1 arthor has 


~ altogether steered a clear path througa tue misty 


conceptions of suzerainty, protectorate anc. sycheres of 
influence. 

There is no continuity of administrative sradition 
“Tha Low Mem- 
ber of Council, on whom the Governo7-Gmaral is 
*mainly dependent for advice as to the xarure and 
extent vf his powers, brings with him from Erglmd 
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either no knowledge or a scanty knowledge of Indian 
administration, and hglds office only for a term of five 
years. The Members of the Civil Service who are 
posted az the head-quarters of the Central and Local 
Governments are engaged in climbing swiftly up the 
ladder of preferment, and rarely pause for many years 
on the sume rung. 
administrative Jaw, or overlooking some important 
restrictijn on administrative powers, is exceptionally 
great.” 

With his Indian experience, as a former Law Mem- 
ber of the Imperial Legislative Council, Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert has been able to grasp the situation as few 
others could and to meet it in his characteristic way. 
‘The Government of Indie is a piece of clear, careful 
and thoroughly sound work, and nobody in India 
interested in this subject of such immense constitu- 
tional and administrative importance- and who is 
not?—can afford to ignore or overlook this mono- 
graph. ‘The second edition has been revised and 
broughi down to date, it is handy and cheap and 
excellently got up. We, however, miss the collection 
of char-ers and original documents, which was such a 
valuable feature of the first edition. They may no 
doubt be found reprinted in some other and larger 
collections of Statutory Rules and Orders or Constitu- 
tional Documents. But these latter are not easily 
available either to the student or the general reader 
in India, and the omission of these documents from 
Sir C. Ilbert’s book is much to be regretted. We 
undersiand that the work has been prescribed as 
a texi-bouk for the LL.B. Examination by the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad, and we have no doubt that it will 


appeal to a much larger public who will not treat it — 


as pari only of a course of professional studies. 


Satiso C, BanerdJ.. 
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GUJARATI. 


Sudhahusini, @ social novel, translated by Mrs. Vidya 
Rumanbhat, B. A., and Mrs. Sharda Mehta, B. A. 


Hence the risk of misconstruing. 
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Prajabandhu Printing Works, Ahmedubad. Pr 
225, Cloth bound. Price Rs. 1-4-0 (1906). 

This is a translation of the well-known adaptatio1 
of Sunsur into English by Mr. R. C. Dutt, as the Lak 
of Palms. 
The cranslators require no introduction to Gujarat 


Tt was undertaken at Mr. Dutt’s request 
readers. This pair of sisters furnishes a singula 
instance of collaboration. Having taken their Degree 
together, they have been working hand in handy 
almost every public and social movement since then 
We Enow of no other literature in India in which tw 
sisters have worked so sympathetically. ‘Their higl 
education has fitted them only the better to discharg 
their domestic duties, and after leaving college 
in spite of the many calls on their time as mothers ant 
wives, they have managed to be useful to their ow: 
counirymen. They are in evidence on many interest 
ing questions, and they do their work with all th 
modesty and retiring disposition which is the specid 
forte of Indian ladies. 
practically a third hand affair, stul has lost none o 
the beauties of the original Bengali, and Gujarat 
readers have been thoroughly made to comprehen 


This translation, althoug! 


the mode of life, the ways of talk and the pecu 
liarities of their brethren and sisters of Bengal. The 
Indeec 
the translation shows what an admirable command th 


have done it in such simple language, too. 


sisters possess over their native language and idiom 
We welcome such contributions on two rounds : th: 
first has already been mentioned in some of th 
previous reviews in this Journal, vzz., that they serv 
to interpret the life of one part of India to anothe 


‘and the other is that such works set an exampl 


to the other ladies of the province, worth imitatin; 
in more ways thanone. We are hopeful that bot: 
the sisters would keep on persevering in the pat. 
they have so well chosen, and continue to enric. 
Gujarati literature with their praiseworthy work & 
future also. a 


K. M. d. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF INDIAN ART 


have been invited by the Editor to contri- 
| bute one or more papers on Indian art; 

I shall, therefore, endeavour in two or 
three articles to review its present state and 
future prospects. The first deals particularly 
with the ‘fine arts,’ i.¢., painting and sculp- 
ture, not purely decorative in intention, though 
it must be understood that no real or hard 
line between fine and other art can or ought 
to be drawn, It will be necessary to go back 
a little in time, and briefly trace the history 
of Indian fine art. 

Not long ago there existed at least two 
interesting and closely connected schools of 
painting in northern India, the Delhi or Luck- 
now portrait-painters, and the painters of 
the Kangra valley. They display not only a 
capacity for composition, perfect colouring 
and tender feeling, but also very often a won- 
derfully accurate knowledge of drawing; the 


behest work is, in fact, of a very high order. 
4 
f 


ie finest collection of historical portraits is 
to be found in the Lahore museum, where 
it has been brought together through the 
patient and appreciative efforts of Mr. Percy 
Brown, Principal of the Mayo School of Art. 


I.-—Painting and Sculpture. 


The finest general collection is tc oe sean in 
the Calcutta School of Art, where is: p°esence 
js due to the foresight and appreciaticn of 
the principal, Mr. EK. B. Havell anc of Mr. 
Abanindra Nath Tagore, the present Acting 
Principal. The Maharaja of Jaipi> ims also 
a fine collection, and doubtless there a-+ other 
royal collections, although it must ke ~2mem- 
bered that Indian art is rarely ap -reciated 
by Indian princes! The portraits a12 mainly 
those of kings and saints. Thos= cf the 
earlier kings must be more or less tred ioaal, 
but those of later rulers are evidentl, at_thsn- 
tic likenesses. The fact that so man, replicas 
were made and the work so much app13e ated, 
as was evidently the case, argues a ccnt nucus 
tradition and the possession of a large meustre 
of the ‘historical sense.’ 

The Dehli style of painting, which ir tie 
north has largely superseded a more firmal 
late Hindu style, is not in India of greet .nti- 
quity. Itis of Persian origin; the Mis<emen 
rulers brought with them to India bea:t-tuLy 
illuminated Persian manuscripts, and becaire 


» the patrons of a like art in India. In sois2 of 


their Musalman puritanism they (anc <4exr - 
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queens) sere ereat collectors and lovers of 
beautiful manuscripts, and many of the Mogul 
Hmperors were themselves skilled fair-writers. 
Akbar is reported to have said: “There are 
many that hate painting, but such men J dis- 
like. It appears to me as if a painter had 
quite peculiar means of recognizing God; for 
in sketching anything that has life, and devis-’ 
ing its limbs one after the other, he must feel 
that he cannot bestow individuality (ie. a 
sow) upon his work, and is forced to think of 
God, the only giver of life, and will thus in- 
crease his knowledge.” No wonder that a 
great art flourished under such conditions: 
this much is certain, that Musalman puritan- 
ism did not injure the life of art in India as 
modern western civilization has injured it. 
The Delhi pictures are painted in ‘body 
colour,’ i.e, water colour mixed with white, 
‘making it solid and opaque ; they are done on 
thin country-made paper, “India paper,’ in fact. 
The tiny paint brushes are made of squirrels’ 
hair. The miniature paintings on ivory are 
similer in style, but apparently a later depar- 
ture, the result of Huropean influence; they 
are DOW produced on a commercial scale, with 
a corresponding lack of interest and feeling. 
The painters of the Kangra valley dealt 
with a wider range of subjects; they are well 
represented in the Lahore museum gallery, 
in which collection should be noted the camel- 
string, a group of working goldsmiths, (full 
of close observation and curiously modern 
in effect) and the interior showing Radha 
cooking whilst observed by Krishna from a 
window; also some flower studies, particu- 
larly a mauve iris, drawn with a faithfulness 
ane grace that recall a Ruskin flower or leaf 
study. Amongst religious subjects, besides 
Krishna pictures, must be mentioned those of 
Siva (three-eyed, with Ganga and crescent 
moon upon his brow), Ganesa and, Parvati, 
with background of snowy bills and flowering, 
forest. The Himalayas are holy land to all 
the Indian people, from north to farthest 
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south; they are the great cathedral where, 
in heart, worship all the people of the plains. 
Naturally the pictures are fulfilled with this 
emotion, a surrender of the soul at once to 
God and Nature. . 

[The Kangra paintings appear to represent a 
more definitely Hindu tradition, which else- 
where and especially in the south remained 
more formal and attained less technical per- 
fection. Their technical attainment always 
suffices to convey at the least a suggestion of 
the felt emotion, and sometimes to do so with 


+ 


‘resistless force; yet they have certain limi- 


tations or conventions which may repel an 
unsympathetic observer ; hence their delicate 
beauty make- but small appeal to the few 
modern Indians who take any interest in art, 
and are captivated by the type of eigdeny 
western art which exalts dexterity and imi- 
tation above imagination and tender feeling, 
‘seeing the outside, the mere rind and letting 
the great things escape.’ 

A more formal late Hindu style naturally 
predominates in the south where it still 
appears in a degraded form on temple walls; 
it is preserved in considerable purity in the 
18th century Buddhist wall painting ‘of Oey- 
lon. Whether its stiffness represents the for- 
malisation of a once freer art, or is a survival 
of an original severe conventionalism, it 
would seem that there lies in it little germ of 
growth, though it sufficiently attained its 
own aim, the decorative presentment of edi- 
fying matter. 

‘The only other important Indian paintings 
which need be referred to here are the 5Bth 
century paintings on the walls of rock caves 
at Ajanta and Sigiri (Ceylon). They show 
wonderful power and knowledge, but hardly 
seem to come into the present tale, so littfe 
do they seem to fit into the historical se- 
quence of Indian art, or to have influenced its 
later developments. There is much to be 
learnt from a sympathetic study of this early 
work however, 


~—_ 


THE PRESENT 


Turning now to the present day, -re wre 
brought suddenly face to face with the S<hool 
of Art style. Much oil and water cealcur 
painting is done by the pupils of these =clocis, 
some quite clever, but quite indistingr stalle 
Yunless by a general weakness in the drawins} 
from ordinary Wuropean work of the sar:e 
class. It has been questioned whether or Lo 
the zhole decadence of Indian art in mocem 
times is due to the influence of the s3h205 
ofart. However this may have been _n ths 
past, the influence of schools such as those ci 
Lahore and Calcutta at the present day car 
not be other than good, for those in Caazg2 
of them arein full sympathy with the bes; 
-Indian art, and in Calcutta, at least, work o° 

the utmost importance has been done; ir 
both schools Indian aims and Indian methcis 
find their due place. : 

It is otherwise in Bombay, which mig t 22 
a London suburban drawing school trans_ated 
wholesale to the Hast; every influence tueze 
is western and there is naturally littl cr 
nothing distinctively Indian in the work thet 
has been produced by its students. It is ths 
same at Jaipur, where in the class attacael 
to the state Industrial school, drawing L: 
taught from English natural history wal 
charts and drawing books. In Ceylon, ag:tin 

the teaching of drawing is carried out on “ie 
most antiquated South Kensington lires, 
and even the freehand student might got 
through the Cambridge Local drawing withe 1t 
knowing or appreciating any part of Hastern 
art whatever. If Indian art-feeling survives 
at all to-day, it is in BpHte of influences suen 
as these, 

The best known exponent of the school o2 
art style has been the oil-painter Ravi Varma. 

“ths works are known throughout India, have 
often been reproduced and are still grow- 
ing In popularity. This evidence of the pre- 
sent state of Indian taste is possibly natural 
but not the less regrettable. {Tt is natural, 
because the Indian art I have referred tc 
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above, although always s sincere a anc d2cor ative, 
and often spiritual and tender, - was Fet § some- 
tunes over-stiff or over-tormal, and lacking in 
technical power ; and so the untrained | public, 
finding a painter who broke throuzh these 
conventions and produced realistic pictures 
of familiar subjects, welcomed him with open 
arms. It has, indeed, been his revard for 
choosing Indian subjects, that he ras thus 
become a true nationalizing influerce to a 
certain degree; but had he been asc a true 
artist, with the gift of great imagination, his 
influence must have been tenfold greater 
and deeper. Heisthe landmark of a great 
opportunity, not wholly missed, but Ulavailed | 
of. Theatrical conceptions, want of imagina- 
tion, and lack of Indian feeling in the treat- 


3 
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ment of sacred and epic Indian subjects, are 


Ravi Varma’s fatal faults. No ofience can’ 
be greater than the treatment of Serious 
or epic subjects without diginity; ani Ravi 
Varma’s gods and heroes are men ca3t ina 
very common mould, who find themse_ves in 
situations for which they have not 2 2roper 
capacity. Unforgivable, too, is the luck of 
a spontaneous expression of individual or 
national idiosyncrasy; for his pictures are 
such as any Wuropean student could paint 
after perusal of the necessary literatur2 and 
a superficial study of Indian life. It was not 
for this that art was given to India; not that 
tndia might but hold a smoky mirror tc the 
art of other men, but rather that she right 
aspen yet another window whence men may 
ook out upon the foam of perilous seas and 
‘airy lands forlorn. Alas for the great chence 
gone by! 


-~ The greatest painting in Hurope belorgs to 


tie period of growth that intervenes between 
Eyzantine formalism and Renaissance scierce, 
Ent in India the golden moment has pasred 
b> witheut the appearance of its Botticelli, 


» Uareasoning worship of ‘ correctness,’ eru_li- 


tian, realism, have swept away at once all 
3pontaneous beauty and emotion. 


dei oe aici 
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Yet there has been, even now is, at least 
one witness to show what might have been. 
I speak, of course, of Abanindra Nath Tagore, 
now Acting-Principal of the Calcutta School 
of Art, certainly by far the greatest of living 
Indian artists,* and a significant omen of 
what may be given to the world in this and 
other ways, if the Indian people once realize 
the duty which is theirs, not to borrow what 
they can from others, but themselves to give. 
. Amongst the greatest work Tagore has 
done, a series of Megha-duta pictures must be 
placed in the first rank; of these the most 
important are the ‘Banished Yaksha’] and 
‘Siddhas of the Upper Air.’t Another picture 
of great importance is the ‘ Passing of Shah 
Jehan’§; the tenderness and grace and un- 
approachable Indianness of these delicate 
water colours is overwhelming. They are the 
perfect expression of Indian conceptions in 
an universal language. They reveal the soul 
of a people, not crudely or superficially, but 
utterly to those that have eyes to see and 
ears to hear; they have the mingled reti- 
cence and revelation that belongs to all great 
art. Such work, a true expression of the 
spirit of Indian nationality, is the perfect 
flowering of the old tradition; a flower that 
speaks not only of past loveliness, but is 
strong and vigorous with promise of abundant 
fruit. Ifin every culture-aspect India might 
thus be transfigured and re-born, then were 
wisdom justified of her children, and India 
mean and be again all and more than she has 
éver meant or been before, 

Passing now from painting to speak of 
sculpture, we find again that a high level of 

_* Tt is strange, indeed, that his work is better known and more 
thought of in England and by English artists, than in India and by 
Indians. It will not be always so. In the meanwhile one would like 
to ask those who will not exercise their own capacity for artistic 
judgment, to reflect on the significance of the appreciation given to 
Tagore in Europe, and the absolute indifference of European artisis 
to the work of Ravi Varma. 


} This and other of Tagore’s works have been reproduced in the 
‘Studio’ and the Bengali magazine Prabasi; many others have 
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conception and attainment has been reached 
at various times. The history of Indian 
sculpture has yet to be written. At the pre- 
sent time money is available for the study of 
Indian archeology indeed, but net for that of ~ 
Indian art. 

First at Bharbhut and afterwards in the 
*Gresco-Buddhist’ work of the Gandhara 


‘school, in the sculptures of Ceylon, Gaya, Sar- 


nath, and in lands like Java and Siam whose 
art is Indian, Buddhist sculpture rose trium- 
phant. Surely it is with casts of the figures 
and with the fragments that survive as a 
wreckage from those great days that our 
school of art museums should be filled, not 
only with western classic art ! 


At a later period the Dravidian sculpture A 
of the south reached a high development. It * 
is no lack of power which meets us here, but 
rather the terrible clearness with which an 
almost demoniac and abundant life is reveal- 
ed. There will always be those to whom 
certain aspects of this art does not appeal; 
but there has perhaps never been any sculp- 
ture at once so poweriul and so patient. 


Many South Indian bronzes have much | 
grace and shapeliness; the dancing Siva 
(Nataraja) in the Madras museum is a miracle 
of swaying, measured and triumphant grace. : 
All the controlled and resistless rhythm 
oi: Indian dancing is embodied in this beauti- 
ful bronze. The hands are especially note- 
worthy. Such images reveal new aspects of 
that divinity which the Hgyptians shadowed 
forth in majesty and silence, Buddhism in 


- utter peace, and the Mediseval West in the 


ilove aud sweetness of ivory statuette or 


appeared in the ‘Modern Review.’ ‘Siddhas of the Upper Air’ and ~ 


some others are to be seen at the Caleutta School of Art. 


‘t Yaksha—one of a class of demigods who are described: as atien- 
danis of Kuvera, the god of riches, and employed in guarding his 
gardens and treasures. Siddhas—semi-divine beings supposed to be 
of great purityand holiness, and said to be particularly characterized 
by eight supernatural faculties called Siddhis. 


§ Reproduced in the May number of the Modern Review. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF INDIAN ART 


Botticelli fresco. Equally beautiful but small- 
er bronzes of uuaknown age are sometimes 
met with in Oeylon. Old Indian ivory statu- 
ettes are rare; the most noteworthy appears 
to be the figure of Krishna from Orissa which 
“was exhibited at the Delhi Hxhibition. 

Old Burmese wooden figures are sometimes 
exceedingly beautiful, with a special feeling 
for drapery reminding one of Gothic; but the 
modern alabaster figures which are in Ceylon 
and some parts of India replacing good local 
work, are weak and effeminate to the last 
degree. Perhaps the only really beautiful 
modern Buddhist work is to be found in Nepal, 
whence come bronze statues of surpassing 
charm and grace. 

Of modern work from districts where west- 
ern influence predominates there is little of 
any importance. 
Mr, G. K. Mhatre, so lavishly praised by Sir 
George Birdwood; but, as has been truly 
remarked, it smacks more of Paris than the 
Hast, which is not perhaps unnatural, consi- 
dering the traditions of the Bombay School of 
Art. Much of the work that is done for 
temples in the south and elsewhere is weak 
and florid, lacking in invention and feeling. 
Much temple work nowadays is worse than 
weak, that is, vulgar and unseemly. 

Thus, while there is in India ample inspira- 
tion for the Indian artist and abundant good 
exsample, there is on the whole an exceed- 
ingly small amount of great art forthcom- 
ing. For this there are many reasons; until 
lately art in India had been entirely in the 
hands of hereditary craftsmen forming a close 
corporation, with very definite traditions. 
Whatever of sculpture or painting originated 
thus, was accepted unquestionably by the 
“public, just as the public of the Medisaval 
west accepted the Gothic art that was the 
work of guildsmen there. A very large ele- 
ment of enduring beauty and greatness was 
in such traditional work; but some forms of if 
were limited in certain ways and so severely 


The best known is that of - 
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conventional, (and the really verr great work 
was often very local or éorgz:ten) that 1s 
sooh aS modern western art apodeared, Ls 
form and realism were irresiscaible t> the 1.- 
trained public; and at the same time <le 
decay of the guild tradition mide it possih e 
both for individuals outside the hereditary 
artistic corporations to practis: art. and ic’ 
the public at large to have a veice in deté:- 
mining the sort of art to be prclived. Sum 
a period of artistic upheaval corresponis 
rather closely with the ‘Renaistan-e of K-- 
rope, but without the few great mesters thas 
veiled there the true inwardness 9° what wz: 
happening. 

At this very time the influence o the Anz 
licists in India was strongest. Estimates 3 
Indian art prevailed, analogous in prejudice 
and ignorance to Macaulay’s not_:u of Orien- 
tal literature.. Certain schools 3° art werz 
established, wherein the idea pveveiled thet 
Indian art deserved no serious study, and 
students were taught to study western ars 
and western methods, and that tley mus: 
express such western conceptions a3 the. 
could assimilate in western ar > Innguage. 
Such analocism, so to say, produced the na- 
tural result of barrenness of though? ani feel- 
ing. The study was often mozecrer brie? 
and superficial, so that the atter7. tc show 
more knowledge than was real.7 wossessec 
lead to frequent disaster. Also tne secular 
and materialistic tendency in pop. az thought 
made possible a less idealistic t-eénnent of 
sacred and epic subjects, with the result that 
trivial and even sensual art became accept- 
able. Therewith a certain clevernzss and 
realism captivated the public eye end set the 
new fashion firmly on its legs. 

In those days the idea of Indian nat orality 
was scarcely born. Art cannot flow~erin bar- 
ren soi]; the imitative tendency ad ack of 
self-expression and self-developmeat which 
marked every aspect of Indian life. cruld not 
but be reflected in its art. There are signs 
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that.it may be etherwise in days to come; 
we have adoptedgan ideal of Nationalism, 
not merely as a birth-right, but as a duty 
thai we cwe to other nations; we are again 
alive and growing. With the growth of this 
new life, will come the regeneration of Indian 
art. Men of transcendent genius must be 
always few; but the existence of even one 
such painter as Tagore is an earnest of 
what Indian art may some day be, losing 
nothing of its past greatness and having a 
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new richness and power. Itisno vainglorious — 
pride that realises self-development and 
self-expression to be more essential now than 
any further wholesale assimilation; the shock 
and the lesson of the western impact were, | 
it may de, needed to arouse the dreamer fronr 
his dream ; but now it is his to work and give. 
It will be more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. 
ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, 
Broad Campden, England, June 1907. 





THE EFFICIENCY OF THE NATIVE INDIAN ARMY: 


the Indian army was about to be reor- 
ganized, the Indian Government asked 
its distinguished civil and military officers to 
answer the following question : 


' FTHR the Indian Mutiny of 1857 when 





“Ts it desirable that the native troops should ac- 
quire a spirit of confidence and self-reliance, or be 
systematically trained to act in dependence upon 
Huropean support, and which sentiment would be 
fcstered by the system of auxiliary native battalions 
in permanent association with European Corps?” 

There were officers, and they formed the 
majority, who were opposed to the native 
troops acquiring any spirit of confidence 
and se_f-reliance. But there were a few who 
considered that native troops would be a 
burden if they did not acquire a spirit of con- 
fidence and self-reliance. 


The question was answered by Sir John Law- 
rence, Brigadier-General Neville Chamberlain 
and Colonel H. B. Edwardes as follows :— 


“Under the former system, in which the native 
army so greatly overbalanced the Huropean one, it 
was not desirable to develop the native juilitary 
talent and self-reliance. It was politic, under such 
circunstances, for instance, to promote sepoys by 
seniority and not by merit, and to keep the command 


- of companies in the hands of European officers. 


But if 
the re-adjustments and reforms in the Indian army 
which «vo have advocated be carried ont, we need not 
any longer be under the lamentable necessity of debi- 
litatirg our native troops. We can then strive to 
make them vigorous and effective, contenting our- 
selves with the reservation of the artillery and latest 
improvements in the rifle for the European troops, 
andthe certainty that whenever a native regiment, 
however efficient, mutinously separates itself from its 
European officers, it will find that it has lost its most 
vital principle.” 


Sir Bartle Frere in answering the question 
said ; 

“The spirit of entire confidence and self-reliance 
seems to me essential to the idea ofa soldier of any 
kind, and without it he must become not merely a 
useless but a most mischievous encumbrance to the 
State. To train the native soldier to act in habitual 
dependence on European support seems to me to be 
equivalent to emasculating him, and an army of such 
soldiers must be far worse than none at all. Itis 
becanse I think that the plan of auxilliary native bat- 
tallicus, in permanent association with Europeay™ 
corps, is not calculated to promote such habits of 
self-confidence and veliance, that I doubt its working 
for the good of the native portion of the army.” 





e Sir Bartle Frere was opposed to keeping 
the native troops inefficient. 


ar 
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“ Better arms and superior organization in the 
natives retainedin our service would still further aid 
us to reduce the numbers who must be kept on foot. 
It is as much as a man’s reputation for sanity is 
svorth to urge this truth ata time when it seems an 
almost universal opinion that natives are never to be 
trusted with any but inferior weapons. Yet, I think, 
it would not be difficult to show the unsoundness 
of this prevalent belief, not merely because the argu- 
ment, if good for anything, would require us to res- 
trict our sepoys to bows and arrows or staves; but 
by the plain reason that if there is a certain work to 
be done, and it is desirable to employ no more men 
than are really wanted to do it, it is obviously the 
wisest plan to give them the best tools they can use. 
If there are, as all admit, duties for which a native 
soldier is more usefal to his Kuropean comrade than 
another European would be, why employ two sepoys 
with flint muskets, or three with clubs, when one man, 
with a good rifle, could do the work better ? The ex- 
pense in direct pay, as well as in carriage, commis- 
sariat, anc all incidental expenses, is greater for the 
larger and less efficient body, and there are three 
mento be taught and kept to their duty instead of 
one. If the native soldier be, as some [most un- 
justly and untruly, I believe,] assert, incurably un- 
trustworthy, why employ three traitors, each of 
whom has a certain amount of physical force inde- 
pendent of you, and which you cannot take away from 
him, when one traitor with good tools will do the 
work equally well, and be more manageable ? 

“Tn a financial point of view the difference is 
enormous. I once calculated that fully three-fourths 
ofa million might at once have been saved in the 
arm of the native cavalry alone by adopting the best 
equipment and organization we know, while the 
efficiency of the arm would be fully doubled.” 


But unhappily for India, the authorities 
did not pay any heed to Sir Bartle’s opinion. 
Brigadier-General John Jacob also did not 
favour the idea of emasculating the native 
troops. He wrote :— 
“Tt is certain that all soldiers should be trained 
io habits of self-reliance as much as possible, and it 
is quite clear to me that, with a proper organization, 
our native Indian army may be made as powerful, as 
completely trustworthy as any Europeans on earth, 
Nothing has failed us now except our own foolish 
work. We have persisted for a long series of years 
in opposing every law of nature in our treatment of 
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our Asiatic soldiers, and, having systema: zany des- 
troyed health and living force %hroughour ou* army, 
we need not be surprised that it has fallen sc sieges. 

“Had we striven to cultivate and lo de~clop 
living power, instead of erushing it uade* dlind 
regulation, all would have been sound, steal_hy, and 
strong. . 

* All would soon become so now if trué principles 
were adopted.” 

- Major-General Sir Sydney Cotton deciured :— 

“ A spirit of confidence or self-reliance or the part 
of the native troops would be, inmy opizion fraught 
with danger to the State; every effort sion, there- 
fore, be made to cheek the growth ofsrch + feeling, 
and nothing would do this more effectvelly than by 
keeping a smaller proportion of native: taan that 
of Europeans in each mixed regiment.” 

It was his opinion that the native tioops 

“should be armed with fireloecks and two-gzooved 
rifles, but the Enfield rifle should never be trusted to 
them.” 

Colonel KX. Young, Judge Advocée- Jeneral. 
gave it as his opinion :— 

YT think that in reorganizing the nas.ve army the 
object should be to avoid as much as posibic any 
thing likely to instil an independent s init of sclf- 
relianee in the sepoy, and that we sheulc fester i. 
him a feeling of dependence upon his Exrcpecn com 
rade.” 

Major-General J. B. Hearsey wrote tha. 


the native troops were 

“to be trained systematically, alwey to act L. 
dependence or leaning on European suport, never ts 
be permitted to lead an assault or to wiz? the fir > 
attack, always to follow, and to be made-o .ook rp 
to Europeans, as much, very much surerior to then 
in personal gallantry and in endurance .n ‘solidarit: * 
* * They should feel convineed of tke really grec t 
superiority of British troops.” 


Colonel Melvill said :-— 

“ Native troops are, I consider, incanzhl> of aequ:r- 
ing a spirit of self-reliance independent of t-z 
support of Europeans ; and if trainec. as they mts 
be, to act with Europeans, it follows cf nesessity tha 
they must be trained to act in deperdencze on Eu-:. 
pean support.” 

Brigadier Hill wrote :— 

“T do not think it desirable, nor do IT think b 
possible they could acquire such a spit « f confide: = 
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and self-reliance as to enable the native troops to act 
without European suport. * * * * J think 
this spirit of dependence upon Europeans should be 
encouraged.” 


Unfortunately the counsels of those who 

wanted to keep Indian soldiers in perpetual 
dependence prevailed with the Indian autho- 
rities and steps were taken which have kept 
the Native Indian Army inefficient. No. 
attention was paid. to the statesmanlike 
opinions of, Sir Bartle Frere or Brigadier- 
General John Jacob. - 
_ Some persons are under the impression that 
whatever might have been the case in the 
past, at present British and all Indian soldiers in 
India are armed with exactly the same rifles. 
This is not quite true. Those who hold the 
contrary view may be safely asked to state 
the whole truth. No doubt, the Sepoy is 
better armed than before. But we hope he 
will ere long be as well armed as any soldier 
in the world. 

Modern conditions of warfare are superior 
to those prevalent in former ages in nothing 
more than in artillery. Let us, therefore, 
see how the sepoy fares in this respect. 

Before the occurrence of the Mutiny of 
1857, there were many regiments of artillery 
solely manned by the natives of this country. 
But after that event they were all excluded 
from that arm of the military service. It 
is necessary to know the arguments which 
were made use of for their exclusion. 

In their letter to the Governor-General of 
India, dated Murree, June 24, 1858, Sir John 
Lawrence, Brigadier-General Neville Cham- 
berlain and Colonel H. B. Edwardes wrote :—- 

‘ Profiting by the experience of the past year, it is 
proposed to transfer the mass of the artillery from 
the hands of native to those of European gunners. 
The value of artillery is perhaps greater in Asia than 
in any other part of the world. Guns are an object of 
intense fear to the natives of India, and for that 
reason become objects of attachment and worship to 
the Indian gunner. A small European force with a 
powerful artillery should he irresistible, and no 
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mutiny of a native army without guns could hope to 
be successful. Many officers would, for these reasons, 
object to any artillery at all being left in the hands 
of the natives, * *,” 


In another paper, the above-named officers: 
wrote :-- we 

“ One traitor can paralyze the power of a battery 
for a time by spiking the guns. After witnessing on 
one oceasion, at Dersummund in Meranzye, the effect 
on the Pathan soldiers of a religious appeal, it appear- 
ed to Brigadier-General Chamberlain imperative to 
close this branch of the service to such a risk.” 


General John Jacob also gave it as his 
opinion that the whole of the artillery in 
India should be Huropean. 

Major-General Sir Sydney Ootton, com- 
manding Peshawar Division, wrote :— 

et utterly condemn the system of employing the 
natives of the country with guns, either in the es 
city of gunners or drivers, for in both positions they 
ean do the Government incalculable mischief, * * * 

“Tsay, therefore, abolish all native artillery. Not 
only should no guns be again entrusted to natives, 
but every means should be taken to discourage, and 
to prevent them from acquiring a knowledge of the 
use of them. 

“Some officers argue that natives make efficient 
artillery men and excellent drivers, and, therefore, 
recommend the continuance of the native artillery ; 
but I maintain that their great efficiency is the very 
source of danger to be guarded against, and it forms, 
therefore, the most cogent reason for discontinuing 
the employment of natives with guns. | 

“T earnestly trust that the Government will take 
warning from the past, and bear in mind that every 
gun in the hands of natives forms a rallying point for 
mutiny and a source of danger. A retrospect of the 
mutiny clearly shows that no native force is actually 
formidable, unless supported by artillery. Had the 
mutineers not been armed with a powerful artillery, 
well manned by native golundazes, there is every rea- 
son to believe the mutiny would have been crushed 
in the beginning ; for the mutineers, however numer- 
ous, have never stood in the field unless backed Alp 
by guns." ; 

Major-General J. B. Hearsey said :— 

“Jam decidedly of opinion there ought to be no 
natives, Hindustanees, or of any other tribes in the ar- 


-‘tillery, not even syce drivers, certainly no golundauze 


~ 
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or lascars. The defeat at Chinint (near Lucknow) of 
the late lamented Sir Henry Lawrence was mainly 
caused by the treachery and defection of his syce gun 
drivers. If Europeans cannot do these duties, they 
‘ought to be done by Christian Africans or even 
Hindoostanee Christians.” 


“All the British officers, whether civil or 
military, were unanimous in their declaration 
that natives of India should be excluded from 
serving in the artillery. Unfortunately, the 
Government acted on their advice and thus 
deprived Indiaus of a right and privilege 
which they had enjoyed for many centuries. 

But in excluding Indians from the artillery, 
the Government went against the Act of 1833 
which declared :— 


“That uo native of the said territories, * * shall 
‘by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
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color, or any of them, be disabled fron nolding ax~ 
place, office, or employment unfer the sic. company * 

We note, too, with pain that a-mcst at the 
time when the Indians were beng excludec 
from the artillery, was issued the arcclematior 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, c=claring that 
the natives of India were eligit-e for all tke 
posts under the Orown, the duttes of whic: 
they were able to discharge. As tlre sepoy i 
admittedly fit for artillery service and nothirs 
is mightier than righteousness, we hape he w.. 
yet be employed with guns. This willadd tz 
the strength of the army, promote economy 
and increase contentment. 

All the extracts in this articl= are takexz 
from “Papers connected with ti-2 Reorgani- 
azation of the Army in India, presented tx 
both Houses of Parliament by sommand of 
Her Majesty, 1859.” | 


NARRATIVE 


OF THE INCIDENTS OF MY EARLY LIFE 


II. 


In narrating the incidents of my early life, 
\ I should hardly omit mentioning what part my 
brother had at its inception. 
in March 1874, when I was preparing to 
graduate myself in Civil Mngineering, at the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, I fell ill of mala- 
rial fever. About this time, the offer of an 
appointment as Head master of the proposed 
Bhutea Boarding School at Darjeeling, came 
to me from Prof, O.B. Clarke, M.A., the great 
otanist, who then happened to be Inspector 
Schools in the Rajshahi Division. At first 
I declined the offer. When I spoke of it to 
Nabinchandra, he said, “ Brother, you ought 
to bave accepted the appointment. In refus- 
ing it you have lost an opportunity of recruit- 
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ing your. health by residence at Dar, eeling. 
during the approaching summer.” He begged 
me to see Prof. Clarke immediately which L 
did, and secured the appointment. 

My. (afterwards Sir John) Edenr. the thea 
Deputy Commissioner of Darjeelinz, havirg 
approved of my appointment, I 3et out for 
Darjeeling on the fourth of April. At Saheb- 
gunge, on the H. I. Ry., I took she ferry 
steamer to Karagola Ghat where I engaged a 
bullock cart to take me to Silligwi o-a Purnea 
town, Krisnagunge and Titalia iu tle Purnea 
district. From Silliguri I walked to Kalabazi 
on the old pony-road to Kursemng. While 
clambering up the hill above Kaiahari, I sax 
a paharta woman with a child in her iap, riding 
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on a pony. On reaching Kurseong I hired a 
pony and rode to Barjeeling. This was my 
first venture on horse back. 1 reported my 
arrival to the Deputy Commissioner on the 
10th of April, 1874. - 

I was now in the 25th year of my age. Mr. 
Edgar told me that it was the intention of 
Government to establish a Boarding School 
for giving HEuglish education to the Kumar 
(now His Highness the Maharaja) of Indepen- 
dent Sikkim and to the sons of the chiefs and 
Kazis* who would accompany him, and also to 
train up some interpreters. He had previously 
secured the services of a young Lama named 
Ugyen Gya-tshot from the monastery of Pema- 
yang-tse, in Sikkim, to assist me in the school 
work. I wrote to the late Maharaja Kusho 
Sridkyong Namgyal to send his son the Kumar 
—and also to the chief Kazis of Sikkim to 
send their sons for education under my care. 
I also collected a few Bhutea lads from the 
neighbourhood of Darjeeling and started the 
Boarding School. Not being acquainted with 
the Bhutea dialect, we had, at the outset, to 
speak by signs. In the course of a few weeks 
I picked up a little of the Bhutea colloquial. 
The boys, also, learnt a few Hindustani words 
of common use. I then commenced my study 
of the Tibetan language, of which the Bhutea 
spoken at Darjeeling and in Sikkim was a 
dialect, the Lama reading both Tibetan and 
English with me. 

In the month of August, Sir James Herschel 
accompanied by Mr, Edgar, visited the school 
and noted the progress the teacher and the 
scholars had made in the acquisition of Tibetan 
and English within four months of its es- 
tablishment. So pleased was he with the 
humble beginning we had made that he wrote 
au official memorandum on the working of the 

* Formerly, 1. e., during Mahomedan supremacy in Bengal, the 
Sikkim Raja’s possessions extended down to Titalia and Silliguria 
in the Purneah district. The Maharaja used to send Bhutea officers 


from among the lendholders of his hill territories to administer 
justice, &c. These officers were called Kazis after the Mahomedan 
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school from whichI quote the following pas- - 
sages :-- 


“1, I have just inspected the Tibetan Boarding 
school established by Mr, Edgar at Darjeeling. It is { 
intended to train afew Tibetan lads for the purpose -. 
of facilitating intercourse in future with that country.“ 
It was commenced only four months ago when the 
master arrived from the plain and the results already 
obtained are very remarkable. There are 14 boys in 
the house, of ages between apparently 10 and 15... 
One boy is the son of Chebu Lama, the largest land- 
owner in Darjeeling. He was being educated at the 
Pema-yang-tse monastery in Sikkim. Mr. Edgar has 
obtained his transfer. Of these boys 6 are Lamas, 
Their parents are not so, but they have been made 
Lamas in order to prevent their early marriage. ‘One 
of the boys who is not a Lama is in fact already 
married. . 

2, The appearance of the boys is quite a pleasant 

‘ : “4 
sight. They have been taught to bathe twice a week 
instead of twice a year, aud the master hopes to get 
them to bathe thrice. They washevery day. Their 
hair is nicely cut. Their black or scarlet corties (a 
good deal like Blue-coat boys) are clean and the con- 
trast between them and ordinary hill boys was strik- 
ing in consequence. They were full of animation 
and interest in their work, and the progress they 
had made was most unusual, All of them could read 
a good many sentences in printed English. Most of 
them could write known sentences from dictation. 
Three or four of them wrote very good or thoroughly 
excellent hand, with a rapidity and grace (due to 
chalk anda board) which would have been satisfac- 
tory ina finished clerk. They would all write Tibe- 
tan in the formal and fluent hand. This they had 
nostly learnt before.” 

38. Their comprehension of English has been very 
rapid. The master understood not a word of Tibetan 
when he arrived four months ago; the boys no word 
of English. They have had no go-between except a 
vocabulary in Tibetan and English, The Lama 
teacher is trying to learn English, but the two parties 
have absolutely no common language, and depend on 
their wits and study to understand each other. ‘Yet 
the boys could spella large number of words of 






officers of Purneah and Dinajpur. Afterwards any Sikkim zamindar 
eame to be designated by the title of Kazi. 

7 This name signifies Udyana Sindhu, i. ¢,, the Indus of Udyuna—- 
the ancient name of the northern part of modern Kabul, Swat valley 
und part of the modern Punjab. 
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meaning of which they had no conception ; and had 
mastered the meaning of a small vocabulary ; a begin- 
ning even has been made in grammar. 

} 4, They had made good progress, too, in Arithmetic 
and worked simple sums in the Board with ease. 
Besides this they have commenced to learn carpentry 

“ind have made the benches and-map-stands that they 
use, and had just turned out around table top. They 
are delighted with the work. They are taught to be 
handy in gardening* and laying out the paths, and are 
soon to begin gymnastics. 

5. The master Saratchandra Das deserves warm 
praise for his energetic devotion to the work. 

About this time the old Maharaja of Sikkim 
died and the Kumar named Thutob Namgyal, 
who was to have come to my school, succeed- 
ed to the Guddee. Wive fine looking young- 

. men (sons of Kabi, Karmi, Laso,-Yangthang, 

~Ringyon Kazis) took their admission in the 

school. I now applied myself assiduously to 
the study of the Tibetan language.f 

In the following year the school was visit- 
ed by His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord 
Northbrook), Lady Baring and the Hon’ble 
Major Baring (now Lord Oromer). They 
were so pleased with our work that the 
former sent his portrait from England as a 
memento of the visit, to the school. Sir 
Richard Temple, who came to present the 
portrait at the special request of the Viceroy, 
made a short but impressive speech. In it he 

’ pointed out the great work of exploration in an 
uuknown country which was before us and 
also foreshadowed the work of Research that 
was in store for me particularly. 


# One morning, when I was turning some sods with a spade, along 
with some of my pupils, Mr. Mdgar happened to come to the spot. 


On seeing him I ran to my house to wash my hands. He approved of 


my teaching gardening to the boys. 

+Tlearnt the meaning of the following names :—Darjeeling—(a 
purely Tibetan name formed of two words, Dorje, meaning thunder or 
Vajra ; and ling, land or Bhumi) signifying ‘ the thunder land or Vajra 
umi’ In the Buddhist Tantrik terminology the word Vajra 
ifies ‘holy.’ So Darjeeling also signifies ‘ holyland.’ There 
<\led a Tantrik monastery on the Observatory Hill named Darjeel- 

2) Hence the place came to be known by the name of Darjeeling. 
Kangchanjunga—the name of the snowy mountain seen from 
Darjeeling is formed of four words :—Kang snow, chan, full ; Ju, 

repository and nga, five ; and means “ the five snovyfull repositories.” 
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When I began to enter deBper in the study 
of the written language bwas really strucx 
with the richness of its literazure and te 
regularity of its structure which was wholly 
based upon Sanskrit. The names af places and 
individuals in Sikkim, Tibet and HBLutan wer 
Indian in signification. For instance the ver7 
common names of individuals such as Dora 
means Vajra; Tamdin :—Hayagriba; Dolina:— 
Tara; Norbu :—Ratna; Dondab:—Siddhar- 
tha; Nima—Surya or sun; Dac Ohandro 
or moon; Yangchan :—Sarasvati ; Lhatmo:— 
Devi; Samdub-phug :—Siddha kappa Guha, eta 


The Tibetans, in early times, had translater 
almost all the Mahayana Sanskrit works ‘1 
their language. Those that were attributec 
to Buddha and called Buddha-Vechuna werc 
collected together in 108 volum:s, whicl 
formed the Scriptural Oycloprd_a of tke 
Kahgyur. 

The translation of the Shastraz comprising 
the commentaries and other original works 
of Sanskrit authors, both Buddhist and Bra 
manical, formed the second Oycl: 3 dia caller 
the Tangyur. 

I give a few passages from the Kahgvur, Do 
Vol. IT, in Mmglish translation : 


Priests! like as gold is tried by In.cning, cutticg 
and filing, the learned must examine my command 
ments (doctrine) and receive them accordingly, aac 
not out of respect (for me). 

Who is the True Protector ?:—(Braammanism vers: 
Buddhism), “ Brahma, Vishnu, and Menadeva ete.,— 
the Naga, Yaksha and Kabandha; the san. the moc 


Sikkim—name of the mountainous tract lying Letwzen Nepal anc 
Bhutan and overhung by the snowy ranges that ckirt Tibet. It i 
derived from the Tibetan word Sikyong (Sridk~ong) signifying— 
ruler—the Maharaja of Sikkim is a Tibetan prizce. Tha Tibetax: 
call him Danjong Sikyong or Raja of the ricceremyving count 
No rice grows in Tibet, the altitude of which is I0 tc 18 thousac~ 
feet above the sea-level, Sikkim was adependencr of Tibet till tcc 
year 1888 when it was brought under British proctton. Sikkim + 
the land of Guhyakas, 


Bhutea— the Indian name of Tibet was Bhote; 1 uctive of Bhatz 
was called Bhotea—Hencs Tibetans in Tibet, Nepal Sikkim arl 
Bhutan are Bhoteas or Bhuteas. Bhoteis the lardo the Lamas m- 
Siddha, 


ence 
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and the planets; eny mountain, lake and green tree; 
any rock and the hillgods ;—all these are no protec- 
tions. The two kinds of moral instruction (dogmatic 
and argumentative), and the collective body of priests 
are no permanent refuge.” 


Who is ‘the supreme of all with whom refuge may 
be taken?—" Who is void of all defects, and who poss- 
esses all good attributes—perfections, who is all- 
knowing and merciful, to Him will I fly for pro- 
tection.” a 

Who is the Supreme of all ?—Gautama Buddha said 
to a Brahman named Padma Garbha :—Hona (burnt 
offerings) is the chief of all sacrifices. 
Poetry is the God of the sun (Apollo), The chief of 
men is, the king. The Ocean is the chief of all 
waters, The moon is the principal.of the stars. The 
sun is the principal of all luminous bodies. Whatever 
moving beings are in this world, above, below, and 
round about us, including all the gods, the Lord of 
them all is, the all-perfect Buddha.” 


The prince of 


The last and not the least interesting of all 
the passages which I had then noticed, in 
Alexander Csoma’s Tibetan grammar, was the 
following :— 

* Thams chad chosni myan-par bya, 
Thos-nas rab-tu gzung-bya ste ; 
Gang-shig bdag-nyid mi hdod-pa, 
De-dag gshan-la mi bya ho.” 

Translation: “Hear ye all this maxim, and having 
heard it keep it well. “ Whatever is 3 unpleasing to 
yourself, never clo to another.” 

The phrase that expresses this moral 
maxim, both in Latin and French, agrees very 
closely with the Tibetan text; thus in Latin: 
“ Quod tu tibi nonvis, alteri non-feceris;” in 
French: “ Ne faites pas 4 au truice quevous 
ne vendzriez pas quion voxes fit.” The same 
maxim is found in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
ch, vii, verse 12: “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

Such were the temptations the then ac- 
cessible Tibetan text had placed before me, 
inducing me to attempt a deeper diving into 
the Buddhist lore of Tibet. 

In January 1876 I went to Sikkim with my 
school boys on a holiday excursion and visited 
some of its important monasteries including 
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Pema-yang-tse from which 
Gya-tsho had come. 

The elaborate ceremonials, religious rites 
and grave recitation of the Buddhist scriptures 
by the Lamas, produced in my mind a keen 
interest in Tantrik Buddhism, which pre-~ 
vailed in Sikkim. I learnt from the Lamas 
and also Tibetan books that Indian Pandits 
had been reverentially received in Tibet in 
early times. We enjoyed the trip, gaining 
both pleasure and health. On my return to 
Darjeeling when I gave a short account of 
my visits to the monasteries to Mr. Edgar, 
he very kindly gave me his copy of Dr. Emil 
Schlaginweit’s Manual of Buddhism to read, 
that I might know more of Tibetan Buddhism. 
At a subsequent interview he gave me thr ee | 


Lama Ugyan- 


more books including Markham’s Mission of 


George Bogle and Thomas Manning to Tibet 
in 1776 and 1841. I read the last book over 
and over again. It kindled In my mind a 
burning desire for visiting Tibet and for 
exploring its unknown tracts. About this 
time Mr. Edgar told me that one of the 
objects of the Government; in establishing 
the school, was to train up some intelligent 


‘Bhutea lads in surveying so that they might 


be sent to explore the Trans-Himalayan 
regions and it was for that particular purpose 
that I had been brought from the Iingineering 
College. I- now commenced giving lessons in 
surveying to the higher class boys. 


In February 1877, I paid a second visit to 
Sikkim. Thistime Lama Ugyen-Gyatsho, the 
sons of Sikkim chiefs and my younger bro- 
ther Nabinchandra accompanied me. We 
visited Yangang, Tashiding and Sangnag- 
choiling, and Pema-yang-tse monasteries, In 
nearing the monastery of Pema-yang-tse we 
were overtaken by a fall of snow whig 
was a novel sight to my brother. We were 
everywhere very hospitably received. The 
rich and the poor welcomed us. We found 
the Lamas good-natured and kind. They were 
remarkably polite, learned in their Shastras 
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and well disposed to the Indians. Jn the 
monasteries my reception was warm and res- 
pectful. 

, sented me with a rich orange-colour silk 
. ther and I were guests at Yangthang Ka- 
zee’s residence near Pema-yang-ts \ His 
wife, the chomo, who read and wrote ‘Tibe-~ 
tan and also recited many elegant sayings 
in the course of her conversation with us, 
impressed us with her good nature and cul- 
ture. My brother, who had passed the M.A. 
lixamination in English in the previous year, 
enjoyed this pleasure trip very much and 
wrote a short account of it, which being the 
first account of our excursion in the Sikkim 
Himalayas I have preserved in my little 

f book called “Indian Pandits in the land of 
Snow”, | 

I now vigorously applied myself to Tibetan 
studies. Having made sufficient progress in 
the colloquials of Sikkim named Bhutea and 
Lepcha dialects, I applied to government 
for leave to present myself for examination 
in either of them. My application having 
been recommended both by the Deputy Com- 
missioner and the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Government of Bengal in their letter 
No. 5962A, Appointment Department, 28th 
December 1877, para 2, said :-— 

“In veply Iam to say that the Examination refer- 
red to, is not open to officers of the Subordinate 
Educational service and that to extend the Rules to 
any Officer of that Service would require the sanc- 
tion of the Government of India...... But the Lien- 
tenant Governor understands that Babu Sarat chandra 
Das has been put to some expense by visiting Sikkim 
to study the Tibetan language and he is of opinion 
that the Babu deserves great credit for the exertion 

.- he has made to qualify himself in a language which 
will be of much use to him in the appointment he 
fills. His Honor is, therefore, pleased to sanction the 


grant of a reward of Rs. 300 to Babu Sarat chandra 
Das.” 


(Sd.) C, Macaubay, 
Under Secretary. 


The Lamas of Pema-yang-tse pre-- 


robe and a piebald Tibetan pony. My bro- | 


In January, 1878, I communic:tec to Lam 
Ugyen Gya-tsho what wa$so lo-g apperme: 
in my mind i.e, a desire to visit Mitet, if poz 
sible in that year. 

In February Major Herbert Lawin ws 
appointed Deputy Commissioner =f Darjeelius 
About this time Sir Prederick Haines accon 
panied by his private secretarr Major (nin 
Lord) Roberts, visited the schocl. cle praise 
our work and particularly me ant m7? assiste 1 
for our attainments both in the written au 
colloquial language of Tibet, whica, he sak 
would be of much use to Goverament whe 
relations were opened with 7 af counts 
The expression of the Comma ze: -in-chief’ 
opinion, induced Major Lewin tc cake t 
the study of Tibetan in right >2a7nest, + 
his wish both Lama and I used «> mead Tib: 
tan with him. When a month “ac passed 
its study and we found our officis. Clief reac 
to exchange thoughts with us, on= morni 
T ventured to place in his han: a letter 
which I simply asked that peri:sson migh 
be granted me ‘for crossing the Tibéte: 
frontier to enable me to visit Pibct whick 
much wished to do at my ownriss. J explam 
ed to him the object I had in view fr visitir, 
Tibet. They were—first, to complete m 
Tibetan studies and then to make sor 
work of Geographical exploratior ir tie mer 
ner of Dr. Livingstone. . Major wevin simp. 
smiled and quietly returned the i=tte=r to m: 
The next time that 1 came to v3al Tibetc 
with him, I again put the lette> b: fore hir 
This time he seemed to think tkat I we 
rather in earnest about the project. Taxing ti 
letter in his hand he grimly observel: “Her 
is an absurd request”, and threw th2= applica 
tion onthe floor. WhenI pickedit 19, .1¢ wer 
on saying :-—‘‘ It has been a greaz acaievemet 
for you--a native of Chittagonz 1 come = 
to such a place of difficult access as Darjeeliz 
and then to visit Sikkim, which -s within Bn 
tish influence. Tibet is a wild cozntry and it. 
people are determined not to havc aaythic. 
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todo with us, Is it not preposterous on your 
part, being a Bengd@li, to think you could cross 
the eternal snows and enter Tibet to explore 
it as Livingstone of African fame? Buro- 
peans—Russians, Germans, not to speak of us, 
have all failed to penetrate into Tibet. Re- 
cently General Prejewalsky, Governor-General 
of Siberia, was turned out from within a hun- 
dred miles of Lhasa by the hostile Tibetans. 
So please do not come again to ine with such 
an absurd proposal, 1 cannot grant it. Hven 
if J recommended it, the Governor would not 


let you go where you would be immediately | 


killed.’ He then related to me some of his 
adventures among the savage and naked 
Lushai tribes of Kooki-land—and particularly 
how a Shendu chief had pierced his knee by 
flinging at him a poisoned arrow. This unex- 
pected refusal produced in my mind a keener 
desire for doing the impossible. Returning 
home, I thought over the matter’ again and 
at last formed the determination to visit 
Tibet at any risk. I asked my assistant, if he 
could go to Tibet i. e., Lhasa and Tashilhunpo 
where he had once before béen, with presents 
from the Pema-yang-tse monastery. He 
readily agreed to goifI gave him leave and 
money for his expenses. The Lama had, by 
this time, earned three months privilege leave, 
and I became very hopeful of success, having 
the prospect of his assistance. 

In the beginning of March Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Alfred) Croft, then officiating Director of 
Public Instruction, came to Darjeeling and 
inspected my school for the second time. In 
a private interview, I refreshed his memory 
about my having been a pupil of his at the 
Presidency College. He remembered me and 
observed how glad he was to notice in a pupil of 
his so great an aptitude for linguistic attain- 
ments, I now availed myself of the opportunity 
of asking his powerful help in my project of 
visiting Tibet for studying its language and 
literature, 
arrangements J had made to obtain a passport 
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] 
I also mentioned to him the 


trom Tashilhunpo and the manner in which 
Major Lewin had lately disposed of my appli- 


- cation for leave to cross the frontier, 


He, however, plainly told me that unless 
I explained to Government the kind of service 
that IT intended to render to Government by 
studying Tibetan in Tibet, the Government 
would. hardly be inclined to entertain my pro- 
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posal. About the middle of March of that year I © 


wrote to Mr. Croft to say that I had read in the 
‘Times of London’ that a convention had been 
signed at Chefoo in which Sir Thomas Wade, 
the British Minister at Peking, had secured 
for Her Britannic Majesty’s Government a 
concession; the Chinese Government agreeing 
to the despatch of a Mission to Lhasa by the 
Indian Government. As- there was no Buro- 
pean or Indian, at the time, who knew Tibetan, 
T thought I should qualify myself for the post 
of Secretary to the proposed mission by visiting 
Tibet. The Lama informed me that he would 
set out on his journey to Tibet to obtain for 
me sanction from the Tibetan authorities to 
trave: to Lhasa or Tashilhunpo as soon as I 
had arranged for his leave. Mr, Croft in reply 
to these wrote me the following letter :-— 

“Office of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Caleutia, the 17th March, 1878. 

My dear Sarat Chandra, 

Your letter, and the Lama's, reached me on my 
return to Calcutta. Iflunderstand you rightly, you 
wish fortwo things :-~ 

(1) To be appointed, at some future time, Seere- 
tary to any embassy that may be sent to Lhasa under 
the Chefoo convention, when ratified. But in order 
to fit yourself for the duties of this post you ask— 


(2) To be assisted by Government (in money and 
other ways)in your project of visiting Tibet this 
year if possible. 


The first proposal may stand over for the present. 


If you carry out your present intention of Visiting” 
Tibet, you would probably be the most eligible pergon 
to accompany the expedition as Secretary, if such an 


‘expedition should ever be made. 


But as regards the second proposal, (namely, visit- 
ing Tibet this year) it appears that you are not yet 
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clear how this is to be accomplished :—whether open- 

'y, aS an Indian Pandit, and by consent of the Tashil- 
unpo authorities, or secretly, in the disguise of a 

.palese merchant, in case permission is refused. 

hw until this is settled (and I learn that it cannot 
e settled until May, when you expect the answer 
from Tashilhunpo), it is impossible for me to make 
any proposals, or to ask for any definite assistance for 
you. I will, howevez, let your intention be known in 
proper quarters, and I will find out whether, and how 
far, it is possible to assist you (1) with money for the 
necessary expenses, (2) with scientific and other ins- 
truments. Ifyou hac to go in disguise, the number of 
instruments you could carry would, I suppose, be very 
limited. 

The example of Pandit Nain Sing (who was often in 
“peril of his life, even though disguised) makes me 
doubtful whether you would get permission from 
Tashilhunpo. 

Let me know what instruments you would wish 
{and be able) to take with you. 

Yours truly, 
(Sd.) A. CROFT. 

Shortly after receiving Mr. Oroft’s letter I 
commenced taking lessons from a Mongolian 
monk of Tashilhunpo who had come to Darjeel- 
ing for visiting Nepal. J was told that the 
Mongols of Urga on the Amour River were in 
high favour with the Tashi Lama, and that they 
were better Buddhists than the Tibetans. 1 
picked up a good knowledge of the Mongolian 
from Lama Tenzing. 

In October, Sir Ashley Hden informed me 
that he had obtained Lord Lytton’s sanction 
to my crossing the frontier for visiting Tibet 
for the purpose of prosecuting my Tibetan 
studies in the monastery of Tashilhunpo. Mr. 


Croft told me that he had induced the Bengal . 


Government to create the post of Deputy 
Inspector of Sikkim with a view to afford me 
opportunities to travel in the neighbourhood. 
_I was relieved of my appointment as Head 
master inthe middle of December, by Mr. 
John Durham, when I proceeded home on 
leave. In the middle of - January, 1879, I 
received the following letter of appointment, 
the concluding sentence of which enabled me 
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to travel beyond the boundar.s of the Exrctish 


Government :—* ° 


“ Government Order —Education No. 11, Jani ry 3. 
1879 Para 2. 

In replylam to say that Sikain being fcsign 
territory, the Government cannot =ppoiat a Tu xuty 
Inspector for that State chargeal: a to the revrnue 
of Bengal. The Lieutenant-Govermor, however has 
been pleased to sanction the appon “ment, with cfest 
from the 18th December, 1878, of Dabn Sarat chucdra 
Das, Head Master of the Bhutea Fravdirg Scho at 


Darjeeling to be Deputy Inspecto: of Schools for 


* This was all the help that after sc auch trouble] -suld 
obiaiu from the British Government, yet the:c remained a dete in 
the appointment letter which I pointed out ic ue Director of tlic 
Bora Siklcm and *~ bet 
being foreign territories, a British Officer we= not entitled t -ny 
travelling allowance for journeying in them. I vas ony entities. to 


Tustruction after my return from Tibet. 


travelling allowance for journeys in the Dav celing district. ihe 
Government did not after all contrizute a sing rupe to the ost 
of my travelling to and from Tibet—which I cliat my own St. 
On my representing this defect in the arrangerect urder whica I 
travelled in Tibet, the Director of Public Insn_ction recommer ied 
a fixed travelling allowance of Is. fifty for me, br. the G wernmen of 
Bengal reduced it to Rs. 30a month. * So all nat J was in reecit 
of was Rs. 180 for six months, the sum which © Lud ,iven tc Ze 
gwide Phurchung whose services we had securec a2? Kanbachan—2a 
Nepalese Bhutea village, situated immediately sew the Kange.m 
Junga snowy mountains; Lama Ugyen Gyz-tsi, my Githful eo-~ 
panion, also did not get anything for travelling. So slender was 
the help which the Government had given to the iret Incian-stucem 
traveller who had penetrated to the heart of Tib-, at atime, wi= 
both the Government and the people of Tibet we-e most hostik - 
Europeans and particularly to the British and the Sritish Indians. 


"Para 2, Government order, Edn. No. 118, Fea-uary C, 1879. 

“The Lieutenant Governor has recently sanction] the a~pointmer 
of a Deputy Inspector of Schools for British Sikkin on a saiary of Io 
150 per mensem, besides the usual travelling alerunce prescribed 
for officers of his class when moving on duty. 

&. The Director of Public Instruction staves 1a, owing to tu. 
diliculty of determining distances accurately m B>tish Sixkim, arc 
its neighbourhood, it will be more convenient tu sive the Depur 
Inspector fixed travelling allowance of Rs. 50 pe-mensem durinz 
the time he may be absent from the Head quarters, 01. duty. 

4, The Lieutenant-Governor, while concurring with the Directer 
as to the necessity of,a consolidated travelling allowar~<e, is 02 opinio.. 
that an allowance of Rs. 30 (the upkeep of » poy) 2 mensem woulr 
meet the requirements of the case; and Tam direciex to recuest the 
sanction of His Excellency the Governor-General 1 Couneti to thic 
arrangement, jn accordance to the orders of the Fine: cial Departmen: 
No. 2916. Dated 15th December, 1876. 

(Sd.) GC. Wo Bourcr. 
U—der Secretary. 
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British Sikkim, that is, for the Darjeeling district. He 
will devote special a&tention to the Monastic schools 
there, and there is no objection to his getting informa- 
tion regarding any similar schools in the neighbour- 


hood, 
(Sc.) A. MACKENZIE. 


Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal.” 

About a month after the distribution of 
prizes, Lama Ugyen Gya-tsho proceeded to 
Tibet, and shortly after his departure, the 
holiday for worshipping the Kanchanjunga 
snowy mountains, whom the Sikkim Bhuteas 
called the king of the yaksha or the arch-mis- 
chief-maker, came about. It was on this day 
only, that the Lepchas and Bhuteas generally 
bathed. I gave leave to some of the Bhutea 
boys to bathe in a small tank that was in the 
compound of Dr. O’Brien’s residence at Geen. 
Two brothers (twins) sons of the Lepcha Police 
Daroga of the Station, also went there to 
bathe with my permission. 

The Bhutea boys returning to the school 
brought me the news that one of the twins 
was drowned. They feared he was pulled by 
some Naga, demigod, towards the bottom of 
the tank. I immediately ran to Geen, a dis- 
tance of four miles, called Dr. O’Brien, but life 
was extinct by the time he arrived. 

Major Lewin took this opportunity of- 
writing to the Director that I did not possess 
to the full extent the qualifications of a 
Boarding School Teacher. Mr. Croft, in reply, 
observed that the Lepcha hoy’s death was 
accidental, and that if the qualifications of a 
Boarding School Headmaster were to be 
found in any person of any nationality, in his 
opinion, they existed in Babu Saratchandra 
Das. 

On Lama Ugyen Gya-tsho’s return to Darjeel- 
ing from Tibet, in September, I informed Mr. 
Croft of the passport which he had secured for 
me from the authorities at Tashilhunpo. In 
April, Sir Ashley Eden and Mr. Croft visited 
the school, the former examined the boys of all 


classes in almost all the subjects taught in it. : 
Pleased with the result, His Honour promised | 


¢ 
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silver medals to the successful boys. The 
Director recommended the award of a med7/ 
to Lama Ugyen Gya-tsho whom he had 09” 
fully examined on a former occasion. 
distribution of prizes and medals took plac 
on June 12, when Lama-dances and Tibetan 
theatricals entertained the visitors, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor gave away the prizés. 
Four Tibetan songs, of which I had made 
translations in Hinglish rhythm, were sung by 
the boys, of which two are reproduced here: 
The song of the Prectous Reed. * 





Oh ! the reed of Tsari country, 
Oh { the reed of Tari country : 

Your root is for Mother Ambrosia’s use. 
You are born to give pleasure to life, 
You are born to give pleasure to life. 

If your own life is not pleasant to you 
Go back to Tsari country, 

Go back to Tsari country. 

Your stem is meant for generous prince; © 
To be turned into handy arrows, 

To be turned into handy arrows ; 

Say, if you ave not fit to make arrows, 
Go back to Tsari country, 

Go back to Tsavi country. 

Your slender top the Supreme Lama takes 
And hangs his banners thereon, 

And hangs his banners thereon, 

Say, if a flagstaff you cannot be, 

Go back to Tsari country. 


SALUTATIONS. 


With a splendid sword on the right, 
And a white silver bell on the left, 
Sprinkling water to those, the excellent gods, 

And also to him, Ugyen, who has won perfection, 
Rewarded with garland of gems. 

To all seated on couches and chairs to the right 

and the left 
We offer this cycle of songs : 

The salutation of noble Tibet ; 

The way of the Rongst in making obeisance ; 

The Chinese manner of kneeling down ; “* 


* The Sikkimese draw beer from a -bamboo bottle by means of a 
reed about a foot long, in the manner infants suck milk from feeding 
bottles. = 7 

TThe Ti can designation for the Lepchas of Sikkim. Fastern- 
most Tihel aorth of Assam Himalayas, is called Tsari, the hill-tracis 
where gro’ long grass and reeds. 
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The Kashmerian mode of Salaam ; 
The Nepalese by shaking the head and holding 
the arms a-kimbo ; 
The Dukpa mode—by waving the arms ; 
The Khamba mode—by drawing the knife ; 
The monkish custom of spreading the cloak ; 
The nun's custom of shaking the head ; 
The Mongol custom of pulling the ears, 
With a splendid flag on the right, 
And a heroine’s wheel on the left, 
Shoot forth five hundred arrows 
On whose feathers are messages written in water. 
Oh ! The shrine of Potala, 
The sacred shrine of Potala, 
Filled with rainbows and lustre ! 
To act our play and to meet again, 
Oh ! to act and to meet again, 
This is a day of happy omen. 
The salutation of noble Tibet, 
Dance ! Dance! Danee ! 


On account of the attention that the Lieute- 
jant-Governor and the Secretaries had paid 
10 me on this occasion, Major Lewin became 


somewhat displeased. Sir Ashley Hden, Messrs.. 


Horace Cockerel], A. Mackenzie, and Croft 
congratulated me on the success of the school. 
The status of the school was raised and the 
annual grant that it enjoyed was now increas- 
ad by Rs. 1,000. 


About this time two very important poli- 
tical refugees from Bhutan came to Darjeeling. 
They weve accommodated in the Government 
barracks at Geen. I cultivated their acquain- 
tance and used to converse with them, 
generally in the afternoon and almost every 


linge 


Sunday. One of them name@ Deb-Zimpon wi» 
had been the private secretary Df the ther 
Deb Raja of Bhutan was a shrewd observe: 
and skilful courtier. The second sefigee we: 
Paro-Penlo, the young Governcr 0° Wester. 
Bhutan called Paro. With them wes Deb 
Tungchen, the chief personal ass_stent of the 
Deb Raja. Sometimes they used to come ic 
my school to return visits. I pick=d 1p a little 
of the colloquial of Bhutan by zorversatior 
with them. I arranged to emplc> Deb-Tang- 
chen in the place of Lama Ugyen Gya-tskc 
when the latter went to Tibet. Ded-Zimpor 
presented me with one of his mist valuable 
possessions, viz., an old dagger. I was toid 
that in Bhutan the-custom of carrying several 
daggers concealed in one’s robe<le2sv2s and. 
also in arm-pits existed from oldqm times. 
This, I afterwards learned, was a survival of 
the custom of the Huns who had anze occupied. 
the plateau of Tibet in early times. The 
Bhutanese make free use of it with a vier 
to rise in the estimation of their zountrymer. 
The man who has stabbed the larzes; rumber 
of men was thereby qualified to ao!d the 
highest office in the State. The Deb Raja c? 
Bhutan makes his way to the throne. througt 
blood-shed and slaughter, in Bhutan** A con- 
firmation of this practice of the =hvtanese I 
read in Captain Pembeiton’s report, on mr 
return from Tibet. 


*The name of Bhutan is derived from the nace Bootanta, i. @ 
the border-land of Bhota or Tibet. The Bhutanese ~l! their country 
Duk and themselves Dukpa or Lhopa, i. e., the Sout2zerner. 
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Seek the Lord, and ye shall live; lest he break out - 


like fire in the house of Joseph, and it devour and 
there be none to quench it in Beth-el: ye who turn 
judgement to wormwood, and cast down righteousness 
tothe earth. Seek him that maketh the Pleiades 
and Orion, and turneth the shadow of death into the 


ieee 


morning, and maketh the day dark vith night : 
that calleth for the waters of the sez,anc poureth 
them out upon the face of the earth—tne Lord is his 
hame—that bringeth sudden destructien pen the 
strong, so that destruction cometit toon the 
fortress. ~ Amos. 
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of Shakespeare, “Others abide our judg- 

ment, thou art free.” These words have a 
deep significance. There are indeed very few 
names in the literary history of the world, 
like that of the great poet of Stratiord-on- 
Avon, which have been declared above criti- 
cism, and even the number of those of whose 
works criticism has at all been uniform Is not 
much larger. The name of Thomas Carlyle 
does not belong to either of these two classes. 
A generaticn and more has elapsed since this 
rugged phil isopher of Scotland, that “fine old 
gentleman’ of Chelsea, passed away after 
the ardious labours of over half a century. 
A great deal was spoken and written about 
him in his life-time, and a great deal more 
has been spoken and written- since his 
death; yet the different critics who have 
approached him from their different points of 
view have been so much at variance among 
themselves, that it is really hard at this stage 
to estimate his position in literature, or to 
judge the importance of his numerous contri- 
butions to the philosophical, political, and 
religious thought of his times. The range of 
his subjects was immense. In the words of 
his friend and contemporary, Tennyson, 


“ He touched on the whole sad planet of nian, 
The kings and the rich and the poor, ” 


and he touched them all with a sincerity and 
an earnestness born of deep conviction and 
passionate belief. Whether the doctrines he 
propounded are true or false, whether, as 
some would have it, his teaching was out of 
date even before his death, or whether it 
still continues to influence and even to mould 
the different phases of modern thought,’ 
time alone can decide. For the present it is 


ii was Matthew Arnold who once wrote 


hardly possible to pass any judgment which 


may in the least degree claim to be final 


and decisive. Many of the doctrines he set 
forth in his own inimitable style have been 
more or less accepted, and many of those 
he attacked and refuted, almost single-handed, 
are now practically things of the past. On 
the ocsher Land, there are also problems which 
he tried to grasp and solve, but on which the 
final word has not yet been uttered by any 
man. The relation of Capital and Labour, the 
orgarization of Industry, Free Competition 
and Governmental non-interference, Hero- 
Worsiip, and the higher and more spiritual 
questions pertaining” “Religion and its rela- 
tion to Physical Science, are only a few ins- 
tances out of many. (n all these and various 
othe: activities of ow’ modernlife and civiliza- 
tion, Carlyle spoke with a vigour and an origin- 
ality such as were given to few writers of his 
or any time. In the words of the late Princi- 
pal Shairp, he saw some of the great truths of 
life inore penetratingly, and felt them more 
profcundly, than other men have done ; but to 
give a plain and cut and dry summary of his 
teacaing would be not only an unsatisfactory 
but a fruitless task. He himself “ tabulated 
no system,” he hated all systems and “system- 
mongers” as ephemeral, mere symbols that 
“have their day and cease to be,” “ half- 
facts” even “more fatal at times than whole 
falsehoods.” The world, according to him, 
is subject to the law of mutation. All things 
muniane must inevitably undergo change; 
and no institution, civilization, creed or phi- 
losophic system can ever pretend to be final. 
The student of his thirty volumes will there- 
fore fail to discover in them a detailed or logi- 
cally composed system, or any well-adjusted 
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theory of the Universe. But his several 
doctrines do not on that account lack an inner 
relationship, nor are his ideas “ either be- 
wilderingly inconsistent or designedly vague.” 
He approached all questions from a certain 
standpoint, and had a set of first principles on’ 
which he always harped, as on the strings of 
a violin. On them his entire teaching rests, 
and his teaching is essentially ethical. 
Carlyle was the great spiritualistic force of 
his age. His was by far the most powerful 
voice that England had heard for nearly two 
centuries. From the very outset of his career 
this philosopher-historian made it his business 
to wage war with Materialism, and to shat- 
ter its idols, before which the majority of his 
countrymen knelt down and still kneel down 
to worship. He wanted to give the prevail- 
ing state of society a thorough shaking and 
having passionate convictions which he could 
express with singular force and originality, 
he was able to strike his blows with terrific 
effect. Carlyle addressed himself particularly 
to those who affirmed that the philosophy of 
matter was all-sufficient, and who pointed 
triumphantly to the unexampled success of 
physical science as the best justification of its 
claims. He realized the gravity of the danger, 
and having set his heart on the accomplish- 
ment of the task, he proclaimed aloud from 
the house-tops that the thing most needed 
was the philosophy of mind, that the only 
forces capable of saving nations were sinceri- 
ty of belief and heroism of action, that heroic 
action was only possible when morality was 
based on the vision of the Unseen, and that 
the nation which disregarded religion was on 
its way to ruin, its unexampled prosperity 


" being only an infallible sign of its decay. To 


arlyle religion was the fountain of everything 
genuine and sincere in this life. 
himself had early given up all real adherence 
to any form of Christianity, he was by nature 
an intensely religious man, and nothing inter- 
ested him save in its religious aspect, But 


Although he. 


his religious creed was far fron dsfinite. #f 
isreally hard to explain What ae meant b= 
“ religion,” a word which puzzles :-o many <i 
us, for he never gave it out clear7y bimse. . 
and definition was the last thing h= attempt 
edin any question. In his Past andl Prese:c 
we have it that “ Rituals, Liturgies, Creecs, 
Hierarchies, all this is not religions” and in 
the Latter-day Pamphlets he tells u. that, “2. 
man’s religion consists not of ths many things 
he is in doubt of and tries to ‘elisve, but 4 
the few he is assured of, and ha: ro need 4 
effort for believing.” Both expanations az7> 
rather vague and leave us ncne the wise: 
than before. Butin The Hero c: Diviniz} 
Carlyle very nearly tells us thet religion 
the interior belief on which amanacts. Ir: 
man believes and recognizes thst thereis 1 
spiritual order higher than h:msclf, he has 
religion, and if he does not, he hz3 ro religicn 
To have religion a man must seely belier: 
and be convinced that there :se. invisib.: 
order, an eternal organism of waict he is bus 
a unit. He must believe that h= is living ir — 
real world, with a real object azd .. real de> 
tiny, @ destiny that is to have Immense au! 
eternal issues. And this belief aust manifex 
itself in action, for the man who k_ows truta 
and practices falsehood is not a religious mez. 
Religion, therefore, is a strictly sriritual o* 
ideal conception of things, anc ccasists in — 
firm belief that every man can and mus; 
place himself in living contact with tz: 
Infinite, the Invisible, and the Hte~nal. Bus 
it is not the logical understancing alors 
which can grapple with the ‘igkest truiL 
and contemplate the world of the Invisib:<. 
Nor is science capable of dealing with “t 
for science deals with the visit_e, which ; 
only an appearance or a ‘symbol,’ the ou; 
ward expression of the eterné. aid neces 
sary principles of self-perfeciinz vitality 
The Universe is a great myszs=ry to man 
“He may not be able to explain ic, >r to ficc 
any speculative solution of the dilfculties :- 


d 
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offers. Yet its*inner meaning, hidden be- 
hind manifold ‘ sy®abols’ or ‘ clothes,’ is such 
that it can reveal itself only to the imagina- 
tive intuition of faith, for the essence of all 
phenomena apparent to the senses is as 
mysteriously divine as the highest things 
which are altogether beyond the mind and 
beyond all power of expression. But Pheno- 
mena are ever changing, and matter is only 
an appearance, the visible “ garment of God.” 
The Invisible alone is real and lasting, and 
men must get a clear vision of all that belongs 
to this higher and more spiritual world, the 
world of the Hternal and the Infinite, and 
shape their conduct accordingly. 

Religion is the soul of life, because Morality 
rests on it, and Morality, according to Carlyle, 
consists in doing one’s best in that which 
aman ought todo. What aman ought to do 
is his duty, and he is bound in conscience to 
obey its sacred call. Duty is the end of life, 


not pleasure, nor happiness, nor reward of. 


any sort, for none of these abide, and a know- 
ledge of their duty can only be attained 
through spiritual belief or religion, The duty 
that urges a man todo what he ought to do 
is the obligation and requirement of the moral 
law which includes and is above all other laws. 
Of this higher law science can give us no 
satisfactory explanation, and yet it must be 
known if we wish to prosper in this world. 
A man’s morality consists in his readiness to 
act up to his belief, in his truthfulness, his 
genuineness and sincerity; and what is true 
of individuals is equally true of nations. Na- 
tional slevation can only be attained by 
striving after a high ideal and by observing 
the moral law which determines the issues of 
right and wrong. It is the non-observance 
of the great principles of justice and right- 
eousness that have wrought the fall of mighty 


nations, and herein, according to Carlyle, lies - 


the lesson of the French Revolution. The 
rulers and privileged classess of France, the 
nobility and the clergy, had neglected their 
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duties, their aims had become low and sordid, 
and their destruction was inevitable. In much 
the- same way Froude, Carlyle’s disciple, in 
his Short Studies on Great Subjects, teaches 
that— | 
“History is the voice for cver sounding across the 
centuries the laws of right and Wrong........ccseeees For 
every false word or unrighteous deed, for cruelty and 
oppression, for lust or vanity, the price has to be 
paid at last; not always by the chief offenders, but 
paid by some one. Justice and truth alone endure 
and live. Injustice and falsehood may be long-lived, 


_but doomsday comes at last to them, in French Re- 


volutions and other terrible ways.” , 

Our conduct, therefore, is the main portion 
of our lives, and it must be based on religion, 
on a strictly spiritual conception of all things 
human, and not on materialism, that fatal neg- 
lect of the inner life which is the deadly enemy 
of morality as wellasof religion. We must 
put away our shams and formulas, our quack- 
ery and unveracity, our selfishness and vice, 
and speak truth and do justice. Greatness and 
imposture of any kind are absolutely incom- 
patible. To be truly great aman must shake 
himself loose of all artifice and conventional- 
ities, the hollow masks that hide the reality 
from the light of living day. He must avoid 
falsehood and hate pretence, and thus learn 
to build up a character that rests on the 
surest foundations of truthfulness and sincer- 
ity. All great men, all Heroes, have been 
sincere men, and it is only by virtue of their 
sincerity and the Truth that was in them, 
that their work still continues to live and to 
inspire many a weary straggler on the high- 
way of life. 

Lastly, says Carlyle, men must carry their 
belief into action, and thus prove their sincer- 
ity by giving tangible expression to the great 
truths in which they believe. Morality i 


_the law of action, of doing what one ought to 


do, and action is always better than thought. 
Work alone abides. ‘To strive after ideal duty 
is to change belief into action, to turn the 
moral idea into actual fact, and so to satisfy 
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our rational nature by acting in the light of a 
clear vision of the world of spirit which eludes 
the senses and even the intellect of man. ‘To 
do one’s duty is to do the best work we can, 
and to do the best work is to get rid of shams 
_ and formulas, of idleness and injustice. The 
permanence. of work is the test of a man’s 
sincerity, and his sincerity is the test of his 
real character. This in- short is Carlyle’s 
gospel of work, and no man preached it with 
greater zeal and fervour than he. To him 


labour was prayer, and his own advice to. 


every man, each in his own sphere, is, “Do 
the duty which lies nearest to thee, which 


while it is called to-day ; for the night cometh, 
wherein no man can work.’” 
his synthesis of Religion, Morality, and 
Action makes up the ethical teaching of Car- 
lyle, and as such, it is most fully set forth in 
Sartor Resartus, his own great manifesto and 
proclamation. The times were out of joint, 
and the leaven of new ideas was necessary to 
set them right again. “This world,” said 
Carlyle, in one of his lectures on Hero Wor- 
ship, “after all our science and sciences, is 
still a miracle; wonderful, inscrutable, maqgi- 
cal and more, to whosoever will think of it.” 
And for his part be thought of it and its pro- 
blems, both spiritual and material, during an 
entire life-time. There were days when he 
almost lapsed into a mood of doubt and des- 
pair, when the whole Universe appeared to 
him dark, purposeless, and Godless, a “ vast, 
gloomy, solitary Golgotha and Mill of Death.” 
But he was not the pessimist some would 
make him out to be, and his despondency was 
of short duration. All was not lost, he thought 
to himself, and Reverence, Belief, and Reli- 
» gion were still possible, if only society could 
be purged of its shallow unrealities, and men 
were to act in the true spirit of religious 
sincerity. Armed with these ideas, and filled 


with a high sense of his lofty mission as the ° 


great censor of his age, he g ve battle to 


=D 


j~! 


Materialism, Atheism and the Utiliserian a 
“ profit and loss” morality ®%of [és times, a2] 
poured forth the vials of his bimning mndig--- 
tion and withering scorn on the 10.lowness 23f 
everything around him. In af-acking then, 
however, he went from one extreme 0 
another, for he found his new wetpcn 9° atta: k 
in a sort of transcendental Idealism o> rath2r 
Mysticism, borrowed from the phicsoph=:s 


‘of Germany, and in most par; f-om Fiche, 


whose theories were only a Icsical leveicp- 
ment of the incomplete system of ant. It 
may not be possible for us all .> beLeve tat 
this world is wholly symboiuea, mor dczues 
science teach us. that externa’ u=ture is 
merely the reflex of our owr imwetd foar:e, 
that matter is only the expression .f mr 2d, 
and that time and space are cre -llusiois. 
But whatever we may think cr kelteve a’x ut 
any particular subject, the fact remeins Lat 
in running counter to some of the Cemorz iz- 
ing tendencies of his age, Carlr.e dil a grzat 
work which posterity shall n=t willingly let 
die. To him the world was cot a peisry 
mechanism, but a manifestaticn of the d: ne 
idea. Good and evil he did mot coasider as 
mere fictions and the only =rus 3-andpcint 
from which History was to b= regacded -vas 
the ethical standpoint, the stazdqz oias of mural 


‘right and wrong, and not th= stamlpoim of 


the identity of might (in the sense of kcute 
strength) with right, for rigks i. really *the 
eternal symbol: of might.” In otier wirds 
the real “might,” the unseen power wLich 
works in silence and propels menkind in the 
accomplishment of great acd noble dds, 
must have a moral justificat.so. This i= no- 
where better illustrated tham in tle lec-ure 
on The Hero as Poet, where Carirle speaks 
of the might of the Arabian Oalcph ic this 
way :— 

“Tfthe great Cause of Man, aml Mar’s wars on 
God’s Earth, get no furtherance from he Ar.bian 
Caliph, then no matter how manr scimiiars he _rew, 
how many ‘gold piasters pockete+, cmd -vhat woroar 


d 
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on this, 
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and blazing he made in the world—he was bub a 
loud-soundig inanity® and futility; at bottom, he 
was not at all.” 

Lastly, Carlyle preached the comprehen- 
siveness of religion, embracing the entire hu- 
man race. Matthew Arnold in his poem, Pro- 
gress, has written :-— 

“ Children of men! the unseen Power, whose eye 
For ever dotly accompany mankind, 

Hath look’d on no religion secornfully 

That men did ever find.” 


And the same humanitarian spirit pervades 
all the writings of Carlyle from first to last. 
To those who wish to criticize his teaching as 
pure rationalism or as “undogmatic morality,” 
he answers, religions may differ, but the 
essence of them all is one and true. Even 
Norse Paganism is true, true in so far as it 
went, true in that it recognized “the divine- 
ness of Nature” and “ the divineness of Man,” 
in a rude and simple manner, yet consti- 
tuting “a great landmark in the religious 
development of mankind.” In his view there 
could be nothing ultimately true in religion, 
for perfect truth lies beyond the grasp of 
man. All religions are merely “symbols” 
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of faith, and the highest symbols become in 
time out-worn. But some kind of religion 
amanmust always have, for religion is the 
soul of life, the one perennial source of ins- 


piration that beautifies his existence on © 


earth. “I believe you will find in all his- 
tories,” Oarlyle once told the Edinburgh stu- 
dents, “that no nation that did not contem- 
plate this wonderful universe with an awe- 
stricken and reverential feeling that there 
was a great, unknown, omnipotent, and all- 


-wise, and all-victorious Being, superintending 


all men in it, and all interests in it—no nation 
ever came to very much, nor did any man 
either, who forgot that.” Without reverence 
for this Being there can be no Religion, and 
without Religion the world is as good as dead. 
If, therefore, we wish to live as becomes men, 
let us be true towards our Creator, true to- 
wards ourselves, and true towards our neigh- 
bours. “ All is God-like, or God” in this life; 
and our best attitude should be one of “awe, 
devout prostration, and humility of soul; 
worship if not in words, then in silence.” 


B. J. WADmA, 





“RAJAGRIHA AND ITS ANTIQUITIES 


Il.—From Rajgir to Giriyek. 


In the centre of the valley and in the midst 
of the old Rajagriha there is a ruined brick 
mound 19 feet, 8 inches. This is supposed to 
be the remains of an ancient stupa. A small 
Jaina temple,* called Maniar Nath, stands 
Just outside this temple, there is a 
well filled with rubbish. Three small images 
were found at 19 feet below this well: - (1) 


Maya lying ona couch, (2) Buddha and two. 


* Built 1780 A. D, 


attendants. The third is said to be Mahadev 
and his bull Nandi (very rude and indistinct). 
The natives of the place call it the treasury, 
and that it has never been opened. To the 
east, west and north of the mound there is 
a small room with brick walls and granite 
pillars. 


J 


“ 
At the side of the path leading through 


old Rajagriha from the north entrance to the 
Bawan Ganga defile, two Inseriptions have 
been found on an old well--one is dated 
1007 Samvat, The portion that is legible, “ Sri 
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Dharmin,” appears to be the name of the 
person who dug the well. 

A long rambling inscription has been found 
on the flat rock over which the present path 
‘from the north to the Bawan Ganga defile 
| basses. The popular legend describes the 
marks as left by the hands, feet and nails of 
the combatants Bhima and Jarasandha. The 
place is known as Ranbhum. 

By the western branch of the Saraswati 
rivulet there is a spot called Rangabhum1 
“coloured earth”’—of a deep red colour. 
Popular tradition ascribes the color to the 
blood of Jarasandh when killed by Bhim in 
the Malla fight. 


L Hiuen Tsiang’s Description. 


‘Some 300 paces north of the old town on 
the west side of the road is the Kalanda 
Venuvana Vihara. It still exists anda 
congregation of priests sweeps and waters it. 

» Outside the north gate of the palace city 
is a stupa.* Here Deva Datta and Ajatasatru 
having agreed together as friends, liberated 
the drunken elephant for the purpose of kill- 
ing Tathagata. But Tathagata miraculously 
caused 5 lions to proceed from his finger ends; 
on this the drunken opens was subdued and 
stood still before him. 

To the north-east of this spot is a Stupa. 

Thisis where Sariputra heard Asvajita, the 
Bhikshu, declare the law, and by that means 
reached the fruit (of an Arhat). 


b 


To the north of this place, not far off, there 
is a very deep ditch, by the side of which is 
built a stupa; this is the spot where Srigupta 
wished to destroy Buddha by means of fire 
concealed in the ditch and poisoned rice. 

To the north-east of this flery ditch of 
eee at a bend of the city, isa stupa; this 
is where divaka the great physician built a 

preaching hall for Buddha. 
® Hiuen Tsiang describes some stupas, most of them not mentioned 


by Cunningham, Stein or Beglar. Is it that they have ceased to 
exist ? 
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Going about one i fromgthe rarsi gate c’ 
the mountain city we came to she Karand: 
Venuvana where now the stone ‘uncatior 
and the brick walls of a Vihara ex's. 

To the east of the Karanda Ver 1iyana is < 
stupa built by Ajatasatru as a mer of rever- 
ence for Buddba. 

By the side of the stupa of Ajatzacetra Raja 
is another stupa which encloses the retics of 
half of the body of Ananda. 

In the south-west angle of the Icyal pre- 
cincts are two small Sangharamas 

Remains of Jarasadha’s palace 272 t be 
found between the south of Rajgir enc side 
of Udaygiri. 

Old walls 

forming the exterior line of raneul are 
still visible in many places. Thez 22e to be 
traced from Vipulagiri over Ratnagh to the 
Nekpai embankment and thence ove: Cdergiri 
and across the southern outlet of tke velley 
to Songiri. The importance of Rajesrilia as 
the ancient capital-of the country is “orcbly 
brought home to us by the wide ex-e25 cf the 
ground over which its remains spr3uii, The 
lines of ruined walls still traceakle threigh 
the thick jungle of the central plai. s5tyeen 
the two hill ranges indicate the St=of the 
inner city of old Rajagriha or I_isegerpur 
with a circuit of about 5 miles. 

In a circular hollow mound—s-cti-vest 
corner of the town-—-a monument 35 visbDle. 
The hollow ,in the mound reprezects she 
original site of a stupa from which ths bricks 
have been carried off. The stupa w=s 30 Get 
in height and beside it was a stone fila: 50 
feet high on which the history of the {.ua la- 
tion of the stupa was inscribed. 

lil. Hindu Places of Pilgrimeaze. 

(1) The Saraswati—a small rivulet mssiag 
between Baibhar and Vipula. Sins are wasted 
away by a dip in the water. 

(2) Markandeya Khetra~--west of the Prachi 
Saraswati and at the foot of Baibhar. Here 
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® 
are two hot spriags by the name of Ganga- 
Jumna. 

(3) Madhabalaya—on the north of the Pra- 
chi, there is a place consecrated to Madhaba. 
Sins are washed away by the water of this 
rivulet. . 

(4) The northern portion of the Prachi 
Saraswati. Here there are five Shiva lingas, 
viz., Bibhandak, Grivamardan, Kapardak, 
Bratamokham and Dhaneswar. 

(5) Banaritaran-—Southern portion of the 
Prachi Saraswati. Brahinasayujya can be 
acquired by bathing here. 

(6) Brahmakund*—At the foot of Baibhar. 
Well faced with stone,—hottest of the springs. 
Sins due to Brahmahatya are removed by 
a dip in this spring. 

(7) Saptarshikund T—Seven hot springs 
meet in one sheet of water-—this is called the 
Saptarshikund. 

(8) Panchanada—east of Brahmakund. 
The water of this water-fall is as pure as that 
of Beuares. 


The following are the hot springs on mount 
Vipula :— 

(1) Sita Kund, (2) Suraj Kund, (8) Ganes 
Kund, (4) Chandrama Kund, (5) Ram Kund, 
Rishya-Sringa-Kund. The last one has been 
appropriated by the Mussalmans and is called 
Makdum Kund after a celebrated saint, 
Chilla Shah, whose tomb is close to the spring. 
It is said that Chilla was originally called 
Chilwa and that be was an Ahir, He must, 
theretore, have been a Hindu converted to 
Islam. a 

Entering the valley and ascending the 
mountains towards the south-east 15 li we 
arrive at the hill called ** Gridhrakuta’’t{ 
or Vulture’s cave hill. Three lz from the 

= Are there any restrictions on Muhammadans and. Christians 
taking bath here ? 

} The popular legend is that these Kundas have been existing from 
time immemorial. 


+ Gridhrakuta Parvata or “ Vulture’s Cave ” hill. Directions given 
by Fa Hian. 
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top is a stone cavern facing the south. 
Buddha used to sit in meditation in this place. 
He dwelt muchin this mountain and deliver- 
ed the excellent law in its developed form. 
Thirty paces to the north-west is another 
stone cell in which Ananda practised medita-’ 
tion. The legend goes that the Deva Mara 
Pisuna assumed the form ofa vulture and 
appeared in the cavern before Ananda and 
terrified him. Buddha by his spiritual power 
pierced the rock and with his out-stretched 
hand patted Ananda’s shoulder; on this his 
fear was allayed. The traces of the bird and 
of the hand-hole are still quite plain ; on this 
account the hill is called “the hill of the 
Vulture’s cave.”§ In front of the cave is the 
place where the four Buddhas sat down, 
Hach of the Arhats likewise had a cave where’ 
he satin meditation. Altogether there are 
several hundreds of these. Here also where 
Buddha was walking to and fro from east to 


west in front of his cell, Deva Datta from ‘ 


between the northern eminences of the moun- 
tain, rolled down athwart his path a stone 10- 
feet high and 30 paces round which wounded 
Buddha’s toe. The stone isstill there] The 
hall in which Buddha preached has been des- 
troyed. The foundations of the brick works 
still exist however. |‘ There isa brick Vihara 
on the borders of a steep precipice at the 
western-end of the mountain. Here Tatha- 
gata often stopped in old days and preached 
the law. There isafigure of him preaching 
the law of the same size aslife. On the top of 
the northern mountain is a stupa. From this 
point Tathagata beheld the town of Magadh 
and for seven days expounded the law.” 


Girpiyek. 


~ 


| 
{ 


( 


Two ranges of hills run towards the none 


east for about 36 miles to the bank of the 
Panchana river, just opposite the village of 
§ As H. Tsiang describes. 


{ Cunningham says that this is quite inacessible. 
{| As Fa Hian describes. 


| 


RAJAGRIHA AND ITS ANTIQUITIES 13: 


Giriyek.* The Northern range ends 
abruptly in two lofty peaks overhanging the 
Panchana river. The lower peak on the east 
contains the remains of Jarasandha’s bai- 
- thale~-800 feet to the I. N. EH. and 100 feet 
“lower. And it also contains the remains of 
several buildings. The principal ruins are 
those of a Vihar or temple approached by a 
steep flight leading through pillared rooms— 
part of a monastery. A steep road connects 
the monastery and the baithak. 
Jarasandha’s baithakt is a solid 
cylindrical brick work, 28 feet in diameter and 
21 feet in height. The cylinder was once sur- 
mounted by a solid dome or hemisphere of 
brick. The ornamentation is similar to that 
\ of the great temple at Bodh Gya. 
This Jarasandha’s tower is close to the 
Hansa Sangharama or ** Goose monas- 
’ tery ”’ described by Hiuen Tsiang. In con- 
' nection with the name “ goose monastery, ” 
goes the following legeud :— 

“ One day when taking exercise, a mendicant, the 
steward of the monastery, saw a flock of geese high up 
in the air, and as the monks of his fraternity althongh 
strictly abstemious, had experienced great difficulty 
in procuring sufficient food, he exclaimed playfully :-— 
‘To-day the pittance of the monks is insufficient. O 
noble beings (Mahasattwas), you ought to have com- 
passion on our circumstances.” No sooner had he 
spoken these words than one of the geese fell dead at 

' his feet. The horrorstruck mendicant ran to tell the 
tale to his brethern who became overwhelmed with 
grief, ‘Buddha,’ said they, ‘established his law for 
man's guidance under all circumstances. The Maha- 
yana (great vehicle) is the source of truth, while we 
have foolishly followed the doctrine of the Hinayana 
(lesser vehicle). 

‘Let us renounce our former opinions. The goose has 
taught us a salutary lesson, let us do honor to her 
eminent virtue by transmitting it to the most distant 

Rees ’ They accordingly built a stupa over the dead 
™ose and adorned it with an inscription relating 
the pious devotion of the goose.” 

® 10 miles south-east of Nalanda. 

+ About a hundred yards to the south-west of the stupa the ridge 


culminates in a small summit’ which was undoubtedly occupied by 
buildings. The broad flight of steps leading up to it from the stupa 


4. 


On the west side of Jarasandha’s tower 
there is a briek ehamber ‘cleared br 
QOunningham) 7 feet square. Abcut on2 fooz 
below the surface there are 84 seals of lac 
firmly embedded in the mud mortar, the seal+t 
being 3 inches long and 2 inches bread, b2aring 
the inscription of a large stcpa with - 
smaller stupas on each side, the wnole sur- 
rounded by an inscription in medierel charac 
ters, “ Ya Dharmmahetu Prabhabe*, the well 
known formula of the Buddhist fara. 

Gridhradwapr eave { on tite southerr 
face of the mountain, two miles tz vhe south 
west of the village of Giriyek.3 There is 
a natural fissure connecting the cave with 
Jarasandha’s throne upwards. B> - Hiuen 
Tsiang the “Griddhradwar cave’ is called 
Indrasilaguha or “the cave of India’s scone” 
being named after the stone on whith were 
delineated the 42 points on which Indre had 
questioned Buddha. - 

The higher peak on the west, to whic. the 
name oi Giriyek peculiarly belozz:, ears 
an oblong terrace covered with z.2¢€ ruins of 
several buildings. The eastern ari western 
peaks are connected by a steer vuvement 
which was formerly continued down: tc the 
foot of the hill opposite the village Giriyek. 

Giriyek is important to the Baddhists as 
may be seen from the many ruins near the 
village on the east bank of the Puncuana 
river. Close to the stream, there is ir exten- 
sive mound of ruins $a mile long frzim north 
to south. There are the remains of t-vo paved 
ascents on the river side and af taree 
more on the opposite side of the miund. In 
the middle there is a small fort and at the 
northern end there are several sisces of 
sculpture. One of these is inscribed end dated 


‘in the year 42, the regnal year of oze of the 


Pal kings of Magadh. 
and massive terrace walls on the west can be clearly seen through the 
jungle. 

t “Vulture’s passage” 

§ East of the Panchana river and opposite the eastera end c? two 
Rajgir ranges. The other name of Ginyek is Khirkiye. 
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Leaving Rajgir ky the road which skirting 
the northern slope of the range of hills goes 
to Giriyek, there isseen on the right, between 
the road andthe foot of the hills, a large lake 
or marsh. The road in fact runs on the crest 
of the embankment of this sheet of water. 
The name of the embankment is Asraenbandh 
or ASurenbandh. In connection with 
this there is a very delightiul legend which 
runs thus :—Olose to Jarasandha’s baithak 
there is Bhagwan’s garden which in a year of 
unusual drought was nearly destroyed. Bhag- 
wan promised to give his daughter and half of 
his raj to whoever would save the garden in 
a single night. The chief of the kahars came 
forward with many followers and performed 
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this task by building the great embankment 
to bring the waters of the Bawan Ganga to 
the foot of the hill below the garden and then 
lifting it up by means of chaur (swing basket. 
and ropes). When the task was about to be 
done, Bhagwan feared to ally his daughter to: 
a Iahar and so he devised a means to cheat 
this «ahar. Pippar came forward to help 
Bhagwan by assuming the form of a cock. At 
the instigation of Bhagwan, the cock crowed 
before the work was done, it being night 
still, Supposing the time to be morning by 
the crow of the disguised cock, the kahars 
left their work for fear of their lives and fled 
to the Ganges side, where the Mokameh rail- 
way station is now situated. 

HARIPRASAD MAZUMDAR., ¢ 


a 


THE AIMS OF THE BRAHMA-VIDYALAYA* 


HE number of people to whom the 
opening of the Brahma-Vidyalaya is 
likely to appeal as an event of any 

significance must, at the present time, be 
exceedingly small. And yet the promoters 
of the institution have felt it to be in keeping 
with the fitness of things to give it as wide 
a publicity as can possibly be thrown open 
to it. Amongst a small circle it has beena 
thing long dreamt of, long hoped for, often- 
times discussed in friendly gatherings, and 
thought over in silent meditation, and to 
them jt will be a day of rejoicing past expres- 
sion when it is at last going to take a definite 


* An address givenin the Albert Hall, on July, 8, 1907, at a 
public meeting under the presidency of the Maharajadhiraj of Burd- 
wan, to inaugurate the Brahma-Vidyalaya—a Theological School-— 
just opened in Calcutta, under the control of a council composed 
as follows :— ; 

The Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan,—President. 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar—Viee-President. 

Members—Dry. P. IK. Ray (Principal); Pandit 8. N. Sastri ; Babu 


shape, and stand forth with a distinct vocation 
and a localized responsibility, praying earnest- 
ly for the blessing of God and the good will of 
men, and challenging even from the unsym- 
pathetic a recognition of its right to existence. 


SHORT HISTORY. 


There wasa Braluna-Vidyalaya opened in 
1859, shortly after Keshab Chandra Sen had 
joined the Brahmo Somaj. It was an institu- 
tion where Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore 
and Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen taught 
Theology—the New Theology of the day— 
when Theology meant not astudy of dogma, or 
Umesh Ohandra Dutt (since deceased); Principal Heramba Chandra 
Maitra ; Principal Brojendra Nath Seal; Hon’ble Babu J caentggl 
Chandra Ghosh; | andit Sitanath Tattwabhushan ; Hon’ble Justice 
N. G. Chandavarkar ; Principal R. Venkataratnam Naidu ; Professor 
Ruchiram Sahni; Mr. Lalsankar Umiyasankar. 

Secretar'y.—Mr. Satyendra Nath Tagore. 
Joint Secretary.—Professor Benoyendra Nath Sen. 
Assistant Secretary—Babu Hem Chandra Sarkar, 
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even scriptural criticism,—but the search of 
the soul for the Kternal Reason. Only afew of 
the lectures given by Keshab Chandra Sen 
have been preserved; the lectures of the 
Maharshi were reported by his son, Mr. Sat- 
pendra Nath Tagore (Secretary of the present 
Brahina-Vidyalaya) and published in the form 
of a book called the Faith and Doctrines of the 


Brahma Religion ( ata Yat aa Bt FAxare ). 


One wonders why the institution was not 
kept up-—it might have done so much,—it 
might have built a rock-foundation for the 
faith of the Brahmo Soma], prevented so many 
vagaries, given a solid basis for the impulses 
and spiritual experiences wherewith the life 


_ ofthe church was blessed later to stand upon, 
peven slowly revealed the lines along which 


the whole system of religious belief, worship, 
ceremonial, etc., of the milJions of the country 
was to be reconstructed. But this is no time 
for regrets. 

The idea of having a Theological school for 
the Brahmo Somaj was next revived when 
the Brahmo Somaj Committee was constituted. 
This committee, consisting of the represeuta- 
tives of all the sections of the Brahmo Somaj, 
was formed in 1896, as aresult of the visit of 


’ the Rev. J. T. Sunderland to India as repre- 


sentative of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. The main object of the commit- 


tee was to co-operate with our English and ~ 


American Unitarian friends in promoting 
the theistic movement in India, and amongst 
the Articles of Association as proposed by 
Mr, Sunderland, was the following: 





“The taking of such steps toward the creation in 
the future, as soon as it can be brought abort, by the 
joint efforts of the Brahmo Somajes, the English Uni- 
tarians, and the American Unitarians, of a strong 
and high-grade Theological School in Caleutta—a 
school manned hy professors of such ability and learn- 
ing as will command respect and attention not only 
all over India but in Europe and America. 


“In the absence of such a Theological School in 
India or until it can be created, the sending of one or 


~3l 


e 
more young mex of ability, each year. tc Munches-e@ 
College, Oxfore. England, for theologic v1 <dveatior.’ 

‘ Since 1896. the Brahmo Soma: Committe 
has been sencing at certain interycls. to tre 
Manchester College, Oxford, and lately also tc 
the Meadville Theological School ‘a America. ¢ 
number of these scholars who ar= ictended <c 
receive a traming mainly with a view ‘o ther 
being of help in the working of < Theodlogic:l 
School in Calcutta. 

The necess ty of sucha theolczical schoc! 
has in recent years been forced woo tre cor- 
sideration of the theistic body is india, wita 
greater urgeccy than ever. It Aas been 
discussed by the Brahmo Somaj C:-mmittes, 
by the promoters of the Society 0° = .eists, br 
a special representative committee cppointed 
ata public meeting of Brahmos, ar! it wes 
made the subject of a resolution at the las: 
Theistic Conference, representing th ists from 
all parts of India, which assembled tezezher iz 
Calcutta in December last. 

The Brahma-Vidyalaya, therefcre. is usher- 
ed into existence with the symp=tlLy of the 
members, prom oters, friends and s>moa.hiser= 
of the Theisti: movement all over Indie, 
watching over its birth with the keenes: 
interest. Nor is the interest of ouz friends 
beyond the seas less watchful or atti-e. It is 
just a few weexs since a message came from 
the Rev. F. ©. Southworth, Presicant of the 
Meadville Theological School, 
which contains the following :— 

“In a recent tumber of the Indian Messenger - 
was much intere-ted to read about tle suczessfw 
establishment of -our new theological @ll-ge. Iam 
delighted, indeed, to hear of it. This was yaur dream 
when you talked ~vith me in Meadville. It -s good tic 
learn that it has so soon become a reality.” 


it America. 


Inna AND SCOPE, 


So writes Mr. Southworth from Weacville, 
and we have rot the slightest coust that 
there are many other friends, both m . merica 
and in England, whose hearts are az one with 
us in all those hopes and aspiraticns that 
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gather round -thig little theological school 
that we are opening to-day. And yet, if there 
is one feeling which more than another fills 
our hearts at the present moment,—it is 
this: It is easy perhaps to dream, it is not 
quite so easy to see that dream become a 
reality. But the dream itselfis not lost. It 
is quite as fresh and vivid in the mind as it 
was when it shone as a bright and beautiful 
luminary before the enchanted vision of the 
“Pilgrim” wandering far from home, beyond 
seas and across continents, sojourning. amongst 
those loving and hospitable friends in Mead- 
ville; or perhaps it would be truer to say that 
it was the dream itself that had led the poor 
pilgrim to leave home, and stake everything, 
and set out in quest of light and guidance 
for its own fulfilment. It may not be waste 
of time just to speak one word about that 
dream itself. We dream of a theological 
school—a Braluna-Vidyalaya—that would be 
an Asraina of the Rishis of old, arboured 
in some quiet,.shaded nook, where Nature 
breathes forth perpetual inspiration into the 
‘soul of man,-—not cut off either from the 
busy and active life of men and the arts 
-and pursuits of modern life, somewhat like 
that quiet, picturesque Pennsylvanian town 
of Meadville itself; surrounded withal, if 
possible, by an intellectual atmosphere such 
as that of Oxford; breathing the spirit of 
intellectual and spiritual freedom, and filled 
with bright-faced, sound-hearted teachers 
and students such as one meets with in the 
Harvard Divinity School of America. We 
had dreamt, that for the locality of our 
Asranua, it might not be impossible to find 
even in India, a quiet, healthy town,—which 
might possibly be a University town,—or at 
least a town with one or more colleges, and 
one of these might be, if not the Presidency 
College, at least a college thoroughly equip- 
ped and maintained by Government, so that 
we should have a neighbourhood well-fitted to 
furnish the necessary intellectual stimulus, 
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and the materials of culture, secular and 
spiritual. We still dream that it would only 
be necessary to make the right sort of appeal 
to the instinct for theological scholarship 
and spiritual discipline and culture, which 
lies imbedded in the deepest heart of Indiag 
allover the country, and also an appeal to 
the munificence of those who alone can 
furnish the material-means for the success of 
such undertakings; and it might not be 
impossible to get together men and funds 
that would revive the memories of Nalanda, 
and establish once more a centre of religious 
culture—broad, catholic, un-sectarian, open- 
hearted—opening its doors for the study and 
appreciation of all scriptures, all teachers, 
allsaints and prophets, with a heartiness of 
welcome whereof India alone (under Asoka; 
or Siladitya or Akbar) has shown the example 
in the past, and which, in the mysterious 
arrangements of Providence himself, is to-day 
possible to India alone 5--using theraw ma- 
terials of the world’s theological systems, as 
the vesture and organ for aspirit of Faith 
and Worship, broad as Humanity itself ;— 
receiving with cordial hospitality, teachers, 
pupils and pilgrims from distant lands in the 
Hast and the West. 


BEGINNINGS. 


We shall have to be careful, lest any mis- 
apprehension should arise in the matter, to 
send word to our American friend to tell him 
that this dream is still far, far indeed, from 
becoming a reality. Still every beginning, 
earnestly undertaken, is a reality whereof 
the full significance is not apparent from the 
first, and every reality may in the end surpass 
the utmost anticipations of a dream. Our 
beginning has its drawbacks. At the outsey 
of our work, we find with inexpressible sorrow 
that one or two workers,* in whom were 
ceritred our very highest hopes in this matter, 
have, just when the need of their presence 

® Particularly the late Professor Mohit Chandra Sati and Babu 


Umesa Chandra Dutt. 
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was the greatest, passed behind the veil. 
Kiven our available forces are scattered in the 
most distracting fashion, and we do not 
always know what can bring them together. 
We believe there are men in the country, in 
whom the mine of traditional theological lore 
is still very deep and varied, and we are 
anxious to bring their light from under the 
bushel and make it shine for the whole coun- 
try, but we do not know where and how to 
find them, and also whether they would con- 
sent to work in the spirit which to us is 
essential. Weare dependent upon our English 
and American friends to help us with teachers 
who will teach the Jewish and. Christian 
scriptures in the light of undogmatic and 
tango scholarship and criticism. An 
exclusively secular education from childhood 
upwards, and that of a most partial and 
imperfect description; in fact almost an 
' absolute unfamiliarity with the higher things 
of the spirit, such as is to be found perhaps 
in no other country of the world, has blunted 
the spiritual Instincts and aspirations of the 
new generations of our students; and It is 
hard to evoke in them the enthusiasm without 
which no such Institution as we contemplate 
can fourish. And then last, though not the 
least, there Is the question offunds. People 
are willing to help, sure enough, provided the 
work is rightly done, and they are convinced 
of the spiritin whichitis tobe done. But 
on the other hand, the question arises: How 
can there be a beginning at all, and that 
on the right lines, unless the funds are forth- 
coming ? 

And so wehave been hesitating and hesi- 
tating till at last it seems just possible to-day 
that we can make a beginning. A generous 
i@d spontaneous offer of help,* (for which 
may the blessing of God rest upon the helper!) 
makes this beginning possible. There are 

* The Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan has out of his own enthusiasm 


taken the school under his support, become its first Patron, and for 
the present made a grant of Rs. 300 a month for it. 
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other promises of help whigh also are d2eply 
encouraging. If genuine and truthicl spiri- 
tual culture be the deepest need c ‘adia, as 
it was her crown in the past, there can be 
no doubt that this will call forth bar best 
energies too,and princes and pe¢sante will 
give liberally of their own, each ir thsir own 
way, for anything which has that fc> “3s end,— 
provided always that it is genuine and truth- 
ful. We have on our council men who are 
representative of the theistic ma~enent all 
over India; our workers are as yest “ew and 
limited, but as a mark of contirvty,as it 
were, where there bave been so wanz shan- 


ges, and so many men and things have passed 


away, we have for our Secretary, tie man, 
who, just half a century ago, was astociated 
with his venerable father, the Miahirsii, in 
the work of the first Brahma-Vidye era. 


SPIRIT AND PRINCIPLES. 


Whatis to be our work? And “kctis the 
spirit in which this work is to be earried ont 
In one word, our spirit is the spirit o- perfect 
spiritual freedom,—-and our work is to be two- 
fold, viz., (1) The study of Theology (a a per- 
fectly unsectarian and undogmatic sj-rit, anc 
(2) The training of workers who 211 make 
self-consecration to the service o= God anc 
Man in the above spirit the supreme end of 
their life. This programme is sute tc give 
rise to a number of queries whieh I shalt 
proceed to answer as briefly as poss_bis. 

Virst, why waste any time and eiiergy ir 
the study of Theology at all? Is : rot anti- 
quated and effete, utterly useles= ‘1 these 
days—a hindrance, rather, in the way of scien- 
tific progress, of industry and sommerce 
which alone must be considered as te supreme 
end of men and nations? Or ézun, ever 
recognizing a certain value for 1eiisicn anc 
morality, why make them complieatsd with 
theology ? 

A number of points may be sel forth ir 
answer to this query. 
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(1) Consider what is taking place in those 
countries which are the most advanced in 
science, in commerce and industry. Do they 
ignore, do they despise Theology? Consider 
simply the amount of new theological litera- 
ture tlt comes out every year, every month, 
almost every week, in Germany, in Hngland, 
in America. Interest in theology is nota 
hindrance, not a sign of decadence; on the 
contrary, itis a significant evidence that the 
highest intelligence of the land is not engross- 
ed with the wants of the body, but is free to 
devote itself to the supreme questions of the 
spirit. Then again consider how men like 
Tyndall and Huxley and Spencer, and almost 
every distinguished scientist of the age, have 
not been indiflerent to theology ; on the con- 
trary, they have been busy with these same 
supreme questions; only in their case it has 
been an attempt at re-thinking old thoughts, 
and renaming old ideas, whereof “The Creed 
of a Layman,” by I’. Harrison, is perhaps the 
latest example. 

(2) Where is the country, outside India, 
where education, from childhood upwards, is 
so exclusively, so relentlessly secular, mate- 
rialistic, utilitarian; where all sense of Re- 
verence, sense of Beauty, sense of the sanctity 
of human life and human relations, is simply 
smothered and crushed by sheer want of 
proper stimulation and culture? We speak 
of man as the child of God; but it must be re- 


membered that without culture, this child of 


God is a mere animal. And this in a country 
where the whole life of man was portioned 
out into four periods,—and each called an 
Asrama, each consecrated as a religious and 
spiritual discipline ! 

(3) What country, other than India, suffers 
such an exceptionally rich inheritance, in the 
shape of scriptures and commentaries, reli- 
gious codes and canons, systems of philosophy 
and theology, simply to run to waste and rot, 
for want of a little critical, discriminative 
treatment? Inthe West even countries of 
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the most orthodox and conservative type are 
not without some power of adaptation and 
adjustment, and hence in their universities and 
seminaries, abbeys and cathedrals, Theology is 
not altogether abandoned as dead. In Indiag 
there are temples and mathas richly endowed; 
there are rich communities, Hindu or Muham- 
madan or Jain or something else— —nay even 
schools and scholars, but how fast disappear- 
ing if not already almost extinct, and only for 
want of a little power of adaptation! 

(4) In the fourth place, as regards the 
distinction between religion and theology it is 
a characteristic thing to be noted that there 
has never been a religious faith or movement 
in the world that has not had its theological 
development. The impulse may have coma 
from the necessity of a purification of fait 
and doctrine, and elimination of false accre- 
tions and vagaries, as in the case of Buddhism; 
or the fulfilment and deeper self-realization of 
faith in the fuller life of ideas evolving on the 
soil wherein it is planted, as in the case of 
Ohristianity and Vaishnavism. The need of 
pure theistic faith to express and expand itself 
into a living theology of its own, from both 
these points of view, is, at the present day 
most imperative. The great teachings and 
revelations of the age have to be kept unadult- 
erated by a stern process of purging and puri- 
fication, while, on the other hand, our spiritual 
life cannot find its fullest realization except 
in the living assimilation of the great ideas 
which the age has either inherited or evolved. 
‘ [ now proceed to the second query about 
our programme. What, it might be asked, is 
unsectarian and undogmatic theology? The 
theology that belongs to a special church 
or denomination is intelligible, but what i 
theclogy on an undenominational basis ? if 

The full answer to this question must be 
worked out in actual life ;—for it is the great 
Theology of the future ; it is Theology as it is 
yet to be, as it has to shape itself in accord- 
ance with the Spiritfo the Age, whereof 
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only small beginnings have been made here 
and there in every part of the world, and to 
which India also has been making, and will 
still further have to make, her contributions 
showever humble but ina spirit of faith and 
an and from a vantage ground which perhaps 
is open to no other country in the world. 

All that we can say at present is that it 
is not open to the charge of vagueness or un- 
certainty, for it represents a very definite 
point of view, an intensely concentrated spirit 
of faith, from which the search of the soul sets 
out for Kternal Reason, and the question is 
investigated of the relations between God and 
man, aud man and man. Nothing could be 
more mistaken than to identify it with a 
solourlesss (so-called) natural Theology, or 
go the other hand with a shallow eclecticism 
which has no faith of its own. Its very cha- 
racteristic is that it has its origin in Faith 
‘and not in speculation; it seeks tobe the 
rational embodiment of revelation, and not 
merely a collection of philosophisings in the 
dark, That faith is the faith in an ever-living 
God, accessible to every human soul; and it 
believes in the revelation that revelation 
itself is not confined toany age or section 
of humanity, but is the perpetual apocalypse 
of the Infinite to man. Itis the theology of 
this faith, worked out in all its branches, that 
‘it is our aspiration to cultivate and study 
and disseminate to the best of our power, 
under the blessing of God. 

This will include a study of Philosophy and 
Sociology, of Scriptures, their traditions and 
interpretations, of the history of religious 
movements, and dogmas, and churches, of the 
lives of great and good men, of all countries 
and ages, apart from all sectarian bias, but 

ays with a special view to the peculiar 
spiritual inheritances and possibilities that 
Providence may have intended for us, people 
of India. Westudy all scriptures, and all 
churches, not that we may adopt any one as 
ours, or combine them all; but because even 
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thus we shall the more full * pealiz= tais new 
faith and the new spiritual itleal wzic iis our 
own, in itself definite and not identified 
with any that existed in thse past, and which 
is the special revelation of the age. 

It is in no sense an exaggeration toca, that 
India perhaps is the only country ~lere such 
a faith and such an idea could have dawned 
in its fullness. I speak only of the frith anc 
the idea; Tam far from claiming that there 
isas yet any church that has at all ccme tc 
realizing this idea. 

What is known as liberal religiot in th: 
West is striving aiter the same o-a: least x 
similar ideal, but it has its limitat:oms which 
seem to be almost necessary. IJ was presen: 
at the last assemblage of the Inte-nationé- 


‘Conference of this Liberal Religion at Geneva . 


and the one thing in the proceedings the: 
struck me was how the outlook ef liberel 
religion in Hurope and America wes almocz 
wholly confined to Christianity alon=. Consi- 
der another instance. Here is tnis “ New 
Theology ” which has been makizg some sti 
of late. It has been criticised Ron various 
quarters, even snubbed as no theclozy at ail 
Be it so; it is still admitted 13 Je avert 
definite point of view, et any rate and 

is a point of view to which we sc cordiai!: 
respond. In its repudiation of tke infallibiliit> 
of any written book, of the orthadc= doctrius 
about the fall of man, the juridic3] nterpre: 2 
tion of sin and atonement; itz r2cdgnitioa 
of the ultimate seat of author_tyin religion 
as within each individual soul; ics ccceptar = 
of the immanence of God, the diiin ty of mar, 
eternity of the Logos, universality of 1- 
carnation, salvation through Icve the sp.c- 
tual significance of immortality; it sets forth 
so upmistakably almost wha: is our onn 
standpoint. And yet there isasHence trst 
marks its difference from us. I: tke minister 
of the City Temple had be2n living end worE‘r g 
in India, or better still, if he had beer born in 
Indian, he would have added one clapter me 
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9 
to his book,- wherein he would have spoken 


about the revelation of God through all the 
scriptures of the world, and the hopes of 
humanity through the harmony aud reconet- 
liation of religions. 

We reverence the Buddhist and Muhammad- 
an and Christian and other religions and 
their scriptures, not because we are going 
to be Christians or Buddhists or Muhammad- 
ans ourselves, but because they are indeed 
the revelations of God,in their fit times and 
places; and we believe it is only the recog- 
nition of the working of Providence amongst 
all races and nations that alone can Inspire 
a reverence for humanity as humanity, and 
make for the realization of the spiritual 
Brotherhood of Man. 


APPEAL, 


So much about the spirit of our theology, 
and the spirit of our institution. We earn- 
estly invite all those who are at one with 
usin this spirit, to give usa helping hand. 
We appeal, respectfully and lovingly, to 
Christians and Buddhists, Muhammadans 
and Parsees, Jainas and Sikhs, or whatever 
other denominations our appeal may reach, 
to help us to have a better understanding 
of their religions and scriptures, Interpreted 
from the standpoint of rational and spiritual 
freedom. We would respectfully ask our 
brethren of the various denominations scat- 
tered broad-cast over the country to open 
centres of their own for carrying out the 
natural evolution of their faiths and practices 
in harmony with the spirit of the age, 
Wherever we get suitable teachers and in- 
structors, willing to work in this spirit, we 
shall be happy to open courses of lectures or 
classes for them which will help in the pro- 
cess of evolving the theology of the future, 


‘and worship 
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Our other object is to train workers who 
will consecrate their life to the service of. 
God and man—in the spirit of this faith and 
theclogy. Most urgently are their services , 
needed amongst the masses. Seldom is tty 
importance of this work realized. It is 
almost like the teaching of the deaf and the , 
dumb and the blind. To teach an illiterate 
man to read and to write is perhaps to put 
asoul into him. To help him to know God 
Him, for himself, and not 
vicariously through a priest, is to make that 
soul a blessing indeed. It is a simple message 
that has to be brought to him, a simple truth 
that has to be taught. But the message 
has to be brought home, the truth has to 
be made a reality of life. And there are 
millions who have to be thus helped. Th 
workers for this purpose must be men of 
no mean type—must themselves be free 
from superstition, from selfishness, from spiri- 
tual vanity, which perhaps is the worst of 
all to standin the way of such work. They 
must be men in whom faith and devotion 
have, by training and culture, become a part 
of their constitution. It shall be the duty 
of the institution to provide such training 
and culture. They must alsoin our present 
circumstances, be men who should endeavour 
to keep their physical needs within stern { 
limits ; and in strict subordination to ee 
higher call of life. For those needs it shall 
be the endeavour of the Institution to provide. 
A few scholarships and stipends have been 
already -arranged for; we hope those who 
may have the impulse to support the Insti- 
tution on the ground of its principles, will 
not, in their generosity, forget the importance 
of this aspect of its work. 

: dil 


Benoyenpranaty Snf. 


“ 
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PART III. 
My Ifrrst CHILD, 
T 


At home—and with my husband’s house 
within an hour’s walk! The vilage women 
soon began to ask why? The answer was not 
far to seek. It was widely known that my 
mother-in-law was laying heavy hands upon 
me. I would seldom go at all to my husband’s 
house; and if I ever went I would return the 
following day. At such times my mother-in- 
law used to be desperate. 

“T have lived four and forty years, and to- 
day, because you came tomy family, I have to 
' gurvive the epithets that are attached to my 
name. Madam, Iam your most obedient ser- 
vant. I ama very hard mother-in-law, am I 
not? Iask you todo this and I ask you to do 
that, is it not? And I ask you to do the work 
of the whole house and leave my daughters 
to play and torment you,isit not? I will see 
to that!” 

This threat used to weigh me down; and 
depressed and disheartened, trembling to 
approach my mother-in law, I slipped away at 
the next earliest opportunity. Near my house 
was the priest’s who happened to depend upon 
my father. HimIJI would call to accompany 
me and would walk the whole distance to my 
father’s house, only asking my husband’s per- 
mission. 


It 

_ My busband was very kind to me. In fact 
yy, love for me was my worst enemy. He would 
plead for me, which estranged him from his 
‘parents. By and by matters came to such a 
~ climax that my husband strictly asked me 
never to come to his house. 


D 


“ They may poison you--they maz Ell you— 
they are so very enraged”—said h= one day 
—“‘my father, too, is angry.” 

“Father too! Narayana, too, acgry-—it is 
impossible.” 

It was my father that said it. I ~»member 
it so well. Oh! how I thendrank thoss sweet 
words! For my mother was advisi:zme that, 
married as I was, my lot was throwa in their 
midst, and whether I liked it or nat. I must 
pull on. 

“The sins that you might have 2ommitted in 
a previous birth now redound on ycu in this 
life "—concluded my mother, “and ym ave 
to live it out. You have to look upon her as 
your mother.” 

Mother! Look upon her as my mother! it 
was dreadful, very dreadful. The pic trre was 
horribly disconcerting. 

Neither could I find sympathy from ny bro- 
thers. Married themselves, they b=c learnt 
to place their affections more upon their w:ves. 
But here I never was angry, for whet Lac my 
own husband done? And sometime: my bro- 
thers used to point out that I ought 256, aay, 
would not be allowed to remain for ever in 
the ancestral house. It was a disgrace that 
had never befallen the family before. ‘/omen 
ought to be patient, and must modestly 
submit to all that overtakes them. Eecause 
I was rich, that is, a rich man’s daughter, was 
I to fly in the face of my mother-in-law. Was 
there not honor to protect ? What weze other 
people saying ? 


IT 


Thus even at home I could not find that 
happiness which was my solace. Et say 
what my mother would, I stuck to ths odlace, 
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I would rather have jumped into the nearest 
well than spent a day in my  husband’s 
house, 

One year passed—two years passed—and 
things were in the same condition. I was in 
my father’s house. My husband would come 
often and often. He used to consult long 
and seriously with my father and go away. 
But some remedy must be found, Things 
could not go on like this. | 

“T will myself go and speak it out with 
Narayana—-” said my father one morning— 
“Savitri’s husband says that Narayana is 
putting a heavy face at himalso. It is very 
unfortunate.” 


IV 


Ths truth was this. My mother-in-law 
used to insist that I should be taken over to 
her Louse. My husband would always brush 
her aside. He even accused her of tyranny 
and Drutality to her face. My mother-in-law, 
on such occasions, would invariably shed tears. 
She would curse her fate that had so suddenly 
changed her son’s mind against his own mo- 
ther! My father-in-law, of course, never 
likec that his wife should ever feel sorry, and 
wold interfere. And whenever he interfered, 
it often happened that my husband was round- 
ly served with abuse. My husband was now 
twenty-two, and began to have some idea of 
the wide world around him. He hada smat- 
tering of English; and he resolved to chalk 
out a path for himself. 

And so it happened that one day the quarrel 
between the son and the father grew violent. 

They both waxed hot—and Narayana was 
always noted for his imperiousness. 

“T tell you, sir—” said Narayana, “as long 
as i live, itis I that must rule here and not 
you. And I would have my wife serve no- 
bocy’s will.” 


My busband had never had the courage at 


any time to answer his father to his face. In 
silence he felt those burning words pierce his 
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heart, and with a heavy bosom he sought my 
father’s advice. 

“T will never again darken my father’s 
docrs, until he is dead—” said my husband— 
so very much affected he was. It was then 
that my father resolved to intervene, and ‘my 
father did go that very day. . 

And I must add here that I loved my hus- 
band all the more for what I considered his 
high spirit. I loved him much because he had 
sworn to keep away from his father’s house. 
And I need never gothere any more. Per- 
haps, under ordinary circumstances, I might 
have felt some fear if not repugnance for the 
man who could speak so lightly of his parents. 
Could I speak in such a way of my father and 
mother? Oh, the thought was crushing. Yet 
in my husband I liked it much—I could nog 
explain the reason. 


Vv 


I said Narayana was ofa very imperious 
nature. And when my father went to him, 
he was more so. Perhaps Narayana had 
known why he had come. He asked him to be 
seated, but there was a distance and a cold- 
ness about the man which, my father used to 
say, did not corrrespond with what he expect- 
ed of a@ man with so large a heart as to fall 
at his feet on a sudden impulse. After the 
usual exchange of courtesies, my father, who 
was not a man of many words, came directly 
to the point. 

“T am come, Narayana, to speak to you about 
tae relations that now exist between your 


son and yourself as well as that between my 


daughter and your wife. I have borne it so 
long, but, Sir, I must appeal to you as to one 
who is learned and ‘has seen much of the 
world, This must cease.” 

“ What—?” Narayana asked with contempt. 
“This sort of relationship between father 
and son—-”’ returned my father. 

“Out of my house this instant !—” and 


_ Narayana was on his legs—“out of my house 
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this instant I say—you come to teach me ! 
you come to beard the lion in his den—-out I 
say!” 

His loud and angry tones attracted immense 
crowds. People came pouring in. Narayana 
yas much feared and respected; and people 

‘ne to know the reason why he was enraged. 
~ulm, with his stern, immovable face walked 
away my father. They made way for him, 
because who was there that did not know 
Krishna? And everyone returned home, all 
speaking of the hugé bombshell that had 
been thrown. Narayana had openly insulted 
Krishna. Both of them were eminent people. 
What would happen ? 

VI 

My father came back. He had the same 
calm appearance, the same steady step. We 
had already heard of the treatment he had 
received at the hands of Narayana, and 
we dreaded to face him. But he was never 
affected. He came and attended to his duties 
as usual. He went to his fields and to the 
tank and to the temple. None dared to ask 
him anything. Only that evening he called 
my husband and had a long long talk with 
closed doors. At ten o’clock at night, they 
came out. We were all waiting, for how could 
we eat, all the male members of the family 
not having eaten ? 


That same night my husband was to start 


for Madras to consult lawyers. My father 
had resolved to institute legal proceedings 
against Narayana. My husband has to sue 
him for partition. It was all settled—-and the 
very night, after meals, my husband went 
away. j 

And it was the first time that I felt as if 
¢ were losing a friend. I cried, because I 
loved the man who loved me, and who for my 
sake had quarrelled with his own father and 
mother, who had come out of his happy home 
where he was born and bred and where he 
could command any luxury he liked. I cried 


because I loved him. He started tor Ma 
at my father’s expense, for he hac a9 un 
then; and before he went away le c: 
me aside and said that I should prepare 
self against his arrival to leave my fat. 
house and live separately, because be had 
objects in view, now that he was Lounc 
Madras, first, to consult lawyers az set 
to meet an old friend of his fathez’s to 
an independent employment anywhere. 


VII 


Off to the town where my busbanad 
secured an employment cn twertr rupr 
month! What avery clever boy! ths villa 
murmured. After all he was nota gradi 
He knew only a little Hnglish. Yet he 
managed to get an emp:oymenf on ru 
twenty! And grand arrangemenis were 
for my departure. My mother unilec 
things for me which, it seemed, v7co.alc las 
years tocome. Many people alvised n 
do this and todothat; but I te-er ne 
any advice. As | said I had !sa-nt to 
him; and for the first time I le:t my fat 
house without feeling tke longing as to 1 
T should return again. 

At regular intervals of two or three mc 
either my brother or cousin “sed to | 
where I was, just “to see how I wes ge 
on.” Narayana, too, had that etsction fc 
son which made him long for hs com; 
And my husband would go co his fat 
house, though he had, in his arger, swor 
would not doso. Only I still fels tie st) 
est hatred for everyone in that lotse. 
only aggravated it. And durinz the \ 
tions when we came from the plaze of 
‘employment’ to our own hcuse, I in 
ably went to my father’s “cuse and 
husband to his—and though I was ofte: 
vited, I never went to my motLe~-in-law*: 


Vu 


Thus passed one year and >wo years 
three years. I was living witk mnry hus: 
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Gaily and gladly beunded the days into months 
and the months into years. On one occasion, 
while I was in my mother’s house, enjoying the 
“ summer recess of my husband,” my mother 
came to me with a face full of anxiety. 

“Thave sent for the Astrologer—be pre- 
pared for him. ” 

Why ?> What necessity for an astrologer ! 
I was all right. I was keeping good health: 
I was always happy. Where then was the 
necessity for an astrologer ? 

* You have no children yet—your mother- 
in-law has done something! She has offered 
up some mantras! That is why you have no 
children. ” 

The idea! Done something! Mantras to 
make me barren! It was dreadful! Yes, 
my mother-in-law could do such a thing. She 
was up to that sort of thing. What a terrible 
idea—it somehow took possession of me. I 
waited for the astrologer, and he read my 
fate and the past and the future, said that an 
attempt had been made to ruin me, and tied 
a string round my hand to protect me from 
any such attempts in future. 


Surely, the Astrologer was a great man, for, - 


no sooner had he tied the string than, so the 
villagers said, there was anew grace in my 
face. The devil that was so long having sway 
over me had to submit to the mantras, and 
once being left free, I was full of beauty and 
vigour. So they said, and when I heard them 
say so, I felt.so too. Hven my own husband 
believed in the fact that his mother had made 
wild attempts to blight my prospects for life. 
This news spread fast, and my mother-in-law 
foamed with rage and prayed that I might 
die—nay, that her own son might die so that 
she might have the grim delight of seeing 
me a widow. So great was the tension of 
feeling. 

It infuriated my father-in-law, too, a good 
deal that wild stories should have been spread 
at the expense of his wife; it infuriated him 
more that legal proceedings should have been 
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instituted against him, and though my hus- 
band was now and then going to them, and 
was being received well, yet somehow they , 
had learnt to look upon him as an enemy, __ 
His brothers looked upon him with ventatod@ 






They shrank back from him. They hesitate 
to take any presents from him. 


IX 


A year after the astrologer’s visit I had to 
go back to my mother’s house. I was soon to 
bea mother and against that contingency I 
was sent early to be taken care of by my 


‘mother. The ceremonies that had to be gone 


through were gone through. From my hus- 
band’s house none came—that was very cons- 
picuous. Ihad everything that I wished for > 
at my command. I was asked to pray to God 
every day, and I prayed for a good and a noble. 
son, even like Arjuna. And at night several 
stories from the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata were translated to me. The blessings 
of the priests were invoked on me and my 
unborn child. I was enjoined to dress neatly 
and well, to put on my ornaments so that the 
goddess may have a liking forme. And every 
Saturday I rose early in the morning and 
after a clean bath worshipped God Siva in the 
temple, and that same evening I never took 
any food, but fasted. And invariably came 
two or three days in the month when I had 
to fast, and no opportunity was lost to chant 
the name of God and worship Mim. 

That day came at last, that day of suffering 
and anxiety, of life and death. It was twelve 
at night,—midnight and pitch-dark. From 
where I was lying rose up. I was troubled. 
Hivery instant the pain increased. I cried 
out. The whole house was in motion. Lights 
were lit. The children began to cry. Th 
neighbours came. Old women approached 
me with their shrivelled bands. I was asked 
to repeat the name of God instead of bawling 
out. The midwife was sent for. A room 
was vacated for me, the room where my 
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father was born and many a child was born 
and had, therefore, the reputation of being 
the most auspicious room in the house. My 
~father, too, had risen up, and was paciog the 
Shouse restlessly up and down, slowly mur- 
muring the name of ‘Rama’ and ° Krishna,’ 
The night had waned away, the east was 
already lined with the grey light. of the 
advancing sun when my troubles ceased— 
and a white little thing, my daughter, came 
into this world and cried—and a murmur 
of relaxation passed round. Only it was 
a daughter! Many noses were turned up! 
a daughter! that meant expense at the time 
of marriage. I could have hada son! But 
what God gave let us receive with pleasure. 
much was what the old women said; that was 
what the neighbours said. And the mortifi- 
cation which my youngest brother felt was 
_ that my mother-in-law whom, though he had 
never seen, he had somehow known as one 
who had made attempts against me, would 
rejoice in my having had a daughter. 


x 


My child and myself enjoyed good health, 
and after six months, before which my mother 
insisted I should never stir out, I went with 


my husband to the place of his e-nn19) ment. 
It was a joy to see the young thins sniling 
and playing, and our happy home became 
happier. My husband had an inmcrsase oz 
salary, which was no doubt due to the goo 
luck of the young daughter born. Es earned 
much; we had enough to live luxuriously upon 
and to spare; and because he wa: «xtrava- 
gant, we had quarrels- downright bancy:ng of 
words. But my busband would havs ais way 
for all that, and though our income ‘nereased, 
our expenditure, too, kept pace, and after four 
years of employment, as far as ary reserve 
fund was concerned: we were as badly off 
as anything. We lived like birds, kap-y and 
gay, never caring for the morrow, src 1 ving 
luxuriously. | 

Lhave said that my husband wes act at 
all an economical householder. On t2s cther 
hand I was strictly so. I valued every pie, 
thought many a time before I spenz is. I 
hoarded many a two-anna piece aut four- 
anna piece, and in the short periol of two 
years, J had privately with me one handred 
rupees—-but this by the way. 


(To be continued). 


S. PARULUTTY. 
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II 


We may takeit then, for the sake of the 
weargument, that the final recension of the 
Minabharata was the literary m«agziitn: opts 
of the reign of Chandragupta I. of Magadha, 
known as ‘ Vikramaditya of Ujjain’ (875 to 
413 A.D.) and the source of his great fame 
in letters. We may also take it, from the 
evidences seen there, that he deliberately 


organised its promulgation by missions m the 
Dravida-desh, or country of the Madecs. Eut 
if all this be true, what may we sup dose to 
have been the means employed by him fxr the 
execution of so vast an undertaking + Un- 
doubtedly, the work of compilation must have 
been carried outin Benares by a council of 
scholars under the control of one sap7sne 
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directing genius. M Professor §. 0. Vidyablu- 
shan be correct (as I should imagine that he is) 
in his suggestion that the name of Devanagari 
as applied to one particular form of Pralerit 
script means of Devanagar or Benares, * the 
question then arises, was the promulgation 
of the Mahabharata the occasion on which it 
gained its wide-spread fame and application ? 

The possible date of the Ramayana suggests 
itself at this point as a subject for examination 
and decision. for my own part, trying the ques- 
tion on grounds other than that of language, 
I would suggest that the first part of this work 
was written before the Mahabharata was 
finally edited, and.that it opens up a long vista 
of years, during which Ajodhya had already 
been the principal Indian capital. The hypo- 
thesis 
Pataliputra was succeeded by Ajodhya, and 
this again succeeded, under the Guptas, by 
-Pataliputra. Tam assuming that the Uttara- 
kanuda portion of the Ramayana was written 
later. according to what is said to be the tra- 
dition of the islanders of Bali and Lambock, 
Bast of Java. The fact that a synopsis of the 
Ramayana as it then stood, is given in 
the Mahabharata, even as Kalidas’ Kumar 
Sambhaba is epitomised in the Ramayana, 
points possibly to some literary conven- 
tion of an age when books were neces- 
sarily few. One cannot help feeling that it 
is the political greatness of Ajodhya and Pata- 
liputra, each in its own period, that leadsit to 
preach a new religion, in the form of a definite 
Incarnation of Vishnu, in the ene case Rama, 
in the other Krishna. And if this be true, it 
lends an added interest to the fact that the 
worship of Sita-Rama has now its greatest 
following in the Dravidadesh. We may take 
it perhaps asa law, that a religion is likely 
to survive longest and with greatest power, 
not in the region of its birth, but in the land 
to which itis sext or given. Thus, Jainism 
born in Bengal perhaps, is now strongest on 

* Sea Indian World, November, 1906. 


is thus that the Asokan capital of 
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the west side of India. An éxception is found 
in the worship of Siva, which is still dominant 
in Benares. 

If the date I have suggested as that of the 
final compilation of the Mahabharata be cor- 4 
rect, it would follow that the great work 
must in the doing have trained a vast number 
of scholars and critics. Jt must also have 
called together in one place (doubtless Bena- 
res) an enormous mass of tradition, folk-lore, 
old records, and persons representing various 
kinds of ancient knowledge. All this would 
constitute that city an informal university of 
a most real and living type, and it might well . 
be that the learning and research of which 
to this day it is the home, was the result of 
the revival thus created under Ea a 


of Ujjain. 


Of the Gupta age as a whole, (826 to 500- 
A.D.), we find Vincent Smith saying :— 


“To the same age probably should be assigned the 
principal Puranas in their present form: the metrical 
legal treatises of which the so-called Code of Manu 
is the most familiar example: and in short, the mass 
of the ‘classical’ Sanskrit literature. The patronage 
of the great Gupta Emperors gave, as Professor 
Bhandarkar observes, ‘a general literary impulse,’ 
which extended to every department, and gradually 
raised Sanskrit to the position which it long retained, 
as the sole literary language of Northern India. 
* * %«« -»¥« %}« * The Golden Age of the Guptas, . 
elarious in literary as in political history, comprised 
a period of a century and a quarter (330 to 455 A. D.), 
and was covered by three reigns of exceptional length. 
The death of Kumara, early in 455, marks the begin- 
ning of the decline and fall of the Empire.” (Pp. 267-8). 





And again : 

“The pricipal Puranas seem to have been edited in 
their present form during the Gupta period, when a 
great extension and revival of Sanskrit Brahmanical 
literature took place.” (P. 19). 


The revision and re-editing of records tly 
described would be an inevitable result of the, 
royal recension of the Mahabharata, supposing | 
that to have taken place, nor is it necessary, 
in my own opinion, to mass the writings in 
question together, as“ the principal Puranas,” 
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for it is possible to trace a serial development 
of the Hindu idea, which makes it easy enough 
to distinguish chronological periods in Puranic 
literature, with a considerable approach to 
definiteness. 

. With regard to the Mahabharata itself, if 
the theory suggested as to the date of its 
last recension should be finally accepted, it 
- will, I believe, prove not impossible so to 
determine its different strata as to be fairly 
sure what parts were added in the Gupta 
period, and by the Gupta poet. We must 
remember that Indian students might easily 
qualify themselves, as no alien could, to apply 
the tests of language and theological evolu- 
tion. This and similar work might easily be 
undertaken by literary societies and debating 
lubs in connection with the national schools 
and colleges now rising all over the country. 
AndI would suggest—in accordance witha 
method already widespread in Biblical criticism 
—that students’ editions of the texts might 
be printed, in which the ground of pages and 
paragraphs should be of various colours, ac- 
cording to their supposed periods. The paper 
of indeterminate passages might be white, 
for instance, the ancient yellow, the Shivite 
green or pink, and the additions of the Gupta 
period blue in tint. Or students might carry 
out this somewhat elaborate undertaking for 
themselves by means of washes of colour. 
In any case, such a device would prove a 
valuable mode of presenting to the eyes ata 
single glance the results of considerable time 
and-labour. 


Some points in the relative chronology are 
easy enough to determine. The story of Nala 
and Damayanti, for instance, by the exquisite 
. prayer of Nala—‘ Thou blessed one, may the 
@eityas,and the Vasus, and the twin Ashwins, 
‘together with the Marutas, protect thee, 

thine own honour being thy best safeguard !”--- 
' betrays the fact of its origin in the Vedic, or 
Upanishadic pre-Puranic period. The story of 
Nala and Damayanti is one of the oldest of 
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Aryan memories, and the mention of the mans 
name first may be a token of this. Tle 
atmosphere of the story is that of the Ind.a 
in which Buddhism arose. The tne cools 
meat, and his wife eats it. The gcds wie 
accompany Nala to the Swaysibara ae 
Vedic gods. There is no allusion, througa- 
out the story, to Mahadeva or Krishra. There 
is, on the other hand, a serpent pcssessec 
of mysterious knowledge. And the Bra.- 
mins are represented as serve2t3, not ar 
governors, of kings. One of. the 1ext storics 
in that wonderful Vana Parva in whith Nale 
and Damayanti occurs, is the ~a:e of Site 
and Rama. And third and last of the serizs 
is Savitri. This sequence is undoattedly troe 
to the order of their evolution. Sita is t.6c 
woman of sorrow, the: Madonna ci s2renity 
And Savitri, which is late ‘Yedic, anc 
referred toin the Ramayana,—s- owl g littk 
or no trace of Shivite or Vaizknarite m 
fluence, save perhaps in the mention o° 
Narada—is the fully Hinduised co.ception o° 
the faithful wife. Her birth, as tite inearna- 
tion of the national prayer, is a- .astance o° 
the highest poetry. And the thre heroine. 
together—Damayanti-Sita-Savitr—cecnstitr.t 
an idealisation of woman, to w.ich [ doub; 
that any other race can show a | azal-el. 

That such tales as the Iorut-Arjunc 
again, belong to the Shivite recensioa, thcr> 
can be no doubt. Haqually certa.r is it, thas 
some incidents, such as that of Draupacis 
cry to Krishna for protection, acc Bhishma’s 
absorption in Krishna on his destkbed, must 
belong to the Gupta version. The rud2 vigcur 
of the gambling scene, however, and the 0 
warrior’s death on the bed of arvo-vs. as we] 
as the marriage of five Pancavas to cr 
queen, would appear to come strugkt out cf 
the heroic age itself. 

It would greatly aid us, in our coiception ¢f 
the genius and personality of thas unknown 
poet who presided over the delibsrations 7 


’ the Council of Recension, if we could say with 
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certainty what touches in the great work 
were his. Was he responsible, for instance, 
for that supremely beautiful incident, accord- 
ing to which, up to a certain moment, the 
wheels of Yudhisthira’s chariot had never 
touched the carth? If so, the world has 
Seen few, who for vigour and chastity of 
imagination could approach him. But not 
alone for the purpose of literary appreciation 
would one like to divide the great poem into 
its component strata. We are familiar with 
the remark that while the things stated by 
works of the imagination are usually false, 
what they mention is very likely to be true. 
It is the things mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata that demand most careful analysis, 
Of this kind are the various references to the 
cities of the period. 

Although the centre of the events which the 
work chronicles is supposed to lie at Hastina- 
pura or Indraprastha in the remote past, we 
are mace constantly aware that the poet him- 
self regards the kingdom of Magadha as the 
rival focus of power. Jarasandha may or may 
not have lived and reigned, during the age of 
Krishna and the Pandavas. What is clear is 
that the last compilers of the Mahabharata 
could net imagine an India without the royal 
house of Rajgir. The same fact comes out 
with equal clearness in the Bhagavata Purana 
and possibly elsewhere. Now this isa glimpse 
into the political consciousness of the Gupta 
period. It shows us Northern India, then, as 
now, dominated by two governing forces, one 
seated near Delhi, and one within the region 
to-day known as Bengal; and it shows unity 
to be a question mainly of a coalition between 
these two. Two hundred and fifty years 
later than Vikramaditya, India is again ruled 
by a strong hand, that of Harishchandra. 
But his capital is at Thaneswar, near Kuru- 
kshetra. Thus the shifting and re-shifting goes 
on, and the great problem of modern times, 
that of finding a common sentiment of nation- 
ality, in which Hindu and Mahommedan shall 


‘the highway of nations. 
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be knit together equally, is seen to be but a 
new inclusion of an age-old oscillation of cen- 
tres, whose original cause may perhaps be 
deep-hidden in the geographical and ethnolo- 
gical conditions that gave birth to India. 
Why, again, is the scene of the telling d 
of the Mahabharata laid, theoretically, at 
Taxila? This place, situated to the north-west _ 
of Rawal Pindi, would appear, from the age 
of Buddha onwards, till the coming of the 
Huns, more than a thousand years later, to . 
have occupied much the same place in Indian 
parlance as the University of Cordova in 
medieval Huropean. And for muchthe same 
reason. The city was a university in the time ~ 
of Buddha, as witness the youth who went 
there from Rajgir to learn medicine. It lay on 
Past its very door: 
streamed the nomadic hordes of invading 
Scythian and Tartar, both before and after the 
birth of the Christian era. Long before that, 
it had given hostelry and submission to the 
Greek raid of organised dacoity, under Alexan- 
der. In mediseval Wurope, similarly, medicine 
could be learnt at Cordova, because there was 
the meeting place of Hast and West. In the 
Moorish University, African, Arab, Jew, and 
European, all met, some to give, others to take, 
in the great exchange of culture. It was 
possible there to take as it were a bird’s eye 
view of the most widely separated races of 
men, each with their characteristic outlook. 
In the same fashion, Taxilain her day, was 
one of the focal points, one of the great reso- 
nators, as it were, of Asiatic culture. Here, 
between 600 B. C. and 500 A. D., met Baby- 
lonian, Syrian, Egyptian, Arab, Phoenician, 
fiphesian, Chinese and Indian. The Indian 
knowledge that was to go out of India must 
first be carried to Taxila, thence to valid 
in all directions. Such must have been tite 
actual position of the city in the Hindu con- 
sciouness of the Gupta Period. Had this 
fact anything to do with its choice as the 
legendary setting, for the first telling of the 
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Mahabharata ? Did. Vikramaditya regard 
the poem, perhaps, as a kind of Purana of 
India herself,as the national contribution to 
world-letters? Or are we to look only to the 
name Takshasila (=Takshakasila ?) and to the 
part played in the first volume by the great 
serpent Takshaka, for the explanation ? 


Supposing the year 400 A.D. to be rightly 
chosen as that of the final compilation of 
the Mahabharata, and the city of Patali- 
putra as the scene of its commissioning, it 
follows that the poem may be taken as 
an epitome of the Bengali civilisation of 
that period. We do not often realise how 
ample ave the materials now in existence, for 
a full and continuous narrative of Bengal. 
Sarat Chandra Das has long ago pointed out 
that the city of Lhassa is a page taken out of 
medizval Bengal. In the influence of the 
Bengali architect, Vidyadhar, in laying out 
the city of Jeypore, in the reign of Sewai 
Jey Singh, in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century, we have evidence of a later 
date, as to the greatness and enlightenment 
of the Bengali mind, throughout its history. 
Those streets of Jeypore, forty yards wide, 
that regard for air and the needs of sanita- 
tion, that marvellous development of the civic 
sense, are not modern and foreign, but pre- 
English and Bengali, in their source and origin! 
But to my own mind, the Mahabharata is in 
this matter the master-document. Taking 
Vikramaditya as the reiging sovereign, we see 
here a people familar with the use of looking- 
glass, in the year 400 A.D. They used coins. 
They were thoroughly conversant with civic 
and regal splendour. How beautiful and full 
of life is the following description of a city 
rejoicing :-— 

MM 3 the citizens decorated the city with flags 
and standards and garlands of flowers. And the 
streets were watered.and decked with wreaths and 
other ornaments. And at their gateways the citizens 


piled flowers. And their temples and shrines were all 
adorned with flowers,” 
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There is need here, it sould be odced, ci 
a history of books in India. What were th2 
first manuscripts of the Mahabharaty writtea 
on? When “the three Vedas" are re“erred tc, 
with such clearness and distinctinezs,_ how does 
the writer or speaker conceive of tnem? Is 
the picture in his mind that of a@ toor, ora 
manuscript,-—and if so of what compcse1? Or 
is it a choir of Brahmans, having as many 
parts and divisions as the Vedas tremselves ? 

Behind all the exuberance of prosperity and 
happiness, moreover, in this poem, svands the 
life of reverence and earnest asciration, the 
ideals of faith, purity and courage, hich per- 
vade all classes of the people alike, aic] cre tha 
same to-day, as they were, under t=e em pire cf 
Pataliputra. As regards his ideal 2f learning, 
a young Bengali scholar of to-dar belongs 
still to the culture of the Gupta Pericd. 2 
knowledge of Sanskrit, from the anciznt Vedic 
to the fashionable literary langage of the 
day; an acquaintance with certain »ooks; 
and the knowledge of a definite scheme 
of metaphysics, logic and philosopay; may 
be taken as the type of scholarsLip ther. 
And very few are the Bengali minds that 
have yet reached a point in the assimilation 
and expression of a new form of thoigit and 
knowledge, which would make it possible to 
say yet that they were of another ige than 
that of Vikramaditya, Of that new ags Science 
is to be the pivot and centre, and =here can be 
no doubt that the Era of Sciencs, w.th its 
collateral development of Geography ard Hie- 
tory, will directly succeed that of the Guptas, 
with its Sanskrit literature and logic, in Ben- 
gal. In order to pass from one tyze 30 highl- 
evolved, however, into another wh ick shall 
give the people an equal place in Humanity, 
it is necessary that the moral en] ethical 
standards of the race shall grow, rater thar 
relax, in strength and stability. Tae meeting 
line of periods is a time of winnoving anc 
of judgment, in the history of nations, anc 
many are the souls to be scattered lixe chaff. 
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Tt is clear from nany of the allusions in the 
Life of Krishna, as told both in the Maha- 
bharata and in the Puranas, that He directly, 
in most places, supersedes the Vedic gods. 
In the moment of His Ascension, it is Indra 
who hymns Him. And already at Brindaban 
he has successfully preached the Law of Kar- 
raa in opposition to Vedic sacrifice, and has 
succeeded in bringing Indra low in the ensu- 
ing contest. This new religion of Vishnu, 
indeec, like that of Shiva, belongs to a differ- 
ent class from that of the old nature-gods. 
The more modern are subjective. Their 
sphere is in the soul, and their power that of 
the highest ideals. Indra, Agni, Yama and 
Varuna represented external forces, cosmic 
some of them, irresistible in their might by 
puny man, glorious, lovable, but not of THE 
WITHIN. They were supremely objective, even 
as, to this day, in the Christian system is God 
the Father. 

The story of Nala and Damayanti, coming 
aS it does, out of the earlier Vedic period, 
has nevertheless had its conclusion modified 
by the Gupta poets, in accordance with that 
amelioration of taste and manners which is 
inseparable from a great and long-established 
civilization, and also doubtless with that high 
development of religious ideals which will 
always take place in India, in periods of pros- 
perity and power, We feel it artistically wrong 
that Koli Gafs) should be allowed to depart, 
and Pushkara should be forgiven. But the 
subjects of the Gupta Emperors had been for 
ages accustomed to peace and wealth, and in 
the general refinement of the period, reconci- 
liation was desired as the dramatic climax, 
not revenge. The story of Savitri shows the 
game trend of popular taste in somewhat 
different fashion. She triumphs over death, 
—not by the heroic methods of the earlier 
maiden, who could appeal to the bonour of 
the gods, and meet with jovial and thoroughly 
benevolent treatment in return, but-—by sheer 
force of the spiritual ideal. Born of prayer 
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itself, prepared for the supreme encounter by 
vigil and fast, Savitri is no Vedic princess, 
but a tender, modern, Hindu woman, She 
belongs almost unconsciously, in fact, to the 
coming era of subjective, soul-staying faiths. 
The boisterous days of storm and fire and 
forest worships are now far behind. 

Between these two ages, however, of the 
Vedic gods on the one hand, and the theolo- 
gical systems of Vishnu and Siva on the other, 
there is, in the Mahabharata, and also in the 
Puranas to a less extent, one anomalous 
figure. It is that of Brahma the Creator, the 
benevolent, four-headed Grandsire. Who was 
this Brahma? What is His exact signifi- 
cance? It might almost be stated as a law 
that in India there has never been a deity or. 
a religious idea, without some social formal 
tion behind it. What traces have we, then,’ 
of @ Brahma-worshipping sect? At what 
period, and where, are we to look for it? Is 
there any connection between Him and the 
story of Dattatreya? What is the history 
of His one temple and one image near Pushkar 
at Ajmir? Already, in the Mahabharata, He 
seems to be half-forgotten, yet if that work 
had been produced in the present age, he 
would have received less mention still, Olris- 
tians, who are accustomed to an organization 
of the functions of Deity, as definite as that 
of any other judicial or executive depart- 
ment, imagine Him glibly correspondent to 
their own Creator. But it may be questioned 
whether this title is ever more than loosely 
applied in Hinduism. Hach worshipper re- 
gards that Divine Manifestation who to his 
own heart is supreme, as the necessary Source 
and Fountain of Being. And everyone, again 
in a loftier mood, will tell us that the creation 
of a material universe is no part of the yay 
of God at all. = 

An important date to settle is that of Kali- 
das. If Chandra Gupta I of Pataliputra (375 
to 413 A.D.) be really the famous Vikrama- 
ditya of Ujjain, it is difficult to see how 
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Kalidas can have been one of the jewels of his 
court. Hinduism would seem first to have 
\ formulated the idea of Shiva, then that of 
. Vishnu (as Lakshmi-Narayana), next that of 
Rama, and lastly that of Krishna. Between 
e theological conception of Lakshmi-Nara- 
yana and the concreted conception of Rama, 
Kalidas appears to have lived. His imagina- 
~ tion was much touched by the conception of 
the Trinity, which must have been newly 
completed in his time. Personally he was 
overshadowed by the idea of Shiva, and he 
was not without foresight of the deification 
of Rama. Hindu scholars will be able, from 
these considerations, to fix his date. 
The glimpses which the Mahabharata every 
ow and again affords us of the worship of 
arya or the sun, would suggest this rather 
as a royal than as a popular devotion. And 
. this hypothesis is more or less borne out by 
the traces of his worship which remain in 
various parts of India. In Kashmir, in Orissa, 
and here and there in unexpected places, we 
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meet with architectural aifd sculp-ural re- 
mains of it. But amongst the people it-seems 
to have leftfew or no traces. Surya is 301ni- 
ed academically amongst the Five Msncfes- 
tations of the Supreme Being accard_ng to 
Hinduism, but devotionally, of what at ccunt 
is He? 

These are questions that call fzrr study 
and reply. Personally I believe thas es our 
understanding of the Motherland pregpesses, 
we shall more and more be led to recegnise 
the importance of place and histor,, n ac- 
counting for those differentiation= which 
certain common ideas have gradually tncer- 
gone. It has not been opposition of ojin-on, 
but mere diversity of situation, w ica has 
been the source of the existing ve-rlety af 
sects and schools. Thus the deepe sur 
enquiry goes, the more effectively chal we 
realise the overwhelming truth of the ..tate- 
ment that amidst all her seeming comp-exity 
India is one, and the Indian People a :ingle 
united nationality. 


SenREEREEIRER etme dh to onitttn enemas 
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plementary part of ‘the honest Swadeshi’ 
is directed against the import trade of 
; India, that is to say, those who are in favor 
of the boycott do not desire to encourage the 
import and use of foreign goods. This is all 
right as far as it goes. If this ‘boycott’ were 
practised to such a large extent as it deserves 
to he, then its consequences would, no doubt, 
Diggit very severely in England, as the bulk 
of our imports come from that country. The 
late Marquis of Dufferin, in one of his speeches, 
which he delivered in England, after his 
return from India, thas referred to the manu- 
facturers of Hngland. He said :— 







Ts ‘boycott movement which is a com- 


‘ That in to-night's celebration is indicatec ths wise 
appreciation entertained, * * of the enormots enafit 


‘derived by the people of this country frzm their 


commercial relations with our Indian Empire—and 
consequently of the supreme necessity of ma=nt—imng 
to all time dominant and unimpaired Englomo s as- 
cendancy and dominion over her Eastern possas¢ons.”’ 

Again, :— 

“Tt must also be remembered that India »eaorms 
the function of a great store-house aud an o"peomttne 
and fortunate reserve, whenever any of our usual 
customers are unable to supply us with those exports 
upon which the prosperity of our trade and she wel- 
fare of our people intimately depend, * * * = 

* Indeed, it would not be too much to say tat if 
any serious disaster ever overtook our [ndiar Erpire, 
or if our political relations with the peninscla of 
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Hindostan were to b@ even partially disturbed, there 
is not a cottage in Great Britain—at all events in the 
manufacturing districts—which would not be made 
to feel the disastrous consequences of such an in- 
tolerable calamity.” 

Speech at a dinner given by the London Chamber 
of Commerce, on October 30th, 1889. 


But England’s loss would not necessarily 
mean JIndian’s gain, unless we directed 
our attention earnestly to the development 
of our own resources. AS a means to the 
a.complishment of this object, sufficient 
attention has not been directed to the export 
trade of India. This export trade mainly 
consists of raw materials. For the pro- 
per development of Indian industries this 
export of raw materials from India should 
also be prevented. It has not benefitted 
India in the least. India very largely exports 
food grains, for example, wheat, rice and 
pulses. By their export, their prices have 
gone up and thus scarcity is severely felt 
in India in years of drought. The export 
trade is to a certain extent responsible for 
the famines which so frequently devastate 
large tracts of the Indian continent. The 
object of every civilized government is to 
reduce the struggle for existence, as far as 
possible, and not to make it keen. Now the 
export of.food materials has just the opposite 
effect. Therefore, no government which exists 
solely for the good of people will encourage 
export of food materials. But it is quitea 
different thing with the Government of India. 
The interests of India are sacrificed for the 
benefit of the people of England. In his work 
on National Life and National Character, 
Mr. Pearson writes that 

“The corn of India has been transported at wnre- 
munerative rates upon Government lines, in order 
that the food of the peove might be cheapened.” * * * 

Yes, it has been “cheapened”; but “the 
people” referred to here are iis people of 
England, not those of India. When England 
was au agricultural country, there were corn 
laws meant for the benefit of the poorer popu- 
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lation. It is necessary to refer to these corn 
laws to show how the State had the interests 


of its subjects at heart. Lecky writes :— 
“The older policy of the country was to prohibit _ 
absolutely the exportation of corn, but with the in- 
creased production of agriculture and the nes 
power of the agricultural interest, this policy wa 
abandoned at the end of the fourteenth century, and 
after more than one violent fluctuation, a law of 
Charles II, established a system which was in force at 
the Revolution. Under this law free exportation 
was permitted as long as the home price did not ex- 
ceed fifty-three shillings and four pence a quarter ; 
while importation was restrained by prohibitory 
duties until that price was attained in the home 
market, and by a heavy duty of eight shillings in the 
quarter when the home price ranged between fifty- 
three shillings and four pence and eighty shillings. 
At the Revolution, however, a new policy was acdoptg 
ed. The duties on importation were unchanged, while 
exportation was not only permitted but encouraged 
by a bounty of five shillings in the quarter as long as 
the home price did not exceed forty-eight shillings 
***, Arthur Young has devoted a considerable space 
to the subjectof the corn laws, and he: considers the 
English law one of the highest examples of political 
wisdom. The system of an absolutely free corn trade 
which prevailed in Holland, would, he maintained, be 
ruinous ina country which depended mainly on its 
agriculture. The system of forbidding all exporta- 
tion of corn, which prevailed in Spain, Portugal, and 
many parts of Italy, and during the’ greater part of 
the century in France, was altogether incompatible 
with a flourishiag corn husbandry. Prices would be- 
too fluctuating—in some years so low that the far- 
mers would be ruined, in others so high that the 
people would be starved. It had been ‘ the singular 
felicity’ of this country to have devised a plan 
which accomplished the strange paradox of at once 
lowering the price of corn and encouraging agricul- 
ture. ‘ This was one of the most remarkable stroles 
of policy, and the most contrary to the general ideas 
of all Europe, of any that ever were carried into exe- 
cution ’and ‘it cannot be doubted,’ he said, ‘thatd 
this system of exporting with a bounty has aa 
infinite national importance.’ Burke declared that 
experience, the most unerring of guides, had amply , 
proved the value of the corn bour’y as a means of | 
supplying the English people with cheap bread ; * * .” 


% Leckys’ History of England in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 
245-247. 
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Should not the Government introduce the 
provisions of the corn laws in India for the 
purpose of supplying the Indian people with 
. cheap bread? A government which has any 
‘ sympathy for its subjects, should not hesitate 

o do so. India is-mainly an agricultural 
country now, and the laws which proved so 
beneficial to England when that country was 
an agricultural one, are sure to be equally so 
in the case of India also. 

' In years of drought and famine, instead of 

food grains, other raw materials are exported 

from India” which are also detrimental 
to India’s interests. These raw materials 
consist of bones and hides of cattle which die 
_ in large numbers in times of scarcity. This 
weit trade in hides has greatly affected the 
eather industry of India. The export of bones 
takes away out of the country one of the 
best manures available. 

Then again, the export of cotton has the 
tendency of making it dear in this country, 
and thus its export-hampers the development 
of the cotton industry in India. Cottou seed 
yields a valuable oil and is a good food for 
cattle. Its export, therefore, involves great 
loss. 

Thus we see that the export trade of India 
as it consists of raw materials only does not 
, benefit India in any way. No agricultural 

country, least of all, India, requires any 

markets in any foreign country for her raw 
products. No, on the country, all these raw 
products are needed to be retained in India 
for the proper development of her industries. 

Had India been an independent country, she 

would have prevented her export trade by 

legislation. Why, England had to resort to 
this procedure for the development of her 
PF dustries. Lecky writes :— 

“The offence of ‘owling,’ or transporting English 
wool or sheep to foreign countries, was treated with 
special severity, as if was supposed to assist the 
rival woolen manufactures of the continent, and the 


penalties against this offence rose to seven years’ 
transporation. 
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“Penalties but little less gevere ware exactec 
against those who exported machines amaloyed ir 
the chief English industries, or who induesad ar! ificers 
to emigrate; and any skijled workman -vn: carviecc 
his industry to a foreign market, if he d L1o>t return 
within six months, after being warned br the Englisk 
ambassador, was declared an alien, ‘orfeited all 
his goods and became incapable of rc2etvirg any 
legacy or gift,”* 

But the fritish Government vul not 
certainly do that for India whizh pzoved 
advantageous to -the development o indus- 
tries in Hngland. The people of -ada must 
shift for themselves. They have tc revive 
the rigors of social ostracism for the pre- 
vention of export of raw matevria:s from 
their country. The recent establshment of 
the Aura Rakshini Sabha in Cal‘utéa is a 
move in the right direction. L:t similar 
societies be established in every tow Larough- 
out the length and breadth of ths so 1ntry 
and worked properly. 

There should be societies whose :~ircipal 
aim should be to prevent the expcrt of such 
raw materials as rice, wheat, cottol, ides 
and bones of cattle, &c. 

We said that the rigors of social os-recism 
should be revived in order to prsvcnt the 
export of raw materials. In India sh-re are 
trade and caste guilds. These gufids should 
be impressed with the necessity of ,ce~enting 
these exports. The banias, the cha 17s, and 
men of other castes who are engage] in cther 
special trades should be induced tc uke the 
vow to do all that lies in their pow2r to pre- 
vent the export of raw materials. Te} skould 
be convinced that it is against their imje”ests 
and the interests of their motlerlant! to 
allow such exports. When the =xyort of 
these raw materials will cease, flen the 
lot of those who are now dying <f unger 
will be bettered, and there will be bcpe for 
the development of various different ncustries 
in this country. 


* Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Cermaury Vol. VIL. 
p. 303. 
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LIFE OF SHIVAJI 


(From the Persian.) . - 


§ 30.—Shivaji’s Civil and Military 
Regulations. 

Next Shivaji turned to Surat. Getting 
together his Mawali and other commanders, 
he advanced by forced marches, plundered 
Surat, and secured a vast booty in money, 
pearls, and other precious articles. When he 
was engaged at Surat, the ruler of Bijapur 
despatched Shyamraj to conquer all his lands, 
which were then denuded of troops. But by 
the time he reached Mahar Korigaon, Shivaji 
was back from Surat. Shyamraj could not 
accomplish his task, but whiled away his time. 
Shiva stayed at Mahar Korigaon and inspected 
the horses collected in his stables. 

Here one day it struck him that the world is 
perishable, that earthly joys are transient, 
that the path of righteousness and truth is the 
only one to be followed, and that he ought to 
enter the monastic order of Chhatris. Sway- 
ed by this idea he gratified a very good Brah- 
man named Raghunath by giving him the 
title of Pandit - Rao. Another Brahman, 
Nilaji Panth, was created Nyayadhish or 
Judge. To all the Kokani Brahmans regular 
grants for subsistence were made, and doles 
were sent to their homes. To the Brahmans 
of holy places (tirtha) like Benares, means of 
living according to their need was despatch- 
ed. Lamps, flowers and other materials of 
puja were provided at the temples. High 
posts like the faujdari were conferred on lay 
Brahmans. Clerical work was entrusted to the 
Prabbus or the Kayeth caste, who were also 
appointed agents for the commanders (jama- 
dars.) All the leading Marathas of the time 
were given the right of beating kettledrums, 
In the office of each minister he appointed 


clerks of his own. After thus making regu- 
lations for the entire civil administration, he 
turned to the forts. Every ten men of a 
garrison were placed under a corporal called 
Naik. Over every three Naiks was placed a 
Jamadar, who thus commanded 30 men. {In 
every fort] was posted a torch-bearer to show 
the way at night with his torch. Members olf 
the Prabhu caste supplied the chavwli-navises 
of the army. Brahmans were given charge 
of the building operations, with urgent orders 


to complete the repair or construction of . 


all fortifications. The land around a fort 
was set apart for providing its expenses. 
Hiruji Farzand was made Superintendeut 
of Buildings. His own son-in-law, Netaji,* 
was made Commander-in-chief. Every [high] 
officer was joined to a colleague, in order 
that the latter might counteract the former 
if he planned any mischief. Thus Shiva 
regulated his forts, kingdom, and army to his 
heart’s content (Larilh-i-Shivaji.) 


§ 31.—Shiva prevokes the Mughals. 


Shiva, emboldened by his strong forts and 
large following of Deccanis, took to plunder 
and raised disturbances in that country, over- 
throwing the regular government. He had 
a few ports, as his kingdom bordered on the 
ocean; and like the people of Malabar he took 
to piracy. Whenever a ship damaged by 
tempest was driven to any of his ports, he 
seized all the effects on board. At this tim 
jabout 1664] a large ship [of the Mughals|/ 
containing many merchants with all their 
property, was driven by stress of weather 


# “he text has Naku, but I have given him the name that he 
invariably bears in the Mughal histories. 
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into his power, and he took the property 


_ of these distressed people. The owners, who 
were mostly Muslims, were kept in prison and 
_ Oppressed for the sake of large ransoms. 
ise ter suffering for some time, many of them, 

ho had other wealth at home, procured large 
_ Sums from there and bought their release 
from Shiva. Jaswant Singh’s efforts to cap- 
ture his forts failed and the war lingered on. 
Therefore the Hmperor decided to recall him 
and send some other noble with a fresh army. 
(Alaingirnamah, 866-68). 

Shiva daily increased in power and force. 
He built forts, looked after the improvement 
of cultivation in his own lands, and desolated 
Bijapur territory. Falling suddenly on cara- 
.. in far off places, he carried off booty; but 

iy was his rule that wherever his men raided 
they should not touch any mosque, any Qoran, 
or the honour of any person. Whenever he 
vot hold of a Qoran, he kept it carefully and 
afterwards gave it to his Muslim followers. 
When any Hindu or Muslim was taken pri- 
soner, none of his soldiers durst cast a look of 
dishonour on him, but the captive was cared 


for and guarded till ransomed by his rela-. 


tives. But when any slave-girl* was taken, 
he kept her in his own possession, as if he 
were her owner by purchase. By his regu- 
lations, every kind of plunder taken by his 
followers,—except poor used apparel and brass 
and copper utensils,—had to be given up to 
him, [while he paid them fixed salaries from 
his treasury.] (Kbafi Khan, ii, 118 and 119.) 
News came from the Deccan that Shiva’s 
disturbances had passed beyond limit, that he 
was strengthening himself daily by raiding 
the Imperial dominions and plundering cara- 
“wans, and that he had seized Choul, Pabal, and 
her ports on the sea-board near Surat and 
looted ships on the way to Mecca. On the 
strength of some forts that he had built 
% This is not borne out by the other historians. On the contrary 


Shiva’s delicate and honourable treatment of female captives is 
noticed by all, and even Khafi Khan himself (i 390) praises him for 
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t 
on the coast he introducedl great confusion 
into sea and land. In Rajgarh he stamped 
copper coins and huns. (Khafi Khan, ‘i, 177), 


§32.—Shivaji submits to Jai =:ngh. 


At this time a Rajput named Muhakam 
Singh, who was deputed to Aurangnzbed, with 
10,000 cavalry, attacked Shiva br crdar of 
the Wmperor. Shivaji sent Pratap =aa, the 
Paymaster, with 20,000 men to opoze him. 
After a good fight, Muhakam Singh wns slain 
and his whole army plundered; 10,COC borses 
were thus secured by Shiva. 


The Emperor, hearing of this, senza strong 
force under Mirza Rajah Jai Singh asd Dilir 
Khan Afghan. They hastened to the Deecan 
and occupied Puna. Shiva wished [)° peace, 
and resolved within himself to holc a parley, 
as lie considered the [Rajput] general as a 
brother Hindu. As it had been so crdained 
by invisible Fate, the wish took a firm hold 
of his Mind, and he marched on Puna Mirza 
Rajah also, after consulting [his advisers] sent 
word to Shiva, saying, “Submissicn to the 
Emperor would increase your fornme and 
prosperity. Youshould, witha perfest y easy 
mind, gain the honour of an audiezce with 
the Emperor through our mediation. You 
and I are Hindus,~-men of the sare creed. 
No sort of fraud will mark our muti! deal- 
ings. Dharma and faith be [my] witness!” 
Shiva laid these words to bis heart and 
agreed, 

As Dilir Khan was not made a darty to 
these negociatious, he grew offended 31 hear- 
ing the news, and said, “I object tc making 
peace.” So he marched on alone, and dasieged 
and assaulted fort Purandhar. Baji Prabhu, 
who was posted there with 12,000 mex ceme 


’ down from the fort with 700 of his mer gave 


battle, demolished the [Mughal] earthworks, 
and most gallantly penetrated to tre camp 


his morality. In the inventory of the property left by =hva at his 
death we find mention of one thousand male and six hwrircd female 
slaves (Tarikh-i-Shivaji. 44, a.), the number of the latter semg neither 
larger nor disproportionate. 
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of Dilir Khan. Glose to the gate (deorhi) of 
Dilir Khan they put 500 Mughals to the sword 
and the dagger. At that moment Dilir Khan 
came forward crying, “Bravo! a thousand 
times bravo! I highly praise your valour and 
promise you your life.” Baji replied, “I am 
a servant of Shivaji. What have I vo do with 
your promise and assurance?” Saying this 
he advanced and wished to strike Dilir Khan, 
who nimbly shot him with an arrow. Others, 
too, struck him, and he was felled and killed 
by these successive blows. On this fleld 300 
[Maratha] heroes fell side by side; the others 
retreated to the fort. Dilir Khan pushed on 
his trenches (ran garha) and invested the 
fort, Mounting cannon upon a hillock named 
Rudramala he began to bombard the fort, The 
garrison said among themselves, “ Our leader 
has fallen. Now we should exert ourselves 
and show our heroism while life remains in 
our body and strength in our limbs.” Bravely 
girding up their loins they fought on. 

Shivaji on hearing of the death of the 
commandant of Purandhar thought within 
himself, “The families of all my officers are 
in that fort. Ifit be wrested from my hands, 
things will take a queer turn.” He, therefore, 
decided to make peace and, in view of the 
promises [made by Jai Singh], to interview 
him. 

Taking with himself Anand Rao, Niraji 
Panth, Natuji Farzand, Mahroji Parzand, 
Krishnaji Joshi, and Biswas Rao,—chiefs in 
whom he had perfect trust, he gave them 
pearl-strings for the neck, pearl-rings for the 
ear, toralis for the head, gold-embroidered 
coats and tash for the body, jewelled bracelets 
for the arm, and many other ornaments, 
decorated the horses of all with jewelled 
saddles, gold-laced bridles, and gold-plated 
nakhars, koudas, and pattahs, and, himself 
putting on a white tunic and turban, set out 
for the interview. On coming near [the camp] 
he thought, “If none advances to welcome 
me in the way it would be a great disgrace. 
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What sort of interview would then take 
place?” But when he arrived, Mirza Rajah 
came out to meet him, showed him the great- 
est honour and respect, and seated him on 
his masnuad. Anand Rao, one of the great: 
nobles, remained standing holding Shivaji’s’ 
shoes in his hands. All the assembly won- 
dered at the fidelity and obedience of [Shiva’s] 
followers. What added to the wonder was 
that all these faithful men were of high rank. 
Mirza Rajah and Shivaji retiring together 
held a private discussion and came to a 
satisfactory agreement. Promises were ex- 
changed and their minds laid at rest. After 
some repose, Dilir Khan was with much ado 
induced to give up the siege of Purandhar and 
to consent to the treaty. Shiva gave up 27 forts: 
into the hands of Dilir Khan and other capil 
tains of the Imperial army and asked for thé 
forts on the islands [Jinjera] which were in the 
hands of the Siddis [Abyssinians] subject to 
the Nizam Shah. [The Rajah] immediately 
afterwards summoned Siddi Khairiyat, Siddi 
Sandarus and Siddi Yaqut, and pressed them 
to surrender all these forts to Shiva; but they 


- replied that they would not do so without the 


Himperor’s order, 

A report was sent to the Emperor about 
Shiva’s demand and the answer of these men. 
He approved of [their refusal]. The Siddis 
serving in these forts were given Imperial 
favours and jagirs in Surat by way of reward ; 
and he ordered that they should build and 
equip two ships named the Zafar-shahi and 
the Nasrat-shahi.and two ghurabs (=gun- 
boats). The administration of the fleet (ar- 
mad) was entrusted to Siddi Sandarus. Two 
lacs of rupees were assigned on the revenue 
of Surat for the building and repair of the 
forts of Jinjera and the fleet. (revit 
vaji, pp. 21. a — 22. b). 

[The Mughal aceounts of Jai Singh’s war 
and treaty with Shivaji have been already 
published in my article “ Jai Singh and Shiva- 
ji” in the July number] 
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§33.—Shivaji’s Journey to the Mughal 
Court at Agra. 


[The Persian histories distinctly state that Shiva 
fied from Agra, (Alamgir-namah, p. 1621, Khafi Khan 
ii. 199.) Indeed itwas impossible for Delhi to have 
ates the scene of his captivity and romantic escape. 
He had audience of Auvangzib on the 12th May, 1666, 
and we know from the minute details of the Emperor's 
movements given in the court chronicles that he was 
at Agra all the time from the 15th February, to the 
9th October, of that year. So long as the captive 
Shah Jahan lived, Aurangzib carefully avoided Agra, 
and eyen removed from Agra fort to Delhi the In- 
perial treasures, hoarded by three generations of his 
ancestors, lest some pretender to the throne should 
gain admission there with Shah Jahan’s help and raise 
avast army with the treasure seized. But on the 
22nd January of this year the aged crownless Em- 

sror had been released from his palace-prison by 
Rin Aurangzib, therefore, decided to go to Agra 
and celebrate his next coronation day (27th March) 
with every pomp there. As he would not return to 
Delhi for some months, the ladies of his harem were 
prought away from that city to Agra. The royal 
treasures were now again removed to Agra fort, and 
they arrived there in 1,400 carts each drawn by eight 
oxen, on the same day as Shiva. It was simply impos- 
sible for Shiva to interview Aurangzib at Delhi for 
the very good reason that the latter was not there. 

Secondly, the historians praise Shiva’s cleverness 
in throwing his pursuers off the scent by first moving 
exactly contrary to his natural path. They all admit 
that after breaking prison he first went to Mathura. 
Now, from Delhi Mathura is the direct route to the 
Decean, while from Agra it is in an exactly opposite 
direetion. Hence, if he had fled from Delhi via 
Mathura he would have rushed straight into the 
jaws of death. 

I think this mistake of place crept into the popular 
account in the following way: people in those days 
talked and wrote of Shiva’s flight from “the capital,” 
and later generations naturally took the term to mean 
Delhi. But Delhi had no exclusive right to be called 
the capital of the Mughals ; Agra had as good a claim 
to e name. Indeed, under the Mughals,—a race of 
nomad origin,—any city where the Emperor happened 
to stay long enough was officially spoken of as the 
capital for the time being.——Jadunath Sarkar.} 


In reply to Jai Singh’s despatch the Emperor 
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ratified the treaty with tle Marsthas and 
ordered one lac of Rupees from the zzeesury 
of the Deccan tobe given to Shiva te cover 
the expenses of his journey to tre Court. 
Jai Singh sent him off in charge ci Ghazi 
Beg with many acts of regard. Sk.vs went 
home, took his son Sambhaji with himself, and 
started for the Court. When he teazhed. 
Aurangabad he had with himself 50C splendid- 
ly dressed troopers (who owned tue herses 
they rode on) and the same number c: excel- 
Jent foot soldiers. All the people came out 
to see him. But Saf Shikan Khan, « com- 
mander of 3,000 horse, considering S.vaasa 
mere zemindar and a Maratha, satin kis audi- 
ence hall with his diwan, paymaztar, and 
other Imperial officers, and only s_nt his 
nephew to meet Shiva, hoping that tas latter 
would come there to see him. 

Shiva was highly offended at this, and on 
entering the city took the road to the Mirza 
Rajah’s house. The nephew said, “ The Khan 
is waiting for you in the Audience Hall.” 
Shiva replied, “ Who is Saf Shikan Kaan and 
what post does he hold here? Whr has he 


_not advanced to: meet me in the way ? ” 


7 


Sending away the nephew and otasrs, he 
alighted at the Rajah’s house. In the afzer- 
noon the Khan and other Imperial 2fficers 
came to wait on him, walking up to his carpet 
and staying with him [for some time.] Next 
day Shiva returned the visit, seeing the offi- 
cers in due order according to their raris and 
treating everyone of them with pcLteness 
and affability. After staying for sometime at 
Aurangabad and getting the preseacs and 
money which the Emperor had ordeved che 
local officers to pay him, he left for the Court. 
(Dilkasha, pp. 57 and 58.) 


§ 34,—Shivaji’s Audience wiza 
Aurangzib. 


On the 9th May, 1666, Shivaji, sent by Ra,ah 
Jai Singh, arrived in the suburbs of ti= capi- 
tal. The Hmperor, “in order to soctke this 
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wild animal’s h@art,” ordered that MKumar 
Ram Singh (son of Jai Singh) and Mukhlis 
Khan should welcome him in the way, and 
usher him to the Presence, three days after- 
wards when the Emperor would be weighed 
[against gold and silver] on his birthday. 

As commanded, Kumar Ram Singh and 
Mukhlis Khan introduced Shivaji and his son, 
the boy Sambhaji, to His Majesty on the 12th 
May. ‘ Shiva professed the utmost humility, 
loyalty, lowliness, and submission and observ- 
ed the etiquette of service and the salute of 
devction: he kissed the ground [before the 
throne] and presented 1,500 mohurs as fine 
(nazar) and Rs. 6,000 as an offering (nusdér).” 
After making his bow he was by command 
given a place on the carpet near [the throne 
of] the Emperor and stood among the cele- 
brated nobles ata proper place. 

As Jai Singh had sent Shiva to the Court 
with the request that he might on his 
arrival be exalted with Imperial favours, the 
Emperor graciously overlooked his past offen- 
ces, His Majesty’s intention was to confer 
many kinds of favour on Shiva on the day 
of audience, permit him to come to the Court 
for some time, and then give him leave to 
depart. But as this wretch had passed all 
his life with the wild people of the jungle of 
ignorance, was intoxicated with pride, and 
had never before enjoyed the honour ofa royal 
audience,—he knew not the etiquette of Im- 
perial courts and cherished some absurd fan- 
cies and hopes. So, in spite of the great 
favour of the Hmperor, he, after standing for 
a while, created a scene, retired to a corner, 
and told Kumar Ram Singh that he was dis- 
appointed, making unreasonable and foolish 
complaints. 

The Hmperor on hearing of it considered 
Shiva unfit to come near {his throne] and sent 
him away to his quarters; hence the many 
favours intended for Shiva were not actually 
bestowed and he was forbidden the Court. 
Kumar Ram Singh, his intermediary, had a 
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house * outside the city, and was ordered to 

lodge Shiva near it and look after him, but, 
to bring with himself Sambha, a commander 
of five thousand, at every visit that he paid to_, 
the Oourt. : 

When the Emperor learnt of Shiva’s dec¢gp- 
tion and villainy and thought it probable that 
he would escape, he ordered Fulad Khan, the 
kotwal of the city, to station some police men 
and gunners round Shiva’s house and guard 
it. His Majesty also sent a letter to Jai 
Singh informing him of the state of affairs 
and asking him to write what he considered 
advisable about Shiva that the Emperor might 
act accordingly. 

[The above is the plain and meagre official account 
of the affair as given inthe court history, the Alam 
girnamah, pp. 962-970. The reader will note how. 
lowers Shiva, conceals facts disereditable to the 
Emperor by a rapid and vague description, and tries 
to zustify his deliberate insult and ill-treatment of 
Shivaji by speaking of many gracious “intentions 
royal favour” which could not be carried out simply 
through the fault of Shiva! I next give Khafi Khan’s 
version which is more consistent with reason and 
probability, and bears the impress of truth on the 
face of it, But we must, as usual, make some allow- 
ance for his hostility to the Marathas. ] 

After the war with Bijapur, in which Shiva 
had shared in Jai Singh’s gallant exploits, the 
Rajah sent him to the Court, giving him hopes. 
of many kinds of Imperial favour and himself’ 
Standing security for his being pardoned by 
the Emperor. On the 12th May, Shivaji ar- 
rived [at Agra] with his son Sambha, 9 years 
old. With great humility and shame he had 
audience, presenting 1,500 mohurs and Rs. 6,000 
(a total amounting to Rs, 30,000 of that time). 
The Emperor commanded him to be made to 
standin the rank of commanders of five thou- 
sand men. oy 


® So Shiva was lodged in and escaped from the Jaipur Bouse in 
Agra. This fact must add to its historic associations. We-know that 
the site of the Taj Mahal was originally part of Jai Singh’s extensive 
pack. Itwasalso “outside the city.” So the Jaipur house must have 
been near it, in the well Jaid out Macdonnell Park that now separates 
the Taj from the Fort. Would any reader at Agra inquire? 
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As his eight year old son (Sambha) had 
been created a commander of five thousand 
_ during his absence [from the Court] and his 
~ yelative Netaji, too, had been raised to the 
a same rank, this stupid* empty-brained proud 
llow (i.e., Shivaji) expected no less high a 
dignity than the command of 7,000 men. He 
did not receive most of the royal favours with 
the promise of which the Rajah had consoled 
him,—because this wretch’s acts had excited 
hatred in the pious Emperor’s heart. Nor did 
he meet with the honourable welcome on the 
way (istiqbal) that he had expected. There- 
fore, before the robe jewels and elephant, 
which had been kept ready for him, could be 
bestowed, he displayed his folly and meanness, 
instantly took refuge in cunning, deceitfully 
Rammed heart-sickness, retired to a nook, 
fiung himself down upon the ground like a prey 
pierced with the arrow (or) just entrapped, 
then after a time cunningly and deceitfully 
ecovered consciousness, aud complained to 
Kumar Ram Singh, professing a desire to 
* conmnit suicide (Khafi Khan, ii. 189-190). 
[Below is given the same story as narrated by the 
Ditkasha and the Tarikh-i-Shivaji, the latter of which 
records the absurd and incredible account current 
among the Marathas.] 
























At the audience with the Emperor, Shivaji did 
not get the honours he had expected, but was 
made to stand among the commanders of five 
thousand. He asked “What noble is stand- 
ing here?” and was told that it was Rajah 
Rai Singh Sisodia [a subordinate of Jai Singh 
and commander of 95,000.) After standing 
for a time, Shivaji burst into tears and 
fainted. The Mmperor ordered him to be re- 
moved to the porch of the private room 
(ghusal-khanah), sprinkled with rose-water, 
2nd, fanned, thinking that he had fainted in 
sxzziness at the sight of the splendour and 
pomp of the Imperial Court. None could guess 
his real cunning. On recovering he cried out, 


* From Khafi Khan’s own words it is clear that Shivaji’s expec- 
tation was most reasonable and not at all indicative of “stupidity” or 
“é . 3 

pride. 
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“Carry me to the place appoint=d for my 
stay.” This was done. There he began to 
talk foolishly as if gone mad: “I em a sinner 
fallen into the claws of the rovel fa.con. 
Why does he not quickly slay m=°” His 
wretched speech was reported to E's Majes- 
ty who ordered Ram Singh, son of the Mirza 
Rajah, a four hazari, to guard him. “Dilkasha, 
pp. 58 and 59). 

Shivaji had begged permission t= wails on 
the Emperor, but [on condition thal] Rajpur 
should be given to him as jagir, Ths Mughal 
chiefs had agreed to it, and had se=t him to 
the Court with Ram Singh Hada. His son, 
Sambhaji, accompanied him. When near the 
capital, Shiva said, “I shall not berd my dead 
to make lurnish (bow).” Ram Since replied, 
“The Emperor is the Shadow of Goac; respect 
and obedience to him brings grezser pros- 
perity in this world and the nexi’ LEven- 
tually he reached the Court and had wadience. 
The Emperor had heard of Shiva’s dis-bedi2znuce 
and pride, and, in order to satisfy the 3.iquette 
of the Court, ordered a narrow and Isv arch to 
be set up in the gate of the Hall of -udience, 
hoping that in passing through it Sk.va would 
be compelled by the low height of tls arch to 
bend his head and at that very mcment the 
chobdar would usher him in accorcécnre with 
the Oourt rules. 

Shiva in coming saw the low door, tefiected, 
and first put his leg inside; he thus entered 
without bowing. The darogha s£1vanced, 
took him by the hand and told hic to make 
the kurnish in the proper way. Shiva stayed 
him with his hand and advanced. When he 
arrived near the throne, Ram Singh zeckoned 
to him to stand below the ranks of tie cnief 
nobles. Shiva, displeased at heart, sat down 
behind the High Diwan, who with Kam Siagh 
turned their backs to him, stood up and said 
to the Emperor, ““He has never betore had 
the honour of a royal audience; Sence his 


{+ Our author has confounded Kumar Ram Sing} (Kachhwah) 
with Ram Singh Hada. 
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rude behaviour. " ‘His Majesty said, “Let 
him go away.” “On Shivaji’s departure the 
Emperor was displeased and ordered Siddi 
Fulad to keep him under surveillance and 
guard. From this Shiva learned that the 
Emperor was angry [with him] and he there- 
fore thought of a remedy. Through Ram 
Singh he submitted this prayer, “I have 
brought with myself some presents of our 
country. If it pleases His Majesty I may 
Offer them to him.” But it was declined. 
(Tarikh-i-Shivaji, 22b. and 23a.). 


§ 835.—Shivaji’s Clever Escape. 


Official version.—Aiter two or three days’ 
exclusion from the audience, Shiva lost pride 
and came [back] to his senses. In fear he 
now tried to find a remedy for his [calamitous] 
state and sought the intercession of the 
grandees with professions of humility and 
regret. But the Emperor did not favour him 
with audience, though Sambha continued to 
come with Ram Singh. 

Jai Singh’s reply arrived to this effect: “I 
have given Shivaji my promise and word, and 
Tam stillin the midst of my mission here, [so 
that I cannot go to the court to settle the 
matter personally]. Should your Majesty 
forgive his faults, it would be doing a great 
favour and honour to me, and at the same 
time promoting the Imperial interests and 
helping on our operationsin this quarter.” He 
also gave an assurance that Shiva would not 
deviate from the path of obedience nor tread 
- that of rebellion.* Aurangzib, out of regard 
for Jai Singh, accepted his recommendation, 


% It is most tantalising that Jai Singh's Despatches (Paris MS.) 
ands abraptly in the midst of the siege of Purandhar, and hence we 
have no authentic contemporary record of the actual terms under 
which Shiva made peace. I suspect that he must have received 
from ths Rajput prince, a vague general promise of royal favour 
which naturally loft the door open for mutual misunderstanding and 
complamt of breach of faith. 


t Anollow defence. Aurangzib had plenty of time to do this 
betweer. the receipt of Jai Singh's reply and Shiva’s escape, but did 
not. The official explanation looks like an afterthought. Indeed 


-planned an escape; and as the police and 
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ordered Fulad Khan to withdraw the guards 
from around his house, and showed greater 
favour than before to Sambha. [In fact] His . 
Majesty’s wish was to restore Shiva soon to - 
the honour of audience, bestow favours, and:~ 
then permit him to depart to his home.T . 
Shiva, [rightly] dreading’ the Imperial 
wrath and punishment for his offences, 




























artillery men were withdrawn, and Ram 
Singh, too, slackened his watch, he after 
feigning illness fled with his son on the 19th 
August, 1666. 


The Hmperor on hearing of it grew angry 
with Ram Singh, dismissed him from his 
peerage (inansab), forbade him the Court, and 
wrote to Jai Singh to arrest by stratagem 
Netaji, { Shiva’s kinsman and general, whi 
was in the Rajah’s army [with a contingent 
of Maratha auxiliaries], and to send him to 
the Court lest he should slip away and join 
Shiva. (Alamgirnamah, pp. 970-972). 

Khafi Khaw’s account :—At first Shiva cun- 
ningly professed friendliness to the nobles 
and to Kumar Ram Singh, sent presents and 
rarities of the Deccan to them, and thus 
made them his mediators for pardon,—dis- 
playing repentance and shame for what he 
had done. Then he feigned illness, groaning 
and crying aloud, and, showing [signs of] 
increased weakness on the ground of pain in 
the liver and spleen, he took to his bed. 
Thereaiter giving out that the disease had 
developed into soreness of the lungs, he sub- 
jected himself to the medicines and treatment 
of Hindu physicians. Some time passed thus. 


Awrangzib admits in his last will and advice jo his sons, “Negligence 
for a single moment causes a king’s humiliation. Many years have 
passed since the flight of the wretched . hive took place through 
[our] neglect, and it has necessitated all these troublesome exegs 

[on my part] to the end of my life.’ (Irvine MS. No. 252, f°. 
The reader will note how the Court chronicler hurries over the 
episode, as it reflects discredit on the Emperor ! 


t Netaji was treacherously arrested and sent to the capital, 
where he was converted io Islam under the title of Mohammad Quli 
Khon (see Slasiv~-ul-umara, iii. 577.) 
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Next he announced his cure, took the bath 
of recovery, and began to distribute rewards 
to his physicians, musicians, and friends, to 
feed the Brahmans, and to give pious offerings 
(tasadduq) of raw grain and money to the 
Hindu and Muslim poor. Large baskets lined 
With paper were filled with sweetmeats and 
sent tothe mansions of the nobles and the 
monasteries of fagirs. Then, on the plea that 
he was going to give two or three swift horses 
to Brahmans, he sent them with his trusty 
confidants to a suitable place 28 miles (?) from 
the capital, and had them kept ready there. 

After this he placed in his bed a devoted 
servant, who somewhat resembled him in 
figure and appearance, and whom he had with 


. great foresight secured long ago and kept 


-_ 


ed that he had fled. 


with himself for such a day,—put his own 
-jJewelled gold bracelet on his arm, and 
instructed him that after his flight the servant 
should cover his body with a thin sheet, 
thrust the arm with the bracelet out of it, 
and feign sleep when anyone moved within 
or outside the house. 

Then Shiva and his son crouched in two 
baskets, and giving out that these contained 
sweetmeats for presentation to the Brahmans 
and beggars of Mathura, he issued from Agra 
in the evening and went where the horses 
were kept. 

The story runs that next day, 15 hours 
after his flight, a Deccani courier (harkara) 
employed asa spy and informer reported to 
the Emperor that Shiva had got out and was 
fleeing. The kotiwal was ordered to inquire, but 
he said that the guards were present around 
his house. Again the courier strongly assert- 

The kotwal’s men went 
in and saw Shiva sleeping, the bracelet on his 
asm peeping from under his thin cover. For 
«. third time the courier urged, “If Shiva 
has not by this time covered 80 or even 100 
miles, you may slay me.” Thena [thorough] 
inquiry was made and the escape discovered. 
(Khafi Khan, ti. 198—200.) 
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The Dilkasha writes : Sylva pravel io the 
Hmperor, “Ihave now come to the capztal. 
My men, who were born and accuaszomed tc 
the Deccan, cannot bear the climate o- 
Hindustan. Please allow them tt veturr 
home.” The Hmperor gladly ccnsentec. 
Shiva remained with his son and a few trusted 
Officers, all others were sent evny7. From 
before this he had been distributing sweet- 
meats every Thursday. Large bnzkets, eacc 
requiring several men to carry it, were sent 
out of his house for distributio:. A larg= 
crowd used to gather before his dcar ~o receive 
these alms, 

At the request of Ram Singh t_e HEmpercr 
ordered that Yulad Khan, the kci:vel, should 
take over from his men the work of garding 
Shiva. Shiva’s behaviour threw 2; pell ove_ 
the Khan’s men. It was his wont to shor 
himself to his guards every rcining abu 
evening; from the evening he slept on the 
plea of illness, 

One day after informing his ccnfidential 
officers of his design, he made = ave slee7 
on his charpai (string-bed) and leaving th= 
Zor 3 constant attendants of his bed-roo 
there, he crept into an empty bazLet Simse.? 
put his son in another, sent a few fuskets ft. 
of sweets before these, and so le*L -he house 
Coming out of the basket, he took the rouc 
to Mathura. A pony had beer xeps readr 
for his son outside the city ;-plac.ug the ber 
on it, he walked [by its side] anl quicki: 
covered the distance. 

Next morning the watchmen cere filler 
with suspicion at not sceing him at the usuc_ 
time. They informed IFulad Khe-, vho enter- 
ed the bed-room and roused the slesper. Ts: 
slave got up. On being askec wo ha was 
and where Shiva was, he repiec, “In ths 
evening he had placed me on the czarpci ani 
gone away, I know not whither.” Fuad 
Khan led away the slave anc some othe 
[servants] bound and reported to bas Empero., 
who bade a strict search to be made ex 
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sent orders to the governors of the provinces 
to arrest Shiva. Pandit Rai alias Krishna 
Bhaskar,* darogha of the couriers, was dis- 
graced for failing to bring the news of the 
flight. (Dilkasha, pp. 59 and 60.) 


§ 36.—Maratha aceount of the Escape. 


When the news of Shiva’s imprisonment 
[at Agra] reached the Deccan, Rajah Shabji 
was greatly grieved at it and abstained from all 
earthly enjoyments, Kheluji, son of Shahji’s 
uncle, who had served Rajah Khel Karn be- 
fore and who on that Rajabh’s death had 
withdrawo himself from earthly joys and 
turned recluse, engaging in [constant] prayer, 
—now came to Shahji and tried to console 
and cheer him, saying, “Shiva from his 
boyhood up has ever been successful and vic- 
torious. Now that he is in misfortune, I shall 
gointhe garb of a fagir and try to release 
hin. Our wish will most probably succeed, 
througl the grace of the true Cause of Causes,” 
Then he took a large sum of money and set 
out for Agra,f committing his son Parshuji 
to the loving care of Shahji, who employed 
him with 30,000 men to govern Karnatik, 
while he himself went to Krishna-tirth, a 
Hindu shrine, and engaged in devotions. 

At Agra Shiva was busy seeking means of 
escape. One day he petitioned the Hmperor 
through Ram Singh, “Ihave brought some 
gifts and fruits of my country for the nobles of 
the Court. If it pleases His Majesty I may 
send the presents to them.” The Emperor 
gave his assent. From that day onward large 
baskets (petara) full of sweets and fruits were 
continually sent to the houses of the maznsab- 
dars, and baskets used to come in and go out 
on this pretext. [At last] the guards taking it 
on trust, neglected [to examine them]. 

Shiva took to his bed on the plea of illness 
and slept from morn to eve. After a day 


* Krishnaji Bhaskar was an agent or diplomat of Shivaji. Pandit 
Rao was the ticle of Shiva's Nyayashastri or expounder of Hindu 
law. The text is either wrong or refers toa different person alto- 
gether. 


t The text always gives Delhi, which I have changed to Agra. 
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or two had passed thus, he said to his guards, 
“Tam too weak to stand up or move about. 
Do you stay outside for a moment while [I 
take my food and drink. The bustle and 
exertion of talking would greatly weaken 
my heart; it would bea most kind turn Hat 
you spare me.” He gave them a Jarge sum. 
as tip, and they, charmed with his soft words, 
grew negligent. Some time before this he 
had sent away his trusted servants and fol- 
lowers a few at a time. Niraji Panth, in 
whom he had the greatest trust, was ordered 
to wait for him at an appointed place. When 
he had made satisfactory arrangements on 
every side, one evening in the midst of a 
large traffic which thronged the streets, he 
with his son issued in baskets, went out of the 
city and burnt the baskets (the means of his 
success). Meeting Nirajithe two decided not ' 
to return by the way by which they had come 
[from the Deccan] as it would be full of dan- 
gers, but took the path of Kurukshetra. 

When leaving his prison-house he had made 
Mahroji Farzand to lie down on his bed and 
left a servant to tend him, so that none might 
discover the secret [of his flight], Harly next 
morping Mahroji came out with the servant. 
The guards asked, “How is Shivaji?” They 
replied, “He is sleeping; his head-ache is 
very bad to-day ; make less noise.” Then they, 
too, wended their own way. When two or four 
hours had passed and no sound come out of 
the house, the guards entered and saw the 
room empty. They could do nothing, but sent 
a report to the Emperor, who ordered the 
guards of the fords and highways to be on the 
alert and not to let Shiva slip away. He was 
to be caught and brought back as a prisoner. 
But it was allin vain. (Tarilch-i-Shivaji, pp. 


23 a—24 b). a 


§37.—_Adventures during Shiva’s flight. 


As it was expected that Shiva would flee 
to the Deccan by way of Guzerat and Berar, 
sergeants (gurz-bardar, lit., mace-bearers) 
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were first sent to that side with all speed, 
and afterwards to the other provinces. T'o- 
wards Benares, whither he had really gone, 
they were sent four, five, or even seven days 
' after his flight. 
~ From Agra in six hours he reached Mathura, 
where he shaved off his beard and moustaches, 
smeared ashes on his own and his son’s face, 
aud in the company of a few faqirs enjoying 
his secret crossed the Jumna at an obscure 
ford and took the roadto Benares, travelling 
in the darkness of the night, with swift 
Deccani couriers, who are practised in the 
art of travelling under various disguises and 
assumed characters. Forty or fifty men,—his 
couriers and other dependants—accompanied 
a disguised as Hindu fagirs and divided 
into three groups, Bairagis, Gosains, and 
' Udasis. He had filled his hollowed out walking 
sticks with costly gems and as many ashrafis 
and hus (gold coins) as he could carry, and 
then closed their holes. Some money was 
sewn under his old shoes. One diamond of 
great value and some rubies were covered 
with wax and sewn in the dresses of the 
couriers [or] carried in the mouths of his com- 
panions, 


So they travelled and arrived at a place where 
the faujdar, Ali Quli, had learnt of Shiva’s 
flight from the private letter of his agent at 
the Court before the arrival of the sergeants 
with the royal letters [to arrest him]. He 
ordered all these three parties of fagirs with 
many other travellers to be thrown into prison 
and began an investigation. For one night 
and day they were kept under arrest. Next day 
at midnight, Shiva went alone to the private 
room of the faujdar, and said, “I am Shiva, 


fm have with me a precious diamond and a 


eby worth more than a lac of rupees. If you 


wish to send me to the Court alive as a captive - 


or send there my severed head and thus lose 
these two priceless gems, then lo! here Iam, 
and here is my head! Otherwise do not detain 
us.” Ali Quli preferred present gain to a 


_—-cannteetti ttt 
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problematic reward from Sche E=mpe*o7, toce 
the two precious stones, and next morninc 
after making some inquiry and th:eais let o= 
all the faqirs and travellers. 

Shiva moved so quickly that no swift foot- 
man or harkara could overtake Lim. But 
after arriving at Allahabad, though he | imself 
could still travel very fast, his yourg soa 
Sambha was footsore and became a drag ou 
him. . 

In one of the villages of Allahezad Lved a 
Brahman of note, named Kabka.as _—Kavi 
kulesha) the hereditary priest an= azquaint 
ance of Shiva’s forefathers, whc fad once 
made a pilgrimage to Alahabad.* 

When a respectable and wealth} Hinde 
arrives at a holy place, itis customary fcr him 
to give a note stamped with his owr sezl<o the 
Brahman (panda) who ministers tc him [who 
thus becomes the priest of his dzsc-zndants 
and keeps a record of their lineage for fiture 
use]. Shiva found him out, entrustad h.s son 
to him with some jewels and gold evias and 
gaid, “If I live, reach home, and wits to you 
in my own hand,f then convey £ambla to 
me by the road and in the manver I shall 
indicate. Otherwise, [commit you ¢.1d nm? son 
to God’s hands. But take care, do 29° move 
from your place at any request of tae boy 
or his mother’s letter.’ Then leaiinz with 
Sambha an old trustworthy Brabmea servant 
of his own (who had found out Kabka_as for 
him) and a few years’ expenses, he went 
towards Benares. 

After entering Benares he went tc tke r:ver- 
side two hours before dawn to bathe ard per- 
form the customary rites of the Hincus there. 
He had not yet done shaving his tee and 
washing his body, and the shades of the night 
still lingered, when a clamour rose ~ket ser- 
geants had come from the court wth the 
news of Shiva’s flight anda hue ard cry was 
raised after him. 

* The text has Benares, evidently a slip of the pen. 


{ I presume Khafi Khan forgot that Shiva was illizerate. But he 
may have meant affixing the seal. 
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(In this connectin Khafi Khan narrates the 
following anecdote told to him by Nabha, a 
Brahman physician of Surat, where the Khan 
was then serving] :—-* It is the custom for poor 
Brahman youths to go to Benares from far 
and near to learn astrology, medicine or theo- 
logy. They choose one of the Brahmans of the 
place as their master, receive his teaching, 
attend at the river bank every morning and 
evening on behalf of their master, perform the 
usual religious services for the pilgrims who 
come to bathe, and honestly make over to him 
whatever is received asfee. The master feeds 
and clothes his pupils according to their need. 
I had been serving for 3 or 4 years one of the 
Benares Brahmans as his pupil, but he stinted 
me infood. At last, one morning while it was 
still dark, I went to the river as usual; a man 
seized my hand, thrust intoit a handful of 
jewels, ashrafis and huns, and said “ Don’t open 
your fist, but quickly finish the bathing rites 
for me.” I had not yet done shaving and bath- 
ing him, when a hue and cry arose and the 
news of the arrival of sergeants for Shiva 
spread. When I was on the alert I found that 
the man to whom I had been ministering had 
slipped away. Iknew it was Shiva. He had 
given me 9 gems, 9 ashrafis and 9 huns. Then 
without going to my master I turned towards 
my country and reached Surat. The grand 
house that I have here was bought with that 
money.” 

In short, Shiva travelled from Benares by 
way of Bihar-Patna and Ohanda, through 
jungly and difficult tracts, assuming a new 
dress and character everywhere, and at last 
reached Haidarabad in the Deccan. (Khafi 
Khan, pp. 201 and 217-220). 

[The Dilkasha, p. 61, tells a slightly different 
story] :—Arriving at Mathura, Shivaji shaved 
off his beard and moustaches and long 
front locks, left his son in the house of a 
good and esteemed Brahman known to him 
from before, ... and then went like a religious 
mendicant by way of Allahabad and Benares 
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towards Gaya. There be joined two men, 
whom he had with great foresight sent 
before, and started for Orissa. Through 


travelling on foot over long distances every - 


day, he felt the need of riding. At the time - 


of buying a pony he had not a sufficient niun- 
ber of rupees with him; so, opening his purse 
of mohurs he gave a few gold coins to the 
horse-dealer. The flight of Shiva had been 
already noised abroad, and the man said, 
“Perhaps you are Shiva, as you are paying 
such a large price fora small pony!” Shiva 


gave him the entire purse and fled thence. - 


After worshipping Jagannath (in Orissa), he 
returned home by way of Haidarabad. 
Maratha Accownt:—Shivaji after leaving 


; 


his prison followed the road of ane 


travelling by night and passing the day it 
some safe place. In the course of time he 
reached Mathura in the guise of a sanyast. 


Krishnaji Panth, Kashi Panth and Baji Panth, . 


three brothers of the Maratha [Brahman] 
caste, lived there, and were known to Niraji 
Panth, who had accompanied Shivaji from 
the time of his flight. Reaching Mathura, he 
went to their house, told them everything 
without reserve, and asked their help, which 
they gave. Shivaji entreated them, “ Keep 
my son Sambhaji in your house. Disguise him 
asa Brahman and bring him up with your 
ownsons. One of you three brothers should 
accompany me.” Krishnaji went with Shiva 
to Benares. Thence travelling by way of 
Gondwana and Bhagnagar (=Haidarabad) he 
reached his own country, through God’s grace 
passing safely all the many dangers that 
crossed his path. (Tarikh-i-Shivaji, 24, b and 
25, a. | 


§ 88..-Return of Sambhaji. 


[On reaching the Deccan] Shiva set himself 
to bring away Sambha in company with 
Kashi Panth and Baji Panth.. When these 
three left Mathura, the guards at a ferry 
stopped them saying, “ This is a high-born lad, 






= 
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you have abducted him by means of tempta- 
tion.” The two [Brahman] brothers, how- 
ever, asserted that the boy was of their 
family. To remove their suspicion they 
ate off the same plate as Sambha, [proving 
their kinship], and thus got over the danger. 
On the boy being safely brought back to 
Shiva, he gave large presents to the poor 
and to faqirs, and the title of Wiswas 
Rao to [each of] these three brothers with 
one lac of hun (i. ¢, 4 lacs of rupees) as 
their reward, and kept them in his court with 
every consideration [Tarilch-i-Shivaji, 25, a]. 

[The Dilkasha, however, tells another story]. 
The trusty Brahman [of Mathura] disguised 
Sambha~—who had long hair and was not 
wanting in beauty—in a woman’s garb, took 
his family with himself, represented the boy 
as his poor relative (adjiza), and so conduct- 
ed him safely to Shiva. 

Khafi Khan's account.—-Shiva, pretending 
that a letter had come from Kabkalas, an- 
nounced the news of his son’s death and 


went into mourning for hing The righbou-- 
ing chieftains and some [Mughel] robles arc. 
Rajputs serving in the Deccan,—whc used t 
correspond secretly with him,—vwzote hic 
letters of condolence. Sambha's vife, wh: 
was grown up to womanhood, w-siael to burt 
herself, but Shiva with many entreeties dis- 
suaded her and performed all <ke rises c: 
sradh. The news was conveyed to Aurangzi= 
by the letters of the news-writezs and re- 
porters of Surat and other places reer it. and 
His Majesty remarked “ One bramblette less. 
and the earth grown the cleaner !"’ After four 
or five months Sambha arrived wick Zabkalas 
from Allahabad, and great was tke -ejoicinge 
at his return! When Shiva’s vife anc 
friends asked hum why he had sprea:l ~he false 
report, he replied, “If by this rumour I hac 
not lulled to sleep the Hmperor’s we tchfainess 
and strict search for my son, his safe coming 
from a distance of two months’ jetrrsy by a 
path full of daugers would have de2n very 
difficult.” (ii. 229.) 
JADUNATH & RAR. 
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absence of working capital in her, have 

been the burden of complaint of a great 
many writers—both Indian and Anglo-Indian 
--on the economic history of the country. 
Writers of acknowledged authority like the 
late Mr. William Digby, Mr. Romesh Chandra 
Dutt and Mr. Dadadbhai Naoroji, attribute this 
state of things to the drain of India’s wealth 
to foreign shores. 

Nobody can shut his eyes to the widespread 
poverty of India and her growing destitution. 
It may partly be true that there are here 
and there in India some well-to-do families 


Ps growing poverty of India and the 


possessed of a few valuable plates 2.1d rich 
jewellery, but they view these as sc many 
heirlooms. Under these circumstan:es, to 
expect these few rich men to sence él their 
plates and jewellery to the meltiaz 201, to 
provide capital for industrial purpos-s and 
economic enterprises in which ther cen dnly 
with difficulty be made to believe, ‘s * over- 
look the ingrained prejudices of tke Indians 
against speculations. Nevertheless w= note 
with satisfaction that the practice cf bairving 
money underground or investing it in, ewel- 
lery, which yields no profit, is ran:dlz dis- 
appearing with the growth of the sprit of 
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industrialism and Whe dawn of enlightenment. 
People would now-a-days prefer to invest 
their wealth, if they have any at all, in banks 
managed on sound principles. 

Looking for capital elsewhere, we cannot be 
blind to the potentiality of the by no means 
inconsiderable wealth wé have among us 
accumulated in the form of cash or jewellery 
in many of our Indian temples. It is about 
the prospect of these temples figuring as 
capitalists and masters of industry that we 
intend to speak in this paper. 

India is eminently known to be a land of 
temples. The wealth of her temples had in 
ancient times been the attraction of invaders. 
From the days of Somnath which opened its 
bowels full of gems to the iconoclast from 
Ghazni till to-day, the various temples of 
India, have been proprietors of large wealth, 
which has been generally lying idle. We 
have no definite idea as to the property 
owned by the temples in Northern India. 
Such notable places of pilgrimage as Benares, 
Gaya, Jagannath and Pandharpur could be 
owners of no mean wealth. But if one takes 
stock of the wealth in the South Indian 
temples, one is inclined to think, that our 
industrial outlook need not, after all, be so 
hopeless, as it has of late been proclaimed to 
be. The writer of this article has had ample 
opportunities to know or hear about the 
magnitude of wealth in these temples. The 
indulgent reader will kindly bear with me in 
my enumeration of the names of some of the 
richest temples of India, and I am sure then 
he would be able to make an estimate of this 
wealth himself. There is in the district of 
Madura a temple dedicated to Vishnu, known 
popularly as the Alagar Sannithi, whose 
wealth in jewellery alone is said to be im- 
measurable. Thereisin the same district 
another temple dedicated to the Meenakshi- 
amman whose property is said to exceed 
Alagar’s. Ooming to the district of Trichino- 
poly, there isSrirangam, the holy shrine of the 
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far-famed Ranganadaswami, possessed of an 
enormous mass of superfluous jewellery and 
other wealth estimated at nearly a hundred 
lakhs of rupees, or thereabouts. In Tanjore 
we have the temples at Tanjore, Kumbaconum, 
Mannargudi and Tiruvalur, owning Immense 
wealth. Again, the celebrated shrine of Ven- 
katachalapati in the district of North Arcot 
has au amazingly abundant mass of wealth 
whose magnitude has been the talk of many 
a pilgrim. It was only the other day that a 
sum of one lakh was lost to the temple by the 
sudden crash of the Arbuthnots, and yet we 
may be sure, the Devasthanam has neither felt 
nor has become much the worse for it. The 
temple is, moreover, the absolute mortgagee 
of the whole village of Arni. The Mahant of 
Tripeti is said to be rolling in wealth, literally. 
There are a host of other temples at Con- 
jevaram, Chidambaram, Nagore and other 
places. Most of these temples are regular 
places of pilgrimage and they are ever and 
anon drawing into their long pouches a goodly 
number of stray gold and silver coins and 
trinkets so religiously contributed by the 
zealous pilgrim, which go to swell their already 
enormous wealth. J am sure that everyone of 
these temples can provide capital for starting 
one or more industries in their neighbour- 
hood, on western lines with the aid of 
machinery. The gods seem to have had even 
in ancient times enough partiality for specu- 
lative and industrial enterprises. In Dr. 
Head’s translation of the Numismatic chro- 
nicle, it Is mentioned on the authority of 
Ourtius that the gods were the capitalists of 
Greece. History has chronicled the fact 
that Delphi accumulated its treasure and was 
able to furnish state-loans to communities 
that stood in favour with its priesthood. In 
another work entitled ‘The Life and Customs 
of the Assyrians and Babylonians’ it is said 
that the gods were likewise the capitalists 
of early Babylon. There, indeed, as we can 
gather from the evidence of Tablets, the 
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accumulated wealth of the temples played a 
very prominent part in the commercial life of 
the community. A mau starting business 
would naturally borrow the requisite capital 
from the treasury of the sun-god as one would 
do in modern times from a bank or lending 
agency. The fact that the papacy with its 
splendour of wealth and immensity of in- 
fluence could guide the destinies of the Holy 
Roman Empire, by bringing to bear on it its 
magnificent power, is another illustraton of 
the compatibility of temporal concerns with 
spiritual. The early history of_ the develop- 
ment of industry in Hngland and some other 
Huropean countries shows how much they 
owe their progress to the fostering care of 
the churches. Even in India instances are 
not wanting wherein the gods have partici- 
pated in business concerns. It will not only 
be in accordance with precedents, but also 
with the spirit and necessity of the times 
that these shrines should figure as pioneers 
of business ventures on western lines with 
native capital, and thus set an example to 
individual capitalists who seem to fight shy 
of them. 

Fivery one is acquainted with the fact of how 
many of our industries are worked by foreign 
capital and how many by indigenous capital. 
The proportion which the latter bears to the 
former is deplorably insignificant. We do not 
overlook the fact that individual Indian capi- 
talists could do enough work on a small scale. 
But to undertake enterprises on a grander 
scale, involving as they do a large capital and 
efficient control, is not at present suited to 
their nature and condition. There is always 
present in them the temptation of greater 


pecuniary gain, the hurry to get their divi- - 


dend, to reap the fruit before it is ripe and an 
anxiety to enrich themselves before their 
efforts mature, that is inas short a time as 
they can; and again there is also absent in 
them that buoyancy of hope which alone 
could sustain them in times of anxiety, crisis 
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or distress. But not so With aa propose 
god-capitalists. They can worx a. = disaZ 
vantages for some time, if need be. Ax} 
initial failure in the case of our cizite-zapite.- 
ists cannot destroy their faith in she enter- 
prises undertaken, as they car zope wi. 2 
difficulties incidental to an incipiea: business 
venture, backed up as they are by a goad 
supply of capital which could be transmuted 
into expert knowledge, efficiens Izbour anc 
able management. 

It used to be a good business mucim, that 
the saving of money like the g2tting of ic. 
should be intelligent of a purpose beyonc. 
It should not be the miser’s saving 7c: seving’ : 
sake, but for the sake of some w=rt_y objec. 
to be accomplished by the mcner saved. 
There is no sense in having redunian’+ masses: 
of jewellery or gold, over and abote waat is 
needed for the decoration of the idsi: curing 
the course of temple festivals. In Srrangam. 
Tripeti and Madura the jewels in ¢ach of the 
temples are a lot too many of the same sort, 
and we can safely say that not ev=n 10 per 
cent, of these are ever worn by the ‘dols in all 
the festivals taken together. “hese in fact 
are the real wealth of the country 7h.ch may 
be rightly said to be hoarded and Ir ng idle. 
If the authorities of these temples carld only 
be prevailed upon to dispose of the 3snpe2rfuous 
jewellery and with the money realized could 
be made to engage in business enterprises, 
we should yet live to see the resuscitition of 
many of our dead or decaying industris. By 
no means would the national gods cz: India, 
could they be made to live by any mechod of 
anthropomorphism, by no means] sir would 
they view with unconcern, the ‘icuszrial 
decay of the land whose presicing Jeities 
they are reputed to be, ‘if they cu'r knew 
they could save her from such destis_tion and 
danger. These temples would, by no means, 
be deemec to be going out of the ray, if 
they should launch on business ventcres. It 
is all a question of sentiment and 27 rigid 
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sentimentalism has done us more harm than 
good, in the whole history of our progress, 
and it is meet we discard it. There is nothing 
which anybody can do which does not become 
grand and noble if only it is done largely 
enough and well enough. The gods who 
have been figuring as landlords and 
litigants may go one step further and 
become masters of industry likewise. 

It is the common complaint of a great many 
people that the majority of our temples serve 
as powerful incentives to the idle instincts of 
a lot of lazy vagabonds and that they unfor- 
tunately tend to foster the parasitic growth 
of demi-moudes, The starting of the Dharma- 
rakshini Sabha, it is hoped, will remedy 
most cf the present evils that have crept into 
them for along time. It is most respectfully 
commended to the kind consideration of the 
Sabha that it should find its way to add to its 
progremme the responsible task of persuad- 
ing these temples so richly endowed, to do 
the substantial work of pioneering Indian 
industries on western lines. What the Basel 
Mission. at Calicut has been doing with the 
insignificant contributions of a few zealous 
Ohristians, a celebrated shriné like Tripeti or 
Srirangam can also do and that on a grander 
scale and much better, financed as they are 
by the perennial tributes of the masses and 
classes alike. 

The field of operation for these temples is 
quite extensive and varied. They can set up 
Technical Schools wherein old methods of the 
land which are cheap and suited to our condi- 
tions, can be taught to students and can 
maintain them justin the same way as they 
do Pathasalas. They can, without any diffi- 
culty, send students to the commercial col- 
leges of Japan, United States, Germany and 
Hogland, to learn the intricacies of the new 
methods which have become so inevitably 
necessary to thealtered conditions of our 
existence. Theadvisability of adopting sucha 
procedure is patent in view of the fact that 
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in all the prosperous countries of the world, 
the progress of manufacturing enterprise has 
kept pace with the progress of industrial and 
commercial education. An adequately large 
number of industrial schools and workshops 
which could teach to aspirants in the field 
of industry those cardinal powers of busi- 
ness and mechanical ingenuity, is & prime 
factor in the industrial regeneration of our 
country. 

At atime when the nation is losing faith 
in foreign banks under the influence of the 
recent failure of the Arbuthnots and while yet 
the stimulative spirit of Swadeshism lasts, the 
temples can organise good banks for financing 
business on a cash-credit system and receiv- ' 
ing deposits for safe custody or investments. : 
They can also, to a great extent, pub an end 
to the great complaint of those who have 
received a higher technical education, but 
who surely want employers of their skill and 
sufficient capital to set them on their legs. 
We have among us one or two Japan-return- 
ed glass experts who have been for a long 
time moving the public for capital through 
the press, and none to my knowledge has been 
forthcoming as yet. Well might some of our 
temples run to the rescue of such trained 
men aS languish from want of adequate 
capital, They can obviate thus the deterrent 
effect of a want of scope for the training and 
knowledge acquired, which stands in the way 
of- many of the Indians going to foreign 
countries for technical education, and which 
not infrequently throws a cold douche on 
their natural aptitudes and bent of mind and 
oftentimes compels them to mistake their 
calling. 

This is not all. Our god-capitalists can 
also do the more beneficial work of financing 
some of our declining industries. At present 
the sugar industry requires all the fostering 
care of the Indian capitalists. It is a well- 
known fact that India could easily produce all 
or almost all the sugar she requires; probably 
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she could establish an important export trade 
also. Buta reference to statistics shows the 
import of foreign sugar has been increasing 
and it gives us also an idea of the sum of 
money that is drawn away from the country 
as equivalent to the foreign sugar we Import ; 
as many as 777°D lalchs of rupees worth of 
foreign sugar has been bought in the course of 
the last year alone. 

A Devasthanam like Srirangam or Alagar’s 
in Madura, with its magnificent wealth 
and masses of jewellery, can take effective 
steps to remedy the want of capital, by open- 
ing their coffers readily, assured of the pros- 
pect of ultimate gain. They can even Intro- 
duce with advantage healthier and more pro- 
lifie varieties of cane, use economical process- 
es of extracting the juice and adopt the most 
modern methods of refining by starting sugar 
mills, 

Next to sugar,in point of decay but not 
next in importance, is our cotton industry. 
In this branch we imported in 1905 about 
20 millions worth of piece-goods, This was 
by far the heaviest item of our imports till 
even last year, and our present Swadesbi is 
mainly directed towards producing as much 
of these goods in our country as possible. 
This year’s statistics shows a sudden fall in 
the value of imports, and this indicates that 
some work is being done by Swadeshi capi- 
tal. India has cheap labour and cotton at 
her own doors and thus enjoys exceptional 
advantages for the manufacture of cotton 
goods. In spite of our 200 mills, 5 million 
spindles, 50 thousand power looms and a 
quarter of a million of handlooms, only a frac- 
tion of the total cloth consumed in India is 
Swadeshi. While the Indian mills are obliged 
to restrict themselves to producing coarser 
cloth owing to the inferior quality of the cotton 
now grown in the country, the cloth that is 
imported into India is almost all of superior 
quality. The main difficulty in the way of 
. manufacturing the quality of cloth that is 
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at present imported, is oned of ecspisal, -.2- 
cording to the estimate of Mr. D. I. Wa: ‘a, 
the development of mill-industry in India up -o 
the point of meeting the requir=manizs of :le 
situation and ousting foreign zo0ds requir s 
a capital of about an additions. 39 crore: af 
rupees. Individual capitalists cennot ecx- 
mand such a vast capital, and. therefore, ¢ 


-must be induced to come from other quarte1s 


and undertake this business. sSzll some zf 


‘our temples might, singly or by ~heir co-ops 


rative efforts, furnish a considemJle part > 
the capital that is needed to sez sh= industz:7 
on astrong basis. 

Under the auspices of our divine capitalis: 3 
our cotton industry can be gives an impetcs 
in a variety of ways. Lords <f extensiv< 
lands, they can, provided the si: permits, 
grow cotton of superior staple; with en 
amount of immense wealth rezdly for usa, 
they can, by the adoption of impravec hanc- 
looms and weaving appliances, z_rc to goou 
use the ordinary hand-loom indistry in the 
country so as to effectively mest ihe com- 
petition of its rivals; they can esc start u 
moderately sufficient number of weavitg am. 
spinning mills worked by steam-pos ei, tiie use 
of which alone could ensure the ca aplete suc 
cess of the Swadeshi movement in ~ 1:5 branch 

There is also another branch of mncustry ir 
which our temples can do some effective work. 
We have in India a good many veristies of 
oil-seeds. Unfortunately most of 1.1¢3¢ seeds 
goout of India for the extraction 2 oil, and 
the export trade in oil-seeds hzs -ncreas- 
ed by 300 per cent. or so, from the year 
1870. There is no reason why the seeds 
should go out of India for the ex -zaztion of 
oil, Many of our smaller temples w'th but 
modest capitals, can start oil -rerses at 


- suitable localities and thus put an =nc to the 


export of oil-seeds altogether. 

There are a good many varieties o= minor 
industries which require only sirall dxed 
capitals, but which are now in the hands of 
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foreigners, in alNor most of which the really 
hoarded wealth of many of our temples 
could be utilised for the holy purpose of the 
industrial regeneration of the country. 

It has been truly observed by the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade, that the formidable 
though unfelt domination which the capital, 


enterprise and skill of one country, exercises . 


over another in its trade and manufactures, 
has an insidious influence which paralyses the 
springs of all the varied activities which go 
to make up the life ofanation. We cannot do 
better than follow up the remarks so ably made, 
with the words of his illustrious disciple, the 


Hon, Mr. Gokhale, who has rightly said, ‘that 
the question of production is a question of 
capital, enterprise and skill and that in all these 
factors, deficiency is at present very great. 
Whoever can help in any one of these fields, 
is, therefore, a worker in the Swadeshi cause 
and shculd be welcomed as such.’ We earn- 
estly hope that our divine capitalists will 
try their utmost to minimise the foreign 
domination in every one of these items. Let 
no idle prejudice or weak sentimentalism 
deter these wealthy temples from engaging in 
such a noble enterprise and reaping for 
India a good harvest of material prosperity. 
R. NATHAN, 
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is situated, as the crow flies, two 

hundred and forty miles south-east of 
Bombay. It is 58 miles south of Hotgi junc- 
tion on the Southern Maratha Railway. The 
journey from Hotei is very uninteresting, the 
line traversing for the most part long 
stretches of dry, barren, stony soil with little 
vegetation, save in the valleys of the Bhima 


Bo APUR, once the capital of the Deccan, 


and its tributaries which are crossed en route, — 


At the fortieth mile from Hotgi, the line 
crosses a ridge at the end of arange of low 
hills, from which high ground the first glimpse 
of Bijapur is obtained. Far away to the left 
asmall dark square object is seen in bold 
relief against the sky on the southern horizon. 
This is the great Gol Gumbaz, the tomb of 
Sulten Muhammad, the largest building 
in the Deccan. [t is a very conspicuous 
object for miles from the city on either side, 
and it has even been reported to have been 
seen from Bagalkot, fifty-six miles to the 
south, but this assertion needs to be taken 


cum grano salis. From this point, except for 
short ‘ntermissions when the line descends into 
the intervening valleys, it remains in sight, 
first on one side and then on the other as 
the line changes its direction, and grows larger 
and larger and more distinct as the distance 
between is shortened. Gradually other large 
buildings rise into view, among them being 
the Jama Masjid, the Sat Manjli, the Two 
Sisters, and the lofty gun tower of Haidar 
Khan, following each other along the horizon 
in this order to the west. of the Gol Gumbaz. 
Then further away still to the west, and on 
higher ground, beyond the city, stands the 
white tomb of Pir Amin, with the village of 
Dargapur clustered around it. To the east of 
the Great Dome, and conspicuous among 
lesser buildings and ruins which dot the bare- 
looking country without the walls, are the 
unfinished tomb of Jehan Begam and that of 
Ain-ul-Mulk with its well proportioned dome. 

AS the cityis reached it begins to unfold 
itself, and when the high ground just outside 
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the walls to the north is attained a grand un- 
interrupted view of the whole town presents 
. itself. Why such an exposed position for a 
city was selected, that had to defend itself 
against many enemies, is difficult to conceive. 

We can only suppose that at the tune 
Bijapur was selected as the head quarters of 
a province by the Bidar government, guns 
were little used, and that for some time after 
they did come into use they were such primi- 
tive weapons, and their practice was so bad, 
that the town was comparatively safe. 
When, however, Aurangzib came down upon 
it with superior artillery, and better served, 
the city goon lay at his mercy. 


Meadows Taylor best describes the scene of 
desolation which meets the traveller, direct- 
ly he enters the walls of Bijapur. 


“ But mournful as it is, the picturesque beauty of 
the combinations of the buildings, the fine old tama- 
rind and peepul trees, the hoary ruins, and distant 
views of the more perfect edifices, combine to produce 
an ever-changing and impressive series of landscapes. 
Nowhere in the Deccan, not even at Beedar, at 
Goolburgah, or in the old fort of Golcondah, is there 
any evidence of general public taste and expenditure, 
like that proved by the remains in Beejapoor—and 
for days together the traveller, or sketcher, will 
wander among these remains with his wonder still 
excited and unsatisfied. Itis not by the graudcar of 
the edifices, now perfect, noble as they are, that the 
imagination is so much filled, as by the countless 
other objects of interest in ruin, which far exceed 
~ them in nunber. Palaces, arches, tombs, cisterns, 
gateways, minarets, all carved from the rich brown 
basalt rock of the locality, garlanded by ercepers, 
broken and disjointed by peepul, or banian trees, 
each, inits turnis a gem of art, and the whole a 
treasury to the sketcher or artist. . . . The 
interior of the citadelis almost indescribable, being 
nearly covered with masses of enormous ruins, now 
almost shapeless, interspersed with buildings still 
perfect. All those which had vaulted roofs are sound, 
but allin which wood existed are roofless and irrepar- 
ably ruined .. . In the citadel the visitor, if he 
be acquainted with its past history, will have many a 
scene of historical interest shown to him. The court 
which the devoted Dilshad Agha, and her royal mis- 
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tress Boobooji Khanum, Queen of Yusuf Ad. Shah, 
clad in armour, and fighting among their =-Idiers, 
defended against the attempts of the ~72. .herous 
Kumal Khan to murder the young king -smail; 


_the place where the son of Kumal Kar stood, 


when the young king pushed over a 3jou- ‘vom 
the parapet above, which ernushed him to leazh: the 
window where the dead body of Kumal Khan was set 
out, as if alive, to encourage the soldier> ~~ their 
brutal assault; the place on the rampart. where 
Dilshad Agha threw over the vopes, and 71e :2ithful 
band of Persians and Moghuls ascended by them and 
saved the Queen andher son. Allthese will -ey-ointed 
out with every accompanying evidence of crokability 
and truth; as well as the apartment w-en-ce tlic 
traitor Kishwar Khan dragged the noklz L2arted 
Queen Chand Beebee to her prison at Sattrra. Then 
in a lighter vein, the visitor will be told o: the merry 
Monarch Mahmood; he will be shown the <ti‘]l antire 
and exquisitely proportioned and ornamei Tec. room 
where happy hours were passed with the becutiful 
Rhumba ;and though it was much defacec whk2n the 
Rajah of Sattara began with his own dagger t:: zerape 
the gilding from the walls, there are still tyaces of 
the picture of the jovial king and his lovely m:strsss, 
Such, and hundreds of other tales of wi 4 renance 
ancl reality which linger amidst these royal <re~insts, 
will, if the visitor choose to listen to therm, t= told 
him by descendants of those who took part ix them, 
with as fond and vivid a remembrance as th2 —: xorish 
legends of the Alhambra are told there. 

For such legends of that beautiful memor al «f past 
greatness, an interest for all time has beet c»cated ; 
but no one has sueceeded in awakening for Efjaazr any 
corresponding feeling, and far grander as -tr Jeno- 
rials are, accounts of them are listened to wit: 2 cold 
scepticism or indifference which hithertc. a-thing 
has aroused. And yet, inspired by the effe2: c: these 
beautiful ruins with the glory of an Indian sun -ight- 
ing up palace and mosque, prison and scnana, 
embattled tower and rampart, with a splendcu. ~vhich 
can only be felt by personal experience, it my he 
hoped that some eloquent and poetic pet mcy be 
found to gather up the fleeting memorials o. trait on 
which ave fast passing away, and invest them iti a 
classic interest which will be imperishable. =bcve 
all, however, these noble monuments may serve to 
lead our countrymen to appreciate the intallecs, the 
taste, and the high power of art and execution wh ch 
they evince, to consider their authors not are bar- 
barians, but in the position to which their ~orks 
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justly entitle them ; and to follow, in the history of 
those who conceived them, that Divine scheme of 
civilization and improvement, which, so strangely 
and so impressively, has been confided to the English 
nation.” 

Since the above was written a great change 
has come over the city--a change that is still 
golng on. 

Bijapur does not seem to have been a place 
of much importance before the time of Yusaf, 
the founder of the Adil Shahi dynasty. The 
earliest authentic records we have of the 
place are contained in the old Kanarese ins- 
criptions on the tablet and columns at the 
entrance to the citadel. These columns and 
other fragments are the remains of several 
Hindu temples which once existed on or near 
this spot. The Muhammadans probably 
found these shrines partly in ruins and set 
about to use the materials to construct their 
gateways, guardrooms, and mosques. It is 
what they did in Gujarat and other parts of 
the country. In the old mosque, a few hund- 
red yards north of this gateway, which is 
entirely made up of old Hindu temple mate- 
rials, the porch is really apart of a temple 
in siit,—itis the hall or iandapa undisturb- 
ed. The shrine which joined it on the 
west was, of course, pulled down. The prin- 
cipal inscription is a well inscribed slab 
built in, low down, on the left side of the 
inner gate of the citadel. It is of the time of 
the Western Chalukya king Bhuvanaikamalla 
or Somesvara II., andis dated in Saka 996 
(A. D.) 1074-5.* 

From the Chalukya inscription it is plain 
that the name of the place was originally 
Vijayapura, or ‘city of victory,’ probably so 
called on account of some victory having at 
one time been obtained here, and this name 
has remained to it, with brief intermissions, 
to the present day under the Muhammadan 


* Indian Antiquary, Vol. X., p. 126, 


+t In a Devanagari inscription on a wall near the Ibrahim Rauza, 
written in the time of Sultan Muhammad, Bijapur is called Vidyapura, 
or ‘city of wisdom.’ But this is probably due to the pedantry of the 
pandit who composed the inscription. 
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In the vernacular it is 
The intermissions were, as 


form of Bijapur. 
written Vijapur. 


local historians tell us, when Ibrahim II.,in . 


1603, gave it the name of Badyapur, and when 
Sultan Muhammad called it Mubammadpur.f 

The following is the legendary history of 
Yusaf, the founder of the Adil Shahi dynasty :-— 

He was the younger son of the Emperor 
Bajazet, and the reigning monarch deter. 
mined to put the boy to death, according to 
a cruel policy which dictates that no younger 
brother is to be tolerated near the throne. 
When the remorseless executioners went to 
demand the child from his mother, her pas- 


the apple of her eye, failed in moving her 
despotic sovereign, or his cruel myrmidons. 
In extremis she prayed for and obtained one 
day’s respite, to prepare herself for the terri- 
ble trial ordained. During this interim she 
sent to the slave-market and purchased a Cir- 
cassian slave of the same age as her darling, 
who bore a fatal resemblance to him. One 


sionate entreaties for mercy to her tof 


of the ministers who loved the mother, aided * 


the child’s escape and favoured the deception 
which ensured it,—allowing the Circassian 
slave, who was dressed up to personate the 
young Prince, to be strangled in his stead. 
Tlis body was shown to the despot-sovereign 
as that of his youthful relative, who mean- 
time was concealed till he was sixteen, when 
accident or treachery betraying his identity, 
he fled for safety to Persia. While residing 
at Shiraz, he had a supernatural vision which 
promised him sovereignty in India. He fol- 
lowed his evident nusseeb (fate), and left 
Persia without delay. The gods smiled on all 
his enterprises, and he rose in a few years to 
eminence in the State of Berar. His bis- 
torian, the romantic Ferishta, says that “ the 
Hooma f of prosperity had spread the shadow 
oi its wings over his head;” so upon the 

t“ The Hooma” is a bird of good fortune, and whoever comes 


under the shadow of its wings-~so the old legends relate-~is sure to 
wear acrown. This fable has passed into an idiom. 


" BIJAPUR 


dissolution of the Bahmanee empire in the 

Deccan, he became the undisputed sovereign 
of a rich and noble territory. 

-’ Another account almost identical with the 

first, says that he was a younger brother of 

Mubammad, Sultan of Turkey, who succeeded 

his father Murad in 1451. 


the son of Mahmud Beg, governor of Saveh, 
and that when the latter was killed in battle, 
and his family and adherents dispersed, 
Yusaf Beg was brought up as a child at 
Ispahan, was taken thence to Shiraz, and 
finally came to India. In this account the 
vision of his future prosperity is said to have 
occurred to himin the mosque at Lad, when 
a man appeared to him and, placing some hot 
cakes in his hands, significantly added —* Your 
bread has been cooked in the Deccan.” 

The first account is perhaps nearest the 
truth, for it receives confirmation in the fact 
that almost all the state buildings at Bijapur 
are, or have been, surmounted by the crescent, 
which is the Turkish emblem. 

The city is surrounded by a fortified wall, 

consisting of 96 bastions, with their connect- 
| ing curtain walls, and five principal gates with 
their flanking bastions. Outside the walls, 
and running nearly the whole length round 
them, is a deep broad moat, and beyond this 
can still be traced remains of a covert way. 

The waterworks of Bijapur, like those of 
almost all old Muhammadan towns, were, 
in their day, perfect ; abundance of pure whole- 
some water was brought into the city from 
two principal sources—one from Torweh, four 
miles tothe west, and the other from the 
Begam talao to the south. These sources 
being without the walls, could easily be cut 
off by an army investing the city, but this 
contingency was evidently foreseen and met 
by the plentiful distribution of tanks and 
wells within the walls, supplied from these 
sources, and which, when once filled, would 
render the besieged independent of the source 





A. third account tells us that Yusaf was. 
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for months together. Whefever tL2 ~emains 
of Muhammadan buildings are met, this cha- 
racteristic marks them all. Mulrammadans 
had a special fondness for the pfesence of 
water. They knew full well and eppreciated 
the cooling effect of tanks and cistemns of cold 
water within and around their dvellings. 
These together with cool chunam cr marble 
pavements, covered in with thick masonry 
walls and roofs afforded a luxuricns retreat 
from the glare and scorching heat of a summer 
sun. In their palaces, even in cxol subter- 
ranean vaults, they had their ckunem-lined 
baths and fountains. In the Sat slarjli they 
had at least one basin or bath on each floor 
with octagonal, square, or fiuted sidss: and 
away upon the highest storey now remaining 
are traces ofa bath. Their palaces usually 
had alarge square tank within =he walled 
enclosure. It may be seen in tie ruined 
palaces of Fateh Khan and MusiaZa Xhan. 
The reservoir of the latter was “lel from 2 
well close by, the water being dravn up by é 
qot into an elevated cistern, from tvh.ch iv 
ran to the tank through earthen jipss set ir 
masonry, traces of which may be scen fron: 
the well to the tank. When the taLk -vas filled 
to the brim, the water was allowec to run 
off down shallow stone channels in diterenz 
directions through the garden thas stzrcunde:! 
it; and to give a prettier effect tc the ranning 
water, the floor of the channel ~vas cut into 
zigzag ridges, against which the vaczer struc: 
and rebounded in thousands of litte ripple. 
These ripple stones were in maay nstances 
of very much more complicate! paztern:.. 
Lying about the Anand Mahal are severe] 
fragments of these. They are divided into 
large compartments, and each of tkese gs 
channelled -into the plan of amaz2 cr lab-- 
rinth. The water entered at ou2 end anc 
travelled through all these charzels in and 
out, redoubling on itself a dozen times, arc 
finally slipped out at the oppozite end anc 
into another where it had to go chrougl 
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the same siete awe: The effect must have 
been exceedingly pretty, for the divisions 
between the channels are very narrow, just 
enough to separate the two streams of water 
on either side running in different directions. 
Then again in some the water is made to 


—~beat against innumerable little fishes, carved 


in all sorts of position in high relief on the 
floor of the channel. 

There is a curious little building, well worth 
an inspection, in the south-east corner of the 
town, not far from the Jama Masjid, called 
Mubarak Khan’s Mahal, which was built 
entirely for a display of waterworks, It is 
a three-storeyed pavilion, the lower storey 
being square, the next octagonal, while the 
upper, a small one, supports the dome. Water 
was carried all through the building in pipes 
buried in the masonry. Around the plinth isa 
row of peacock brackets, which are channelled 
along their tops, and out through the mouths 
of the peacocks; and behind, on the plinth, are 
two rows of pipes, which supplied them with 
water. Around the next storey was a cor- 
nice, some of the brackets of which’ were 
channelled in the same manner and in the dome 
are holes at intervals which are the outlets of 
small pipes. When the water was turned on, 
it spouted from all these brackets and the 
dome, and-fell into a cistern, in the midst of 
which the pavilion stood. In the second 
storey was a small cistern, and what appears 
to be the remains of a fountain occupies the 
floor of the third. Onthe roof of the small 
building beside this one, was a large shallow 
tank, andin the bottom of this and let into 
the ceiling, is a large circular slab pierced 
with holes. This was intended as a shower 
bath. There are several of these buildings out 
at Kumatgi, about ten miles east of Bijapur. 

From the Torweh direction, the water was 
brought towards the city by a great subter- 
ranean tunnel. It starts from the Surang 
Bauri near the tombs of Afzal Khan’s wives, 
beside the Mubammad Sarovar. Here it may 
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be seen, low down inthe north side of the 
well, as a masonry tunnel with an arched top, 
curving rapidly round to the eastward. - It 
then makes a bee line for the Moti Dargah, 
where it turns more tothe east, and passes 
through the gardens into the Ibrahim Roza 
enclosure. ‘To this point its direction is easily 
traced by the manholes, or air shafts, placed 
at frequent intervals along its course; but be- 
yoad this it is lost, and only extensive excava- 
tions would settle its further course. During 
the greater part of its course it is roughly cut 
through the muruin, the water being in some 
places over 60 feet below the surface. 

From the Begam talao, on the south of the 
town, the water is brought in through earthen 
pipes. These pipes are in short lengths, being 
mace with a shoulder on one end of eachlength 
into which the next pipe fits, the whole being 
then embedded in concrete. Along the line of 
these pipes, at intervals, are tall open water 
towers, built for the purpose of relieving the 
great pressure there would otherwise be in 


’ the pipes. 


The principal tanks and wellsin the town 
are the great Taj Bauri, the largest and 
most important; the Chand Bauri near the 
Shahapur gate; the Bari and Mubarak Kiian’s 
Bauris in the south-east; the Masa and Nim 
Bauris in-the north-east quarter of the city; 
the Jlal and Nagar Bauris; and the Jama 
Masjid Bauri to the south of the Jama Masjid. 
There were many other large ones, the ruins 
of which may be seen, but they have been 
neglected and now hold no water. | 

It may be as well here to insert a list of the 
Kings of Bijapur with their dates, and the 
names of the principal buildings ascribed to 
their reigns. 

YusaF Apit SHau (1489--1510).—The first 
enclosure of the citadel or “Arg”; the 
Dekhani Idgah; and Yusaf’s old Jama mosque. 

IsMaIL ADIL SHAH (1510 —1534).--The Cham- 
pa Mahal (1521). 

MALLU ADIL SHAH, 1534, deposed. No works, 
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Israuim (1.) Apimn Swan (1534--1557). 
Mosque at Ibrahimpur (1526) ; the Sola Thami 
Mahal (1528); strengthened the fortifications 


| of the citadel ; the Ghalib Masjid; and the old 


Jama Mosque near the tomb of Hazra Jaffar 
Sakkaf (1551). 

Aut (I.) Api, Sway (1557—1580).—Bis own 
tomb in the south-west quarter of the city; 
the city walls and fortifications (1565); the 
Gagan Mahal (1561); the Chand Bauri; and 
the commencement of the great Jama Masjid 
(1537). The fortificaion of Shadurg (1558) ; and 
part of the fortified walls of Raichor (1570). 

IBRAHIM (II.) Apri SaHau (1580 —1626).--The 
mausoleum of Taj Sultana called the Ibrahim 
Rauza (1626); Sat Manjli or Sat Khan-ka 
‘Mahal (1583); the Haidar Burj (1583); Malika 
Jehan Masjid (1587) ; the Anand Mahal (1589) ; 
the Sangat or Nauras Mahal and other build- 
ings at Nauraspur (1599 to- 1624): and the Taj 
Bauri (1620). 

MUHAMMAD ADIL SHAH (1626-—1656).—His 
own tomb, the great Gol Gumbaz ; the Begam 
talao waterworks (1651); the decoration of 
the Jama Masjid inehrab; and the Asar Mahal. 

Aut (II.)-ApiL Sua# (1656--1672).- The com- 
mencement -of his own tomb to the north of 
the citadel; and the rebuilding of a length of 
' the city walls close besides the Landa Qasab 
bastion (1662). 

SIKANDAR ADIL SHAH (1672—1686). No works, 

THE GoL GuMBazZ.--By far the largest and 
most conspicuous building in Bijapur is the 
mausoluem of Muhammad (or Mahmud as he 
is sometimes. called) Adil Shah. In the time 
of the “Merry Monarch” Bijapur attained 
its zenith of architectural greatness. Luxury 
held her court within its walls, and the Sultan 
and his nobles worshipped at her shrine. One 
of the first concerns of the king on ascending 
the masnad was to build his own tomb, and to 
set about it at once, so that there might be a 
chance of completing it before he died. 

The general appearance of the building is 
that of a great cube, surmounted by a huge 
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hemispherical dome, with ah octageaa_ tower 
at each of its four corners, these bei_g srown- 
ed by smaller domes. The.only -rcmment 
feature on the faces of the build_g is the 
great deep overhanging cornice which, ata 
high level, runs round all four sides 

The dome is practically a hem_spLere of 
124 ft. 5 in. interior diameter. The th.ckness 
of the same at the springing is 10 feet, whilst 
near the crown it is9 feet. Thue «Le total 
external diameter at the springing “: 114 feet. 
The curves of the surface are nowh=re de~fect 
so that the measurements taken across ciffer- 
ent diameters vary several incL2s The 
great compartment below, which is covered 
by the dome, is 135 ft. 5 in. square af s2e floor 
level, and this gives an area of 1f £37°€7 sq. 
ft., from which if we take 228°32 sq. ‘t.foz the 
projecting angles of the piers cartyiag the 
cross arches which stand out from th2 ~alls 
into the floor, two on each face, we gei a total 
covered area, uninterrupted by s2 ports of 
any kind, of 18,109°35 sq. ft. Thisis (ne largest 
space covered by.asingle dome in ike world, 
the next largest being that of the Fentheon 
at Rome of 15,833 sq. ft. 

The total exterior height of tk= | ui.ding 
above the platform on which it stamc: is 198 
ft.6in. exclusive of the wooden prleat the 
top. But this, when it held the zi finial, 
formed part of the building and anotLer & feet 
must be allowed for it and this wo -.c¢ zive an 
extreme height of 206 ft.6in. Th: terior 
height from the level of the floor c~airad the 
tomb platform to the top of the dom= ‘¢ 178 ft. 
The drop from the gallery to the £rar below 
is 109 ft. 6 in. a 

The most remarkable feature aboui.t'Ls tomb 
isits whispering gallery. This,as —1eaticned 
before, runs round the interior of tie Come on 
a level with its springing, and hange c.t from 
the walls into the building. It is clout 11 
feet wide, the dome itself forminz tae back 
wall of the same. On entering the [:utlding 
one is struck with the loud echoez that fill 
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the place In answer to his footfall; but these 
sounds are much intensified on entering the 
gallery. One pair of feet is enough to awaken 
the echoes of the tread of a regiment; strange 
eerie sounds, mocking whispers and uncanny 
noises emanate from the walls around. Loud 
laughter is answered by a score of fiends. 
The slightest whisper is heard from side to 
side; and a conversation can be most easily 
carried on across the full diameter of the dome 
in the lowest undertone. A single loud clap 
is echoed over ten times distinctly. 

Instances of multiple echoes, such as this 
are the Pantheon, the tomb of Metella, the 
wife of Crassus, which is said to have repeated 
a whole verse of the Aineid as many as eight 
times, and the whispering gallery of St. Paul’s.* 
It is not at all likely, as some suppose, that 
the architect of this building had the produc- 
tion of a good echo in view when he construct- 
ed the dome, for it is no more than a duplicate 
of many a dome in Bijapur, on a much larger 
scale, with nothing extra about it in any way. 
The echo was, no doubt, a purely natural 
result of the size of the dome. 
domes we get what is called resonance, their 
diameters not being sufficiently great to allow 
of a distinct echo. It requires rather more 
than 65 feet between a person and the reflect- 
ing surface, so that the sound on return may 
reach his ear immediately upon the dying out 
of the original sound and so create the im- 
pression of a@ second sound—an echo. If a 
greater distance intervenes the echo is more 
distinct as more time separates the original 
sound from the reflected sound. If the dis- 
tance is less, no distinct echo results, as the 
original and reflected sounds overlap and 
produce a confused sound or resonance. 

The Jama Masjid is the principal mosque 
in the city. Its dome is generally looked upon 
as the best proportioned in Bijapur. The 
interior of the mosque, save the decorated 
inelirabd, is severely plain. The whole front and 


* The gola ghar at Bankipur is also famous for multiple echoes. 
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recess of the mehrab is covered with rich gild- 
ing upon a coloured ground. 

The most elegant in design, and the most 
elaborately ornamented of all the Beejapur re- 
mains, is the [brahim Rauza. The inner ceiling 
was the chef @oeuvre of the architect of the 
Ibrahim Rauza. Itis simply a flat hanging 
ceiling, uwasupported by beam or rafter. The 
whole span is the breadth of the room, viz., 
39 ft. 10 in., of which a margin of 7 ft. 7 in. broad 
all round curves upwards and inwards to a per- 
fectly flat surface in the centre 24 feet square. 
Upon ¢Glosely examining this it is found to be 
composed of slabs of stone set edge to edge, 
with no apparent support. There are certainly 
two deep rios or beams across both ways, but 
these, too, are made up of separate stones and 
so do not in any way support the slabs in the 
nine days into which they divide the ceiling. 
This has been a most daring piece of work 
carried out in deflance of the best formed rules 
and regulations for the construction of build- 
ings. But the architect not only foresaw 
exactly what he wanted and how to accom-_ 
plish it, but he had that thorough confidence in. 
his materials, without which no builder ever 
yet produced anything that was lasting. It 
isa common thing to hear those who think 
themselves able to judge condemning the 
workmanship of the buildings of Bijapur, and 
certainly when the rules and specifications of 
building, as they now hold in this country, are 
applied to these works they are found con- 
stantly erring. These old Bijapur buildings’ 
have. stood the best test any could stand, that 
of time, aud the result proves amply that their 
builders knew what they were about. There 
were probably no contractors or middle-men 
in those days, and defrauding the state would 
have been punished with death. South of the 
walls of the town there is half a dome, a good 
deal overhanging, which has thus remained 
since if was partly destroyed by a cannon 
ball in the seige under Aurangzib, just two 
hundred years ago! The whole secret of the 
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durability of their masonry is the great 
strength and tenacity of their mortar. This 
is the secret, too, of this flat ceiling. At the 
north-east corner of the Taj Bauri is a partly 
destroyed dome. Itis rather flat and’is cons- 
ructed in the same way as this ceiling, name- 
ly, with a lining of great flat slabs which, by 
themselves, could not possibly stand. But 
they are nothing more than the stone lining of 
a concrete ceiling, the sheer adhesive strength 
of the mortar keeping them in position. It is 
pessible, as is seen in the upstair corridor of 
the tomb, that although the ceiling as a whole 
may remain intact, yet there is the danger of 
individual stones dropping out, and this is 
jarded against by rabbetting the edges, and 
in many cases fastening adjacent’ stones with 
iron clamps. If the mortar failed to hold the 
stones, while the clamping held, the ceiling 
would sag in the middle, but it does not, it is 
perfectly straight and rigid. The ceilings of 
the corridors are supported in the same way, 
ud they may all be examined from below and 
bove, staircases leading to the upper cham- 
ers through the thickness of the walls from 
behind the east and west doorways. 

There are a good many other buildings of 
nterest as the Mehtar Mahal, the Asar 
ahal (said to contain two hairs of the Pro- 
yhet’s beard), the Haidar Burj; the Adaulat 
Tahal, the Arash Mahal, the Anand Mahal, 
he Gagan Mahal, the Sat Manjli, &c. But 
hey are too numerous to describe in detail in 
t magazine article. Describing the Badshah’s 
alace situated within the walls of the citadel, 
writer says in the Bomba y Quarterly Maga- 
vinte, July, 1853 :-— 

“ It was magnificence indeed; far surpassing, I 
ould: almost say, that of any ancient or modern Euro- 


ean palace I ever beheld—I mean as regards space 
nd style of architecture ........ Descending from 
e Chambers of State, we next visited the palace 
itchen, a very lofty vaulted hall, at least three times 
esize of the banquetting hall at Raglan Castle. 
sfor Raglan Castle, it could be put away in one 
orner of the Bijapur Palace, and Kenilworth Castle 
another !” 
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Upon. the largest bastidh of the western 
ramparts of the city, lies the famous  al-k-i 
Maidan or ‘king of the plain’; nex; o the 
great iron gun, the Landa Kasab, tiis is she 
largest in Bijapur, The Landa Kasab r eesures 
21 ft. 7 in. long, diameter at the breech 4 ft. 
4.in; at the muzzle 4ft.5in; calibre? t. 7§ 
in; length of bore 18 ft. 74 in., and estimated 
weight nearly 47 tons. The Malik-i-liEvidan 
is smooth and, polished externally, erd on 
being struck, emits a sound like a bel. It is 
composed apparently of the same kind of 
alloy as is employed in manufaturiog zongs 
and hookah bottoms, but with some vziriation, 
probably in the proportion of the petals. 
The muzzle of the gun has been woke] into 
the shape of the head of a dragon with open 
jaws, between the sharp curved teeth of 
which are small elephants, one on eit-er side 
of the muzzle. There are three inser‘; tions 
on the top: one records the name o: che 
the man who made it, viza., Mohurnal bin 
Hasan of Constantinople; another ¢ ve3 che 
date of its casting as A. H. 956 (A. =. 1549) 
with the name of Abul Ghazi Nizam Shab, 
and the third, a later inscription, waz edced 
by Aurangzeb when he conquered Efiapur 
in A. H. 1097 (A. D. 1685-86) recording that - 
event, The gun is slightly irregular - nape, 
one side being Jonger than the other. arcl its 
calibre a little more or Jess one way tkan 
another. Its extreme lengthis 14 fh | tn, 
and extreme breadth across the muzie 4 ft. 
+ in. It weighs 40 tons. 

The Malik-i-Maidan was cast at Alnmnad- 
nagar, and the place where this ozerat:on 
was carried out is still shewn. Itis seid to 
have done considerable execution eat the 
battle of Talikot, having been tak=n - here 
with Nizam Shah’s artillery. 

Subsequently it was mounted on the if fort 
of Parandah, one of Nizam Shah’s strongLolds, 


fifty miles to the north-west of Sholssuz and 


one hundred miles uorth of Bijapur. Enut 
when this place fell into the hands o* Ei apur 
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in 1632 the gun wa’ brought away as a trophy 
of war. But this grand old gun was nearly 
meeting a sad fate as lately as 1854. About 
that year the Satara Commissioner ordered 


the sale-of useless dead stock lying about. 


Bijapur, and the mamlatdar acting up to the 
letter of these instructions, put wp the Mo- 


narch to auction! The highest bid for this - 


mass of metal was one hundrec and fifty 
rupees, and the mamlatdar, . considering this 
very litcle for so much material, reported the 
bid to the Assistant Commissioner and pointed 
out that the gun was heldin great veneration 
by people far and wide.* Upon this the Assist- 
ant Commissioner cancelled the sale, and 
directed that the gun should be retained. 
Later, a proposal was made to transport the 
gun to the British Museum, but the Fates 
wisely ordered otherwise, and it still remains 
upon the walls it protected in days gone by. 

The gun has been credited with the most 
wonderful performances. The best story of 
all is perhaps the following. It is said thaw 
during Aurangzib’s siege of the town he was 
observed from the walls by Sikandar seated 
by the cistern in the Ibrahim Rauza washing 
his feet before going into the mosque to pray. 
Sikandar wishing to take advantage of bis 
opportunity, ordered his gunner, Golamdas, to 
charge the Malik-i-Maidan with ball and fire 
upou him. The gunner was, however, unwill- 
ing to take the life of the Hmperor, but, to 
make Sikandar think he did actually try, he 
aimed as near as he could to Aurangzib, with 
the result that he knocked the lota, he was 
using, out of his hand. Consideritig the dis- 
tance, whichis fully half a mile in a straight 
line, and the short spreading bore of the gun, 
this story is worth recording for the very 
impudent assurance with which it is told. 

Colonel James Welsh writes in his Military 
Reminiscences (p. 318) :— 

* A writer in the Bombay Quarterly Magazine, July, 1853 says :-— 


“This gun is evidently an object of worship, for there is alamp placed . 


insids the entrance of the muzzle, and the stones in front are smeared 
with red pigment, ” 
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“Tre tradition is, that it was actually fired once dur- 
ing the siege [by Aurangzib], when the ball, missing 
the besieger’s camp, went hissing through the air, 
occasioning many mishaps on its passage, for thirty 
or forty miles and was never.found afterwards! 
deed wy informer very sagaciously added, ‘Some 
suppose it is yet flying!’” 


tn- 
























Ths horrors said to have followed the firing 
of this gun in the time of Aurangzib, the tradi- 
tionary tale of which kept possession of the 
imagination of the Bijapurians for upwards 
of a century, were falsified by the test of 
sober experience on the 5th of January, 1829; 
wher this gun, having been charged by the 
Rajah of Satara’s orders, with eighty pounds 
of coarse powder, was fired without any 
remarkable event following. ‘ 

The people, on learning the Rajah’s inten 
tions to try the experiment, left the. city ir 
alarm, but were soon relieved. from thei. 
unnecessary terror by the report of the ex: 
plosion, which, though loud, came not neat 
their exaggerated. ideas. Even had the pow 
der been better than was used on this occa 
sion, the effect would have been nothin 
wonderful. - 

The Royal Library at Bijapur contained 
large collection of ancient Arabic and Persia 
Manuscripts. These were for the most par 
theological and devotional, but works o 
Jurisprudence, Sorcery, Lexicography, Oriti. 
cism, Hitymology, Syntax, Logic, Mathematics 
(Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, Astro 
logy, &¢.) and Moral Philosophy, wer 
not unrepresented. In March, 1853, thes 
manuscripts were forwarded by Government 
to the Court of Directors, for the purpose o 
being deposited in the East India House, 
‘Avidently-there is no use for good things ir 
India, nor is India wide enough to contair 
collectious of valuable books, and objects o 
historical value and antiquarian interest. Wh 
knows in how many ways India has been an 
is being robbed and exploited ? 


J Papera relating to the Satara Raj, p. 242. 
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THE MANNERS OF NEW INDIA 


In its flourishing days Bijapur contained a 
population of nearly 10 lakhs. Its wealth, 
beauty and splendour were known all over the 
civilised world. Travellers like Bernier and 
Tavernier have sung its praises. The Adil 
Shahi kings. were Shiahs. There was very 
little bigotry in their constitution. They did 
not oppress the Hindus, but on the contrary 
employed them in many high posts. 

James Douglas has written in his work 
entiled Bombay aud Western India (Vol. I, 
p. 146) that Mahmud hung in the sky a 
dome larger in area than the Pantheon 


at Rome before the birth of Sir Christopher. 


Wren, the architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
“that when Roman Catholics were being burnt 
at Smithfield and Protestants at Goa, Chris- 





a as 


tians were not persecuted at Reicim eal 
Naldrug, but were, on the coussarz, grant: 
firmans which still exist; that s0urtesr a.l 
chivalry are indigenous to Iniia: aad thas 
it is true,as the poet says, the! civ ligatios 
has travelled from the Hast. Ye. we nus. 
believe that it is the English “he are pie- 
venting Hindus and Musalmars from fyite 
atone another's throats ! 


This article has been compiled froa tac fallewiug 
publications: —(1) Bijapur, by Henry Ca ser, i-FR.A.-. 
(2) The Bombay Quarterly Magazine aid Revier 
July, 1853 ; (8) Au Account of the Rains cf Beeje por 
compiled by Alexander M. Cantrell «4 Milita t 
Reminiscences, by Colonel James We ai; (6 Ptper. 
relating ta the Satara Raj; (6) Prabasi fu Scissich, 192 
B. BR, 
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THE MANNERS OF NEW INDIA. 


DOLESOHNCH is proverbially a period 
of doubtful manners and we ought to be 
prepared to witness many unpleasant 

symptoms in Young or New India. At the 
same time even the devil, perhaps we had 
better say Frankenstein (!), must be given 
his due and angels also would probably rebel 
if false or unwarranted accusations were 
preferred against them. One of these 


unfortunate accusations it is our purpose to 


look into, in this paper. 

It is a lamentable fact that with the pro- 
cess of awakening that is going forward with 
such remarkable velocity in our Motherland, 
the minds of a certain section of Anglo-Indians 
are becoming increasingly embittered against 
the rising generation of Indians. Let us 
acknowledge, with all due- expressions of 
gratefulness, that some at least of those high- 
placed men in whose hands are supposed to 
rest the future destinies of our land, are not 


at all loth to recognise that our netiona. 
awakening was inevitable, cons:leting th: 
kind of education that a benevole:t Govern 
ment had introduced among us. ifr. Mories 
declared from his seat in Pariameat :- 

“ Bvery one--soldiers, travellers and joarnclists-- 
they all te!l us that there isa New Spiel: comad in 
India. Beit so. How could you expect arvth neg else? 
You have now been educating the peosls .or years 
with Western Ideas and Literature.’ You Lav2 alreedy 
given them facilities for communicat on -vith one 
another. How could you suppose that Irn-He could gc 
on just as is was when there was little higu 3du2a- 
tion and when the contact between cns cart and 
another was difficult and infrequent ? Hx -v could you 
expect that all would go on as before? 25 f r eduea- 
tion, let the House think of this little fecs. Trerc is 
this year a Senior Wrangler from India, w:c - an told 
by the Master of Trinity that he was Sericr Vrang er 
after two years’ residence. We should le untrue to 
all the traditions of this Parliament and tc tlosa who 
from time to time and from generation io geneation 
have been the leaders of the Liberal party, if we were 
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® ° > 
to show ourselves afraid of facing and recognising 
the New Spirit with candour and consideration.” 


This, we are thankful to acknowledge, is 
the spirit of some among our rulers. But 
what about the rest? Their spirit and their 
tone towards New India are betrayed by the 
following tirade of an old Anglo-Indian gen- 
tleman who signed himself “ Fifty Years in 
India” (Civil and Military Gazette for August 
21st, 1906) :-— 

“Why is the English Press in India silent? Wng- 
lishmen in India are not silent. Why is the English 
Press complacent? Is it that the Press is frightened 
to speak out, or is it that the Press is blind to what 
is taking place before its very eyes? What are 
Kuropeans asking of one another—in offices, in clubs, 
in dining rooms? What is the country coming 
to? Where is all this anti-Britishism going to ond? 
ere Who that remembers the courteous, respectful 
native gentleman of 40 years ago, can feel anything 
but abhorrence for his decadent son or grandson, the 
‘Indian ’ gentleman of to-day, with his English educa- 
tion, semi-European garb, decided air of equality and 
impudent vicious stare... .. When Swadeshism degene- 
rates into rafflanism, unveiled disloyalty and racial 
antagonism, I say again Sjambok !” 


It is, therefore, clear that by a certain sec- 
tion of the “rulers” of our land, the manners 
of New India are regarded with the utmost 
and the most concentrated hatred. Having 
realised this in the most unmistakeable 
manner, two courses lie open to us—either 
to prove that New India is not as black as it 
is unfortunately painted, or to prove that 
those very people who rail most against New 
India are responsible for its evil and insubordi- 
nate behaviour, if any. It is our purpose to 
adopt the latter course and to prove that the 
much be-lauded ‘‘ courteous, respectful native 
gentleman of 40 years ago” was, inspite of all 
his admitted and counted virtues, so badly 
treated by Anglo-Indian “gentlemen” who must 
have been young in those days and are now 
able to sign themselves “Fifty years in 
India,” that it was natural for “the sons and 
grandsons” of those “native gentlemen” to 
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think of divesting themselves of the super- 
fluous manners of their progenitors, 


How, then, was the “Native Gentleman 
of 40 years ago,” inspite of his excessive 
manners, treated by his hakims in his day ? 
A book entitled “Notes on Indian Affairs,” 
by the Hon’ble F. J. Shore, a Judge in the 
Service of the Kast India Company, printed 
exactly 69 years ago, furnishes the following 
idyllic scenes and descriptions :-— 

“The haughty superciliousness, arrogance and even 
insolence of hehaviour, which the generality of the 
English (1 chiefly allude to the Civil and Military 


officers) think it necessary to adopt towards the 


natives, by way of keeping up their dignity, is ex- 
tremely great. This conduct appears to be rather o1 . 
the increase, but to such a pitch has it already heen 
earried that the feeling among most of the natives is 
rather to avoid than court intercourse with the 
English; as by even paying a visit to an English 
gentleman, the former are more likely to be treated 
with slight and neglect, than to meet with civility. 
It is not at all uncommon in society to hear a young 
man, who has been only a year or two in India, who is 
totally ignorant of the native character, ort even 
language, beyond a little Anglo-Hindustani jargon, say 
that he ‘hates the natives ;’ and insist that they have 
not a single good quality, but almost every bad one; 
that he considers them as a degraded vace; and 
much more to the same purpose. I have even heard 
more than one say that ‘he liked to heat a black 
fellow!’ In England, such language as this, in regard 


‘to the inhabitants of any country, ‘particularly if the 


speaker were a young man, wnacquainted with the 
language and customs of that country, would procure 
for him the reputation of an illiberal blockhead or 
perhaps worse. But so far from this being the case in 
India, a man who speaks in this way of the natives, 
often has the greater part of the society in his 
favour ard hears himself supported by sundry obser- 
vations corroborating what he says. While a person 
who does know something of them, and consequently 


' does not see so very great a difference between them 


and himself (vide Sir John Malcolm) can only venture 
to say a word in their favour, with the almost cer- 
tainty of being ill-spoken of by the majority of his 
countrymen. One of the expressions very commonly 
used and meant as one of dissatisfaction is ‘Oh, he 
is fond of the natives!’ One would suppose the 


a 


. our moral fibres, 
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principle adopted was, to treat the people as a degrad- 
ed inferior race. This feeling at least shows itself 
daily and pervades, more or less, every thought and 
action. Few Englishmen return the salute of a native. 
They can hardly bring themselves to speak to them 
civilly. The slightest fault of a native servapt is visit- 
ed, if not as is frequently the case, with blows, with 
the most gross abuse; forgetting how degrading this 
conduct is to the person making use of such language. 
The language of Billingsgate is in hourly use towards 
servants in the situations of butlers, footmen, and 
even clerks; and very often for no fault beyond not 
understanding what their master said, who probably 
spoke unintelligibly. Servants are often beaten and 
turned away without paying their wages, for the same 
reason, the fault alleged being insolence; this being 
the usual reason assigned, when an Englishman loses 
1is temper and ill-treats his servants without cause. 

hould a native of rank come to pay an Englishman a 
visit, on his being announced, the answer often is {in 
English) ‘ Damn the black fellow’ ; then (in Hindustani) 
to his servant ‘Tell him I have no time to see him.’ 
snould he be admitted, he is received with a negligent 
return of his salute, often without any atall ; a chair is 
handed to him and perhaps a word or two is addressed 
to him in bad Hindustani, without those civilities of 
gpeech which are usual among men of rank. And this 





ct 
perhaps, only if the Englishman & by Limself. Sheard 
he have one or two friends sitting ~vith him, toc 
usually continue their own converssztion in Engst 
and scarcely take any notice of the nalive Should cr= 
of the company observe that as he has deen admittéec, 
it would be but civil to talk to him, the dnewer ofter & 
Oh, damn the black fellow, lwvish he vould sot con: 
plaguing me!’ Yet the native who is Shus spoken 9 

is perhaps a prince and the descendan*= >f princes ; z: 
oue who is well conversant with the h'ssory of Indias 
or perhaps, for I have known such insiar2 3s, one wis 
would put to shame most Engiishmer sy his knor- 
ledge of our own British Indian laws and institutions. 
While probably the Englishman, who i103; speaks c? 
him, may be one whose chief conversacio: is about 
horses and dogs, scandal or batsalion Cutr, or promc- 
tion, should he bein the army; or cors sts of anee- 
dotes of his office, should he be a civilian ” 

In the light of whatis written akove, we 
ask the intelligent reader to judg= whether, 
humanly speaking, it was at all possibie fcr the 
sons and grandsons of those native seitl2men 
of 40 years ago, who were treated in tl eebove 
manner, to have any slight modicur. ci “ good 
manners” left in the moral ccnstitut:ar ! 


ABINASH OHANE RA GEOSE. 
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throughout the length and breadth of 

India, and it is certain that this cry will 
gain in volume and strength as each day 
succeeds another, The present repressive 
measures, unhappily adopted by an enlighten- 
ed Government and sanctioned by an honest 
Secretary of State, are bound in the fulness 
of time to have the effect of strengthening 
They should not be allowed 
to discourage us or fill us with despair. They 
should, on the other hand, make us more 
determined to win the battle which has just 
commenced, But there is one danger which 


dh cry of Swaraj has been raised - 


we should guard against. In the teu: end 
excitement of the hour, one is apt =: forget 
those real and perhaps hidden issue= on the 
correct decision of which depends our zhences 
of ultimate success. Has any nation ever 
risen by devoting its attention exc.ascvelv 
to matters political? Are there nci sthar 
departments of human activity which canard 
our equal and perhaps greater att=n‘ion? 
Is not, among other things, the presen: 20nd’- 
tion of our women a perennial somece cf 
weakness ? I shall leave this question to be 
answered by all fair-minded persons. 

J maintain with all the strength of wict 


ar 
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I may be capablé that our women are not 
wanting in those numerous virtues of heart 
which go to adorn an ideal woman. Their 
cheerful self-effacement for the objects of 
their love are beyond all praise. The late 
lamented Mr. A. M. Bose, who knew the char- 
acter of Indian and Hinglish women equally 
well, said of an English wife that during the 
iliness of her Hindu husband she behaved 
just like a Hindu wife,—no praise higher than 
which could he give. In charity, simplicity, 
modesty, constancy and devotion, Indian wo- 
men may be safely held up as models for the 
entire world. But there is one part of her 
nature which has been woefully neglected. 
Our responsibility is awful, and no amount of 
sophistry can atone for our past sins. 

Change is the law of God and it has brought 
into existence new forces in our society. We 
had to do little of travelling in ancient times, 
and women were seldom called upon to under- 
take long journeys. But for a variety of 
reasons, travelling by railway has now become 
as much a necessity for women as for men. 
But their utter ignorance exposes them to all 
sorts of dangers. We have just read of the 
outrage of a young Hindu lady at the Rawal 
Pindi station. The account of the horrible deed 
makes one’s blood boil with rage and indigna- 
tion. The serious cases may be reported in 
the newspapers, but the public do not hear of 
the many petty insults and indignities to 
which Indian women are so often subjected 
while travelling. Are we not indirectly res- 
ponsible for their shame and humiliation? We 
bring them up under such conditions and in 
such an atmosphere that they become incap- 
able of saving even their own honour. They 
are so ignorant that outside their own homes, 
they lose all their wits and cannot protect 
themselves. It is almost impossible to insult 
a young Hnglish woman in this fashion. Out 
of the numerous instances that I know, I shall 
cite only one. A young English woman unac- 
companied by any other woman was walking 
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in the streets of London when a big hurly 
soldier touched her bonnet with a stick from 
behind. She turned round, gave a smart slap 
to her assailant and quietly resumed her 
walk. Imagine to yourself what a young 
Hindu lady would have done under similar 
circumstances. She would have fled home for 
her life and wept her eyes out of their sockets. 

The deeds of self-sacrifice and heroism of 
the Japanese women during the last war have 
thrilled the whole world. But of course few 
people care to read the accounts of Hindu 
women of ancient times. They are dead and 
forgotten. But history will always bear testi- 
mony to the fact that Kshatriya women of 
old were brave and courageous-and not un-, 
often became the inspirers of their sons and 
husbands. Some of them even went to wars. 
We read how king Dasaratha was accom- 
panied by his wife when he went toa war. 
But instead of such women, we have now got 
women who are unable to defend themselves 
against ruffians and miscreants. Whose is 
the fault? I say unhesitatingly, men’s. 

Tsay in sorrow that most of us who talk 
so glibly on public platforms about political 
emancipation do not move our little fingers 
when we actually see a woman being insulted 
or ill-treated. Take the Huropeans whom 
some of us are so fond of running down 
wholesale. Show any incivility to a Huropean 
woman, and any EKuropean man who may 
happen to be present there, will at once bring 
you to your senses. Of course, as a rule, he 
does not bother himself when only a “native 
female” is concerned. We Hindus have got 
enough of passive virtues, what we should now 
develop are active virtues.. We should active- 
ly help the weak and the oppressed and our 
first anxiety should be to see that no country- 
woman of ours is insulted either by our own 
countrymen or by foreigners. Let us create 
a public opinion that will cry shame on the 
man who suffers a woman to be insulted in 
his presence without doing his utmost to 
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prevent it. The weapon of boycott is very 
useful. Let us boycott those who have not 
got the heart or the courage to protect 
women against trouble, wrong or indignity. 
Let them be ostracised completely. It is 
- only when such a feeling will grow up amongst 
us, and the dignity of womankind will be re- 
cognised that our women will be safe from 
the dangers that exist at the present day. 
But in our desire for reform, let us not, for 
the sake of Heaven, make our ladies inem 
sahibs, It is bad enough, in all conscience, 
that we men are becoming sahib logs. 
will be an unfortunate day indeed, when our 
women, too, will become thoroughly western- 
< ised. I do not wish to condemn western civili- 
sation, but I do maintain that a scheme of 
reform which ignores our past and its tradi- 
tions is bound ultimately to prove harmful. 
Let us preserve our ancient type of. civillsa- 
tion and proceed cautiously along national 
lines. Some people full of good intentions are 
bent upon making India a hundredth-rate 
copy of England. They have come under the 
spell of the material civilisation of the West 
and have been completely dazzled. They 
seem to have, for the moment, lost all power 
of discrimination, and things only of the Eu- 
ropean type appeal to their imagination. No- 
thing western can shock them. They would 
not, for instance, object to the exhibition of 
even “ living statuary "on the Indian stage. 
They would not be in a mood to listen to Mr. 
Stead, who observes, that under the pretence 
of presenting a statue, “an obviously real, 
living, naked woman is posed in the full glare 
of the limelight as an excitement to lust.” 
This tendency has luckily received a check, 
but its existence cannot be profitably ignored. 


That ° 
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It is undeniable that the Hast his much tc 
learn from the West. This appears to me tc 
be one of the reasons why botk lave been 
brought by an all-wise Providenc: together 
in India. et India follow the =xample of 
Japan. As a distinguished Japaneses once saic¢ 
that everything his country learnt :>um others 
was first made Japanese. So let everything 
that India learns from the West. North or 
South, be made Swadeshi first. “here‘n lies 
our hope for progress. Imitathg ne one 
blindly, rejecting nothing valuable ‘rom what- 
ever source it may come, wé skould go on 
improving our present social polity. 

Ihave not noticed the numerois reasons 
that call foran immediate change ir cur zreat- 
ment of our women. J have only mentioned 
one which seems to me to be a strcng plea for 
this change. The others will suggest shem- 
selves even to a casual observer. Who does 
not, for instance, know how man) o: ouz poor 


‘ladies are robbed right and left by cunning 


men when they come to be in pozs2ssion ot 
either a large amount of moner or a big 
estate ? They are often incapable =f maraging 
their own affairs, and in spite of the: esvecia. 
protection afforded by law they are anable tc 
preserve their property. We are :cnsidering 
schemes of National Kducation fxr our boys. 
I should very much like to see a scueme o. 
National Education for girls. With our tomer 
steeped in the very depths of ignovansze, al 
talk of progress appears tc me to 2e futile. 
The education of girls is not & matcer o 
luxury but one of prime necessit7. Azitate 
for political rights by all means, 2ct first o 
all, in the name of all that is sacred, save 
your women. 
SW ADESHI. 
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MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


GOOD deal of misconception seems to 
A exist in the minds not only of our Eing- 

lish rulers, but also of a majority of our 
educated countrymen, with regard to the 
form of government that obtained in Ancient 
India. By Ancient India, of course, J mean 
the India that existed long before the Maho- 
medans came to this country and established 
their supremacy. It was an India in which 
the regime was Hindu, the civilization was 
essentially Hindu, the kings and the lawgivers 
were Hindus, and the subjects also were most- 
ly Hindus.* Any account, therefore, of the 
form of government that obtained in Ancient 
India, must needs be drawn purely from anci- 
ent Sanskrit works, and chiefly from the old 
Hpics, the Puranas and the Samhitas. 

It may be argued that the description of 
any form of government, to be found in an 
Epic poem, would ordinarily savour of an ideal 
character, and would not necessarily prove its 
actual existence, except, of course, in the 
imagination of the poet. There would un- 
doubtedly be some force in this argument, but 
for the fact that the poet’s imagination, 
though it might soar high up in the heavens 
and become more and more etherealized in 
its upward flight, draws its materials from the 
earth, and is earthly in: character. The pic- 
ture, therefore, that is present before the 
poet’s mental eye, is drawn and shaped from 
what appeals most to his fancy in his imme- 
diate surroundings. It may not bea faithful 
representation of the state of things as ac- 
tually exists, but, nevertheless, it gives you a 

* The term “ Hindus ” includes also those among the people who 
trofessed the Buddhist faith. It does not appear that Buddhism 


modified, to any appreciable extent, the old political institutions of 
the country and the personal laws of the people. 


pretty good idea of what those things are like, 
from which the poet draws his materials. 

As regards the Samhitas,it may be said 
that though some of the ancient lawgivers 
mixed up in their codification of the laws oi 
the country much that can be described as 
foreign matter, viz., cosmogony and social 
and political ethics, yet unlike the poets they 
had to keepan eye more to the realities oi 
life than to its possibliities, as it was pri- 
marily their bustness to help the king in the 
administration of justice and the enforcement 
of the laws of the country. The Samhitas, 
therefore, can be relied upon to a far greater 
extent than the epics for furnishing us with 
a picture of the state of society and of gov- 
ernment, as it existed at the time when they 
were composed, 

With these few observations, I will now 
proceed to briefly discuss the causes that have 
contributed to the existence of the present 
misconception with regard to the form of 
government that obtained in Ancient India. 
The first cause is the Jong period that inter- 
venes between Ancient and Modern India, 
which entirely shuts out the former from one’s 
ordinary range of vision. Ancient India lies 
deeply buried, as it were, in the darkness of 
the Past, and it will never stand revealed to 
anyhody, unless he cares to plunge into the 
darkness and make a search for it, with the 
help of such light as is available in the pages 
of old Sanskrit works, and contemporaneous 
accounts. The task is laborious and tiresome 
to a degree, and is probably more difficult than 
that of the Intrepid painter who has made up 
his mind to paint the landscape of the bottom 
of the sea in all its true colours, by means of 
a contrivance which enables him to use his 
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pallete and brush below the waters. The 
second cause is that Medieval India, which 
stands between Ancient and Modern India, 
was essentially a Mahomedan India which 
gradually obliterated most of the distiguish- 
ing landmarks of Ancient India, and imposed 
a form of government on the people, to which 
the Hindu system had to adapt itself as best 
it could. The result of this adaptation 
was a transformation of the Hindu system, to 
a very large extent, so that in its transformed 
shape, it was more closely allied to the Maho- 
medan system than to the ancient system of 
the Hindus. The third cause is that our early 
Woglish rulers derived their knowledge of the 
dpeople from the civilization that they had 
directly come into contact with, and it is the 
record of these their early impressions that 
is still helping our present rulers to form an 
estimate as to the capacity of the Indian 
people tor self-government. No wonder, there- 
fore, that even such an enlightened ‘states- 
man as:Mr. John Morley, the present Secre- 
tary of State for India, should authoritatively 
declare from his place in the House of Com- 
mons that the Indians are not yet fit for the 
boon of self-government and that even the 
educated section of the people cannot carry 
on the government of the country “ even for 
a week ” ! 

It is admitted on all hands, that the form 


of Government in India under Mahomedan 
rule was Absolute Monarchy. Popular re- 
presentation was, of course, out of the 


question ; but it cannot be denied that during 
this period, Local Self-government in the 
shape of Village Communities or Panchayets, 
played no unimportant part. We will pre- 
sently show that the village community, or 
the latter-day panchayet system, was only a 
remnant of the system of government that 
obtained in ancient India. The establishment 
of English Law Courts in the country, and 
the power which was conferred on District 
Officers to meddle with, control and transform 
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everything within their jirisdicsions, com- 
bined to root out a system whir1 had its 
birth in hoary antiquity, and menuged to 
survive the various changes that were intro- 
duced by the Mahomedan rulers. ‘rem time 
to time. 

I will not detain my readers with any 
account of thesystem of village com nnumities, 
with which all students of Indian ‘tistorr are 
pretty well familiar. But I will az srce pro- 
ceed to describe how it worked m ancient 
India, and for this purpose, it iS ne:essary 
for us to seek the help of the SamlL-:as. 


Rai Bahadur Pandit Rajendra Chandra 
Shastri, M. A., of Calcutta, contribulec, come 
time ago, to the Buddhist Text Sccicty’s 
Journal, avery interesting paper o. “ Muni- 
cipal Institutions in Ancient India,” i: which 
he clearly demonstrates that municipu. insti- 
tutions are not an exotic growth in -acia, but 
that “they are an indigenous produzt wich 
only requires fit soil to grow up anc -loarish.” 
I cannot do better than describe the ane ent 
municipal institutions in the words of the 
learned Pandit himself :— 


“The chapter in ali Smriti compilations. L-own as 
Vyavaharadhyaya, or the chapter on the Adno_nistra- 
tion of Justice, has a section, dealing .itlh Slag 
Sq: Sambit-V yatikrama ov the non-perfo mance 
of an agreement or the violation of a creser_bed 
course of conduct, which was regarded as one of the 
eighteen Vivadapadas or causes for legalact:an. Now 
the afqa Sambii or agreement which the section con- 
templates, is of two kinds, viz., Rajukritea aye and 
Samuhakritg GAH, in other words, that -ai1 down 
by the king, and that by the different public bcatlies**, 
The body of learned men created by the Eine was 
known as Rajakrita Samudaya (or the hot z created 
by the king) and the prescribed course of d=ty wLich 
this body had to perform, was-known as che Raja- 
krita Sambit, qasagaafya) Although tie rcyal 
edict, which created the body, simply ertoined its 
members to practise their moral and religicas duties 
[suadharmal. palyulam, do you perform thz a ts en- 
joined by your religion], they had nevertheless to do, 
at times, things of a secular and politice. mature. 
Their main duties consisted, of course, in.assist ng 
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towns-people in th® discharge of their daily, occa- 
sional and optional religious duties, in officiating in 
ceremonies undertaken with a view to avert pro- 
vidential visitations and ensuring public peace and 
prosperity, and in giving authoritative decisions on 
doubtful points presumably conuected with religiou.* 
But they had also to perform duties, different from 
these, which they may have agreed to do at the time 
of their appointment, or which the king might require 
them to do in addition to their ordinary duties ; pro 
vided .always that they were not inconsistent with 
these main duties as specified above. These other 
duties consisted in protecting grazing grounds and 
watercourses, in looking after temples and other 
places of worship, and in performing acts of a similar 
nature. * * * As they were created by the king, 
the people had no voice in their appointment or 
dismissal. The king had, however, to see that they 
consisted wholly of learned Brahmans, and that the 
secular duties entrusted to them in no way interfered 
with an efficient discharge by them of their religious 
and moral obligations.” 

Such then were the duties of the bodies of 
learned men, created by the king. But there 
were also bodies or samuddédyas, elected by the 
peovle, and their nature, constitution and 
functions were as follow :— 

“aceording to Vrihaspati and Yajnavallrya,{ vill- 
ages, townships, guilds of merchants and mechanics, 
communities of Brahmans and heretics and other 
bodies, should, when expecting common danger or 
when inspired by a desive to properly discharge their 
secular and veligious duties, or those relating to 
their trade or profession, in the case of mercantile 
or other guilds, enter into an agreement among them- 
selves for the protection of their common interest 
and the proper performance of their duties. The 
dutzes, specified under their agreements which these 
bodies were required to execute in writing, (ycuci- 
tallilhitam patre, dharmyd sad sanutyakriya) and 
which thereby acquired a moral and legal sanction, 
were the repair of public halls, prapas (places where 


“ Vrihaspati as quoted in the Viramitrodaya :-- 
fares aia ares Ta Stee | 
Treat wet Hea oferty fata aa u 
farBratrararss aga: aaafiear 
aT FAT Bray wana ayseT 
TSM WT: AIAN: STAT | 
FATIMA aaa aed Nay AAT Ul—Titranitrodaye. 
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drinking water is supplied to travellers, wells, cis- 
terrs &c.), temples, tanks and gardens, the perfor- 
mance of the purifieatory rites for the poor and the 
destitute, and arrangements for the cremations of 
deal paupers, distribution of gifts among the people 
des_rous of perforning religious acts, and supporting 
people in time of famme and distress.[ It is these ) 
duties which were known as TatHTaaAT or the 
course of conduct or duty established by the public 
bocies. The samulas were free to take up other 
duties also, provided that they were not inconsistent 
with, or antagonistic to their main duties.” 

“The next step, after the execution of the agree- 
ment, was to appoint executive oflicers (karyachinta-~ 
ka) for the discharge of the duties specified in the 
agreement. 


* The numbers of these officers varied, according 
to Vrihaspati, from two to five.§ And having regard 
to the area of an ordinary Indian town or village, the 
number cannot be said to have been imadequate for 
the management of its affairs. In the case of big 
towns, the number of executive officers, or commis- 
Sioners aS we might call them, appointed by the 
people, added to the number appointed by the king, 
certainly sufficed for their requirements.* * These 
cammissioners were resposible only to their electors, 
who could punish them in ease of misconduct, with 
fine, dismissal and (even) banishment from the area 
over which they held sway. In such cases, they had 
simply to notify their decision to the king, who 
accepted it as a matter of course. The texts of 
Katyayana and Varihaspati are explicit on this point. 
Says Katyayana :— 
alee Vaart we rage aaa a: 
TeHM: TET TIg BIMyy TT wT 1 

“That is to say, as is said by Vrigu, he who (among 
the mulhyas or headmen) is guilty of a serious cri- 
muinal offenee, who habitually creates disunion 
(among his colleagues) and who destroys public 


property—all of them should be removed, and the 
removal notified to the king.” 


| SAT oT-SaTE-ASTTTAG ERI: | 
AMAA TERT Aaa | 
Haas gya ATATANA AT: | 
at yatataad Ta weat ar qaafear u 


[ Quoted in Viramitredaya and Vivedaratnakara. 


§ fr-aa: asa ay mat: aaeleaartea: | 
AW TI AAT AP TaTTANTS: 
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The text of Vrihaspati, when translated, 
runs as follows. :— 

“Headmen (commissioners) residing in towns and 
forts, and managing the affairs of Pugas (mercantile 
and other guilds), Srenis (bodies of-men, following 
the sime trade or profession) and Ganas (communities 
of Brahmans or of other people distinct from the 
Srenis) should punish wrong-doers by administering 
rebuke or censure, as well as with social ostracism 
and banishment. And the favour or disfavour, thus 
meted ont by them (to the people), when in accor- 
dance with the precepts of religion and morality, 
should be accepted by the king; for general. approval 
had already been accorded to whatever these might 
do (in the ordinary course of their duties),” * 


The above interpretation is in accordance 
cwith Vivadaratnakara which takes the pas- 
sage generally as declaring the power of public 
bodies, duly constituted, to punish wrong-dvers 
living within the limits.of their jurisdiction, 
and quotes a passage from Vrihaspati to 
say that in cases of difference between the 
Mukhyas and the Samuhas, the king should 
interfere and compel each party to perform 
its respective duties. [ But the Viramitro- 
daya takes the passage as referring to the 
punishment, In case of wrong-doing, of Mu- 
Ikhyas (commissioners) by the Samuhas (public 
bodies). f 

The learned Pandit, above referred to, draws 
from the above account the following just 
conclusicns : 

“Tt is, therefore, clear that Municipalities and 
other public bodies (in Ancient India) enjoyed large 
powers within their respective limits; that their 
duties were similar to, and in some respects, much 


more arduous and comprehensive than these now 
performed by similar institutions under British rule; 


+ quaafigrarengn: GtENrraraa: | 
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that they enjoyed considerable*civi anid 2riminal 
jurisdiction within their limits; that cie~ could pv- 
nish their commissioners in case of misto.diet, ev: = 
with banishment from their area, and that he gover-- 
ment had to endorse their decisions, exzept wh-- 
they were irregularly or improperly ar> vel at.” 

it will thus be seen that the criaciples xf 
Local Self-government were ful.; uaderstoc? 
and acted upon by the ancient Hi-drs, Whit 
seems to have made Local Sel?-z97ernme:t 
eminently successful in Ancient I_dia was iz 
entire freedom from the contre: and inte-- 
ference of the king, except on reve sccasiors 
aud the very largs powers whit. she publi 
bodies enjoyed. The reason wh, Local Scli- 
government has not been able 20 make ai ; 
considerable headway under Brit.sh rele, ar: 
has failed to make its advantacas felt ar! 
appreciated by the people, is no. inz more :1 
less than that the Municipalities and tk: 
District and Local Boards are to: mica under 
official control, and are viewed kr tie peor.s 
more with awe and suspicion, thea ‘vith lo-s 
and trust. They look upon thes< imstitutiors 
as so many departments of the 3cvernmez: 
itself, and, therefore, do not fez] any ardor: 
or enthusiasm for them, as they stierwis: 
would have done, if the institvziors had he 
longed to them, and.been comm .etely unce: 
their control. Ancient India furaishes 2: 
admirable object-lesson in thE resnect «3 
Modern Iingland, which woul: © well 1:3 
imitate the example of the former. The ic] 
titutions which constitute Modem Tozal Set 
government in India are half-tearted mi 3- 
sures, and like all such measures, hive prove 1 
failures. § 

ABINAS (H_NDRA Ls. 


Lotmnrenaaraaa aqeeay 9 gsaqgitct- 
Rea qantas, Tsaeas gearaafse: 
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nanda Vidyasagar’s Edition, p. 429. 


§ Vincent Smith’s description of the murxipa. institution af 
Pataliputra should be read in this connection. —F7, A LK. 
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FOLK-TALES OF HINDUSTAN 


Tort SHREW AND THE SHADE 


ofa Brahman who had committed sui- 

cide in a fit of religious fanaticism. Near 
the tree there dweit a family of Brahmans 
who were specially under the protection of 
the ghcest. The ancient ghost belonged to 
the family, and always took great care to 
show his kindness to the old stock by diverse 
pleasant ways, such as throwing stones, bones, 
rubbish, dung, night-soil, &c.; making hideous 
noises, and terrifying the members by fright- 
ful appearances. Under such fostering patron- 
age the family soon dwindled away, and 
nothing flourished with them, and one by one 
all of them died and joined the majority, leav- 
ing none to offer them water and cake except 
a half-crazed fellow whose existence the 
ghost thought it beneath his dignity to recog- 
nise. But though he was an idiot, birth, mar- 
riage and death come to all, as the Shastras 
say; and so all the neighbours held a Pancha- 
yet to consult about the marriage of the idiot. 
After due deliberation they unanimously 
agreed :—Iist, that the idiot should be married, 
otherwise it would be a standing reproach to 
the whole community, and a disgrace to the 
neighbourhood; 2ndly, that he should be mar- 
ried to the daughter of a neighbour, a girl 
who had reached the most extraordinary age 
of fourteen years without being married, for 


()" an old banyan tree, there lived a ghost 


she was a curst shrew and no one would ~ 


marry her. So after all married he was, for 
the Panchayet had ruled it, and the Shastras 
declared that a man tvithout a spouse is but 
the half of himself, and a house without a 
wife 
Though the neighbours had done their duty 


is a masan (a place of execution). 


very conscientiously by bringing about the 
marriage, they very wisely left them to their 
resources to manage for their livelihood. The 
poor fellow of an idiot used to get his bread 
by begging, and could hardly support himself, 
and a wife was now to him an additional 
burden. The first thing which the shrew did 
when she came to his house was to give him 
a round box in his ear and order him out of 
the house to seek for a livelihood. The poo1 
fellow went out and begged from door to door 
all the day, but no one would give him now 
even his usual dole of pittance, as the people 
were enraged with him, as he had not given 
the Liradari the customary marriage feast. 
He went through the town all the day, and re- 
turned in the evening, weary and disappointed. 
No sooner did the shrew see him, than she 
cried out:—-“ Hast thou returned, thou lazy 
disgrace of Brahmans? What wast thou 
doing so long and what hast thou brought 
for me?” With this she rushed upon him, 
searched him and when she found that he had 
brought nothing, her rage knew no bounds. 
She tore away the turban of her hushand, and 
taking it up threw it on the banyan tree, and 
then taking an old rotten broomstick thrashed 
him scundly till he rushed out of the house 
howling With rage and pain. But the anger 
of the vixen was not yet pacifled; so with 
the stick in her hand she rushed towards the 
banyan tree and began to strike it furiously, 
directing her blows towards the turban, 
which was out of her reach. The shower of 
blows accompanied by the more formidable 
volley of abuses frightened even the ancient 
ghost, and he also took to his heels, leaving 
the tree on which he had dwelt for so many 
centuries, 
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In the meantime the idiot had also run out 
of the city, and had resolved not to return to 
his home, so long as the shrew was alive. 
Now as he was walking sad and melancholy, 
he was espied by the ghost who was riding on 
a whirlwind and was also running away from 
the tyranny of the shrew. Misery makes com- 
mon bed-fellows of us all, and the great spirit 
who had so long disdained to cast his eyes 
upon the idiot, now accosted him spontane- 
ously :—“ Ram, Ram, brother, do- you not 
recognise me? Iam the ghost who was your 
neighbour so long. [am also a victim of that 
shrew, your wife; and so henceforth I will 
look upon you as my brother, as we will seek 
,out our fortune together. Promise that you 
will never return to her.” The idiot was but 
too glad to get this timely help, and gave the 
required promise most willingly. 

Thus they went on and on, till they reached 
a large city. Before entering it, the ghost 
said to the idiot :—-“ Brother, hear what I tell 
you and if you follow my advice your fortune 
is made. In this city there are two very 
beautiful girls, the daughter of the vazir, and 
the daughter of the Sultan. I will go and 
possess the daughter of the vazir and her 
father shall employ every sort of remedy 
without effect. You must also walk daily 
through the streets in the garb of a holy 
fagir, and when the vazir will come to you 
and ask you to cure his daughter, make any 
terms you think proper for your trouble. As 
soon as I shall see you, I shall leave her. 
Then [ shall go and attack the daughter of the 
Sultan, but mind you never go there, for 
T love her and will never leave her. If you 
venture to go there, I shall break your neck.” 
Saying this the ghost vanished, and the idiot 
entered the city alone and put up in an obs- 
cure lodging house. 

The next day, the city was deeply agitated 
with the news that the beautiful daughter 
of the vazir was dangerously ill. Doctors, 
and physicians, hakims and baids, saw her 


and pronounced her case hdpeless. The pez 
father was distracted with grief ai the ice. 
of losing his only child, and he ofer d half lis 
wealth to anybody who would cure her. T -:: 
idiot in the meantime, havint lLesmearec 
himself well with ashes and mtd, began <c 
parade through the streets, occasionelly cryins 
out in strange, weird tones:--“ Bhien, Bhu-i 
Bho; Bum Bhola Nath.” The pzorple seeing 
him in this attire, and struck lk; kis speech 
and demeanour, took him to be 3 very holr 
saint, and reported him to the vazir. At 
once the latter came with all his train, ane 
prostrating himself before the idsot, ertreat- 
ed bim to cure his daughter. The id ot afte- 
much show of reluctance was prevaded upor 
to go to the house of the vazir. Tze girl was 
brought before him, with her hair disrevellec 
and glaring eyes, and howling and cursing anc 
tearing ker clothes. When he szw her, he 
cried out in a commanding tone— 


“ Bhut, pret, pisach, dana, 
Chhoo mantar, sab nikal jana, 
Mano, mano, Shib ka kahana.” 

4. €. 
“Sprite and ghost, goblin and “av 
Hear the charm and fly away, 
Obey, obey; thus Shiva doth szy’ 


He thundered forth many more mearingless 
mantras till the ghost cried out. ua :f in 
mortal terror:—“I go, O Lord,I zc, I go.” 
The idiot then asked the bhut, accorcing to 
orthodox fashion, to give some sign tlat he 
had left the girl. The sprite said:—* Yu will 
know for certain that I have left tas girl 
as soon as you see yonder tree “1prodozed. 
That is the sign which I give.” Savin chis 
the ghost left the girl, and uprooted tu tree 
in his passage. This news was soon c:zculated 
throughout the city, and the idiot was now 
an object of wonder and adoration fcr che 
whole town. The vazir also fulfilled ii: pro- 
mise and gave him half of his wealih. and 
thus he began to live happily. 


18€ 


After a few wetks the brut took possession 
of the princess; and as the fame of the idiot 
had reached even the king, royal emissaries 
were sent to fetch him. But the idiot would 
not come; he remembered what the ghost had 
threatened. Greatly was he tempted with 
offers oi riches, honours and position, but he 
did not waver. At last the Sultan was 
enraged against him; and sent his execu- 
tioners with orders to strike off his head if 
he weuld not come. After this the poor 
fellow could no longer refuse to go. He 
accompanied the royal officer to the palace, 
thinking and racking his poor brain about the 
means of saving his neck from the anger of 
the ghost. No sooner did the ghost see his 
quondam protege, than he cried out in great 
rage :—“ Foolish idiot, why hast thou broken 
thy compact, and ventured into my preseuce ? 
Thy davs are numbered, and the gates of hell 
are open for thee. Behold I break thy neck.” 
Then the idiot said :—‘ Brother Bhut, I have 
not come to torment you but to tell you 
a terrible piece of news. I must not utter it 





“ 
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in public, but must whisper it into your ears.” 
Saying this, he approached the princess and 
said ina very low whisper :—-“ Alas! brother 
bhut, my protector, guardian and master, 
under the shadow of whose egis, generations 
after generations of my family had flourished 
and thrived, and through whose kindness and 
affection I have risen to this affluence; alas, 
alas, we must leave this city soon; for SHE 
has come,—the dreaded shrew, even now she 
is coming towards the palace and will be here 
in afew minutes.” And after this the idiot 
made a great show of weeping. No sooner 
did the ghost hear this than he screamed 
out :—“I go,I go, SHE has come even here, 
Igo, Igo. Break open the doors, pull down. 
tlie.walls. She has come, she has come, I-go, 
Igo.” And there was great shaking of the 
doors and falling of walls, and the ghost 
departed in a hurry far far away and for ever. 
The idict was after this made the son-in-law 
of the Sultan and succeeded to the kingdom 
on the death of the latter. 
SHAIKH CHILLI. 
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NOTES 


The Cloud Messenger Illustrated. 


Two of Babu Abanindranath Tagore’s pic- 
tures illustrating. passages in Kalidasa’s 
Megha-duta or Cloud Messenger are printed 
in this number. H. H. Wilson says :— 

' Tha subject of the poemis simple and ingenious : 
a Yaksha, a divinity of an inferior order, an attend- 
ant upon the god of riches, Kuvera, and one of a class 
which, as it appears from the poem, is characterized 
by a benevolent spirit, a gentle temper, and an affec- 
tionate disposition, has incurred the displeasure of 
his sovereign, and has been condemned by him toa 
twelve months’ exile from his home. In the solitary 
but sacred forest in which he spends the period of his 
banishment, the Yaksha’s most urgent care is to find 


an opportunity of conveying intelligence and conso- 
lation to his wife ; and, in the wildness of his grief, 
he fancies that he discovers a friendly messenger in a 
cloud—one of those noble masses which seem almost 
instinct with life, as they traverse a tropical sky in 
the commencement of the Monsoon, and move with 
slow and solemn progression from the equatorial 
ocean to the snows of the Himalaya. Inthe spirit of 
this bold but not unnatural personification, the Yaksha 
addresses the cloud and entrusts to it the message 
he yearns to despatch to the absent object of his at- 
tachment. He describes the direction in which the 
eloud is to travel—”. 


We give below Wilson’s translation of the 
opening passage of the poem ;— | 


Supplement ta “ The Modern Review,” 
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“ Where Ramoagiri’s shadowy woods extend, 
And those pure streams, where Sita bathed, descend, 
Spoiled of his glories, severed from his wife, 
A banished Yalksha passed his lonely life 
Doomed by Kuvera's anger to sustain — 
Twelve tedious months of solitude and pain. 
To these drear hills through circling days confined 
’ In dall unvaried grief, the god repined ; 
And sorrow withering every youthful charm, 
Had slipped the golden bracelet from his arm, 
When with Ashara’s glooms the air was hung _ 
And one dark Cloud around the mountains clung ; 
In form some elephant, whose Sportive rage, 
Ramparts, scaree equal to his might, engage. 
Long on the mass of mead-reviving dew, 
The heavenly exile fixed his eager view ; 
And still the melancholy tear suppressed, 
Though bitterest sorrow wrung his heaving breast ; 
Reflection told what promise of delight 
Sprang from such gathering shades to happier 
sight, 
Where the worn traveller is Joyed to trace 
His home approaching, anda wife's embrace : 
What hope, alas, was his! yet faney found 
Some solace inthe glooms that deepencd round, 
And bade him hail amidst the labouring air, 
A friendly envoy to his distant fair : 
Who, charged with grateful tidings, might impart 
New life and pleasure to her drooping heart. 
Cheered with the thought, he enlled each budding 
flower, 
And wildly waved the fertilising power ; 
(For who, a prey to agonising grief, 
Explores not idlest sources for relief ? 
And as to creatures sensible of pain, 
To lifeless nature, loves not to complain ?) 
Due homage offered, and oblations made, 
The Yaksha thus the Cloud majestic prayed :—”’ 


These lines give all the help that is neces- 
sary to understand the picture of “ The Ban- 
ished Yaksha.” 


The passage relating to the “ Siddhas of the 
upper air” 


resend apart: etc., 
has been thus paraphrased by Mr. R. T. H. 
Griffith :— 
“In fear, each minstrel of the heavenly quire 
Shall see thee stoop those watery stores to drain, 


And fly thee trembling lest hig dar ivg -yre 

Be robbed of music by the threatercc r .in. 

Then from his airy watch-tower wil 1¢e 3train 

His eager eyes the wondrous sight ta v ev,...” 

Student self-zovernmert in tke 
University of California. 

A very interesting article umler -he above 
heading has appeared in the April tunmber of 
the International Journal of [tlées. The 
following extract gives some ilea cf tle 
character and conduct of the crchhary ard 


better sort of American College 3iudsnts :— 
“Among many students and at utvry ms isutios 


-of learning an unfortunate misconcert.on of eolleve 


spirit has long prevailed, Too much stress las becn 
laid upon the outward things: some soule: ts f ther 
conduct bea true criterion, would .; Jerencly ea 
ceive of college spirit as consistig ir -1e disordei 5 
rush and a general spirit of boisterow.: 266 03 pub 'c 
occasions, in the inconsiderate hez.ig of fello v- 
students, or the ill-advised pilfering ci -he trhLJowa7 
of fashionable cafés; other student: cf 2 mere 1cs- 
ponsible character would be inclinec t fe1cmina ¢ 
as college spirit the yell and the songard .he genera. 
enthusiasm that goes with the footka ganieor t .c 
field day. But if you were to approrea ths man ¥ 
saner mind and healthier judgment—ckce men w c 
leads the way in studentactivities, al vimose word i 
as the voice of one having authority it s1e 2zo1ncils vf 
his fellows—if you were to approach ~his yre oft ¢ 
college man, and ask him candidly whet co ese spirit 
is, he would hardly be inclined to acee;ttac first ov 


‘the secor.d view just mentioned; he wut |-robah y 


regard the rush and all else akin therct= as a form 7£ 
college barbarism, and while he vweuld no douit 
assign to the college yell a very high and worthy 
place in student life, if would not b3 .s collece 
spirit itself, but rather as a heal ky 2x92ressicn 
thereof. Then he would put into two wor-_s dus orn 
conception of college spirit as wnsel_s! service—wi- 
selfish service to his alma mater, the-dcing cf ever~- 
thing in his power to advance her yelZara, aud the 


leaving undone all those things, hovever ianoecrt 


in and of themselves, that would mar [er geod name.” 
Are our students worse or better tann cr 
equal to their American brethrea ! 
We are told: “The members cf the faculty 
are not really anxious to exe’ cise a dom:- 
neering sway over the students: £ is net 
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pleasant to play the part of the policeman.” 
But in India, the inspector of schools, the 
teacher and the professor are expected actual- 
ly, though not in name, to play the part of the 
policeman, the detective and the spy combined. 

The writer of the article describes various 
agencies for building up “an effective student 
public opinion,” leading on to student self- 
government, such as “the honor societies,” 
“senior singing,” “ 
&c. 

The following extract is interesting and 
instructive :— 


“T shall mention one more incident as evidence of 
the presence and effectiveness of a student public 
opinion et the University of California. In the spring 
of 1903 there was atrack rally. At its close large 
numbers of students' under the influence of an over- 
exuberant enthusiasm for victory, invaded the town 
of Berkeley and boarded the local train. One thing 
led to another. Hardly knowing what they- did, the 
students took full possession of the train and a 
thoroughly disreputable disturbance resulted, though 
the press report of a “train wreck” was of course 
an absurd exaggeration. But the very next morn- 
ing—and this is the point I desire to emphasize—the 
students themselves, before the faeuliy could take 
any action, had called a meeting and had there by 
common consent admitted that the action of the pre- 
ceding evening was wrong. There was no disposi- 
tion to assume an independent or indifferent attitude, 
or to shirk the responsibility. One speaker tried to 
shift the blame to the freshman class and a dozen 
men were on their feet in an instant protesting and 
insisting that “we are all responsible for this mis- 
conduct; we should all share the result for better’ or 
for worse.” Resolutions were adopted deploring the 
occurrence of the evening before, and steps were 
taken for raising sabscriptions to pay the railroad 
ecmpany in full for the damage. I do not know of a 
better example of an alert student public opinion of 
a right order, spontaneously expressed, and effective 
in bringing about immediate action.” 


What a pity it is that Oalifornia is not 
India! If she were, how many truthful corres- 
pondents would have sent bloodcurdling 
cablegrams to the London dailies relating to 
rebellious students, how many “ Goorkhas” 


the student mass meeting,” 
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would have been detailed to “pacify” them, 
what ordinances would have been passed, 
what circulars issued, how many prosecutions 
started, what a large punitive police force 
imposed on the locality,—in one word, what | 
a grand thing it would have been! . 

But the Californians have no idea of dra- 
matic effect. And so they left the matter 
to be settled by their boys; and right honor- 
ably did the boys settle it. Only it was not - 
heroic, there being no display of tiger quali- 
ties. ; 

The constant espionage to which our 
boys and young men are subjected must 
have’ a tendency to make sneaks and cynics. 
of them, devoid of any enthusiasm for any-) 
thing noble. It is our duty to save them 
from such a fate. - 


Self-government and Good 
Government. 


Sir Henry Oampbell-Bannerman has: laid it 
down that good government can never be a 
substitute for self-government. Many people 
wonder why. Hvidently they do not under- 
stand the ideal and object of democracy. 
These are explained in an admirable manner 
in an article on “Women and Democracy ” 
in the April number of the International Jour- 
nal of Ethics, from which we give a few 
extracts below :— , 

In fact the supporters of democracy might well be 
divided into two classes : those who look to it merely 
as a barrier against oppression and idleness, and 
those who hold, over and above all this, that even 
an ideal despotism, where there was no idleness and. 
no oppression, would in itself be inferior to an ideal 
democracy simply because it is better that every 
individual should direct himself rightly than be so 
directed by others. Those who grasp this ideal of 
self-government as more than mere good government 
hold demccracy to be something more than a mere 
political system, as Maine thought it, and its goal 
more than “la carriére ouverte aux talents,” as 
Napoleon phrased it. Further, this power of self- 
direction, being a good for man as man, they take as 
an ideal to be desired for all men alike. This, of 
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course, as has been pointed out again and again, is the 
true meaning of the demand for “equality:” it is 
not the ridiculous fancy that every one has equal 
abilities, but the conviction that every one’s self- 
development, whatever their abilities may be, is in 
itself to be taken as of equal importance. No one 
can have a special “right” to self-development and 
self-direction any more than to the enjoyment of 
pleasure or the exemption from pain. 

Self-direction, then, like all other ultimate goods, 
like the vest of virtue and like happiness, must be 
shared, so far as possible, between all men alike, and 
every man if he forgets this need of sharing is lacking 
in his duty. But how far is it possible? Here, for 
practice, come the crucial questions that divide 
modern political thought. All men, plainly, are not 
capable of self-direction in the same degree; why, 
shen, should we give them the same powers? No 
doubt if would be a desirable thing for everybody 
to develop a sense of beauty, but that is no reason 
why we should encourage every tyro to exhibit his 
daubs. But to this the democrat answers that life 
in a society is not, at any rate not in the modern 
World, a craft like painting, to be taken up or laid 
aside at the individual's discretion. It is, practically, 
forced upon us all. So complex and closely inwoven 
have social activities come to be that none of us can 
move a step without affecting the rest, 

No doubt the details of political action must be 
settled by experts, but every broad question of right 
and wrong, touching as it does the lives of all indivi- 
duals, must come up for settlement before them, on 
pain of stopping their growth, The line may be hard 
to draw, in fact many of the hardest probleins in 
constructive statesmanship gather round it, but still 
the main principle is clear. It is no answer to say 
that the individuals will often decide wrongly; of 
course they will; the vital question is whether it is 
not worse for them to give up the attempt to decide 
at all and so be left like puppets to the opinion of 
others. 


Repression. 


Repression is still in fullswing in the Punjab, 
United Bengal and Madras. The latest note- 
worthy item in the story of repression is the 
prohibition of the Faridpur Conference and the 
interdiction of the meeting to protest against 
such prohibition. This conference would have 
been a striking lesson in Hindu-Musalman 
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cordiality and co-operation. Thet is ore 
reason why it was stopped. ‘he reasors 
assigned by the bureaucrats for their acts 
we need not examine. They hev2 dover in 
their hands,--let that suffice. Uet as nct 
attach too much importance <0 repessiv2 
measures: they are concomitams cf foreiga 


- rule, and may be treated as blessings in dis- 


cuise. Let us steadily purste 2 2ur ow2 
object, devoting our chief attectior for the 
present to Food, Sanitation and Ec1cation. 


‘‘Our enemies.” 


Mr, Morley has called the eduzatel people 
of India the enemies of England. T.< descrip- 
tion is neither true, nor just, noz magnani- 
mous. The educated people of Inciz do not 
belong to any of the nations whi: k ave sallec 
world powers. They are not a ccouqvering 
class. Nor are they exploiters, colocisers or 
“civilisers” of foreigu lands. Taey cannot, 
therefore, in the nature of things. h3 -he ene- 
mies of England or any other couctrr Their 
efforts are directed to obtaining possession 
of their own birth-rights in their c-vr native 
land, but not to injuring England a dcpriving 
Englishmen of their legitimate rzrts and 
possessions. Surely no just, fairanimled. or 
liberal-minded man ought to make iz¢ gviev- 
ance that people whom he rules vart their 
birth-rights. They may in his ssid or be 
foolish or mistaken, but certainly titeay are 
not enemics. 

The interests of Hingland and India nay 
clash in the field of politics and ecoisanizs ; and 
it may, therefore, be considered by sel{sh and 
materialistic Hnglish patriots a dispu ied ques- 
tion whether India’s gain is Englands oss or 
not. Our own view is that materialprec perity 
gained by sacrificing righteousness is the 
greatest calamity that can befall a nation. 
But, questions of power and felf apart, 
in the far higher regions of the :pri, the 
interests of all mankind are the sane. Here 
we owe allegiance to the same masfers. True 
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itis that we claim that the West must also 
learn from the master spirits of the Hast, 
but we acknowledge no less our debt to those 
master minds of England, and Hurope in 
general, to whom, whatever might have been 
the case In ancient India, in modern times 
at any rate we owe our awakening to no 
inconsiderable extent. Therefore, it is tbat 
though a selfish man of mean and illiberal 
svirit may call educated Indians enemies of 
England, one who tries to be fair and accu- 
vate must consider the description inappli- 
cable to them. 


It is true educated Indians are not angels. 
They sometimes criticise and denounce their 
rulers unjustly, and sometimes even abuse 
them. But, while condemning unfair criticism 
and denunciation, and abuse of any kind what- 
ever, we must ask Knoglishmen to bear in mind 
that they, too, are not angels,and that where- 
as thev have done us material Injury, we have 
done them no harm, It does not require much 
discernment to perceive that the weaker party 
is naturally apt to be critical, and forbear- 
ance isequally naturally the privilege of those 
who consider themselves stronger. Speaking 
of Frederick the Great, Macaulay says :— 

“Considered as an administrator, Irederick had 
undoubtedly many titles to praise. Order was strict- 
ly maintained throughout his dominions. Property 
was secure. A great liberty of speaking and of 
writing was allowed. Confident in the irresistible 
strength derived from a great army, the King looked 
down on malcontents and libellers with a wise dis- 
dain; and gave little encouragement to spies and 
informers. When he was told of the disaffection of 
one of his subjects, he merely asked, “How many 
thousand men can he bring into the field ?” He once 
saw a crowd staring at something on a wall. He 
rode up and found thatthe object of curiosity was a 
scurrilous placard against himself. The placard had 
been posted up sohigh that it was not easy to read 
it. Evrederick ordered his attendants to take it down 
and putit lower. “My people and I,” he said, “have 
come to an agreement which satisfies us both. They 
are to Say what they please, and Iam to do what lI 
please.” No person wonld have dared to publish in 
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London satires on George the Second approaching to 
the atrocity of those satires on Frederick, which the 
booksellers:at Berlin sold with impunity. One boolk- 
seller sent to the palace a copy of the most stinging 
lampoon that perhaps was ever written in the world, 
the memoirs of Voltaire, published by Beaumarchais,- 
and asked for his Majesty's orders. “Do not adver- 
tise it in an offensive manner,” said the King, “ but 
I hope it will pay you well.” 
Even among statesmen accustomed to the license of 
a free press, such steadfastness of mind as this is not 
very common.” 

Therefore, the forbearance for which English- 
men take credit, is not peculiar to them: on 
the contrary, they can still with advantage 
emulate the example of Frederick, particulary 
as they live in the midst of a disarmed ang 
emasculated people. Moreover, they should 
bear in mind that it is not criticism, denuncia- 
tion or abuse that can permanently estrange 
the minds of the people from them, but only 
their.own mistakes and unjust acts and mea-: 
sures : just as we are learning the lesson that 
it is not by criticism: alone or chiefly that we 
can obtain our rights, but by our own achieve- 
meuts;—not by hatred of the foreigner, but 
by loving our countrymen with the love that 
knows not the boundaries of creed, caste or | 
race, the Jove that prompts to self-sacrifice 
and devoted service, service not in the spirit 
of a condescending patron or deliverer, but in 
that of a brother. 


Mr. Morley on Plague. 


Mr. Morley, taking the whole population 
of the Indian Empire, has found the incidence 
of plague deaths to be 3 per thousand of the 
population. This shows that statistics can be 
made to produce any impression one likes. 
If he had taken the whole of Asia, the inci- 
dence would have been smaller still. But the — 
question is, what is the extent of the havoc 
done in the affected villages and towns? Is 
it so insignificant as to encourage cynicism 
and indifference ? Is it not really appalling ? 
Mr. Morley has said that plague is engaging 


his serious attention. We have tried to show 
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again and again that plague is a poor man’s 
(lisease. Unless the material condition of the 
people of India improves, armies of Huropean 
and Indian doctors with regiments of rat- 
killers will not be able to check its ravages. 
"it will be out of place here to discuss whe- 
ther our poverty is growing or stationary or 
is decreasing. The real fact to be recognised 
and attended to is that there is great and 
wide-spread poverty in the land. Here is the 
testimony of an unbiassecl observer : 
“ India leaves on the mind an impression of poor- 
ness and melancholy, even if in certain districts culti- 
vation is luxuriant, and if, after the rains, the coun- 
try is brilliant with blossoms which no meadow in 
Englard can produce.” 
# Sadder than the country are the common people of 
it. They are lean and weary-looking, their clothing 
is scanty, they all seem poor, and “ toiling for leave 
to live.” They talk little and laugh less. Indeed, 
@ smile, except on the face of a child, is uncommon. 
They tramp along in the dust with little apparent 
object other than to tramp. Whither they go, Heaven 
knows, ‘or they look like men who have been wander- 
ing fora century. Their meagre figures are found 
against the light of the dawn, and move across the 





great red sun as it sets in the west, and one wonders 


if they still tramp on through the night. ” 

“ Thev appear feeble and depressed, * *,” 

«“ The country would seem to be overrun by a mul- 
titude of men, women and children, all of about the 
same degree, a little below the most meagre comfort, 
and a little above the nearest reach of starvation.” 

«... At night there isno dark alley without the 
sleeping figure of the homeless man.” 

“ These are some of the great hordes who provide in 
their lean bodies victims for the yearly sacrifice to 
cholera, famine, and plague. Plague will slay 20,000 
in a week, cholera will destroy ten times that number 
ina year, and the famine of one well-remembered 
time accounted for fivé-and-a quarter millions of dead 

people. '’--The Other Side of the Lantern by Sir Fred- 
erick Treves, Bart., Sergeant-Surgeon to H. M. the 
King, Surgeon-in-ordinary to H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales. 


Caste and the position of Indian 
Women. | 
Incidentally we may here quote the opinion 
of Sir Frederick Treves on what caste and the 
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position of Indian women have so do with ow 
prevailing melancholy : says he :— 

“ Another encouragement to melmeholy in tin 
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native of India is the terrible incubus 3? caste whica 
keeps the man of low degree from evcr *Sing from th2 
mire,and stamps out from the stoutest] cartany puls: 
of ambition. Born a sweeper, you shel. iu a sweeper 

your children shall be sweepers, and tlre shall be 

ever upon your brow a mark as clear ss the marko 

Cain, but it shall be made in dirt imscead cf blood 
Such is the form of curse under whic. millions start 
forth on the journey of the world in tke hayday of 
life. ” 

* ¥inally no little of the gloom whiecl hangs over 
the people is due to the degrading 273.lion which 
women are made to hold, as well as to the customs 
and traditions which deprive their lives cf opportun- 
ities for pleasure and of facilities for aliancement. " 

indian Statesmanship in Medern 
India. 


Speaking of educated Indians, \Ir. Morley 
Says i-- 

“ They see things working smoothly mucer a 3yitish 
Government and they think they would. worx them 
equally sinoothly. In my opinion thay woud not 
work them for a week.” 

We do not wish to emulate Mr. Morley’s 
dogmatism, but would urge the following con- 
siderations :—The Filipinos are wii:-ng their 
own constitution. The Oubans havs independ- 
ence. Persia has a Parliament ci Ler own. 
Are we really the least capable people on 
earth ? Are we not fit even for the b2zinrings 
of self-government after a century e1d a half 
of enlightened British rule? 

Self-government, said Mr. W. J Eryan, is 
only a relatively good performance ut the 
best. No people do it perfectly, no peaple are 
altogether incapable. To prevent a penple 
from exercising their right to it and :hen say 
they are unfit, is like tying a cart-icise to a 
post, and then blaming him because he cannot 
outrun a racer going at top-speed. Self- 
government is to be qualified for daily by 
practice. 

Modern India, even in the days 27 Jer 
decadence, has produced many statesmen of 
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eminence, like Sit Salar Jang, Sir T. Madhava 
Rao, Sir Dinkar Rao, Sir Sheshadri [yer, Gauri- 
shankar Udayshankar Oza, &c. If they all 
belong to the Native States, it is not the edu- 
cated British Indian who is to blame. Regard- 
ing the last named statesman who was Prime 
Minister of Bhavnagar, Max Muller says :— 


These words contain a rapid survey of the work of 
a whole life, and if we were to enter here into the 
details of what was actually achieved by this native 
statesman, we shall find that few Prime Ministers 
even of the greatest states in Europe had so many 
tasks on their hands, and performed them so boldly and 
so well. The clock on the tower of the Houses of 
Parliament strikes louder than the repeater in our 
waistcoat pocket, but the machinery, the wheels with- 
in wheeis, and particularly the spring, have all the 
same tasks to perform as in Big Ben himself. Even 
men like Disraeli or Gladstone, if placed in the 
position of these native statesmen, could hardly have 
been more successful in grappling with the difficuties 
of a new State, with rebellious subjects, envious 
neighbocrs, a weak sovereign, and an all-powerful 
suzerain, to say nothing of court intrigues, religious 
squablles, and corrupt officials. We are too mach 
given to measure the capacity of ministers and states- 
men by the magnitude of the results which they 
achieve with the immense forees placed at their 
disposal. But most of them are very ordinary mor- 
tals, and it is not too much to say that for making @ 
successful marriage-settlement an ordinary solicitor 
stands often in need of the same vigilance, the same 
knowledge of men and women, the same tact, and the 
same determination or bluff which Bismarck displayed 
in making the treaty of Prague or of Frankfurt. 
Nay, there are mistakes made by the greatest state- 
men in history which ifmade by our solicitor, would 
lead ta instant dismissal. If Bismarck made Germany, 
Gaurisankar made Bhavnagar. The two achievements 
are so different that even to compare them seenis 
absurd, but the methods to be followed in either case 
are, after all, the same; nay, it is well known that the 
making or regulating of a small watch may require 
more nimble and careful fingers than the large clock 
of a Cathedral. We are so apt to imagine that the 
man who performs a great work is a great man, 
though from revelations lately made, we ought to 
have learnt how smajll—nay, how mean—some of these 
so-called great men have really been. The Brahma- 
Vadain for February, 1899, p. 291, 
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The Stronger and Weaker Races of 
India. 


In the course of the Budget Debate Earl 
Percy stated two facts in which, according to 
him, lay the impossibility of granting Parha- 
mentary institutions to India. The second: 
fact is | 

that in, this congeries of races Nature had chosen 
to assign all the qualities which made for physical 
predominance to the races which were neither in- 
tellectually the most versatile nor the largest in point 
of numbers. And the result was, as it seemed to him, 
that any attempt to govern India on the principle 
of Government by majority must lead to a government 
of the strong by the weak, a government which could 
not exist fora day except by the support of British 
bayoueis, » 

By the stronger races he evidently means 
the fighting races. We have shown in an 
article in ourlast number that the Marathas, 
for instance, are not now enlisted in the army, 
though they are undoubtedly a fighting race 
and inteHectually quite the equal of any Indi- 
anrace., As for the Sikhs, let them have the 
advantages of Hinglish education for as long 
a time as the Bengalis, for Instance, and 
they are sure to show what stuff they are 
made of. Hnglishmen themselves admit that. 
their rule has in India the tendency to de- 
prive warlike races of their martial instincts 
(though curiously enough English rule does 
not produce this effect in Great Britain): 

“And undoubtedly the more southern and eastern 
races of India have each in turn lost their martial 
instincts, as security to life and property due to 
Britist rule has rendered reliance on their own arms 
unnecessary.” “ The best method of recruiting the 
Indian armies” p. 261, Journal of the United Service 
Institution of India, July 1897. 

Besides, in Austria-Hungary and other. 
countries inhabited by various races, which 
are certainly not of equal mental calibre or 
equal in number, parliamentary institutions 
prevail. And then, is it everywhere the fight- 
ing and physically strong races or elements of 
the people that govern? -The Highlanders of 
Scotland are believed to be the best soldiers 
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in Great Britain. Earl Percy will certainly 
be able to enlighten us as to the proportion 
which Highlanders have furnished to the 
ranks of British cabinet ministers during the 
present and past centuries. | 


The ‘‘ambition ” of Indian agitators. 

“Indian agitators were not impelled by a desire 
to benefit the peasantry but rather by ambition to 
govern.” 

So says Mr. A. H. W. Mason, M. P.; and Mr. 
Morley also has spoken to the same effect. 
We know the accusation is not true. But let 
educated India give the best of all replies— 
deeds, the logic of devoted service rendered 
_to the masses. 

“rhe pension rules of the Native Indian 
Army. 

We are glad to note that the pension rules 
of the native Indian army have been made 
more liberal than before. We hope the 
position and efficiency vf the sepoy will be 
improved in other respects also. 

The Caleutta Theological Colleze. 
The opening of the Calcutta Theological 
College, of which we print the inaugural 

address in this number, marks an important 
stage in the history of religion- in India. 
It is under Brahmo management and will be 
thoroughly unsectarian in character. The 
scriptfures, history and fundamental principles 
of all religions will be studied and investigated 
in this institution in an unbiassed spirit. It 
is inclusive, not exclusive in spirit. Hence it 
should appeal to all who are interested in 
the study of religious problems, irrespective 
of creeds. The Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan 
has done a noble thing by making a grant of 

- Rs. 300 a month in aid of the institution. His 

example is wortby of imitation. 


The Council of the Secretary of State 
for India. 


The following extract from Sir CO. Ibert’s 


“The Government of India” will give some 
idea of the duties and powers of the Council, 
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s 
and what good we can expect fom the 
oppointment of one or two Indian r eibears: 


“The duties of the Council of India are «: conducs, 
under the direction of the Secretary ci Stare, the 
business transacted in the United Kingdcum relaticn 
to the Government of India and the co7zpondence 
with India. The Secretary of State ir prasident of 
the Council, and has power to appoint = vice-presi- 
dent. 

livery order proposed to be made by the 3ecrezary 
of State must, before it is issued, be cisher sub- 
mitted to a meeting of the council or d2dosited in 
the council room for seven days before 1 meeving of 
the council. But this requirement does rt adp'y 10 
orders which, under the old system, migls Lav2 een 
sent through the secret committee. 

“In certain matters, including the ez dendisure of 
the revenues of India, orders of the Sev retary of 
State are required by law to obtain the caacurrence 
ofa majority of votes at a meeting of E33 counc.l, 
but tn all other matters the Secretar, ct State cen 
overrule his council. Whenever there lis vevn a 
difference of opinion in conneil any merher Lhasa 
right to have his opinion, and the reesmms foz it, 
recorded. , 

“The council is thus, in the main, < exnsi ltative 
body, withont any power of initiation, cd with a 
limited power of veto. Even on questiors of oxpen- 
diture, when they arise out of previzus dcci ous 
of the Cabinet, as would usually be =“ casa ir 
matters relating to peace or war, or fore: gr relations 
it would be very difficult for the councd => withhold 
their concurrence from the Secretary rf SF tate wher 
he acts as representative and moutlviece of the 
cabinet.” 


Purity of Language 


A grave danger Is the use of \ trperasive 
or otherwise objectionable languac2] mm certa n 
journals which profess to be ser~arts of the 
national cause. We would poir> ou. cbat 


writing of this kind actually creates wu class of 


readers who batten on it. Origirally bought 
for their spicy seasoning and the sensations 
of surprise which they arouse, such news- 
papers end by making the mark:t= they at 
first seek to attract. 

It is perhaps worth while to zav that ir 
our eyes our whole cause is exact.) AS Sacrec 
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as the united characters of its disciples make 
it. And there is no other single force whose 
potency for undermining character, lofty will 
and imagination, spiritual fervour and noble 
ideals can be named in the same breath with 
-impure and violent language. This is the truth 
that oar ancestors expressed in such sayings 
as that the word is greater than the thing, the 
name of God is more than God and the rest. 
It is perhaps worth while to point out that 
unless this fact is taken grave note of, woman 
can by no means become a factor of impor- 
tance in our civic and national life. Such 
life is built on the basis of all that is noblest 
and best in common humanity. It is not 
served by anything which is not fit for the 
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ENGLISH. 

A History of India, by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara 
Prasad sdastri, MM. A., (Blackie and Son, 1907), 2 s. 

This is far and away the best work of its kind and 
misses perfection only by reason of the fault noted be- 
low. Nobody, not even Mr. R. C. Dutt, has brought 
to the writing of a school history of India such deep, 
original end up-to-date knowledge of the subject as 
Mr. Sastzi. The vast advance in our knowledge of 
ancient Jndia that the Jast forty years have seen is best 
evidenced by comparing Sastri’s Hindu Period with 
that in Lsthbridge or Wheeler’s manual. The meagre 
and imperfect outline, full of wide gaps, which the 
latter give is here replaced by a crowded and moving 
pageant of kings and ministers, poets and preachers. 
We have life and spirit, where thera was an arid desert 
before. 

The Hindu Period is Mr. Sastri’s. forte. Any other 
writer than he would have merely given an epitome of 
Vincent Smith’s monumental arly History of India, 
But Sastzi’s account is at once fresh and original; it 
is also more full of the philosophy of history than the 
two subsequent divisions of his work. 


their households. 
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open and sincere consideration (and discus- 
sion if need be) of all. That which would 
bring a blush to the cheeks of his sister, that 
from which a father would strive to guard 
the ears of his daughter, is not language fit 
for public circulation and perusal. Men can- 
not themselves cultivate with impunity that 
which would horrify them in the women of 
Noble and fine men must 
be at least as noble and fine as good women. 
At the same time it is not for Hnglish 
journals to complain. They are, with rare 
exceptions, often more reckless and wicked in 
their frank enmity and in the use of power 
to express hatred instead of love, than any 
Indian publication known to us. be 
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The Muhammadan Period, too, is brightly written 
and marked by much fresh information and new 
presentation of old facts. Indeed, in the pages of 
most historians of India, the middle ages are a blank 
as far as the Hindus are concerned, all later writers 
having repeated the original sin of Elphinstone in this 
respect. But here we have a refreshing change. We 
believe that Mr. Sastri is the greatest living authority 
on nedieval Sanskrit literature, and he has most added 
to the world’s stock of knowledge by his researches in 
this field. 
tory of this period that would worthily supplement, 
and continue Vincent Smith’s. 


He is the only man who can write a his- 


His British Period, however, cannot command our 
It is much too cramped, too much of an out- 
line, and too deficient in reflections. There is also 
scope to differ from many of his views and statements 
here. We know hard things will be said of him for 
his entirely ignoring the British defeats in the Gurkha 
war and mentioning the British victories only! The 
latest authority on the mutiny, Mr. Forrest, has shewn 
that the cartridges were greased, though Sastri denies 
it. In short, this part of his book suffers most by 
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comparison with Mr. Dutt’s admirable treatment of 
the same period in his School History. 

But our, chief quarrel with Mr. Sastri is about his 
style and method. True, there is no glaring mistake 
of grammar, but the English is not always simple; big 
Latin phrases have been used where short English words 
would have done, (e.g., ‘matrimonial alliances,’ ‘taking 
umbrage at,’ etc.) There is a singular lack of sweet- 
nessinthe style. It will probably be said that one 
can as soon extract sweetness from a school history as 
sunshine out of a cucumber. But several short his- 
tories of Rome and England that we could name weaken 
such a defence.. Mr. Sastri is so full of new facts,— 
acquired after a life’s patient study of original mate- 
rials,---that’ he cannot resist the temptation of 
cramming his work with proper names, while the need 
of compression leaves him no space to write much 
about them. Hence the dry and scrappy character of 
much of the book. The reader rises from its study 
with a reeling brain, with blurred and rapidly shifting 
images chasing each other in the mirror of his mind. 
No clear and definite idea, no vivid portraiture of his- 
toric personalities is carried away by him. 

If we may venture to advise Mr. Sastri, we should 
recommend him to give us less of proper names and 
more of character-sketches, reflections, and histories 
of thought. Ife should pause oftener in suitable places, 
~Tecapitulate the political narrative that has gone before, 
and give us its inner meaning and bearing on the life 
of the nation. Of his power to do this we have some 
admirable examples in this work; we only wish for 
more. He gives us the geography of India, but not 
the influence of this geography on history, which is 
more important. As the model of a small history, he 
may study Newherry and Garstang’s Short History of 
Aneient Hgypt, (Constable & Co., 3s. 6d. net.) It isidle 
to argue that Egypt had unity of race, climate and his- 
tory, which rendered Newberry and Garstang’s task 
so easy, while India is a mere geographical expression. 

We have pointed out these defects in no spirit of 
fault-finding but only to suggest how, with a little 
change of method, rejection of obscure names, and ex- 
pansion of certain parts, this, the best school history 
of India yet written, might have been made an ideal 
work. 

Sometimes we have caught our Homer nodding: P. 
128, 1. 20, Dara did not personally lead the army that 
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defeated Shuja at Bahadurpur rfear Bex ires, but he 
stayed by the sick-bed of Shah Jahan. F. 129, . 7, 
‘the Jam of Jun’ should be ‘Malik Jiwan, Zemirdar of 
Dadar.’ Is not the Taj called a “Dream im Marble” 
(P. 129, last line)? P.131, Aurangzib’s treaty with 
Shiva was made in 1665 (mot 1666), anc bedd not 
agree to pay Chauth for any Mughal suba*; Shira ded 
in a basket from Agra (not from Delhi), md thare is 
no reason to hold that Aurangzib ‘ plottec for his 
assassination.” LL. 28, jizya was reimposad in 1679 
{not in 1671.) P. 133, Aurangzib did =ot iake che 
last Sultan of Bijapur captive In his city, —¢ vame dut 
to surrender. 

P. 135, the inner history of Prince Akbs-"s :ebell.on 
is incorrect, the stratagem was Aurangzih’s ard not 
that of the Rajputs. P. 136, 1. 6, “ Auranes2b’s secand 
son, Prince Azim,” should be “third sn, Frince 
Azam.” P, 151, why assume that Shiva weurclered 
Afzal Khan, when there are equally valic arguments 
for holding the opposite view? P. 188, the Roailias 
did not pay the Nawab of Oudh forty lucs, out only 
promised to do so. 

We note the following misprints for a secon eCcition:— 

P. 3, last line, Daftas (for Daflas); P. 7, . 9, the 
hymns (for hymns). P. 11,1. 13, the guidance (omit the); 
P, 19. 1.15, was (for were); P. 30, 1.15, Baal. (fcrB.udh); 
P. 33,1. 4, cloud messenger (for Cloud [zeasenaer) ; 
P. 39,1. 2, Asvalthama (for Asvatthama) ; 1d Drana 
(for Drona); ll. 4-5 should form one senterre; FP. ¢1, 
], 25, Bagiratht (for Bhagirathi); P. 51,1. 7, Bisme (for 
Biswa); P. 84 read Malik-ush-sharg; P. 10, |. 2, insert 
and before Kavira; |. 5 form one seni=xce; 1. 7, 
shows (for show); 1.18 Rukhta (for Pakht.. ; >. 103, 
1. 2, Khursa (for Khasru), |. 4, vernacular (Zor vernacu- 
lars);1.12 Tukarsam (for Tukaram); P. 18C. Shah 
Tomash (for Tahmasp), Dara Shaikh (fcr Shak oh); 
P. 152, 1. 17, Nyayadrish (for Nyayadhish t ; 2. 21d, 
1. 3, reported (for reported against); P. 206, 1. 3, 
Indies (for Indus). 

The illustrations are antiquated wood-cais. The 
only map supplied is a mere toy. An inde= is bedly 
needed. 

To spel} ‘Ranajit Sinha’ and write of Rantz=mohcr ia 
1570 as Ranastambhapur is pedantry, and the pedantry 
is not consistent as we have Chatter Sinha ead Zul fi- 
kar (for Zulfigar), Sharki (for Sharqt), and Anirani 
(for Amiran). 
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Time passes noiselessly but inexorably. Old age is 
stealing on Mr. Sastri. It would be a national loss if 
his wonderful knowledge of ancient and medimval 
India were to perish with him. May we venture to 
urge him to write a larger work (of the size of Green's 
Short History) on Hindu India down to 1600, and thus 
leave alasting monument of a life devoted to the pur- 
suit cf knowledge with true Brahmanic diligence, 
perseverance and singleness of aim? Surely, Vincent 
Smith has not said the last word on the subject. 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 
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The Churches and Modern Thought, by Philip Vivian. 
Popular Edition, 3/6 net. Watts & Co., London. 


This is the second edition of a book which was 
first published in January, 1906, and reprinted last 
Januery. The author may be congratulated on the 
apparent success that has attended his labours. There 
must be a large number of people in England who 
delignt in such merely negative and destructive 
matter as this book contains. We fear it is not so 
here. The Indian mind is more positive and construc- 
tive, and finds little delight in mere negations. By 
‘The Churches,” Mr. Philip Vivian seems to mean 
only those unscientific and more or Jess ill-informed 
people who know nothing of the recent historical 
criticism of the Bible. He thinks that when he has 
shown that the Bible is not a historical book, properly 
so called, he has demolished Christianity and proved 
the needlessness of keeping up such a thing as the 
Christian Church. Our conception of Christianty and 
the Christian Church being very different from our 
author’s, we do not think either the one or the other 
is much affected by his criticisms. Mr. Vivian is 
one of those ardent and impatient spirits who take 
no pains to closely study the literature of the subject 
they deal with. He is acquainted with the writings 
of only a few old-fashioned Christian. Apologists. 
He knows nothing of such a constructive work on 
Christian ethics as Ecce Homo or one of historical 
criticism and reconstruction as Dr. James Martineau’s 
_ Seat of Authority in Religion. His criticisms, there- 
fore, willdo no harm to those to whom Christianity is 
a stern historical and spiritual reality notwithstanding 
the historical inaccuracies and scientific errors which 
are to be found in both the Old and the New 
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Testament. By “Modern Thought” Mr. Philip — 
Vivien understands nothing better than that cheap 
Athaism which, because it has found one or two 
school books on the evidences of Theism to be 
unsatisfactory, thinks that there is nothing more to 
be known about God and his relation to man and% 
the world. Here, too, Mr. Vivian shows his impatience 
of deep and close study. He ventures to write on 
a subject about which he knows almost- nothing. 
On she one hand, he is quite innocent of that deeper 
scepticism, such as Hume’s, which, while it doubts 
the existence of God, sees also that, from its stand- 
port, our belief in the continued existence of what 
is called the material world and of thinking beings 
hke man, is equally groundless. Mr. Vivian has no 
doubt of the existence of Matter, Force and Man, 
and has no idea of the real nature and implications 
of these conceptions. On the other hand, the only 
books on Theism that he seems to have read are 
Paley’s Natural Theology and Flint’s Theism, and of 
these also, though they, are only popular treatises, 
he seems constitutionally incapable of following 
the arguments. He understands nothing of Flint’s 
Teleological and Moral Arguments, 
and, therefore, his criticisms of these arguments are 
quite beside the mark. Paley’s book has long been 
condemned by competent Theologians as the work 
of a very superficial thinker. Flint’s book is indeed 
much better, but it appeals to the popular under-— 
standing and does not undertake any close analysis 
of knowledge and thought. To be really satisfactory, 
books on the evidences of Theism must be philosphi- 
cal books. Happily, there are not a few such books in 
the [inglish language. But Mr. Vivian knows nothing 
of them. He knows nothing of Dr. Martineau’s 
Study of Religion, of Principal Caird’s Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Religion, or of Professor Royce's 
Religious Aspect of Philosophy, not to speak of the 
purely metaphysical works of such writers as T. H. 
Green, Edward Caird and F. H. Bradley. Our anthor 
might have read and tried to understand the books 
named, before rushing to publish his shallow and ill- 
informed Atheism and repeating the current platitude 
about the unintelligibility of the German philosopher, 
Hegel. The books we have named are all original works 
in English and the philosophers last named are all con- 


Cosmological, 


“structive English thinkers. ‘hose who have not the 
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patience or the capacity to study such authors, should 
be more modest than Mr. Vivian, should consider 
religion as beyond their sphere of criticism, and 
should not try to shake men’s belief in it by thrusting 
their shallow and immature thoughts on them. 


if SiTANATH TATTYABHUSHAN, 


ie 


‘Lhe Private Journal of the Marquess of Hastings, 
reprinted from the Second Edition, (Panini Office, 
Allahabad, 1907), Rs. 2. 

The Parrini Office deserve the thanks of the public 
for placing before them a reprint of this very interest- 
ing work at about a quarter of the price of the ori- 
ginal. ‘The paper js fairly thick, but as it is not glazed 
and the sheets were not hot pressed, half the effect of 

“the good type and printing has been lost. The 
misprints are remarkably few, being mostly wu turned 
upside down. An accurate reprint should have given 

a facsimile of the title-page (with the date of first 

publication) and the paging of the original edition 

(within brackets). But that is a minor point, and we 

note it only for future enterprises of the publishers in 

the same line. 

Two additions to the original would have been 
welcome: a sketch of Lord Moira’s career in India 
(preferably extracted from the Diclionary of National 

, Biography) and an index of proper names and general 
especially widow-burning (to which we 
have noted six or seven references in the course of 


‘subjects, 


our reading), English education, animals, Oude affairs, . 


the Pindaris, the Nepalese, Hindu mythology and 
character. The last of these is amusing as betraying 
the ignorance of the noble diarist. A very helpful 
change might also have been made by printing in 
thick type the names of the places visited or topics 
discussed at some length, where they first occur in the 
text. In the copy we have used we have underlined 
such words in red. | 
This candid picture of India ninety-four years ago, 
has interest not only for the student of history and of 
manners, but also for the traveller, the shikari, and 
the natural historian, Lord Hastings’s notes on animals 
being of no small value. A very pleasing light is 
thrown on the great pro-consul’s character when we 
see him strictly enjoining that no harm should be 
‘done by his camp-followers to the villagers on the 
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way, almost weeping to see th&t banema rees had 
been uprocied and used in lining his >>nt, being 
visibly touched at the silent but respecsial welcome 
of the crowds of Indians on his return to Da-cutta, or 
breaking down at the inevitable partins t:om the 
dear ones who must be sent Home to esczpe the heat 
of the land of exile. We see in his d=aidgs with 
native princes that he was a gentleman 2307 e every- 
thing else; we wonder that it was lef fu: him to 
discover that in ruling subject races syrzpaly is the 
best policy. 

The diary refutes the current story th<t the first 
appearance of cholera was in his camp on tre Jarbada, 
on the eve ofthe Pindari War. We heze Jearn that 
it had begun to rage in Bengal before that time 
(p. 815). 

Comic touches are not wanting. The Et tajah of 
Sumptur sticks fast in the chair given tt lom at a 
durbar ! Beggars sham blindness to get a fev éxtra 
rupees of His Excellency’s dole at Luckucn, 


JADUNAT SAEKAR. 


A AG, Vi 


Ideals and Applications, by Henry Van Dire ‘Hod- 
der and Stoughton.) 

We heartily wish that the contents o° (4s book 
were as finely suggestive as its title. Tt ~orld then 
have been a source of pleasure blended wich instrue- 
tion, and would have more forcibly app2zlec to the 
reader and not merely tickled his passing fraecr. It 
is when the onward path of life seems fre-ry and 
meaningless, when the light hurns low, en‘ anarchy 
and gloom gein the upperhand that man tu ns towards 
his ideals to quicken, invigorate and susta.a lim, and 
to save him from moral collapse and sp:rcta.l ship- 
wreck. It is in fact, a man’s ideal that is hi. distin- 
guishing mark : it not only tickets off his b-dieduality 
but strengthens and upholds him in hours c! weakness 
when the entire scheme of the universe azy ears 10 be 
a hopeless riddle and Time ‘‘a maniac emttering 
dust.”” The value of a life isin proparticon to the 
dominance of an ideal over it. The worth 9! >ur 
complishmert is measured by the greatess of our 
dream : the iriumph is judged in accordance -vith the 
height of the aim. It is not, as has been rizh_ly said, 
a crowning conquest but unending pursuit m2 sLould 


fill us with satisfaction. Moreover, amidst me present 


ac- - 
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state of affairs whén things are driving one knows 
not where, and the goal is hidden away, when educa- 
tion is in a transition stage, and old beliefs and tradi- 
tions are crumbling under the stress of scepticism, 
there. must be some shining star on high not palpitat- 
ing with human frailties and passions but fixed, tran- 
quil, immutable, letting down balmy rays to cheer the 
darkened way and to light up ‘“ the bewildering 
mazes” of conduct. ‘ The great need, in modern 
culture,” says Myr. Morley, “ which is scientific in 
method, rationalistic in spirit and utilitarian in pur- 
pose, is to find some effective agency for cherishing 
within us the ideal.” The very name of the book under 
review, therefore, comes as a challenge to one’s habitual 
lethargy, and awakens intelligent curlosity to see if 
there is any new point of view, any fresh light thrown 
upon the subject, any bright method described to 
incarnate an ideal for actual application to the conditions 
of modern existence. ‘The perusal of these pages, how- 
ever, reveals the fact that no central thought has been 
worked out and developed, and the twelve essays, 
which make up the volume, though they touch upon 
topics that mow and then demand a solution, are not 
knitted together, part coherent with part.- The ran- 
dom nature of the questions dealt with spoils the 
effect to a great extent, and there is almost a sense of 
irritation at finding so little of the main theme in its 
rousing, ennobling aspect. 


Dr. Van Dyke’s style is neither ornate nor stiff with 
laboriously wrought embroidery. It is simple and 
easy-fowing, relieved here and there by a smart 
epigram or an expression of poignant irony. An 
American writing about his country’s social and 
political institutions generally betrays his partiality 
for them and glows with praise of their beneficent 
use. Dr. Van Dykeis no exception. But he is one 
independent thinker and has probed with loving care 
the evils that threaten the integrity of society and 
conszitute a menace to the well-being of the State. 
In his essay on Ruling classes in a Democracy, the 
author remarks as follows :— 

‘‘“¥hat democracy says is that there shall be no locked doors 
between these classes. Every stairway shall be open. Every 
opportunity shall be free. Every talent shall have an equal chance 
to earn another talent. I think we may claim that this is the case 


in the United States at least to a larger extent than ever before 
in the history of the world.” 
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“Three chief perils,” he continues, “attend the demoeratic 
method of selecting the ruling classes :-— 

(1) The red peril of the rise of the demagogue ; 

(2) The yellow peril of the dominance of wealth ; 

(3) The black peril of the rule of the Boss”... 

"four naval and military expenses " he says in another place, 


2. 


“ ever surpass or even equal our educational expenses, we shall be on* 
the wrong track. If ever we put-the fortress and the fleet above, or 
even on a level with the school-house. and the wniversity, our sense 
of perspective will be out of focus. If we ever spend more to inspire 
awe and fear in other peoples than to cultivate intelligence and 
character in ow’ own, we shall be on the road to the worst kind of 
bankruptcy—a bankruptcy of men.” 


In the paper on “The Powers that be” occurs the 
following pregnant passage :— 

‘The home comes firat because it is the seed-plot and nursery of 
virtne. A noble nation of ignoble households is impossible, our 
greatest peril to-day is in the decline of domestic morality, discipline 
and piety......shew me a home where the tone of life is selfish, did 
orderly or trivial, jaundiced by avarice, frivolized by fashion or 
poisoned by moral scepticism; where success is worshiped and 
righteousness ignored; where there are two consciences,--one for 
private and one for public use ; ... show mesuch a home, and I will 
show you a breeding place of enemies of the republic, To the hands 
of women the ordinance of nature has committed the trust of 
A great general like 
Napoleon may be produced in a military school. A. great diplomatist 
like Metternich may be developed in a court, A great philosopher 
like Hegel may be evolved ina university. But a great man like 
Washington can only come from a pure and noble home. The 
grentness,indeed, parental love cannot bestow; but the manliness 
is often a mother’s gift.” ' 

The above extract may be pondered over with ad. 
vantage by those interested in Indian social reform 


and the attention now paid to matters of less urgent 


training even for their country’s service. 


nature may properly be diverted, in part, at least, to 
the crying need of lifting the status of Indian women 
by widening their intellectual and moral horizon. 
Then and then only would some of the vexed problems 
confronting us approach a near solution, and the 
tragedy of a nation’s slow but sure death be averted ! 
Hrra Lat CHatrersi. 
URDU. 

Nasihut ka karanphool (JS,a2 gS 6 mys), by * 
Muhammad Husain Azad—Khalifa Seyed Mohom- 
mad Salim, Manager, Azad Book Depot, Akbari 
Mandi, Lahore. 4 annas. 


This is a book which was written by Azad in 1864, — 
most probably at the request of the Punjab Govern- 
ment, for the furtherance of “ Female Education,” 
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-andis now published for the first time. It is the 

story of a Persian merchant called Mirza Sharif who 
| comes and settles in India and marries an Indian wife. 
After sometime a daughter is born and Mirza Sharif 
before starting for China, where he goes in connection 
“vith his trading business, arranges for the education 
of his daughter. 



























But before doing su he has to 
convince his wife of the need and usefulness of 
“Female Education,” and this conjugal dialogue is 
one of the most interesting portions of the book. 
In one of his letters Mirza Sharif gives a description 
of the correct method of teaching the Alphabet, and 
this description is both instructive and interesting. 
The book is written in very simple Urdu and may 
well be prescribed as an Urdu text book for Girls’ 
Schools in Upper India. 
* 





Tusien-ul-Akhlag ( 5Us¥ ares }, by dioonshe Lal, Al. A. 

kifah Am Steam Press, Lahore, 24 annas. 

This isa small brochure published by Shraddhey 
Prakash Deva Ji of Lahore. It is the translation of an 
English book called “ Character-building and Thought 
Power”, and deals with the subject of Thought-culture 
succintly and clearly. The language of the book is 
clear, vigorous and, as a whole, free from Punjabi pro- 
vincialisms. We hope that one or two unidiomatic ex- 

pressions like JS io lee and 65 ,@% sede: would 
"be carefully excluded, if a second edition of the book 
is called for. 





Ahj-t-bait (24a), by Aslam /irazpurt. Faiz Am 
Press, Aligarh, 10 annas. 


In this small brochure the author has given short 
but well-written accounts of all the wives and daugh- 
ters of the Prophet. ‘The author says in his preface 
that he has consulted the best authorities, and ‘his 
account of the lives and characters of these ladies of 
the Prophet's family is free to a considerable extent 
_trom those exaggerations and over-valuations which 
generally mar such books. There are not many books 
in the Urdu tongue containing such well-written 
accounts of a noted group of oriental ladies and we 
think that the author deserves encouragement for 
having undertaken this task. Of course there are 
“supernatural” incidents, but they are few and far 
between, and we must make some allowance for the 


y 


a 


faith and piety of the author. We havs to renembe- 
that Higher Criticism has not yet beer h ard of in 
the Islamic world. 


HINDI. 


Lucknow ki Nawabi.—In 1855 a beok ealed ths 
Private life of an Eastern king was puclisaed by one 
of the European courtiers at the court c‘ King Nasir- 
uddin Haidar of Oudh. Some years age an Urdu 
translation of this book was published .n these pro- 
vinces, and later on the first few pages -f + appeared 
in the Saraswati of Allahabad, and now Bebu Thaku: 
Prasad of Benares has published in Hi-li the whole 
book, divided into two parts. The orizina. is written 
jn @ very interesting style and combines ir. itself the 
engrossing interest created by a work o* istion com- 
bined with historial facts. It depicts tex tue picture 
of the revkless and licentious life led > tt2 Muham- 
madan kings of Oudh and shadows forz1 tts -cnheren- 
causes of their subsequent fall. To acire.ry reade- 
the book will appear to be merely a fiztttzous novel, 
but there is no doubt the book affcrs focd for a 
thoughtful student of history. The a2ccunt of the 
‘man-eating horse’ is simply wonderfrl anJ sarpasses 
the imaginative invention of a romanti& mini. The 
Hindi translation is excellent and shzwn sicns of a 
very hopeful addition to the rank of Ancli writers. 
Tt would have been a wise thing on tke pact of Babu 
Thakur Prasad if he had devoted arfeuton to the 
production of such useful and ini2estng books, 
thereby raising the taste of the Hindi-1eading public, 
instead of publishing in Hindi srek worthless, 
demoralising books as the Mysteries cf the Court of 
London. The taste of Hindi 
elevated, and we can only do so by issuing books 


reace-s has to ba 


subservieni to that end. 

Akbar ke Rajatwea kal men Hinedi.—Thie is a crit:- 
cal’ essay written by Pandit Suraj Tar: in Dikshi-. 
B. A., of Kheri (Oudh). It bas been pusit-hed by the 
Nagart Pracharint Sabha of Benares, ~hich awarde? 
a medal to the writer for his productimm. The essay 
deals with the Hindi poets who flourister dering the 
time of Akbar. The following poets a-= dealt with :— 


Birbal, Khankhana Rahim, Ganga Saraari, Rass- 
khani,. Kadir Baksh, Mubarak, Harotrm Das, Deva 
Sur Das, Tulsi Das, and Kesava Das. 
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The introductory portion of the essay is full of 
historical facts which show great research into the 
History of Hindi and does credit to the writer for 
the way he has put them together. There may be 
difference of opinion in the criticism which the writer 
has offered on the works of the great Masters of Hindl, 
bunt it must be said that Mr. Dikshit has done full 
justice to the subject of his essay and deserves great 
credit. It is regrettable that the editing of the paper 
is defective and careless. Mr. Dikshit would be doing 
@ yeomar’s service to the cause of Hindi Literature if 
he could write a history of Hindi on the lines on which 
he has dealt with a portion of it. 


PR a tle 


GUJARATI 


Life of Garibaldi: with a@ map and four pictures : 
by Narsinhbhat Ishwarbhut Patel: Virkshetra 
Mudralaya, Barodw: cloth bound: pp. 415: Price 
Re. 1 (i907). 

The wave of patriotism, typified’ by the phrase 
Bande Mataram, has been beating against Gujarat too, 
and the above work is but one out of many maternal 
signs of it. The book is headed Bande Mataram, and 
opens with the song printed in extenso. It further 
manifests the feeling.of unification that runs through 
the courtry, inasmuecli as the author has chosen 
to print it in Devanagari character, and has stated 
on the title page, that any one who likes may publish 
the book ‘for the good of the country” (desh- 
hitarthe). The get-up of the work is superior, 
and the printing alone must have cost much, but 
the price is kept advisedly low, so as to Dring it 
within easy reach of all. The work is based on the 
Bengali version of Babu Jogendranath Vidyabbushan, 
M.A., with some help taken from Marathi and English 
authors. The life of the Recluse of Caprera was 
full of stirring incidents and romantic episodes, the 
lesson that it taught has been written for all ages on 
the page not only of the history of his own country, 
but of the world, and the object of the auther—-who 
has most succesfully managed to preserve the inter- 
est of the original, which never flags from cover to 
cover—has been solely to present to Gujarati readers 
a faithful picture of what self-sacrifice can do towards 
the regeneration of a fallen country. If the study of 
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such biographies can help, and it does help, to inst 
into the mind of the reader habits of self-sacrific 
and self-abnegation for the good of the many, th 
book is certainly caleulated to do it. : 

It is written ina style which is neither high nc 
colloquial, and which at all tines keeps an even leve 
There was want of such a good biography in Gujarat 
and the present writer has supplied it, and we fee 
grateful for the same. 


tree nie 


Lughu Bharut: Part 1V., Parvas V1 to XI (in verse 
by Ganpatram Rajaram Bhatt: Nirmala Printin 
press; Ahmedabad, cloth bound: pp. 505: Pric 
Rs. 2-8-0 (1907). . 

This is the fourth part of a work begun nearly; 
decade ago. It has condensed in verse the story” ¢ 
the Mahabharata, in a way-in which no Gujarat 
writer. of present times has done or could doit. Th 
tendency of modern Gujarati verse has been toward 
English classical poetry like that of Shelley an 
Tennyson and Wordsworth. Three generations ago i 
was not so. It followed older writers ike Premanan' 
and Girdhar, and in this production we seem to hea 
the pleasant echo of those far-off times again. Indeed 
while reading it, we feel wafted back to the age o 
those classical poets: we forget we are perusing th 
verse of a madern poet. The charm, the grace, th 
easy flow, and even the peculiar diction of the olde 
generation is there, and what is most striking is that al 
this seems to be no Imitation, but comes as naturall: 
out of the Kavi as water from aspring. The influence 
that the Mahabharata exercises over our lives and ou 
every day affairs, hardly needs recital. FEvery verna 
cular of the country has its Ramayana and Maha 
bharata, in prose and verse, and the words of thi 
popular writers have been burnt deep into the heart 
of the Indians. Kavi Ganpatram has written much 
but we think that this work,- on which he is spendin; 
the closing years of his lile—devoted more to litera 
ture than anything else—-is bound to exert an abiding 
influence on this class of the literature of Gujarat 
It is a book which deserves to be kept and read by 
every family. It is cheap enough at the price, and ¢ 
sine qua non of a good library. 


K. MJ. 
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CHILD-HEART 


Go forth, little one, and meet life 

Strong in the strength of freedom from self, 
The strength of purity, | 

The strength of love. 


Link thee with the great souls of the past, 
By reverence and worship. 

One thee with the great deeds of the present, 
By love and admiration. 


Protect them that are without protection. 
Serve whom thou rulest. 

And to them that know not how, 

Teach thou a way to defend themselves. 


Be thy words few: speak through thy deeds. 
Rest in no compromise. 

When the hour cries out for sacrifice, 

Be thou not deaf. 

Strike swiftly : pardon generously : 

Be wise withal. 


Scale each ideal to its height. 

Touch thou the stars. . 

Seek Truth as the end in itself. 

Ask only for the Love that stays. 

Work, questioning not as to victory or defeat. 


Thirst thou after Perfection, with a quenchless thirst. 


Very little art thou,—-yet say ever 
‘Victory to Mother! Salutation to the Terrible !” 


The prayer is prayed, and we who love dee 
look out upon thy future, 
We ask, what shall there he for thee o Lay piness, 
Of play, 
Of love? 


Lo, O Beloved, art thou not the Free o? Jeart ? 
Shall not life be to thee unshadowed p vy 7 — 
All laughter, all lightness, all merrime:1, ell-glee ? 


To thee—to know great woes, and ckcse thereby 
from all mean fretiing ! 

To thee—to know vast joys, and cease tLeiabr 
from all gross pleasures! 

To thee—the strength and gentle-her->te lness 
of Destiny, 

Own baba to the Divine Mother, 

Child-Heart ! 

Child-Heart ! 

Child-Heart i 


Tarn CHARGING oF THE NEW-BOEN BY TLo LItAL. 


The dead speak : 
Come up, O thou New-born, to thy higa sit, 


. And look thou out upon the glories of 5:y 1eritage. 


Ours is the voice of all the dead, who diz =>t. 


Behold thou all that we have leernt anc sufered. 
Hear thou all that we have thought and sanz. 


_ Look thou upon the works our hands have wrorght. 


Lo, thine are all these, and for thee. 
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Known and unknéwn are there here amongst us ; 
Names like stars, and unnamed builders 
of the pyramids in Egypt ; 
Royal names and nameless scribes, baking bricks 
in Nineveh ; 
Unnamed singers, of how many lands and peoples ; 
Unnamed women, pre-historic, making great 
the nations ; a 
Not by our names do we desire to be remembered. 


Tn thee, O thou New-born, in thee do we demand 
Existence ! 

In this thy will do all our wills demand a weapon ! 

We charge thee, O thou little One, thou nursling, 
seeming yet so weak and helpless, 

Let not our dreams die. 
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Let not our harvests waste, nor let our fire go out, 
Lez not our tools lie rusting, nor let our sword 
grow blunt. 


Singing not our songs, sing thou newer, better. 
Thinking not our thoughts, think thou bolder, truers 
Dream thou not our dreams, but dream thou 

as we dreamt. 


Tat thou of the bread of our toil. 

Drink thou of the wine of our consecration. 

And be thou anointed with 
of our anointing, — 


the chrism 


For here into thy hands do we commit our hanner,— 
The banner of the Future of Humauity, 
-——the banner of all the dead. 


A HOLIDAY IN KASHMIR 


rY\HE Himalaya mountains, we all know, 

run from north-west to south-east, in 

great parallel folds; between the first 
two of these folds lies the valley of Kashmir. 
The Pir Panjal range divides it from the 
Panjab, and the traveller approaching from 
the south comes into touch with Kashmir 
when he gets past Lahore and sees the snowy 
summits of the Pir Panjal rising across the 
plain. It is not easy to cross them, certainly 
not in April, and the general plan now-a-days 
is to go north as far as Rawal Pindi, and 
enter Kashmir by the Jhelum valley. The 
road is long and tedious—two hundred miles 
long,—-and the scenery most of the way is 
dull. There is some interest in the cuttings, 
which are the deepest on any road in India. 
The valley is extremely narrow, and the 
mountains are formed of conglomerate rock, 
a sort of gravel pudding with large boulders 
init. Thus the side of the road is a wall, 
sometimes a hundred feet high, with stones 
large and small sticking out everywhere and 


threatening to tumble 
occasionally do, especially in the spring, when 
the snow is melting; landslips are also com- 
mon, bridges disappear, and the early tra-— 
velle’ is saved from brooding over the tedium 
of the way. 


makes at once for his objective. 
taste suits itself,so it may be that he is a 
sportsman, with a long march still before him, 
or a society man, with his eye on garden 
parties, or a lounger, needing nothing but a 
house-boat, or finally, like myself, a tourist 
in search of experiences. In this last case he 
may do what I did—he can do nothing better 
—take his tents and his coolies and his staff 
in his hand and march off to the Lolah valley. " 


wit. 
mountain chains; if you persevere you may 


down, This they 


He arrivesin Kashmir at Baramula, and 
AS every 


Yor the shape of Kashmir is such that the 


bottom of the chief valley is a flat plain, while 
the mountains which 


th encirele it are full of 
winding glens. These are the beauties of Kash- 
By each of them you may ascend the 
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cross them and leave Kashmir behind you; or 
you may ascend one of them and cross the 
spur of-the mountains and return to Kashmir 
by the next. You may do this many times 
before you have seen all the valleys of the 
acountry, and they are all worth seeing; but 
within the space of one yacation you must 
make achoice. Now Kashmir has been fully 
explored, and there are many guide books; 
but they all agree that the Lolab, the Sind 
and the Lidar valley are first among their 
peers, Sol started with the Lolab valley, 
which is nearest to Baramula. 

Cockburn’s agency, (whom I can recom- 
mend), had arranged for tents and stores to 
gwait me, together with a head man, Azad 
Bat, anda cook. They made their salaams 
at the Dak Bungalow, shivering like all the 
rest of the world, for there had been three 
days rain, and the weather was chilly. It 
cleared up next day ; we hailed the sun with 
joy and tramping over the Jhelum dived into 
the hills. 

Now I had said to myself many times, “I 
will not be victimised by Kashmir; I will not 
expect anything one way or another; I 
will wait and see what the place is like.” 
And when I got there, on that very wet day 
at Baramula, with nothing visible but pools 
and pollard willows and mist and clouds, I said 
“ven now it is too early to judge.” But 
Lwo or three hours after [left Baramula, I 
had permitted a verdict to present itself, and 
by the evening it was the verdict of all my 
five senses ratified by that presiding spirit, 
the muanas, which surveys and co-ordinates 
their reports. I never questioned this verdict, 
allthe time I was in Kashmir, and at this 
anoment I find I have nothing to do but choose 
emphatic language, and record it. 

There are three types of Kashmir scenery, 
that of the valley, the lower hills, and the 
snows. That of the valley is not without its 
own charms, and they are such as the Anglo- 
{ndian is willing to‘enjoy. There are fields of 
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grass enamelled with flowers, brook: aad pools, 
and groves of mighty trees. [firs among 
these is the great chenar, that nc cree in the 
world excels for spreading majesty ald shade. 
Give it light and air, rich soil, an! -vater, 
which it loves, and a single chetar will fill 
the landscape. Ten men shall nit -lasp its 
trunk, and a hundred herons shall todas ‘vithin 
its boughs unseen. Beneathit a tzompany of 
soldiers may encamp, and no ray of sunlight 
shall fall on them from morn to ese. It lives 
from generation to generation; tie chenars 
that burgeon in the spring to-day were 
planted by the Great Moghal. They ere chief 
among the arboreal monarchs of Lhe valley, 
not even the elms of Bawan metec1 them, 
nor those poplars that skirt the fErinagar 
Road, and imprison the sky for sixteen niles. 

It is the trees that ennoble tim [Kashmir 
valley, but I do not forget the grest er that 
stretches northwards of Srinaga>. wes the 
mountain and the forest boast themselves as 
they will; there isa charm they co rot pos- 
sess; the charm of the-solitary fea. Ihave 
Tennyson with me :— 

Some blue peaks in the distance rose 

And white against the cold-white sky 

Shonc out their crowning snows. 

One willow over the river wept, 

And shook the wave as the wind did sieh: 

Above in the wind was the swallow, 

Chasing itself at its own wild will, 

And far through the marish green and ssil 

The tangled water courses slept 

Shot over with purple and greon and jel:cw. 

Where did he see it? In his mizml’s ers, I 
suppose; not in Lincolnshire certainl:, But 
he might have seen it in Kashmir, hed he 
been with me one day there, from Kan_likal to 
Gunderbal. And when he wrote his EF :collec- 
tions of the Arabian Nights, had re -ever in 
the spirit visited the Dal Lake, where chat 
same Great Moghal made himself, lite Seroun - 
Al-raschid, palaces and pleasure gerdens? 
All of them now swept by decays -flacing 
fingers, but eloquent of their golden prim! 
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Whatever be the visitor’s interest in Kash- 
mir, he should spend afew hoursin the Dal 
Lake and its gardens, and afew hours on the 
river elsewhere will not be amiss. There is 
a special point of view from the water’s level; 
he should not fail to take itin. But I think 
in Kashmir ibis less interesting than else- 
where, certainly between Srinagar and Is- 
Jamabad, where the river flows between high 
artificial banks. And in any case there ts not 
much to be seen from the house boat, except 
the muddy Jhelum swirling past ; the beauties 
of Kashmir are accessible only to the pedes- 
trian. Let us return then to the Lolab valley. 

The mountains that surround it are com- 
paratively low, though in April there is 
plenty of snow about. At points you have 
views of the higher ranges; indeed my first 
day from Baramulla was the only time I saw 
Nanga Parbat. The weather was clear after 
the rain, i was well placed, and had all the 
Himalaya to admire, pre-eminent in the dis- 
tance being the silver crest of the great sum- 
mit. But the Lolab is a sylvan glen that rises 
slowly from the plain. It is strewn with 
a great variety of little heights and knolls; 
sometimes you pass a defile, sometimes you 
survey a plain. The forest is most beautiful. 
What the chenar tree isin the valley, the 
deodar is on the mountain side. Pictures have 
made us familiar with it; yet only the sight 
of it reveals its grandeur. In the Lolab valley 
there are still forests on which no woodman 
has laid his hand, where the veterans of cen- 
turies look down on the seedlings, and giant 
trunks slowly mouldering to earth show the 
wheel of nature full circle in its revolution. 
Ascending and descending amid these forests 
every sort. of view presents itself, long vistas 
between the columns, and glimpses of the sky 
and snow. The air is filled with aromatic 
‘ fragrance, and lest any sense should complain 
of neglect, the ears are occupied with the 
quaint amusing noises of the birds. So I went 
on, rising day by day, til I crossed a higher 
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ridge and looked down on the Woolar lake. 
To this I descended, and taking a kisti with 
seven paddlers crossed to the opposite shore. 
The lake was in a good humour. As the boat- 
men knew, if is easily provoked to anger, 
and you should consult the omens before yous 
start. Many hands make light labour ; in one 
hour and a half I was landed on the opposite 
side and ready to start from Bandipur up Hrin 
Nala. 

Here I went a little higher, and it is time 
to speak of the higher scenery of Kashmir. 
Nothing in it struck me so much as the size 
and bold conformation of the rocks. The con- 
glomerate of the lower ranges gives place to 
good honest stone. What more could the eyg 
desire in the way of mountains? Cliff rdése 
above cliff, that neither Pelion nor Ossa could 
have equalled, till one could only laugh at the 
sight of them, laughing perhaps at the inno- 
cence which had never dreamed of such things. 
One might have stowed the Matterhorn ina 
corner of the Sind valley, and Mr. Whymper 
would not have noticed it. Deodars and pines 
flourished every where, disposed in fringes and 
clumps, according to the ground, cr marshall- 
ed-in spreading forests. There was plenty of , 
snow, not eternal snow nor quite so radiant as 
that snow is, but deep and lustrous, and yet 
unvanquished by the summer sun. At short 
intervals fresh snow kept falling on the 
heights, till it veiled the deodars once more in 
white, while further below winter was slowly 
retreating. | 

in the Sind valley there is a high upland 
meadow, Sonamarg, (which was under snow 
when I went there), leading to the Zojila 
Pass, To the east of this Valley there is a glen 
leading to the cave of Amarnath. I remember ¢ 
it as the climax of all that Isaw in Kashmir. 
The strata of the rocks rose and fell in wild 
coniortions, the pines were rooted in incredible 
places, and the masses of snow were stupen- 
dous. Great avalanches had fallen across 
the glen, perfect mountains in themselves, 
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blocking all the communications. Here lay my 
path to Amarnath, if I meant to go there. 
The design was not practicable and reluc- 
tantly I gave it up. So, too, I had to give up 
Gurgurbal Lake, and the only consolation is 


+that if ever [ return to Kashmir later in the 


year there will still be something new to see. 

However, I did get up the Zojila Pass. By 
this one escapes from Kashmir mto the high 
land of Baltistan, whichis no longer India, 
but Central Asia. This indeed is why I went 
there, I wanted just for the sake of the thing 
tosay [ had been in Central Asia. So early 
one morning, about 3 o’clock, I sallied forth 
with Azad Bat and struggled up the ravine 
It was full of snow; the road 
along the hill side was not yet open, and all 
travellers went straight up the ravine. On 
both sides of them were perpendicular cliffs ; 
beneath their feet unseen flowed the river. 
There was no difficulty, the winter storms 
were over, and at that hour there was no 
chance of avalanches. These come on later 
in the day, and if we had been inclined to 
chance them, there was an ominous stake in 
the snow to caution us, which marked the spot 
where five coolies lay buried. On the Kash- 
mir side the ascent was steep; beyond, there 
was a broader valley and avery gradual fall. 
I went as far as Machihoee, and stayed at 
night in the bungalow. The weather was 
intensely cold, nothing to what it had been, 
but trying enough by contrast with Bombay. 
I walked about, and viewed the scene and 
made the reflections I intended to make. 
“ Here,” I said, “Iam no longer in Hindostan. 
Beyond that erest of the Zojila the genius of 
Hinduism has not advanced its flag. Here 
neither has Parasurama litted his axe, nor 
Krishna piped to the enamoured Gopis. Below 
in yonder cave sits Mahadeo throned in ice. 
Thenceforward to Kanya Kumari.all is bis ; 
not a corner of the land but holds a shrine of 
him or his compeers. And truly if patient toil 
gives any claim to possession, his followers 
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have won it him. Who can, count t13 1iles 
that pilgrims have travelled, rec snio-tring 
and annexing territories for the Hind a futh ? 
But all within the sacred limits of Blarat- 
varsha, And Jong long ago, in the la-s when 
Panini with the same inquisitive care -~\ rote 
his Grammar, and Vatsayana the EFama- 
shastra.” 

To stimulate these reflections I x as p-ovid- 
ed with a contrast, in the shape of a srain of 
Hajis returning to Yarkand. One year they 
had been away ; and now they verc rearly 
home again. They were mostly rei, out I 
Saw two women among them. Thy rcce on 
stout-little ponies, that picked their wer un- 
erringly through the streams and actro3s the 
snow slopes. Tall stalwart men ~—b2y were, 
in sheep skin coats and caps; their hich 2neek 
bones and oblique eyes presented :h:> classic 
type of Asia. I found an interpre.2r ace had 
a little talk with them. They repci7ec a »ros- 
perous journey ; no trouble fram flague 
regulations in Bombay, only six of tham died 
on the steamer, they had kissed the Kz:aha and 
seen the beatific vision. One of 116 r donies 
felllame going up the Zojila; it was clear 
that his travelling days were ove> A 3cord- 
ingly they sanctified his carcase bv cultirg his 
throat, as the Law prescribes, the~ t1e7 flay- 
ed him and dissected him and gob‘zked hin wp. 
His shoes they took off, for some sthar pony ; 
his skin they dried, and not a moreel dil thev 
leave for the disappointed crows. I wetched 
the man nearest me coiling his snace of en- 
trails in a pot; neatly he packed i: with snow, 
lit a fire, and sat down to watch itssewing, A 
furious snowstorm came whirling tp .he pass, 
but the Tartars only crouched a fitt-e closer 
over their cooking. All kinds of weather 
were alike to them, and I dare sei they felt 
quite jolly going over the Karakcram Pass. 
But the fact is human nature sooz grows hard 
leading an outdoor life and assoc_azogc with 
animals. Books of all kinds beccme wiintel- 
ligible ; your principal topic is ycar delly anc 
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how t0 fill it, and you cease to trouble about 
“dirt.” You enter houses with suspicion and 
reluctance, and I can understand how it ts 
that the Tartars erect their tents inside thie 
room of inns when they have to use them. 

However, there remains to be finished off 
the subject of Kasbmir scenery. I have said 
nothing yet about the flowers. They abound 
in the greatest plenty and variety. There is 
hardly an old Hnglish friend that does not 
meet one; the eye-bright and pimpernel raise 
an enquiring glance and ask if you have 
forgotten them; buttercups and dandelions 
recall the decorated fields of England. Strang- 
ers by their side are the tulips and tiger- 
lillies, and the clusters of purple iris that 
bloom in Mahommedan grave-yards. Directly 
the snow melts millions of crocuses twinkle 
like stars among the grass; marsh marigolds 
and primulas fringe the streams. If you turn 
into the woods, vou find -violets and ferns 
emulating each other in Juxurious growth 
wherever the wild strawberry concedes them 
room. Nor should I forget the edelweiss, that 
carries no burden of tiresome tradition in 
Kashmir, 

Thus we have in this strange country a 
happy mnixture of the temperate and tropic 
zones. ‘There are some things one misses; 
there are no daisies, and no parrots. But 
there is more than enough, and all accordant 
well. The lark singsas sweetly above the 
rice fields as ever he does above English 
corn; the bees hum their melodies over fields 
oi clover and bushes of fragrant hawthorn. 
There were moments when I felt unable to 
bear the magic, the intoxicating splendour of 
the scene. 

There were other moments when TI felt 
again the emptiness of all this natural beauty. 
Indeed, I believe that natural beauty is never 
long tolerable except as the background of 
gome activity. Or shall I rather say that we 
could not much respect the man who spent 
all his life looking at it? So deeply is this 
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true that when you have -determined to 
dedicate a holiday to scenery, you are much 
in danger of forsaking it for some subordinate 
eud, The very goal of your daily march 
hecomes the chief object of the day ; to reach 
ifin good time becomes an ambition. 
pass by the most magnificent views because 
you feel you would be wasting time if you 
stayed to jook at them. 

Conversely, when you have something else 
to do, the beauty of your surroundings ofteu 
breaks in upon you. [remember when I was 
a volunteer officer, on the parade ground— 
even in the fateful hour of the General’s 
inspection—I used to grow so absorbed in the 


beauty of the trees around us that I had the 


greatest difficulty in attending to our cvolu- 
tions. What a confession! And so much 
for the “ harmonious life,” which some educa- 
tionists preach, certainly not a life to be lived 
in this world. 

Talking of dandelions, [ may say, they are 
inuch eaten in Kashmir as a spinach. I 
learned this in the following manner. For 
several days the cook produced no vegetables ; 
so I made a complaint of this and asked 
whether nothing edible grew in the jungle. 
He replied that there was indeed one plant 
which grew there, and was freely eaten both 
by Saheb log and aborigines, but this year 
people were not allowed to consume it. Last 
year the Maharajah’s son had died; and this 
year the plant in question had grown up 
spontaneously on his grave. The Maharajah, 
therefore, had ordered that for one year it 
should be spared from the pot. When I asked 
to see this sympathetic vegetable, he produc- 
ed a dandelion. 


Of birds and beasts Kashmir has now less 
than its fair share, big game having mostly 
been exterminated. Still, there are plenty 
of black bears left, and a few mischievous 
leopards. Ibex and markhor have retreated 
beyoud the Zojila, where they are protected 
by stringent regulations. You may take out 
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a license and shoot a fixed number—if you 
can get them. To accomplish this you must 
doa good deal of climbing and the man who 
returns with a few trophies has certainly 
earned them. I was not shooting myself, 
~*but had the good fortune to see some ibex 
near the Zojila. They were feeding in the 
sort of place they love,a bare patch among 
the snow, about a thousand feet above us, 
Precipitous rocks are their native element, 
and like all creatures in such circumstances 
their certainty and grace of movement are 
delightful. 


The crow and the pie dog and the moorgi 
abound in Kashmir as elsewhere. The crow 
“ fatter and more consequential; the moorgi 
more succulent, and the pie dog as great a 
nuisance as he always is. Whatever you 
leave about in your tent at night, ifit is 
edible, some pie dog will find it out before 
morning, I had to mourn a pound of cheese 
on one occasion, 
I could forgive the creatures for practising 
their only possible means of livelihood. But 
why do they bark in such a fearful manner? 
Wow—wow—wow—wow—-wow! A long 
quintuple bark with an accent on the last syl- 
lable, repeated by every pie twice a minute 
all the night through. Why does the pie dog 
doit? Nature does nothing in vain; and this 
wretch, of all her family, has least energy to 
spare. Yet there he goes yelping all night long 
outside your tent; and in the morning when 
you stir abroad and begin to think ruefully 
of your day’s march, he and his friends are 
wrapped in slumber a few yards away, 

“taking their fill 
Of deep and liquid ease, forgetful of all ill.” 
r Among the pleasant places of Kashmir not 
to be forgotten are the springs at. the south- 
east of the valley. The largest is at Vernag, 
the acknowledged source of the Jhelum. The 
volume of water is very great; it was enclos- 
ed by Jehangir in a tank of masonry, forty 
feet deep with octagonal sides, Round it he 


But that is a small matter. . 
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built an arcade, crowned wath aw we1sida on 
one side. Underneath this the wee: flawed 
out into a garden, where the Kmpzrcr 3 ent 
many delightful hours. An inser.o.tDn sear 
the tank recalls this bit of histcecy. “The 
Ixing of Seven Kingdoms, the Minisuer o: Jus- 
tice, the Father of Victory, Nur-uc-dir Jeran- 
gir, halted at this spring in the fiffie-h ~ear 
Of his reign. This building was ¢ ‘ectec hy 
order of his Majesty. 

The Angel Gabriel suggested its dats* ; -- 

‘May the mansion last for ev=r enc the 
spring flow till the end of time !’” 

Alas, for the architect’s hopes: The s37ing 
flows still, and may flow as long es 1 3 cesi-ed; 
but the mansion is a heap of ugly sLins. The 
stones have fallen and been carriec away, and 
no one has cared to protect or reniac2 tLem, 
The senrper eadein of India. 

One of the arches is occupied by 2 arty of 
Brahmans, who have set up a liny thers, The 
sight would have made Jehangir sture, but 
heedless of this reflection they celeurase tueir 
puja morning and evening with grettreeL J 
watched the evening service with —uzh |lea- 
sure, listening to the weird notes of the shu akh, 
the clash of their cymbals and the bean iful 
music of their songs. I asked them tc: ty uns- 
late these songs, but they polite’> cecl ned 
on the ground that they did not krow encugh 
Hindostani to do so. When I stggrested hat 
Azad Bat should help.them out, the ¢ 13je-ted 
the proposal with genuine horrcr: never, 
never, would they translate Sanserit wishin 
range of a Mohammedan’s ears. They arct ght 
me on the first day two books tc szr, and 
when J left, and made a contribat.cn zo Leir 
funds, I found they were divided into two 
hostile camps. Every other peint had] een 
compromised except one, the divisizn of the 
proceeds, For one camp numbered [hee fol- 
lowers, the other two; and the question vas, 
whether eight annas in the rupee skoull go 
to each side, or 33 annas to each man, 301 


* This is one of the usual chronograms. 
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left them wranglang over this and went my 
way. 

“How paltry!” some one may say. True; 
but viewing all things in a just perspective, 
was this a less exalted dispute than that of 
the Scottish churches ? 

I should not forget the mad man who came 
to the Vernag spring and danced and sang and 
chuckled to the fishes there. He was an old 
man, like Father William, but amazingly ac- 
tive, and he filled the air with strange noises. 
Madness is one touch of nature which makes 
the whole world kin; and I think the 
Brotherhood of Man is evinced more clearly 
inasylums than anywhere else. There are 
no asylums in Kashmir, however, though 
there are plenty of lunatics. In one village 
they showed me a naked little boy, about 
eight years old, stout and well-built, but hop- 
lessly mad and possessed by a spirit of dumb- 
ness. He had some glimmerings of sensible 
impulse, at least he understood enough to 
hold out his hand, and on being conducted to 
a chapatti shop seized two chapatties without 
hesitation. They told me he was an orphan 
and had invented for himself the plan of 
seizing pie dogs—bitches, perhaps I should 
say,--and sucking their teats, zubberdasti 
se. Later on, very likely, he would be induc- 
ed to carry loads, and repay the expenses of 
his education. 

At Achebal there are more springs, and 
more gardens. The water there rises up in 
little fountains, and flows away in the usual 
artificial channels, There are the usual gar- 
dens, with glorious chenar trees ; and bowers of 
roses where the bulbul——if not the night- 
ingale--sings willingly enough. So much of 
Moore’s poem is true: if he had seen the 
real Kashmir, I doubt if he could have written 
the rest of it. However it matters not; in 
those old gardens, with the panorama of 
nature round one, the hills and the cedars 
and the snows beyond them, one is not 
obliged to listen to Moore’s banjo, or to think 
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of him with any other feeling than unliqui- 
dlated pity. 

Then there is Bawan to visit, smallest but 
clearest of all these springs, whose reservoir 
is tenanted by crowds of sacred fish. Two 
maunds of rice a day they eat, consuming two¢ 
rupees of solid silver. When visitors arrive, 
chapatties aie produced, over which they 
fight strenuously, making a prodigious up- 
roar, aud shouldering each other out of the 
water. The elms and chenars of Bawan are 
unsurpassed, and as I sat beneath them in 
the moonlight, I blessed the memory of 
Jehangir, who set them there. 

At Bawan I met a Brahman boy about 
thirteen years old, who spoke Hnglish and 
went everyday to Islamabad to school. Dis- 
tance, about ten miles there and back; he 
said he found it good for his health. We had 
a pleasant conversation on the state of edu- 
cation in Kashmir. Next morning, he re- 
appeared, with two annas in his hand, and 
complained that my cook (under instructions 
from the lambardar), had taken wood from 
their house worth two annas and @ half, and 
had only paid two annas for it. The cook, on 
being questioned, averred that this was thes 
precise value of the wood. Much and long 
did he and the boy and Azad Bat dispute 
concerning the matter, till at last, moved by 
the recollection of our pleasant conversation, 
{ bestowed half an anna on the boy and 
satisfied him. Result, a sulky demeanour 
on the part of the cook, who did not recover 
his usual good humour till next day. 

But here I have lighted incidentally and al- 
most prematurely on the subject of travelling 
in Kashmir, and ways and means thereof. 
Itisa country that has escaped the blighting~ 
influence of western civilisation; there are 
no roads in it, no hotels, and scarcely any 
Dak bungalows. You must take your tents, 
wud your stores, and you must call on the 
local authorities for coolies, These you will 
get without difficulty. Kashmir is ages behind 
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other places; as long as there are coolies 
about they have tocome. Their pay is fixed 
by the State; four annasaday fora march 
of twelve miles or so; six annas for one of 
fifteen, This is not much; perhaps it is enough; 
sin many places it would not tempt coolies to 
come at all, Kashmir in fact would remain 
unknown if the traveller had to make his own 
bargain with the coolies everywhere. So I 
will not object to the system, but I regret that 
all visitors are not duly considerate to the 
coolies, and forced marches, excessive loads 
and actual danger from snow and ice are 
sometimes imposed on them. If these evils 
are in some cases inevitable, they should be 
ompensated by liberal pay. It would be as 
well to remember this before the spirit of pro- 
gress emancipates the Kashmiri cooly. 

Tam not myself anxious to see his chains 
unwound too soon. Let me relate an episode 
from my journey back to Rawal Pindi. 
Twenty-three miles from Murree, in the 
Punjab, I found a commissariat driver lying 
in the road with his thigh shattered. He 
had fallen off his waggon, and the wheel 
had passed over him. His companions had 

.tied his leg up with a handkerchief and 
there he lay. What was to be done? I put 
a rude tourniquet on his leg, and my first 
thought was to march him into Murree on a 
charpoy. Looking down the valley (a desolate 
spot), and perceiving one or two houses in 
the distance I went off to procure the arti- 
cle, The tenant of the house was at home. 
I explained the situation; requested the loan 
of a charpoy and promised to pay forit. He 
replied that he hadn’t one. Intering the 
house, however, I perceived that he had two; 

‘ SO with the aid of my syce [ picked one up and 

marched off with it. Then I asked the man to 
come and help us, repeating the promise of 
payment, but he only answered “I am not 

a boje-wala ; you are carrying off my charpoy 

by violence, f shall wot come.” (Fe did come, 
however, keeping at asafe distance.) Well, 


we went back to the man;,and I inuid three 
or four labourers assembled. We licted him 
on to the charpoy, and then I sz ¢ so them, 
“Now, march him into the next vllace, I will 
pay you for your services, and ge= some fresh 
coolies there.” “ What will you pa, us?” said 
they. “An anna a mile, each of rou” said I. 
If it had not been for the matter of principle, 
1 would have given them more, but = was not 
going to let them profit by their ichumanity. 
“It is not enough,” said they; “sis is six 
men’s work”—there were only fruz of them 
present, besides my syce. Luckily thcve were 
large stones lying on the roac 1 great 
abundance, and seized with a haprv inspira- 
tion, I picked them up and rained -hem at 
those coolies. Whereupon they rzs2 sulkily 
and took up the charpoy and proc=eced with 
it. Now had these Punjabis lived m Eashmir, 
they would not have needed telling t-vize to 
pick up that charpoy. So I doubt if i will be 
better for them than for the enslevel Xash- 
miri on the Roz-i-khiamat* 

Well, travelling in Kashmir, as J sid is easy 
enough, there are coolies and supp ies every- 
where. But if you are a conscient.sus person 
you will be much perplexed over tao2 grand 
problem of payments. Ji you like b leave 
things to your servants, you will Lare no 
trouble yourself, but coolies and v__egcers will 
make little out of you. If you d=-ennine to 
do justice to them, you will be alwazs ighting 
with your servants, and a thousanc -pcornveni- 
ences will spoil the pleasure of ycu odoi:iday. 
Vide supra, the episode with my * sil friend 
at Bawan. [made my own compromice on the 
point, always paying the coolies mrrel’, but 
leaving supplies to the cook, A‘5ez all, it 
behoves the Kashmiris themselves te be rea- 
sonably bold towards the cook of a: ai0%cial 


traveller. 

Ay for the driver, T had to take him off the charp> p-tsently and 
put him in the tonga. Wemade the best possible 2-an tements but 
the jolting gave him great pain, and he writhed ad aowled and 
cried out continuously “Alla-hu! Alla-hu ! Give cr emething to 
make mo die!’ He dicd just as we entered Murree. 
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Violence I depyecaled, but: Mr. Azad Bat 
would have been unhappy if no discretion of 
personal chastisement had been allowed him. 
One dey I saw him cuffing a cooly’s head, and 
on my. enquiring into the man’s offence, I 
learned that he.had falsely reported a certain 
bridge to be broken and led us to take a 
detour. “The fact is,” said Mr. Bat, “ this 
man is not a real Mahommedan but a Shiah, 
and that is.why he told us alie, and that’ is 
why I give him a slight licking.” | 

The history of Kashmir naturally throws 
some light on Kashmir life to-day. [tis all 
written in Sic Walter Lawrence’s admirable 
book, and I will only cast a brief glance at 
it here. It begins of course with the Hindu 
kings, whose achievements are chronicled in 
the Rajatarangini. * Lalitaditya is the 
greatest of the early names; he was a war- 
rior, who crossed the high passes into Thibet, 
and subdued some part of Central Asia. His 
date is about 700 A.D., and he was followed 
three centuries later by a great queen, Didda, 
whose name the antiquarians know. This 
we may believe to have been the Golden Age 
of Kashmir. Then followed Islam, the Kash- 
miris were converted and produced a native 
race of Mahommedan kings. One of these was 
the stern Puritan, Sikandar (1400 A. D.) who 
burned seven mands of threads of slaughter- 
ed Brahmans. Under him the dice box and the 
wine cup were interdicted, and the use of all 
wusie forbidden. His successor, Zain-ul-ud- 
din was more liberal, he tolerated Hinduism, 
and for fifty-two years paid all his own 
expenses out of a copper mine which he 
discovered himself. Herein he set a great 
example, but who has ever followed it? Not 
the Moghals, who soon afterwards cntered 
Kashmir. 

Akbar stayed there but a short time. He 
met with someresistance and is said to have 
made the Kashmiris adopt their present femi- 
nine dress as a punishment for their insolence. 


* The only Hindu Sanskrit historical work. 
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Be this true or false, he built a strong fort at 
Srinagar, which commemorates his stay, and 
Yodar Mull fixed the revenue of the country. 
Jehangir came often to enjoy the scenery, 
travelling over the Pir Panjal with all his 
court, | He planted chenar trees every- 
where in Kashmir, and built palaces ard made 
gardens by the lakes. There in fifteen yearly 
holidays he and Nurjehan flected away the 
time. till death overtook him on a last jour- 
hey across the mountains, murmuring the 
name of Vernag and desiring to die in his 
mausion there, 

Very likely the Moghal rule was not uncom- 
fortable, and it introduced the well-known art. 
industries of Srinagar. Of the Pathans who, 
followed, neither the Kashmiris nor the Hnglish 
writers who have followed them, speak well. 
sir W. Lawrence tells us they esteemed ita 
jest to set a pot of ordure on a Brahman’s 
head and pelt it with stones till it broke. 


But then no Pathan has written the history 
of Pathan rule, and when some Pathan arises 
to do so, no doubt, he will set matters ina 
different light. History is what we choose to 
make it, and J have long since decided that 
historical truth cannot be ascertained ; if as- 
certained, it cannot be communicated, if com- 
municated, it cannot be used to any profitable 
purpose. On my return from Rawal Pindi, I 
travelled with an old Pathan gentleinan who 
had an estate in Kashinir, and whose grand- 
father, no doubt, had seen Pathan rule flourish- 
ing, before the Sikhs upset it. We had much 
pleasant conversation, touching the recent 
riots and other topics, and he quoted a Persian 
proverb which means “ You have set me on a 
plank in the ocean and told me not to get my 
clothes wet.” Ido not think he would have 
consented to an unfavourable account of 
Pathan rule in Kashmir; but he would have 
had to admit that the Sikhs drove out the 


+ Bernier, the traveller, went with him once and witnessed the 
death of sixteen elephants, who all fell down a Ahud, with sixteen 


loads of ladies on their backs. 
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Pathans in the nineteenth century, dl 
re-established Hindu rule. When the Sikhs 
succumbed to the Feringhee, Kashmir was 
presented to the Raja of Jammu, to whom 
it now belongs. He has a private road over 
the Banihal Pass, by means of which he visits 
Srinagar-every summer... When I was at 
Achebal, the Rani Saheb was expected on her 
way thither, and a vast concourse of coolies 
had been gathered to express their loyalty in 
terms of personal service, by carrying her 
baggage and paddling her boats to Srinagar. 

These vicissitudes in the history of Kash- 
mir have left their marks on the country. 
The earliest ages are represented by the ruins 
sof temples. The traveller is recommended 
‘not to overlook them, for the most perfect 
of them he must actually pass on his way 
along the Jhelum road at Rampur; and the 
largest, Martand, is easily accessible- from 
Islamabad. In point of antiquity they are per- 
haps the oldest buildings in India ; and their 
style of architecture is. peculiar to IcKashmir. 
To one familiar with Chalukyan or, Dravidian 
temples it is a revelation; where did it come 
from ? I know not, save that the fluted pil- 
lars of the colonnades suggest a fading rem- 
iniscence of Greece.: But the general effect 
is not Greek : it is just that of its own style, 
like all architectural effects, and must be seen 
to be understood. It has little ornament, 
though that little is quite Hindu; and it has 
more the effect of a building conceived as such 
than most Hindutemples convey. Martand is 
rendered impressive by its size, which has 
rarely been exceeded by Hindu temples ; and 
it stands amid remarkable surroundings. Be- 
hind it vise the mountains at the southern 
end of the valley, before it is spread the plain, 
surveyed from the plateau on which it stands. 
On either hand are the Jateral ranges ;. and 
the proportions of the valley are all distinctly 
visible. It is a noble scene, and harmonises 
with the severe grandeur of the temple. Other 
ruins of Kashmir, all in the same style, only 


just fall short of Martan@in c.ga.ty., The 
temples of Wangat rise at the head of 2 deep 
narrow valley beneath the eze™zal srows of 
Haramukh. Payech, small buz perfecily pre- 
served, is set ina Httle glade on the horde: 
ofa village. They are all in d derens way- 
remarkable; and all slowly : seprearinge. 
They are safe to-day from the kard of the 
iconoclast but the rain and s_ushiie, th: 
frost and snow are implacable znreni2s, and 
time brings against them fron. age toag: 
the assaults of earthquakes. Ts ¢ a wondc1 
there is anything of them lefz 3till ther: 
they are, fragments of a Kaskmi more pop. 
Jous, more powerful and more civitiscd tha: 
the valley is to-day. Other stuck fragment: 
are the lines of old canals and populcr tales 
of what sleeps beneath the Wo.la’ lake 
cities and palaces of ancient kinzs. 

Modern Kashmir comprises, 72 .ag n with 
the Kashmir peasant and the vi_ege ie Jive: 
in, It is not unlike an old Sw iss village, ¢ 
group of wooden huts, buried in fruit trees ant 
walnut trees. Picturesque in u:c e=treme 
not uncomfortable, but as dirty a= sich plaecc 
always are, whether in Switzer:and or Kash 
mir. Near it probably is a ziare:.or tomb 2° 
a saint, with a small enclosure ar 1 afew elni 
or chenars. Just outside it isa! ar.al groun:, 
with mouldering heaps of turf asd teds of iris. 

The villagers ave all Mahommecens. The>- 
Wear an overall, with an open:n2 for the nec = 
and two wide sleeves ; itis dropped dver then, 
so to speak, likean extinguishar. -f you mak: 
their .acquaintance on a cole car, rou w J 
be surprised at their goodly port.; wopearancc. 
This is due to the presence of a fang 


concealed under each tunic; a wizke> baskrt 


containing a clay vessel with sum3 charcoz] 
in it. I suppose this is comfottaole to th2 


stomach, like the “small bors’ whith Losl 


Bacon recommends, or like th= sealdion cf 
the Italians. “ What Laila was o7 tae vosom: f 
Majnun, suchis the kangra to tic Rashmiri’; 
so says the proverb; and Ita‘an Iidies :o 
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facetiously call their article “il mio marito” 
——my spouse. It is a treacherous friend to the 
Kashmiri, who often gets shockingly burned 
by it in the winter. In that season, more- 
over, he protects his feet from the snow by 
“ erass shoes.” They are made of rice straw, 
very ingenious and cheap and excellent for 
use on the mountain side. 

In appearance the Kashmiri is tall and digni- 
flied. Of his female folk I saw little save 
garments streaming behind them as they 
fled from my approach. What little T saw did 
not account for the tradition of Kashmiri 
beauty. Slatternly in the extreme, they were 
also extremely ugly; the hard field life which 
often elevates the faces of men being un- 
favourable to female charms. Perhaps the 
upper classes of Srinagar may contain some 
good looking damsels, such as in earlier days 
were fattened and perfumed for the Moghal 
harem. But these are left to the tourist’s ima- 
gination, aided by the picture post-cards ; and 
Ido not fancy that any man on the spot will 
realise Lalla Rookh from the experience of a 
house-boat. 

Village life wears various aspects, accord- 
ing to the situation of the village. Some 
villages are miserably poor, and all the people 
of Baltistan are poor. I had a good chance 
to view them assembled one day near the 
Zojila pass. I thought I had never seen so 
wretched a concourse of human beings. I 
could not help recalling Dante : — 

Poscia vid'io mille visi cagnazzi 
Fatti per freddo ; onde mi vien ribrezzo 
Everra sempre, de’ gelati guazzi. 

Starved features, stunted forms, ill-protect- 
ed by their miserable rags, they seemed to 
have been born in Hell and lived there all their 
lives. Though goggles for protection against 
the snow cost only three annas each, they 
could not afford to buy them, and almost 
every man of them suffered from suppurating 
eyes, They lived in Baltistan on their little 
patches of coarse innutritious grain, and 
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descended into Kashmir to earn stipends as 
coolies, Whata contrast between them and 
the people of Rozloo,--a Kashmiri village in 
the south-west of the valley. Isat there one 
day and said to myself, ‘“ Now, is there any- 
thing Providence could give these people that 
they haven’t got? Excellent land, arable 
and pasture; unfailing crops, scores of cows, 
hundreds of sheep; poultry as many as they 
like to keep; beehives attached to every 
cottage; a river full of fish not far off; fruit 
trees, walnut trees, deodars for timber 
within easy reach; no floods, earthquakes 
comparatively unimportant, and cholera 
easily avoided, for they draw their water 
from perennial springs. And what use logy 
they make of all this? Not one of them can 
read, or wants to read; they sit around all 
day lopg; they have never even made any 
sanitary arrangements, but ease themselves 
just outside their village, here and there 
and everywhere, like animals. Is this satis- 
factory?” Possibly one might reply, “at: 
any rate they are comfortable, their virtue 
will pass muster, and civilisation is generally 
acinitted, by those who have tried it, to bea 
failure.” I leave the argumént to the reader._- 
My own experience is, that the more I reflect 
on these subjects, the more cautiousI grow 
about offering advice to other people about 
changing their habits or their views or any- 
thing else that is theirs. I can see some 
respects in which Ihave got to change my- 
self, if J am to make any progress towards. 
the Ideal. But is not all progress, as some 
sages say, an illusion of the youthful West ? 
Let us turn our eyes from the villages 
to Srinagar. It is a large town, containing 
about a hundred thousand souls. It stands 
on both sides of the Jhelum, which flows 
swiftly and silently through it, like a sleep- 
ing lion, as the saying runs; for every now 
and then he wakes and ~ es and springs on 
the city. Then houscs go down by hundreds, 
and bridges vanish, and people are drowned 
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in large ory small numbers according to the 
year. 

It has always been so. There was a time 
When the whole valley of Kashmir was a 
mountain lake, whose beach is still visible 
ton the mountain side. In the course of ages 
the water found its way out; the Jhelum 
was formed and the valley of Kashmir was 
drained. But the Jhelum is a narrow outlet, 
and when heavy rain accompanies melting 
snow on the mountains, a flood is inevitable. 
A few years ago the water in Srinagar rose 
eighteen feet in two hours, and the Jhelum 
lower down rose in its channel forty feet. At 
present a scheme is on foot to dredge it, and 
&aepen the chanvel. This will cost a very 
large sun, but a saving will be effected in the 
end if the Kashmir floods can be prevented. 

The houses in the city are mostly of brick and 
wood. Their wooden roofs are covered with 
earth, as a protection against fire, and from 
the earth springs a crop of tall grass, mingled 
with poppies and mustard, None of them are 
really solid, most of them are wretched and 
dilapidated. The streets are small, crooked 
and narrow, and the chief means of commu- 
nication is the river.’ It is spanned by six 
bridges, the piles of which are huge square 
baulks of timber, taking up a sixth part of 
the river channe]. The roadway is in every 
case new, the upper portions of the old bridges 
having perished in various floods, 

The finest architecture in Srinagar is that 
of the Moghal mosques. The best example is 
the Shah Hamadan Masjid* by the river side. 
One glance at it tells the visitor what he is 
looking at, there is no mistaking the work af 
the Moghals. The material is entirely wood; 
cbut the structure has in the fullest degree 
the amplitude and grace of Agra. So has 
the Jumma mosque, whose roof is supported 
by columns of single deodar trunks, thirty 
feet high. It is now of course neglected and 
perishing. 


* Tam not sure this name is right. 
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so much for Srinagar’s *outwere arts. 
{ leave to the sociologist some other topics, 
its police, its morals and its san-~torc: the 
O. M.S. School, and the OC. M.S hespitals; 
and I proceed to speak of its arts. They have 
spread the name of Kashmir shroughont 
Jurope, and one is naturally curtors about 
them. In the first place, then, it fs ~vorth 
remarking that they are none of tl 3a. rative 
to Kashmir. By ancient tradition it s about 
the least artistic country inthe ~rorld. Its 
arts are all centred in Srinagar. and they 
were all developed in the servire of the 
Moghal court. The Moghals brenzht with 
them from Persia and Turkestan «hc ir ideas 
of fine art and its application, they sronght 
with them also artisans, who setied in Sri- 
nagar and afterwards taught tie natives 
there. The place was found a goor centre for 
artistic work. It Nes on the chief ~pute from 
Asia to India. Caravans brought trom china 
the wool of the Thian Shan. goats and the 
precious stones of Ladakh. The frrmer sup- 
plied the material for the shawls, tle jiatter 
some of the colours for the papier-mecl é work. 
Labour was cheap and the: water <f she Dal 
Lake, it is said, had a peculiar softening sifect 
on the wool. Hence the art induscri2s once 
locatedin Kashmir continued there, aid flour- 
ished under the patronage of the cours. 

The largest and best known is tho shawl 
industry. Napoleon’s court broughs ch- shawls 
into fashion in Europe, and they ecntinued 
fashionabie till the fall of the Thad Hrapire. 
French agents lived in Kashmh, «ind _ co- 
operated with the Kashmiy Gove7nment in 
keeping up the standard of work. Th:: secret 
of excellence lay in careful choice of the wool 
and invention of the pattern. The vesver’s 
part was unimportant; he worked ander 
directions, quite ignorant what pat.ern he 
was producing. He made a narrcw sizip of 
the shawl, which was afterward= sewn to 
other strips, completing the wicls. His 
wages were one anna a day, which vas just 
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precisely what fe could manage to live on. 
When the famine of 1877 followed the loss 
of the french market, 20,000 weavers died in 
Srinagar. The whole industry is now extinct. 

One may say, why was it not supported by 
demands in India and Asia? This § do not 
quite anderstand, but probably, as far as India 
goes, modern tastes have rejected the shawl; 
a gooc overcoat is a more convenient article 
than a shaw], and it costsless. The West has 
driven out the East, and the rajah of to-day, I 
suppose, would sooner buy a motor car than a 
shawl In the same way the papicr-maché 
industry has suffered ; there is no demand 
now fcr its coffee sets or its cumbrous old 
Kalamdans. 

On the other hand, papier-maché can be 
used for many small articles, such as boxes, 
which are useful in all ages. There is a great 
demand for them, and they are largely manu- 
factured in Srinagar to-day, along with jewel- 
lery of an inferior sort and wood carving. The 
country is still, as ever, favourably p-aced for 
these ‘ndustries, and much money and some 
reputetion might be made out of them. Un- 
fortunately, progress is hampered by tivo 
opposite causes which work harmoniously to 
the seme effect, the unreasonable expecta- 
tions of visitors and the hopeless dishonesty 
of Kashmiri dealers, 

Of the first, first. The floods of visitors to 
Kashmir are mostly intent on buying “ pre- 
sents, ’ and they are all imbued with the idea 
that oziental art work should be cheap. I do 
not quite know the history of this lelusion, 
but it is certain that good Indian work, instead 
of beirg cheap, compared with art work else- 
where, is rather expensive. The fact is, how- 
ever, that finished art work neveris or has 
been inexpensive anywhere, in an open mavr- 
ket. Work produced in feudal ages has 
appeared to be such, because the artists tooka 
part of their pay in security ; and work pro- 
duced in distant countries, when the money in 
circulation is small, has been sold at low 
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prices, in those countries. But never in an 
open market has finished art work been cheap, 
aud visitors to Kashmir, who demand what is 
cheap, must naturally take and do take what 
is nasty. 

On the other hand there are some visitors# 
who want what is good, and are also willing 
to pay the proper price for it. A good article 
they may, from one or two dealers, obtain. 
There are one or two merchants of repute, 
amongst the hundreds in Srinagar, who are 
not anxious to sell the visitor the worst 
article he can be induced to buy. But they 
all exact the last anna in the price, and you 
are foolish to make a deal unless you have 
expert knowledge or an unlimited purse. ss 
do not write for millionaires, and to all others 
I would say, beware how you enter these 
Ixashmir shops. Ina heedless hour you may 
listen to one of their touts, and step into his 
boat and go shooting down the Jhelum to his 
shop. There you find the venerable chief of 
the concern, with three or four or five ov six 
of his relatives. There is nothing in their de- 
meanour to waken suspicion ; open-eyed rec- 
titude transpires from every countenance. 


Theivy manners are at once deferential and, 


dignified, such as emperors and noblemen 
appreciate ; and if you are a base plebeian, as 
I-for my part am, you feel at once flattered and 
embarassed. But having taken a part in the 
comedy you must, like the Emperor August- 
us, sustain it to the end. Nothing is wanting 


to the warmth of your welcome; what would 


you like to see? ‘You would like to see 
everything; and everything is shown you. 
Embroidery from Bokhara, and homeless spe- 
cimens of old Kashmir shawls, they are 


unfolded and waved before your eyes and @ 


tumbled ii a bewildering heap on the floor. 
You try—or pretend—to make a choice; 
What might the price of this one be ?—Fifteen 
hundred rupees. Well, certainly, you like it; 
but the price isa little steep. “ Perhaps an- 
other one would suit you better; will you have 
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a cigar ? or a cup of Russian tea?” When you 
hear these offers, which are a regular move in 
the game, it is time to indicate politely that 
to-day at any rate you will not be a pur- 
chaser. Then comes the moment when your 
fortitude will be tested. 
the brows of all the company, a cloud of grief 
and disappointment. Evidently, they have been 
deceived in you; who would have thought it 
possible? Can you bear to be such an impos- 
tor? I am sure there are many people who 
cannot; who wildly buy something to save 
the situation. But I generally escaped my- 
self. Apopletic with conflicting emotions, I 
tottered to the door and sneaked into the 
boat (the firm’s boat, the very beat that 
bought me), and found a sort of relief in 
stupor and exhaustion, while I made a shame- 
ful retreat. 


The merchants who came to my tent were 
as plausible as the magnates on the river, but 
much greater rascals. 1 must relate the 
episode of the “ foccus”-skin. Azad Bat, my 
headman, gave me a word of warning when 
we reached Srinagar. “Be on your guard”; 
said he, “what you hear in the villages is 
half true and half false; what you hear in 
Srinagar is wholly false ; and especially do not 
trust these merchants, and if you want to buy 
any skins, ask me the proper price.” I did not 
want to buy any skins, and I thought myself 
secure from danger in that quarter. How- 
ever, one evening, when Azad Bat was out, 
there came tomy tent askin merchant, who 
offered to show me skins. J explained the 
-whole situation to him; I was not interested 
in skins, but only In old brass ; moreover, I did 
not know the price of skins and had promised 
Azad Bat not to buy any. He replied, that 
my attitude was very sensible, that he would 
not even attempt to sell me any, but he 
saw no harm in my looking at some. He had 
the pleasantest face and the most insinuating 
voice in the world; and his recommenda- 
tions spoke with bated breath of his extra- 


A cloud settles on - 
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ordinary lhonesty.* His skins, 00, were 
perfectly beautiful, and at last m; eve Jwelt 
fora moment on that of a Yarkand: fox. He 
detected at once the wavering of u-e bazance, 
and mentioned quite casually ‘le price— 
Rs. 7 annas 8 Woe is me! I stecumbed 
to it; Tcounted out the shekels, anc 1e depart- 
ed. The skin I put away in my trink, think- 
ing to conceal my guilt. Half an hour efter- 
wards Azad Bat veappeared, and in irm zones 
addressed me and said, “I bear the Presence 
has bought a “ foccus ’-skin; where is it?” I 
drew it forth from my trunk, and disp-ayed 
it, and he asked what I had given for it. 
“Rs, 7 annas 8,” said 1; “but obser~e waat a 
magnificent——” “The proper pr.ce of this 
skin,” said he, disregarding my plea, “is ihree 
rupees: you have brought this on soursell.” 
IT looked a doubt I did not venture ta express ; 
but every day afterwards, as long az I stayed 
in Srinagar, Azad Bat introduced 3 different 
skin merchant, who offered to s=ll me a 
“foccus” skin for three rupees. 

You may also buy in Kashmir, cadit isa 
sood thing to buy, a specimen of the surqvoise 
jewellery from Central Asia. It E porular 
jewellery, crude and unfinished, bu: unerring 
in taste and design. How much more pleasing 
is this than the spurious, which abounds in 
Kashmir and wherever else in the orld edu- 
cation has begun to affect men. For ore of 
the first fruits of education is a pretension to 
taste and culture, which is too ignotant and 
often too mean to spend the necessaily mchey 


on these things and contents itszlf with 
spurious affectations. 
The true popular art of Kashmir .s mesic. 


‘There is much beautiful music lirzering in 


the villages, and the tourist may easily hear 
it, at the cost of a little persuasion. Many 
atime I had a party of “ zemindars’ sitting 
round my camp, after nightfall, eclivering 
% very trader in Srinagar has a volume of recommr:z lations trom 


visitors, residents, Residents and princes, all testifying t+ his excellent 
work and unimpeachable honesty, 
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the darkness with songs. Some were amorous, 
others religious; when I asked for their sigui- 
figcance, I sometimes received no other answer 
than en uneasy grin; sometimes, “ Death 
comes at last to all men; therefore, trans- 
gress not.” J thought it would be well if the 
state would encourage this country music 
by annual “estedfodds.” They would cost 
little ; surely they would be popular. And what 
deserves encouragement better than popular 
music in a country like Kashmir? By its 
agency the spirit of art elevates a life which 
whether hard or comfortable is always sordid, 
monotonous and void of outlook. Moreover 
the music which exists and is enjoyed there 
is genuine and elevating art. Would we had 
its like in England! Once indeed we had, 
inthe days of the Tudors; but we are now 
a fallen race. Whether in the mus:c hall or 
the drawing room we are content with the 
vulgar and the spurious; and the prospects 
of the future are too plainly indicated by the 
vogue of the gramophone and the pianola. 

Of education in Kashmir I saw little, merely 
two schools that presented themselves by the 
roadside. At one village there was an es- 
tablisiment of twelve little Hindus atid two 
Mahommedans who were learning English 
on the syllabic plan. They were seated in the 
open air, with the sunlight streaming ov their 
books. The predominance of Hindus was 
natural ; Mahommedans have their own courge 
of study. Passing along a lane in Islamabad 
I heard a confused tumult arising from the 
earth, and stealing up a yard and down 
a step or two I founda small Mahommedan 
academy, They were buried in darkness ; 
about a dozen boys learning the Koran. 
Learning, that is to say, what it sounded 
like, for the meaning neither they nor their 
pedagogue understood. Nevertheless, they 
were pleased to display their pewers and 
picked out the Arabic symbols with ready 
skill. I understand Mrs. Besant js building 
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on these foundations, and she has planted a 
Theosophic School and College at Srinagar. 
Her strategic eye has not overlooked the 
importance of Kashmir or the serious mis- 
chief which is being done by Christian mis- 
sions there. 

Having said much of the beauties of Kash- 
mir, and the ease of life there, let me now 
paint in the shadows of the picture. To begin 
with there is the winter. Even in Srinagar 
snow sometimes Jies on the ground for weeks; 
in higher districts it lies for months. This 


\ 
i 


means great misery for the poor, and the 


poor abound every where. 


an evil that recurs, it can be foreseen and | 


provided for. What is worse is the train of 
natural calamities that harass the country. 
There is vo natural evil that does not cons- 
tantly threaten it, and on a gigantic scale. 
Floods I have mentioned; they sometimes 
drown all the lower ground, and carry off 
miles of crops as well as thousands of houses, 
In the wake of floods and exceptional 
rain or snow come famines, which have 
plagued the country from time immemorial. 
Au account of one is given in the Raja- 
tarangini* : 

“There was a heavy fall of snow all unexpected in 
the month of Bhadrapada, when all the land was 
covered with rice-crop ready for harvesting. In that 
fall, of snow, white like the smile of the fiend 'of de- 
struction, the hopes of the subjects for finding the 
means of livelihood perished along with the rice-ears. 
Then ensued the ravages of a famine, which filled the 
earth with famished and emaciated skeletons. 


Loathesome skeletons fought with each other for 
food." T 


> Tam indebted for this translation toa writer in East and West 
for, I think, April. 


fis may be interesting to quote here the account given in the | 


The miraculous clement 
in ir cannot obseure the storling sense of duty of the King and Queen. 

“2a {mn this dire plight, the tenderness’ of heart of that Lord of 
men was alone manifested. 26 Dispensing with his escort, he relieved 


same work of the famine relief operations. 


ah 


The’ 
people in the pangs of hunger forgot shame, pride or | 
rank, The father or the son preferred to feed himself, ! 
, though the other was in his last gasp for hunger. 


Still, the winter is 


| 
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All this—and worse-—must have been seen in 
Kashmir many times since, especially in 1877, 
when things were so bad that some people 
even ate their cows and were sentenced to 
penal servitude for life. The population on 
that occasion was reduced by two-fifths. But 
the Jhelum valley road having made the im- 
portation of grain possible, perhaps famine 
will be less felt in future; we cannot be 
so hopeful about cholera. This appears to be a 
feature of modern times in Kashmir, perhaps 
due to that same road, in accordance with 
the natural law that one worldly evil suc- 
ceeds another. It-appearsin frightful epi- 
demics, one of which was raging during my 
visit. 

i-’ Thad proof of it in many new graves among 
the iris, and in a curious ceremony by the 
roadside on one of my marches. I found 
three large pots of rice boiling, with a village 
squatting round them. Asking what was 
up, I learned that this villlage had escaped 
from the epidemic hitherto, and that. morning 


the distress of the sufferers by personal visits. 27 Having purchased 


food with their own treasure and the accumulations even of their 
munisters, the King and Queen saved their subjects ‘from starvation. 
28 Not a single soul suffering from hunger, whether in forest or ceme- 
> tery or streets or in his own dwelling, was neglected. 29 When all his 
~ means were exhausted and no food left in the country, the King one 
night, in the anguish of his heart, addressed his Queen thus :—30 
“O Queen! Verily through some sin on our part, this terrible cala- 
mity has befallen our unoffending subjects. 31 Fie on my Juckless 
self, that my people are in distress and, finding no protectox on earth, 
are dying when they deserve commiseration. 32 What have I todo 
in life when Iam unable to save my people from this danger, when 
they are forsaken by each other and have no one to befriend them? 
33 Somehow, all these days, the people have been fed by me, and none 
has succumbed to starvation. 34 (But) on account of evil times, the 
land has lost its virtue, and its greatness being gone, has become poor. 
55 What then is the means to save the people from being swallowed 
up in the surging sea of calamity? 36 The Sun being obscured by a 
disma} day, the world seems to be robbed of light and is plunged on 
, allsides in the darkness of the night ofdestruction. 37 The high 
roads leading outside the country being blocked and made impassable 
by the snowclad mountains, the people are now as helpless as birds 
shut up in their nests. 38 See how the brave, the intelligent, the 
learned, have all been made powerless by evil times. 39... . 40 
No resource being now left, I prefer now to offer this body to the fire 
than look on this destruction of my subjects. 41 Fortunate are those 
rulers of men who, looking on their subjects as their own sons, and 
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prayers had been offered for tl 2<utare, ard 
after the prayers alms were to be <istribute.. 
to wit, this rice, which all tra7e:lers wer 
invited to partake of. A proceeding laudab-. 
in spirit, anyhow; and it recalled what I hac 
once met with in Southern In‘ia, a rite fcr 
exterminating small-pox. This wes sflecte 
by making a suitable image. rperformiur 
mantras which drew the devi 3. resile in i, 
and wheeling,it round the bounds7ies into tk: 
fields of the next village. I suppose tre nex: 
village would pass the creature 275 just a: 
the imalis of contiguous bunzaicws throu 
small reptiles over each other’s walis. 

Medical knowledge, though 2auch needec 
hardly exists. Accidents of all kines are com- 
mon; so are cancer, skin diseases, = 1d sore eye: 
There is a firm popular belief in sus medice 
skill of white men, which ofteu embarras- . 
ses the tourist. He has the physizicn’s robe= 
thrust upon him. If he plead-. :gnorance. 
the plea is not accepted. IJ diz rot wholl- 
decline the office myself, trusting chiefl~ 


seeing them happy in every respect, can sleep 1t ease at night. 
42 Having said-this, and being overcome with emuc-on. he zovered kL 
face with his upper garment and laying himself dow ahis sot, sobbc- 
piteously. 43 The Queen, on whom the steadily Larccng amps we~ 
peering as if in curiosity, thus replied :—14 ‘‘O Eag! What delusic: 
has come upon you through the misdeeds of yow .vb‘ect:. that yo- 
wish to do what is fit only in ordinary mortals? 44 “f me nas not th: 
strength to overcome great distresses, then, O Kinz! whatis the di-- 
tinguishing mark of greatness? 46 What power can 1dvaaad Brahre= 
or that pitiful Yama have to disobey the orders of ern who are tru: 
to their vows ? 47 Devotion to their husbands is ~Le «uty cf womez. 
fidelity is the duty of ministers, and whole-hearte] ; evozion to tk: 
welfare of their subjects isthe duty of Kings. ¢& Rice, taerefore, © 
best of rulers, when have my words proved untruc ? C King of mer- 
your subjects have no fear of starvation.” 49 Ee-ing utiered thes 
‘words in the enthusiasm of the moment, she prayed zo “er deitie - 
and there was 2 shower of lifeless pigeons in the eccx-tyard of eace 
house. 50 The King having seen this in the noming, desistex 
from his intended self-immolation, and the subjeccs ived fom day t: 
day on the pigeons which fell down each nigkt. U1 Verily, th. 
virtuous Queen caused something else to be prefresy thin pigeon. 
for the subsistence of the subjects. 52 Because, iis impcssible tha: 
the meritorious life of those who are distinguished =cr tneir unfeigne— 
humanity towards all beings should be stained with che sin c: 
slaughter. 6&3 By the austerities of the Queen, th= scy in course ci 
time becaine clear and famine left the land witk thc grief of the 
King.”—~Editor, af. BR. 
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to castor oil, quinine, and boracic acid, and 
if I may believe all I heard, these remedies 
are more potent than we generally sippose. 
Il was called in once to a baby; she was 
gravely indisposed, they said, and had long 
declined all food. J found her swollen into a 
perfect globe, with hardly a trace of features 
or limbs. Ido not know what complaint pro- 
duces these symptoms; and I said so, but I 
prescribed castor oil and faith in Providence. 
Fortunately, on passing that village « week 
later, I learned, at least I was informed, that 
she had made a good recovery, and gone for 
a change of air. This was satisfactory; but 
the most satisfactory of all my medical ex- 
periences was different in its character. One 
day by the roadsideI saw a little boy with 
his face damaged, and plastered over appa- 
rently with cow-dung. It appears he had been 
herding goats the night before, and tumbled 
oita rock. Now I do not much believe in cow- 
dung, whatever its mystic virtues may be, and 
I had my zinc ointment handy, so I halted the 
expedition and prepared to treat the case, (not 
having been asked to do so). Within afew 
minutes a concourse of people had gathered, 
including the father of the boy, and I thought 
it a good opportunity to inculcate in their rude 
minds the virtues of scientific cleanliness. So 
I had some water boiled, and a nice strip of 
lint prepared, and when everything was ready 
Isat down to wash off the cow-durg. . But 
behold! it was not cow-dung at all, but chewed 
grass, of a kind esteemed for this purpose. 
And I found it made an excellent plaster, 
adhering very firmly, possibly curative, and 
certainly calling for no interferencs. So I 
leit it alone; and I doubt if the assembly ap- 
preciated the higher wisdom of this course. 
But it wasa pleasant thing to find them 
able to do something for themselves. And I 
doubt after all whether anything is of much 
value to people except what they do in this 
way. Oharity is no doubt an attractive pro- 
gramme. When we enter a mission 4ospital, 
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and witness the stream of helpless misery 
that flows into its doors, and the immediate 
relief that is often given, our hearts, be they 
hardas adamant, are powerfully touched and 
melted; we may even recall and half accept 
the uncompromising rule—sell all that thou 
hast and give to the poor. But the spirit of 
doubt, that is equal to the task of undermining 
much stronger convictions, does not leave 
this impulse alone. What is the fruit of all 
this charity, unless it rouses some virtuous 
efforts in those who accept it? If charity 
fails to effect this, (and does it ever succeed ?) 
what is it but a gratification of our own 
sensibilities ? You may answer, we must act 
without heeding the fruits of action; and 
these words seem to comfort many people iif 
this country. But their true application is 
a problem; and they are wrongly used if 
used, as they sometimes are, to justify a 
charity which is contented to have relieved 
the immediate wants of ants, crocodiles and 
beggars. 

If the state of Kashmir wants to do good 
amongst its humble subjects, I should say, 
let it finda few responsible men, equip them 
with simple medicines, and send them to tour 
among the villages, living in each of them~* 
a week or two, and patiently teaching the 
people a little about diet and hygiene. The 
day is not come for pompous reforms in these 
directions. But people might learn that it is 
not safe to plant a latrine in the middle of 
a stream and draw your water a yard or two 
away. Rivers are faithful servants of man- 
kind, providing them with drinks, and carrying 
off their excrements, but it is possible to im- 
pose on their generosity. 

It is getting time I brought this chronicle_ 
toa close. I willnot do so without paying a 
tribute to Azad Bat. He is not likely to read 
these pages, so I may say whatI like about 
him. He is then, at this present time, a young 
Mahommedan, of a well-to-do family, who 
makes his living asa shikari. I daresay he is 
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a very good one, at least he is properly imbued 
with the idea that, the pursuit of shikar is the 
Serious business of life. More than once he 
exhorted me to take it up. “ You should pro- 
cure a gun,” said he, “ and shoot two or three 
bears, and put their skins in your house. 
Kivery oneis sent into this world to acheive 
something. On the Day of Judgment everyone 
will be asked what he has achieved. If aman 
can point to something, he will be all right.” 
In vain I represented that three hundred 
miles of Kashmir, measured out with my Bom- 
bay legs, ought to count for something. He 
would not admit this, for he looked on walk- 
ing as not less natural than breathing; and 
we had to differ on this point. But we had 
iew other differences. He was a most excel- 
lent servant, faithful in all matters, incessant- 
ly active, enduring and courageous. He was 
also intelligent, tactful and good humoured, so 
that altogether I remember him less as a ser- 
vant thana friend. We resolved on another 
excursion together, contemplating Yarkand 
and the Karakorum Pass. But whether creep- 
ing age and the infirmities of my purse will 
consent to this, or the authorities permit it, I 
cannot at present say. 

One day near Amarnath, we found ourselves 
in a towering valley, which seemed to me the 
very culmination of mountain grandeur. Right 
opposite where we stood was a precipice of 
several thousand feet. The strata upon 
its side rose and fell in mighty billows, so 
coloured and discoloured by many forces of 
Nature that we felt the presence of countless 
centuries. And half to myselfand half to Azad 
Bat I said, “ How were these mountains 
formed ?” Now he need not have answered 
the question at all; andhe might have said, 
“ who knows 2”; but like a true Mahommedan 
he answered, without a pause, “ By the power 
| of God,” (Khuda-ke-hasrat-se). I was greatly 
| pleased with this; the substratum, as it were, 
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of his convictions cropping ovft on the surface. 
For this is the chief truth that the Semitic 
races have taught the world; ths Arabian 
and the Jew alike. “The heavezs declare 
the glory of God, and the firmamem sheweth 
His handiwork.” It is a commcnu principle 
among the discordant systems of Cl7istie nity ; 


“and those who hold it need not be altogether 


hostile. 

Kashmir of the future may not be quite 

the Kashmir of the past. It mzy become 
richer, when people learn to use its innu- 
merable sources of wealth. Then cerhars the 
forests will be thinned out, and the biwels 
of the mountains explored for minerals. 
Roads will be made, and motor 2zars. will 
run to and fro. The Woollar Lake -s already 
being drained. Perhaps mountair hotels will 
rise up and perhaps Srinagar will be2ome the 
Lucerne of the Hast. Certainly U the Swiss 
had the country, it would be verr different 
from what itis. But whatever hacpens, for 
good or for evil, it will never becore, for the 
active and refiective tourist, a mcrs charm- 
ming place. Itis sufficiently accesstble, with- 
out being spoiled by intruding ‘uxuries. 
Procul O procul este profani! 
. P, S.—Should the reader desire =ay alvice 
as to the time for visiting Kashmi, I think, 
on the whole the best season for a short visit 
is the spring. There may be some wet days, 
but the weather is cool, even in the lower 
districts, and the Lolab valley can be chorcugh- 
ly enjoyed. The snows will still be iow down ; 
and the aspect of the country altogether 
that of an English spring. The iruit srees 
will be loaded with blossom; the chenars 
bare, but breaking into leaf, and nat -re every- 
where stirring after the winter. ‘Le season 
will advance with magical speed; ic June the 
foliage will be perfect, and the hills_ies purple 
with roses. To visit the higher Ltls it is 
necessary to wait till July. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN POETRY 


days ago, in connection with a “literary 

evening ” of your Society, to listen to 
some beautiful papers on the Philosophy of 
Tennyson. Now when [I am called upon to 
give a talk on “ Philosophy in Poetry,’ I feel 
keenly that I am at a disadvantage in respect 
o? the naming of the subject. It is easier far 
to spezk about a single poet, or a number of 
poets in succession that one might make a 
choice of, than to speak about “poetry” in 
the abstract. They are human beings that 
one loves to think of as one’s companions,— 
amongst the choicest that one is privileged to 
have in life; or it may be, as “kings,” if we 
take Ttuskin’s word, whose “ treasuri2zs” are 
throwr open to every one who comes and 
Knocks with the right sort of “ open sesame” 
in his mouth ;—at any rate, they are beings of 
flesh and blood in relation to whom eye can 
look into eye, and heart beat with heart, 
Whereby even its ‘deepest secret may be 
yielded up to the inquirer. But it is not so 
easy directly to win her secret from the Muse 
herself, the nymph, the goddess, the 3pirit,— 
filling and speaking through, and yet beyond 
and above all flesh and blood; not easy even 
to get a glimpse of her in her own > erson— 
the nameless One, having her secret haunts 
on the “ Aonian mount, or the top of Oreb 
or Sinal or Mount Sion,” or the groves and 
Asramas of Ind. 

Wita all our monotheistic notions, it might 
still, I believe, with propriety be asked: Isthe 
goddess of Poetry indeed one? Where is her 
home; what is her race, her colour,—what ig 
the language she speaks? Is it Greek or Ita- 
lian, or Sanskrit, or some dialect of the Teuto- 
nic speech? Has she indeed any plilosophy 


oa gave me an opportunity, only afew . 


to teach; and is it the same philosophy that 
she has been uttering or singing forth, from 
age to age, from generation to generation ? 

AS expressed in this universalistic form, the 
subject is undoubtedly of the deepest interest. 
I wish we had somebody amongst us, with 
the gift and the culture to speak to us about 
this Universal Spirit of Poetry; to interpret 
the divine language breathing through Sans- 
krit and Hnglish, Greek and Latin, German, 
French and Italian, but identified with or lost 
in none, soaring above and beyond all;—to 
unriddle the one divine message and philoso- 
phy it teaches; towut together and set to 
music, by co-ordinating into tones of a divine 
symphony,-—-the many-voiced songs of the 
ages—of Valmiki, Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti; of 
Homer, dischylus, Sophocles; of Virgil and 
Dante; of Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Vennyson, Browning, Goethe. 

It would, of course, take a course af several 
lectures to expound and elucidate the subject 
from sucha standpoint; for the subject, as 
thus understood, would mean the Universal 
Spirit of Poetry, and yet not Poetry in the 
abstract. Iam not aware that any serious 
attempt has been made in this direction. 
Whenever any critic of the type of Matthew 
Arnold undertakes to interpret the Spirit of 
Poetry—to elucidate its significance, its 
appropriate subject matter, its bearings upon 
life—he usually starts witha conception of 
Poetry which is more or less purely ideal, rest- 
ing upon some abstract definition of Poetry 
wherefrom its characteristics and the main 
principles of its treatment are deduced with 
always some references to actual poets indeed, 
but in the choice of them following simply the 
pleasure of the critic and using them only 
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by way of illustration. Ina few cases per- 
haps, critics have been able to light upon 
some concrete unity of principle, and have 
tried to trace a continuous development of 
thought, the evolution of some self-unfolding 
Idea in a succession of poets belonging to 
a particular school, or age or country. If 
might mention, for instance, Stopford Brooke’s 
“Theology in the English Poets,’ a book 
which, by the way, lremember, students of our 
generation read with the greatest delight and 
profit, but regarding which, I doubt very much 
if it is made much use of by our students of 
the present generation. But what Iam think- 
ing of is entirely different. Following what 
has been done in so many other departments 
of enquiry at the present day, I might say 
that what I mean isa transition from the 
pure abstract and deductive method (or if I 
might be excused for adopting a word German 
writers are fond of, the ideological method) 
to the historical and comparative method in 
the treatment of Poetic Oriticism. 

What I mean is that even when our object 
is to understand the significance of Poetry in 
itself and not the teaching of any particular 
poet, let us not trust solely to what ideal con- 


ception of Poetry we may have in our mind.,- 


Let us not, like the Platonists, think of the 
Universal Spirit as living in a world altogether 
beyond the world of the concrete, the world of 
individual existences, where the pure thought 
of the philosopher alone can pursue her. Let 
us not, on the other hand, when we think of 
individual poets, lose sight of the fact that 
the individual poet by himself is nothing, his 
whole significance lies in this that he is a 
breath of the Spirit of Song which is universal. 
Let us seek the Universal in the individuals, 
the abstract in the concrete, the one in the 
many. 
appreciation of Poetry, we shall find endless 
instruction and profit in the thought that the 
poets are many, and the schools of poetry are 
many—but there is one Spirit, one Genius, one 


o 


When this method is applied to the . 


. less persecution of one another. 
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Goddess of Poetry-—and throttgh ths uges, she 
sings the same song for the nations. 

For observe that the lives of tha netions, at 
least in those cases where these lves rise 
above the sordid or the mere corimorplace. 
have been moulded in the main by t-vo forces— 
their scriptures and their poetry. The voice 
of God, it is claimed, speaks through bcth; a 
Claim of inspiration is mode for bcth. But 
curiously enough, in the judgmert of the 
world, it seems that a markedly discrimina- 
tive treatment has been accorceé <o the 
world’s scriptures and the world’s poatzy, 
First as regards the scriptures and religions 
of the world, the most prominert fact about 
them perhaps is their relation cf mutua. 
exclusion and antagonism, theis denial o: 
one another; in many cases a bitter, relent- 
Tt .s only ir 
recent times, that the idea of a toleration has 
dawned which has been throwing cf one limit 
after another, growing more anc more com- 
prehensive, even world-embracinz; so thar 
now perhaps a sort of peaceful neutrality 


is established between the religions of the 


world, with even some degree o* mutual re 
cognition, and In rare cases even some mutua. 
intercourse. But even now would it no- 
sound as a startling announcement to many,— 
though when one comes to reflect ever sc: 
little upon it, one must be at a.oss tc make 
out why it should be so startl mg, and no: 
one of the simplest propositions oferad to the 
human reason,—that though the sorpturer 
and religions are many, there is o22 God whe 
speaks through them all, even the Cne with- 
out a second who is from everlast_ng to ever- 
lasting ? 

Let us contrast this with the treatmen. 
that is accorded to Poetry, almost utiversally. 
I mean, of course, only Poetry of tha highes: 
kind. She seems to have lighter wings, he= 
power of penetration is subtler. The bounds 
of race, colour, nationality seem to offer nc 
resistance to her footsteps. The vesture in 
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which she appears seems to be of no con- 
sequence, the fascination beaming out of her 
inner depths is all-conquering. Her votary 
is not jealous about the universality and vari- 
etv of her worship and rejoices to recognize 
her under all forms, wherever she may have 
her temple, in whatever style built, in India 
or Greece, in Hogland or Germany. 

Dante, the QOatholic, in whom “thirteen 
silent. centuries found a voice,” thirteen cen- 
turies dominated by the Theology of medizeval 
Christendom, accepted with reverence and 
love, as his master and guide, Virgil, the 
“heathen” poet of imperial Rome. 
the poet of Puritanism, drew his inspiration 
as much from Homer and the Greek trage- 
dians, as from the Bible itself. Goethe found 
in @ play of Kalidasa that which would — 

“Life's young blossoms and the fruits of its decline, 
And all by which the soul is pleased, enraptured, 

feasted, fed, 


The earth and heaven itself in one sweet name ecom- 
bine," 


Tennyson was enraptured with that “ gold- 


en eastern lay,” and 


“A planet equal to the sun 

Which cast it, that large infidel 

Your Omar,”’ 
and Jami, too, author of that beautiful poem 
“Salaman and Absal’;—-witness his lines to 
Fitzgerald. 

This naturally makes one pause and reflect. 
You might say perhaps: 
is not difficult. Because Poetry deals with 
feeling, and the feelings of the human mind 
are pretty nearly the same all the world over. 
Whereas religion is a matter of doctrine and 
faith, where there is scope for great difference 
according as the power of thinking and facul- 
ty of ideas vary; and hence while Poetry 
appeals to a man irrespective of creed, or 
country, or nationality, men cannot be ex- 
pected to be so open-hearted, or indiscrimina- 
ting in respect of religious doctrine, or prin- 
ciples of faith, 


Milton,’ 


But the explanation - 
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But the question is: Is it true that Poetry 
i. @., Poetry of the highest kind, deals with 
feeling alone? In the illustrations I have 
taken, we have the names of some of those, 
whose reputation is established beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, as world-poets. _And the 
commodity they deal in is not feeling alone. If 
one were called upon to name some poets who 
might, by pre-eminence, be called philosophi- 
cal, or still better perhaps theological poets, 
the very first names that would cecur to such 
a person would be those of Dante, Milton, 
Goethe, T'snnyson. 

So the question that I want still to press, 
and with some emphasis,is: Is the theology 
or the philosophy of Dante the same as that 
of Virgil, or the faith of Milton the same as 
that of Sophocles; or again, in the case of 
Goethe and Tennyson, is there any correspon- 
dence between their life-principles and those 
of Kalidasa and Jami? How to account for 
the secret sympathy and harmony, the draw- 
ing close of spirit towards spirit, to which 
their writings bear such emphatic witness, in 
the midst of such apparent radical differ- 
ences? 

This from my point of view, has an import- 
ant bearing upon the subject that has been 
given tome. Is there any philosophy at all in 
Poetry? And if there is, how does it differ 
from the philosophy of the ordinary type 
with which we are familiar? Is the poet 
himself conscious of this philosophy? Which 
is the truer, higher, deeper,—-the inspired 
philosophy of the poets, or the dogmatic philo- 
sophy of the schools? 

It might be said at the very outset, in re- 
ply, that it would be out of place for the poet 
to put into, and for the reader to expect from 
his poetry, anything in the way of philosophy 
as we commonly understand it. The philo- 
sophy of the schools is in its very nature, by 
pre-eminence, a matterfor disputation. Por 
the understanding, left to itself, is as much a 
cause of parting as of harmony between man 
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and man, and oftener than’ not, a serious 
source of iis-understanding. Let this not be 
taken as a disparagement of philosophy. It is 
of the very essence of the intellect, when left 
without restraint from other principles of our 
nature, to hunt out niceties and invent end- 
less riddles and enigmas in order to give zest to 
its pursuits, particularly when making sallies 
into the regions of the unknown, and handling 
questious that ever tempt and ever bafile all 
powers of solution. I believe Milton meant 
no harm to philosophy itself when he makes 
his fallen angels discourse about it in Hell. 
On the contrary it shows his genuine insight 
into the nature of philosophy as well as that 
of the so-called fallen angels, with a real sym- 
pathy, full of a subtle kind of pathos, for both ; 
and ié might be shewn that his view is appli- 
cable to schools of philosophy every where,--in 
India or ancient Greece, or medizeval Hurope ; 
andasa matter of fact he must have been 
thinking of the latter two schools wheu he 
composed those lines about the fallen angels, 
who, in their prison-house in Hell where, 
Heaven’s freedom was not, 

Wandering, each his sevcral way, _ 

* %* #* as inclination or sad choice 

Leads him perplexed, where he may likeliest find 


Truce to his restless thoughts, aud entertatie - 


The irksome hours * * * * 
** *K k x o# 

Apart, sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and veasoned high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

This kind of philosophy, whatever its value 
and use, is not a fit subject for poetry. There 
have been poets perhaps who have introduced 
a good deal of controversial philosophy and 
dogmatic theology into their poetry, if not 
taken them up as special subjects for treat- 
ment, but in so far as they have done this, it 
might be said they have failed as poets. 

But there is another kind of philosophy, in 
itself susical and mystic, undogmatie and 
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spiritual, which is of the very esse12¢ of poet- 
ry. Let me again quote from Micon to des- 
cribe what it is: 

How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Nor harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools sspyose, 

But musical, as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

And as a fine illustration of wh3: this “di- 
vine philosophy ” means, “musical ss Apollo’s 
lute” here is @ short passage irom what 
immediately precedes, upon whick .n fact the 
above remark is based: 

“So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely so 

A. thousand liveried angels lackey her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and gu. t, 

And, in clear dream, and solemn yisiol . 

Tell her of things that no gross ear cal. acar: 

Till oft converse with heavenly habitatis 

Begin to cast a beam on the outward sczpe, 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul's es=ence, 

Till all be made immortal” _ 

Here we have the true ring of in=pirat .on-—— 
a, perfect blending of thought acd ex o2res- 
sion, the subtle weaving together of insight, 
beauty, love and hope which isa mark that 
the whole soul of the poet is in full bloom. and 
upon that Lotus-flower, as in the beat tiful 
imagery of Hindu mythology, stancs the god- 
dess with the Harp! . 

It would be hard and, it might te thought, 
cruel even, to put this kind of ph-.ssoply to 
the test of a critical analysis. I-sight and 
beauty can be appreciated only by ins ght and 
love of beauty responding from wit.in. And 
so the message of the poet works 1p0n the 


soul of the reader. It comes out = the full 
soul, and not any fractional pars: thereof 


(as controversial philosophy or dogima ic theo- 
logy does) and so inakes its appeal to the soul 
of man, wherever there is. a soul to appec! to, 
and is understood, and appreciated and res- 
ponded to irrespective of creed and Gdiom and 
nationality. 
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And yet a criticism which undertakes to 
analyse and elucidate such poetic philosophy 
has a value ofits own. It makes for the re- 
construction of philosophy itSelf in accor- 
dance with the revelation of poetry, and puts 
our everyday thinking into deeper harmony 
with the inner secrets of the soul. But what 
°s the source of the poetic revelations them- 
selves? Is poetic inspiration something that 
lies altogether outside the philosopher’s ken? 
This is the deeper question for us to answer. 

Plato, whose hame, as Emerson mekes out, 
stands identified with that of Philosophy, sets 
up a sort of antagonism between Philosophy 
and Poetry—and in his teaching, the former 
is glorified as the highest wisdom, the one end 
worthy of the pursuit of man,—the latter is 
degraded and described as a string of fancies 
aud fables, not worthy of belief or serious 
notice, ora place even in the curriculum for 
the education of youth, worthy in many cases 
only to be shunned and discarded. Much of 
the poetry of. Plato’s time, and for the matter 
of that, of all time perhaps, must be open to 
this charge. But Plato had another view 
also. In his own way, he believes in poetic 
inspiration, subjects it to a sort of analysis 
in one of his dialogues, the “Ion,”--and be- 
hold, what we call inspiration or genius is 
nothing but a form of madness! The poet 
utters things noble and beautiful,—but he him- 
self knows them not,—for he cannot discuss 
them and set forth their meaning in a philo- 
sophical way to the satisfaction of the 
philosopher! Like the priestess of Apollo at 
Delphi, he is but an wneonscious channel 
“through whom and not fron whom divine 
communications come to men. 

This also is a view which we at the present 
time cannot accept, and which the history of 
poetry does not tend to justify. Admitted 
that in our day, genius and inspiration con- 
tinue as inexplicable as they were ia Plato’s. 
How shall we think of them? Some breath 
from above or from within for which the spirit 
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must wait but- which it cannot command; 
strange reminiscences blooming into con- 
sciousness at the touch of some impulse, but 
which are really brought. from some other 
world whence “trailing clouds of glory do we 
come, from God who is our home”; images and 
ideas crossing the “threshold” at the bidding o 

some hidden power and starting into life out of 
the “ un-couscious,” “ sub-conscious ” or “ sub- 
limnminal self,’—out of the hidden depths within 
whereof the evidence is clear and convincing 
to the Spiritualist, but which common psycho-_ 
logy knows nothing of ? Whatever the ex-, 
planation, we have to mark this. The images 
and ideas, or reminiscences and suggestions, 
or whatever they may be,—these divine 
communications, no matter where they come 
from, must be communicated through a spirit | 
which must be ina fit condition to receive | 
them, and must also be a fit channel to com- 
municate them to others. They may not be 
the everyday thoughts of the mind of the 
poets; but, on the other hand, that mind must, 
to begin with, have some adaptation to them; 
and must, in the long run, be also more or less 
subdued to its own ideal; for “oft converse 
with these thoughts and moods must begin to 
cast a beam upon the mind which they visit, 
and turn it by degrees to their own essence, 
till all be made immortal.” Whatever Plato 
might have thought, the long array of poets 
whom we can contemplate,—Valmiki, Sopho- 
cles, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Victor 
Hugo, Tennyson, Browning,—must make it 
once for all impossible to think that the poet 
is but an unthinking, unreflecting channel; 
that the things he communicates are not his 
own. Itis his own spirit that he communi- 
cates, every breath that comes from him is 
and must be a part of himself—only it is a 
transmitted, transfigured self, touched with 
some glory which is not his own. Let us 
make ourselves perfectly clear on the point, 
that “inspiration” is aot “to madness near 
allied,’ —it is the highest wisdom,—-it is “divine 
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philosophy” itself. Plato himself was a poet- 
philosopher filled with such inspiration— 
witness his “Apology,” his ‘ Pheedo,” his 
“Symposium.” ° 

We are in danger of being on the wrong 
track sometimes, in consequence of the mis- 
use of the term philosophy so current in 
modern times. We are almost in danger of 
losing sight of the true meaning and hence 
the substance of philosophy itself. Philoso- 
phy is now identified with discursive, analyti- 
cal science, and so we speak of the science of 
psychology, and science of ethics, and science 
of religion, and science of society, as all in- 
cluded under philosophy, while we never think 
of what philosophy in its essence means. But 
this is not what Plato meant by philosophy, 
this is not what the Hindu sage meant by it. 
The word in Sanskrit corresponding to philo- 
gophy is Darsana, which means, sight, vision, 
insight,—and philosophy is that through 
which the soul gets a true sight of, a true in- 
sight into itself,—its own nature, the roots of 
its being. Such an insight or vision can come 
only through spiritual realization—which is 
a process essentially synthetic, wherein the 
soul must put forth its activity with all its 
mind andallits heart, and all its strength, 
and whereto all processes of analysis can but 
serve as a preparation. 

It is such philosophy that is the end of the 
Poet also, for what be seeks is the living rea- 
lization, and not a mere scientific study, of 
what the human soul is in its own nature,—of 
Love, Faith, Hope, Despair, Sorrow, Sin, 
Death, Immortal Life. Breaths and whispers 
of he knows not what stir in the hidden 
depths of his bosom, in the world around him, 
and he keeps his spirit in readiness to catch 
them, to record them. He has the “ vision 
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and the faculty divine” to see things which 
others see not,—he has within him 

“The liglit that never was on sea or land 

The consecration and the poet’s dream. ” 

He realizes that the world is in its 3ssence 
spiritual,-—governed by spiritual laws,--by 
love and hate, by faith and passion,—from a 
marriage to a blazing French Revo. tition. He 
chastens his spirit, holds converse with hu- 
manity, communes with the eternal Ceep—in 
order that he may discover and pxblsl the 
secret of the working of these spir 1a. Jaws. 

fi seems to me that the poets Rave their 
right place by the world’s prophets, ths ciffer- 
ence perhaps being, that men have doubted 
and quarrelled amongst themsel-er as to 
whether the prophets had inde=d all the 
same message to deliver, but witlL regard to 
the poets a general agreement appzais <nuch 
more easily to be possible. They b=ve touch- 
ed this frail framework of a “templ2’ which 
we call the life of man with a gersle, loving 
hand, with combined reverence an c-ompas- 
sion; they have not wanted to take the veil 
off the face of the “Great Myster,,” to un- 
cover the Holy of Holies to vulgar sigit; the 
cold, stern face of the Sphinx they ta¥e -ight- 
edup, not killed her with a pers auswer to 
her riddle, with a beam from their ovn eyes. 
They have set the soul of humanity to music. 
They have helped the triumphs ar! sorzows, 
the loves and hopes, the faiths and 8-rivings 
of men to burst forth into a lifc 9% song. 
And I doubt not, if a day comes wLen men, all 
the world over, shall understand o13 2nother 
better, love one another better, =erve one 
another better, the flower-offerings —f © grate- 
ful world shall be laid first at the 2=et o% the 
world’s poets.* 

BENOYENDRaTA™H SEN, 


* Paper read at the College, Y. M. C. A,, Calcutta, July 17, 1907. 
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the Indian National Congress, on the 

eve of his departure from India in 1892, 
addressed a confidential letter to some of his 
friends in India in which he alluded to the 
French Revolution, when the hungry mob of 
Paris created disturbances with cries of 
‘Bread, Bread.’ This letter was eagerly 
seized and published by some Angto-Indian 
journalists. It is not necessary to refer to 
the means to which they resorted to gain 
access to this letter and their want of scruple 
in making public what was marked confi- 
dential. These journalists thought that Mr. 


| | R. A. O. HUME, the accredited father of 


Hume's allusion to the French Revolution: 


was intended to incite Indians to do what the 
French people did to get ridof the oppressors 
of France. It was the guilty conscience of these 
journalists which made them think of things 
which in all probability never entered Mr. 
Hume’s mind when he penned the letter. As 
the people of India are without arms, and 
differ very much in temperament and social 
organisation from the French, it is not likely, 
too, that there will ever be in -India a bloody 
revolution like that in France. Indians are 
for the most’ part not a turbulent and blood- 
thirsty people. The horrors and anarchy of a 
bloody revolution are neither to their liking 
nor to their advantage. But, unless averted 
in time by true statemanship, none can say 
whether there may not be a revolution of a 
different sort, the exact nature of which it is 
not at present possible to prophesy. Mr. 
Hume knew all this as much as any other 
. Huropean. 

The aforesaid journalists perhaps thought 
there existed parallels between the state of 
things in modern India under British rule and 
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that in France before the Revolution. That , 


revolution was as much due to economical as 
to other causes. The people of France were 
so much ground down to poverty by taxation 
that famines were of very frequent occurrence 
in that country in the 18th century. Thus 
Lecky writes in his History of England :— 

“Unpaid labonr was exacted twice a year for mak- 
ing and repairing the roads. The sale of salt wasa 
strich monopoly of the Government, and its price, 
making fall allowance in the alteration in the value 
of money, was eight times as high as in the present 
day. Bread was made artificially dear by the restrie- 
tions on the internal commerce of corn; similar 
restrictions were imposed on the internal commerce 
of wine and brandy, * *. Endless tolis and restric- 
tions and ancient privileges, interlaced and impeded 
industry at every turn, and hetween ignorance and 
poverty and oppression, agriculture, over a great 
part of France, was little more advanced than in the 
Middle Ages, * * * * 

“In this manner, France, in spite of its extraordi- 
nary advantages in soil and climate, its admirable 
geographical position, and the great energy and skill 
of its manufacturers, continued to be a poor country, 
and while its towns ranked among the.most brilliant 
in Europe, every bad season reduced a great part of 
its country population to absolute famine * * * *, 
In 1789 and 1740 the distress was such that 
D’Argenson expressed his belief that in those years 
more Frenchmen died of misery than in all the wars 
of Lonis XIV * * * #, 

Turgot deseribed Normandy, Flanders, Picardy and 
the districts around Paris and Orleans as flourishing, 
but he added that at least four-sevenths of France 
was cultivated by tenants who were absolute paupers 
who held their land for the most part by the metayer 
tenure, and who were very generally reduced to the 
most abject misery through the burden of the ‘taille’ 
and che oppression of the middleman.”’—Vol. VI, pp. 
290-292. . 

What is the state of affairs in modern India ? 
livery dronght produces scarcity, which often 
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turns to famine. In fact, famines have 
become so frequent in India, that it has been 
calculated that more than 32 million persons 
died from it during the 19th century. 

Many diseases follow on the wake of famine. 
No other country in the world offers such a 
field for the study of famine-diseases as India. 

It has been said above that from its geogra- 
phical position, France should not have been 
visited by famines. Does not the same remark 
apply to India? In one of his speeches, the 
Jate Mr. John Bright said :— 

“YT must say that itis my belief that if a country be 
found possessing a most fertile soil, and capable of 
bearing every variety of production and that, not- 
withstanding, the people are in a state of extreme 
destitution and suiforing, the chanees are that there 
is some fundamental error in the Government of that 
country.” 

The same causes which were responsible for 
the frequent occurrence of famine in France 


before the Revolution exist in India to-day. 


hand is very heavily assessed, Tenants in 
India also are mostly paupers and they are 
also reduced to misery through the oppression 
of the middleman. In some cases the middle- 
nian happens to be a foreigner. In the inau- 
gural meeting of the Anna-rakshini Sabha held 
in Calcutta in the beginning of March, 1907, 
one of the speakers referring to the condition 
of the cultivators of Bengal truly said that 
the demand for cash has encouraged foreign 
merchants to advance money to cultivators 
on the produce of theirlands. It makes the 
cultivator undersell his raw produce to foreign 
merchants and purchase rice for the mainte- 
nance of his family at a very high price. 
Owing to the land being very heavily assess- 
ed, the cultivator is hopelessly in debt, and 
this has made the Government legislate for 


the ryot in many parts of India, But all these 


pieces of legislation are palliative measures, 


| they do not touch the root of the evil. 


Then, again, in India to-day, salt is a mono- 
poly of Government and is besides very heavily 
taxed as it was in France before the Revolu- 
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tion. The salt-tax did not ‘produce: uch evil 
consequences in France as it is dcirg in India. 
India is primarily an agricultural ccuctry, and 
salt is a necessity for the very exit tence of 
both man and beast. But owing to tts being 
very heavily taxed, both man endl east in 
India are anything but in robust Lealth. 
Qholera and plague, which are in some measure 
due to the salt-tax, are devastat.cg the land 
aod claiming victims by hundreds 9° v_ousands 
every year. These diseases were _nLnown in 
France during the period which preradsd the 
Revolution. 

Then there is the system of beycr or com- 
pulsory.labor in some provinces af India, 


which closely resembles that of wioud abour 


in France in pre-revolution days. 

India in the pre-British pericd | ossessed 
what are called village communities livery 
village had its self-government and =t was a 
self-contained and contented unit. Brt now 
under British rule, these commuaaiities have 
(lisappeared, which means that imdizenous 
local self-government has ceasel to exist 
Such was the case in France als) in the days 
preceding the Revolution. Leck w. ites :— 

“Trance had at one time possessed 2 ~ery large 
amount of local and provincial self-g3\ erament, bus 
the insbitutions avound which it centred had been 


one by one either annihilated or reln-ce to tr- 
potence,” 


How these remarks are also applicable te 
India ! 

Machiavelli (Discorsi Sopra Tite Liv. lib, I, 
e. 26) has said that when a soveicignty has 
been acquired by a usurper withcut rig it, and 
when he does uot wish to govern br fixed 
laws, he can find no better way of meinswaining 
himself upon the throne than br revclutionu- 
ising at the very beginning of lis reign all 
the old institutions of the State. 

Much of the above applies with g-ezt forc: 
to the British connection with Inda. Most 
of the old institutions of India ttwve beez 
destroyed, unintentionally or ctjaecwise, by 
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the modern rulers of India. According to 
Rousseau 


“Tt is national institutions which form the genius, 
the character, the tastes, and the manners of the 


people ; which give itits distinctive and exclusive | 


type ; which inspire an ardent love of country, found- 
ed on habits that can never be uprooted, which make 
life in other lands an intolerable burden.” 

So owing to the destruction of the old land- 
marks, the people of India have to a great 
extent become denationalized and depressed 
in spirit. 

The French revolutionists were led to pro- 
claim the “equality” of man because they 
suffered horribly by the cruel and oppressive 
treatment of the privileged classes. The 
privileged classes were exempt from taxation 
and possessed power which more often than 
not they abused. Mr. Lecky writes :— 

“No maxim in politics is more certain than that, 
whenever a single class possesses a monopoly or an 
overwhelming preponderance of power, it will end 
by abusing it. Whatever may be the end of morals, 
‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number’ is 
undoubtedly the rule of politics, and a system of 
government which throws all power into the hands 
of one class, of the smallest class, and of the richest 
class, is assuredly not calculated to promote it.” 


The privileged classes in France were, how- 
ever, Frenchmen. But in India we find power 
monopolised by a bureaucracy belonging to an 
alien race, having little sympathy with the 


Let us see that, whenever we have failed to be 
loving, we have also failed to be wise; that, when- 
ever we have been blind to our neighbours’ interests, 
we have also been blind to our own; whenever we 
hare hurt others, we have hurt ourselves much more. 
—Charles Kingsley. 

We believe that obedience to duty is the way of life, 
and no one can do wrong without suffering. We be- 
lieve in truthfulness, honesty of conduct, integrity 
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people of India. The condition of India then 
in this respect is worse than that of France 
in pre-revolution days. 

In France the officers of the army were re- 
cruited from the ranks of nobles. Men of the 
middle class could never aspire to become 
officers. In India the commissioned ranks of 
the army are closed against all children of 
the soil irrespective of rank or education. 

Many of the causes which brought about the 
French Revolution are present in India to-day. 
And as the medical man knows that prevent- 
ive medicine is the order of the day, that the 
causes which produce disease should be re- 
moved, and that precautionary measures are 
always the best to adopt, so political wisdom 
and real statesmanship should lead those to 
whom the Government of India has been 
entrusted to take a lesson from the history 
of the French Revolution. They should re- 
move all those causes which are creating 
discontent and disaffection and have made 
possible the frequent occurrence of famine 
and the lifelong semi-starvation of millions of 
people in a land which nature intended to be 
a garden and granary of the world. If the 
object of history is to iiluminate the present 
by the experience of the past, then the lesson 
to be derived from the French Revolution 
should not be lost on the present rulers of 
India. 


of character, wise and generous giving, purity of 
thought and life. We-believe that no rcal harm can 
befall the righteous in life or death.—C. F, Dole, 

J, too, weak, humble, and unknown, feeble of 
purpose and irresolute of good, have something to 
accomplish on earth—like the falling leaf, like the 
passing wind, like the drop of vain. ....Ifeel that 
Tam free, though an infinite and visible power over- 
rules mc.— Longfellow in Outre-M er. 


PANDIT BISHAMBAR NATH 
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NE by one the old sturdy veterans have 
been departing from our midst. The 
Jatest to depart was Pandit Bishambay 

Nath, who passed away on the morning of the 
9th of August at the age of 75. A life lived so 
long and so well as his cannot but be of the 
highest interest to the rising generation; it 
ought never to forget the obligation that it 
owes to these men—good and true—who in 
their day and according to their lights laid 
the foundation of our progress. We may not 
always agree with their views or their 
methods, their ideals may not always hare 
been the same as ours, their manners and 
their very speech may appear to us aS Some- 
what old-fashioned, but still they were the 
pioneers, among us, of those ideas which are 
moving us to-day, they were the first to develop 
the germs of public life, which we have yet 
further to develop, they were the first on 
whom the rays of light from the West fell, 
Is this not enough to make us reflect on their 
lives? 

Pandit Bishambar Nath was born at Delhi 
on the 7th of November, 1832. His father was 
Pandit Badri Nath, a well-to-do and highly 
respected member of the Kashmiri Brahmin 
community of Delhi, His grandfather, Pandit 
Sada Sukh, was known to be aman of con- 
siderable culture, and had held in Hyderabad 
the important post of a Revenue Commis- 
sioner. Onhis mother’s side, too, he was well 
descended. His maternal grandfather, Pandit 
Lachmi Narayan, enjoyed the reputation of 
a literary man. Both on his paternal and 
maternal sides he inherited literary traditions, 
and the traditions of the community to which 
he belonged were also distinctly literary. 
Nowhere more than in Kashmir has Mahom- 


medan civilization and culture mace a deeper 
and a more permanent impression. Whether 
the Kashmiris in Kashmir took fo Mahom- 
medan literature and culture voluu-aril., or 
whether it was forced upon them, vil perhaps 
serve no uselul purpose at this cis ance of 
tine to enquire. But the fact remains that 
they achieved considerable success a: wr ters 
of Persiau prose and poetry, and zLe emiient 
position which most of them attained to urader 
the Moghul mperors was largely cuc to their 
literary talents. In the early par. of the 
nineteenth century and perhaps right up 
to the Mutiny, a good training .c Pasian 
was considered to be a sine qua ncn “or even 
Hindus in Delhi and Lucknow. 5e complete 
was the conquest of Mahommedan culture 
over the Hindu mind, that the ver, studv of 
Sanskrit fell into disrepute among she Hiadus 
living at the centres of Mahomnedean influ- 
ence and power. It is, therefore, rot difficult 
to see why Pandit Bishambar Néta received 
his early education in Persian. ‘Thai was the 
way with all Hindu boys in Delhi n taiose 
days, and he went the same way. Hc ssutlied 
for a few years in a private Moskral, and 
showed great capacity for acquirrg KLow- 
ledge. Within a very short space of time he 
traversed a wide field in Persian Lreraiure. 
But just then the Delhi College was also 
beginning to attract the Hindu yauta. It 
had trained half a dozen yournz men and 
careers of a new character had cpened out 
for them. It was training others and whey 
felt the change from the Maktrcb as dis- 
tinctly invigorating. But being a aes icssitu- 
tion, it had to conquer some prejudices. One 
of the prejudices against it in those cajs was 
that it was a khairati College, thet is to say, 
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it did not charge any fee. The father of 
Pandit Bishambar Nath was, however, pre- 
vailed upon to send him to the College and he 
joined it accordingly in 1843, The College was 
in these days divided into two sections or 
‘departments.’ One was the oriental. and the 
other English. Young Bishambar Nath first 
joined the oriental department aud then 
received further education in Persian and 
Arabic for four years under such distinguished 
Indian and Huropean savants as Maulvi 
Sabhai and Dr. Springer. He gave the great- 
est satisfaction to his teacher with his 
progress, and, he became specially noted for his 
efficiency in composition. After winning many 
prizes in that department, he went over to 
the English in 1847. There, too, his progress 
was equally remarkable. The subjects of 
study were not many, and the nightmare of 
oft-recurring examinations did not oppress 
the students in those days. There was more 
personal contact between teachers an: pupils. 
The names of Cargill and Taylor are ssill dear 
names to the surviving few of old Delhi boys. 
In about six years’ time Pandit Bishambar 
Nath was able to read a good deal of English 
literatare, mental and moral science and 
history. Shakespeare, Milton, Pope and 
Dryden, Bacon, Addison, Hume, Adain Smith, 
Abercrombie, Paley, Macaulay and EHiphin- 
stone held the field then as some of them do 
even now. Even assuming that he read only 
the best in them, is it not remarkable that 
he should have been introduced to these 
authors within such a short space of time ? 
It takes a student at present ten year’s time 
to pass the Matriculation Hxaminatior, and all 
this is in the’name of efficiency and thorough- 
ness! Perhaps there was less of red-tape in 
those days, and perhaps, too, there «vas less 
of what is called ‘inspection’ and more of real 
instruction! If one of the tests of a person’s 
proficiency in a foreign language is hi3 power 
of expression in it, the Indian youth who re- 
ceived theie education in English before the 
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Universities sprang up, cannot be said to have 
been an inferior lot. Confining ourselves to 
Delhi College alone, we know that it produced 
many Indians who wrote Huglish remarkably 
well. It would be difficult to condemn 
men like Pandit Sarup Narayen, Pandit Moti 
Lal Kathju, Ramchander, Shahamat Ali, 
Chandu Lal and Pandit Bishambar Nath as 
writers of what is now called ‘Babu English, 
But it was not only in this respect that the 
students of these days excelled. Some of” 
them turned out to be men of an adventurous 
disposition, e.g., Mohan Lal and Shahamat 
Ali. Both of them were experienced and 
accomplished travellers. Not only did they 
see much of Asia but they also travelled over 
parts of Europe. It is true that it was mainly 
due to their official circumstances that they 
had to go out of the country, but it must be 
remembered that it required ‘extraordinary 
courage to overcome popular prejudices at 
that time. Both of them and _ specially 


‘Shahamat rose to great eminence in the po- 
litical department. 


The success of Pandits 
Sarup Narayen and Dharam Narayen was not 
less remarkable. The former rose to be a 
Political Agent. Ramechbander acquired fame 
as a great mathematician and it was not 
confined to this country alone. Mookund Lal 
rose to be one of the most distinguished doctors 
and Bishambar Nath to be one of the most 
distinguished lawyers in Upper India. Delhi 
College was thus represented and represented 
well in nearly all departments of activity. 

In 1853 Pandit Bishambar Nath left College. 
The District Judge of Avrah wanted a young 
man for the office of translator and the 
choice of the Principal of the Delhi College 
fell on Bishambar Nath. It was not without 
regret that he left College—for his education 
was not yet quite complete. But as he often 
told the present writer, the pang of separation 
from Delhi was great. For, though the impe- 
rial glories of Delhi were gone, and it was 
no more than a mere district, it was still the 
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home and centre of a culture and civilization, 
the spell of which had not yet vanished. 
The King of Delhi was still there, though he 
was a king without a kingdom. Jn his person 
he presented a rallying centre for all literary 
talent. Zank, Ghalib and Momin still vied 
with one another in singing the praises of the 
Great Moghul who had fallen on evil times. 
From their poetry people derived their literary 
inspiration, and the poetic jousts in which 
‘these masters took part were a recognised 
institution of Delhi and afforded much in- 
nocent pastime to the easy-going Delhvites. 
There were others, too, better known to fame 
in their day, who kept the flame of the old cul- 
ture still burning. The very idiom of Delhi, 
its manners, and its historical associations 
and social life must have caused grief to 
the unfortunate youth who had to leave it 
in quest of livelihood. The poet Ghalib has a 
beautiful couples in which he refers to this 
idea. But they were already becoming pain- 
fully conscious of the change in the conditions 
of life which was gradually coming on. 

There is not much of interest in Pandit 
Bishambar Nath’s life at Arrah. He soon 
became a favourite with his judge, who appre- 
ciated his literary abilities. The judge and 
the translator read together some Shakes- 
peare and one evening the former proposed 
to the latter that he should goto England 
at the former’s expense to complete his edu- 
cation. Ele, however, declined it politely. 
In 1856 his father died and he left Arrah 
for Delhi. He had not Jong been at Delhi 
when he was appointed translator in the 
Judge’s Court at Agra. Shortly after, the 
Mutiny broke out. Fora few months during 
these troublous times he acted as Bakshi 
-in the Police Department. But this office 
could hardly be congenial to him and when 
order was restored, he was appointed Bench 
Reader in the Sudder Dewany Adawlut. 
In 1859 he went up for examination in 
law and having passed it, again joined the 


we 
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Translation Department. He stz7ted prac- 
tice as a vakil on the day that tie High 
Court for the North-West Provinces was 
founded. His knowledge of Englisl, added 
to his natural keenness and a_ thcrough 
grasp of legal principles, soon besuzht him 
into prominence in the professioz. Jor over 
20 years he commanded a most ucrative 
practice and shared the leadership of he vakil 
side of the profession with Stuzh eminent 
vakils as the late Munshi Hano.ai Prasad 
and Pandit Ajoodhia Nath. I- tle carly 
eighties, when the appointment of aa Indian 
judge to the High Court was being talked of. 
his name was frequently menz.oned along 
with others in that connectiou. _Il-health 
made it necessary for him to refire from 
active professional life in 1893. 

His public life was along recoid of usefu- 
work done quietly and wnosten.atiously. 
His connection with the Congress ws earlier 
than that of Pandit Ajoodhia Nasa. In 1892, 
he was president of the Receptio: C2nmittee 
of the National Congress at AVahabad. He 
was in extremely feeble health e: taaz time, 
he had hada stroke of paralysis = i<w weeks 
before, and though the late Mi. Bonnerje: 
and other leaders personally reztucsted him 
not to come over to ‘the Congress Camp, h= 
could not bear the idea that he skovld absent 
himself from the meeting. He -id attend it 
and delivered a speech which wil al*vays tak: 
a high place among the speeches :leivered o2 
that platform. He was then elected a membei 
of the local Legislative Council] aad of the 
Supreme Council at Calcutta, whzre he repre- 
sented these Provinces for six years. His 
speeches in Council bear amy-e -estimon\ 
to his stern independence and = sagacitr 
When the law relating to seditio: vas beins 
passed, he made several animased speeche: 
which drew the admiration of evea some o° 
the official members, 

After his retirement from the Suprem- 
Council, he was not often se=n in public 
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though whenever duty called him odut, he 
came out and spoke. The Jast important pub- 
lic meeting which he presided over at Allah- 
abad was the one held to protest against the 
attack on Indian character by Lord Curzon 
as Chancellor of the Calcutta University. He 
was also present at the Benares Congress and 
made a short speech there. 


In nrivate life, he was characterised by an 
FY 9 5 : 


extreme gentility and afiableness. As a con- 
versationalist in Urdu, there were few to equal 
him and none to surpass. Full of pithy say- 
ings and suggestive anecdotes, a subtle 
humour and a scrupulous avoidance of foreign 
words, he was a most delightful and polished 
conversationalist. He was a storehouse of 
information about the antiquities of Delhi, 
and extremely fond of history. 

He read enormously in English and Persian, 
and his love of reading did not forsake him to 
the last. He was a constant reader of news- 
papers, he followed with unabated interest the 
growth and development of some recent 
movements and discussed them with his 
visitors, and always exercised a sobering and 
moderating influence on those who came into 
contact with him. In social matters, he was 
tolerant of the new spirit and went so far as 
to preside over the Social Conference of the 
Kashmiri Brahmins in 1903, and delivered a 
speech which, if it did not satisfy those who 


“Reformers must always be open to the tarnt that 
they find nothing in the world good enough for them. 
‘You write,’ said a popular novelist, to one of this 
unthanked tribe, ‘as if you believed that everything 
is bad.’ ‘Nay,’ said the other, ‘ bué I do believe that 
everything might be better.’ 

“Such a belief naturally breeds a spirit which the 
easy-goers of the world resent as a spirit of ceaseless 


would march faster than others, bore witness 
to his sympathy with the progressive ten- 
deneies of the day. 

He never sought honour, but there was no 
man in these Provinces who was more honowr- 
ed by his countymen than he. The young and 
the old, the Hindus and the Mahomedans, all 
held him in the highest esteem. Only last 
year Sir James Digges LaTouche shortly before 
he retired from the governorship of these 
Provinces, paid hinr a quiet visit. _[t was 
impossible to come into contact with him 
aud not to be struck with the simplicity of 
his life, the overpowering and yet unatfected 
courtesy of a bygone generation, the wide 
range of his knowledge, the modesty of his 
judgment and the moderation of his tone, 
Above all what won for him the reverence of 
his countrymen was the absolute purity of his 
life and his unflinching loyalty to truth. 

There nay be nothing extraordinary in his 
life, but the very fact that he lived a life 
devoted to the pursuit of knowledge, culture, 
and truth, inspired by a fervent love of his 
country and guided by the highest principles 
of conduct, firm without being aggressive and 
gentle without being weak, ought to make him 
an example to his younger countrymen. It is 
by men like him that the old culture will be 
judged and the new light justified. 

TI BAHADUR SAPRU. 


complaint and scolding. Hence onr Liberalism herc 
has frequently been taxed with being ungenial, dis: 
contented, and even querulous. But such Liberal: 
will wrap themselves in their own virtue, remember. 
ing the cheering apophthegm that ‘those who are 
dissatisfied are the sole benefactors of the world,’ "— 
JOHN MORLEY. 





, THE LATE PANDIT BISHAMBARNATH. 


This portrait represents him as he was some 20 years ago. No later photograph is availabe. But there 


was not much change in his appearance. 
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“Hail Friendship ! Since the world began, 
Heaven’s kindest, noblest boon to man.” 


T is good to turn aside now and again from 
the turmoil of disputation:‘and political — 


warfare, to take note of the battles which 

are being fought in the realms oi daily life; 
where Evil and Ignorance, with their vast 
progeny, are so constantly assailing mankind ; 
but where also goodness and: knowledge, 
strengthened by the divine messengers of 
Hope and Patience, go forth under Jove’s 
command, to withstand and overcome the foe. 
Let me tell you something of one such vic- 
tory obtained by means of these allied forces, 
in a quiet little homestead far away, in one 
of the Southern States of America; where a 
young child, shut off, one might say, from 


every possibility of happiness,—having com- 


_ pletely lost the senses of sight and of hearing, 
and with the latter, the power of speech,— 
‘was recalled into ‘fulness of life,’ by her de- 
voted teacher and friend; whose excellent 
educational training, sympathetic imagination 
(enabling her to keep in real touch with her 
pupil) and patient devotion to her work, could 
alone have made such a victory possible. 

In a small town of northern Alabama lived 
Captain Keller. At the time my story begins 
he was married for the second time; and with 
his young wife and his two sons by the first 
marriage, resided in his own homestead, Ivy 
Green, so-called because the house, trees and 
fences were all clad in beautiful English ivy. 

. Besides the dwelling house there was another 
tiny building on the estate, tle latter consist- 
ing of two rooms, one large and one small, 
with an entrance porch, the whole being so 
completely hidden by vines, roses and honey- 
suckle, that it looked just like an arbour, and 


was the favorite haunt of humming bi-ds and 
bees. OO 

‘It -was in this lovely spot that Mrz. Eeller’s 
little daughter, Helen, was borr o1 June 
27th, 1880. For twenty months ro righter 
or healthier baby could: be found. “Ler, clas! 
when she could run about and was °-st begin- 
ning to talk, a terrible misfortune -eypened, 
for she was attacked by a very se~ c_s form 
of illness,—congestion of brain anc siomach, 
accompanied by high fever,—so that tr Jays 
her life hung in the balance. But - ex v:gor- 
ous constitution triumphed, the fever sft her 
and gradually health and strength re.urned, 
though, sad to say, the senses of sight and 
hearing were gone for ever. 


We can readily picture to ourselves the 
grief of the parents at this sudden sa anity, 
and understand their terrible feelir2 cf help- 
lessness. As years went ‘on, and -le_en be- 
came stronger and more vigorous, s’ e Lecame 
more and more difficult to manage. =iv+ ry one 
loved and pitied her, but she seemed to have 
but little capability for loving in retums; and 
though she followed her mother evervwkere, 
aud learnt to use signs, and could L= made to 
understand some things, yet the :ailare to 
make others comprehend her mean =g would 
bring on fits of rage that were bozL ~ainful 
and perplexing to her parents. Lc 7e :or her 
they had; patience they had, but Erc~ledge 
of how to train their darling the: <[d not 
possess; therefore, they set themse_~er earn- 
estly to the task of finding some >»n3 who 
could help them. Mrs. Keller’s great hope 
was in the remembrance of an acccumt given 
by Oharles Dickens of a girl, Laura Gr'c gman 
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by, name, who had been deaf and dumb and 
blind like Helen, but who had been taught in 
a wonderful manner by a certain Dr. Howe, 
at au institution in Boston, Massachusetts, 
After consulting with some of the best doc- 
tors, Captain Keller wrote to Boston, where 
Dr. Howe’s work was being carried on, after 
his death, by his son-in-law, and asked if a 
teacher could be sent out to him (a thousand 
miles away!) who would undertake the 
charge of his little daughter. It was in res- 
ponse to this appeal that in March 1887, when 
Helen was nearly seven years old, that Miss 
Amne Sullivan arrived at Ivy Green, when—as 
Helen Keller wrote some years ago— a power 
divine touched my spirit, and gave it sight.’ 
Anne Sullivan was barely twenty-one when 
she came to Helen. She herself had been 
almost totally blind for some years of her 
childhood and, until she was fourteen, she 
could scarcely be said to have begun her edu- 
cation. But she had an understanding mind, 
and great talent, so that she made rapid 
progress in her studies when she once began. 
Trained in the institution where Dr. Howe 
had done his .splendid work, she seems to have 
caught some of his spirit and was exactly 
suited to the difficult task which lay before her. 
Helen had been made to understand that 
some ore was coming on that evensful day, 
and rushed forward to meet Miss Sullivan so 
violently that she almost knocked her down. 
Then she felt her face and dress and bag, 
which last she tried to open, evidently ex- 
pecting to find some ‘candy’ there, turning 
very restive when her mother took the bag 
away. Here is an extract from a letter 
written by Miss Sullivan to a friend three days 
after her arrival, telling of her first eforts. 
“Helen helped me unpack my trunk when it came 
and was delighted when she found the doll. I thought 
it a good opportunity to teach her her first word. I 
spelt ‘d-o-I-1’ slowly in her hand and pointed to the 
doll and nodded my head, which seems to be her sign 


for possession. She looked puzzled and felt my hand, 
and J repeated the letters. She imitated them very 
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well and pointed to the doll. Then I took the doll, 
meaning to give it back to her when she had made 
the letters; but she thought I meant to take it from 
her, and in an instant she was ina temper, and tried 
to seize tke doll. Ishook my head and tried to form 
the letters with her fingers; but she got more and 
more angry....[ let her go, but refused to give up the 
doll. I went downstairs and got some cake (she is 
very fond of sweets). I showed Helen the cake, and 
spelt ‘c-a-k-e’ in her hand, holding the cake towards 
her. Of course she wanted it and tried to take it; 
but I spels the word again and patted her hand. She 
made the letters rapidly, and I gave her the cake, 
which she ate ina great hurry, thinking, I sappose, 
that I might take it from her. Then I shewed her 
the doll and spelled the word again, holding the doll 
towards harasI had held the cake. She made the 
letters ‘d-o-l’ and I made the other ‘V and gave her 
the doll. She van downstairs with it, and could not 
be induced to come into my room again all day.” 


Thus was the first lesson given. It seems 
strange tohear of things being shown toa 
blind child, and one constantly finds Helen 
talking of how she sees this thing or that. 
But if we think, we shall understand that it 
is the brain which apprehends the seeing, and 
the blinc can, therefore, be said to see, in this 
sense, though not by means of the eye. 


It was terribly uphill work at first. Helen’s 
manners at table were dreadful. She would 
put her hands in the plates as they were 
being passed, and ‘grabbed’ whatever she 
wanted; when checked she would kick and 
scream for half an hour together, and this 
would distress the father and mother so much 
that they could not bear the ‘contest of 
wills’ being continued, and urged the new 
teacher to give in for the sake of peace. Four 
days’ experience made it quite clear to Miss 
Sullivan that she must have the little girl all 
to herseif for a while if she was to gain pro- 
per control over her; the child must have to 
depend wholly on her until she had learnt to 
trust, love and obey her; and so, after a long 
talk with Mrs. Keller, if was decided that 
Miss Sullivan and Helen should go into the 
small annex (before referred to) and inhabit 
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the large room, while a little negro boy 
should occupy the smaller one, and do any- 
thing that was necessary. The first day there 
was a terrible struggle when Helen found 
that Miss Sullivan was going to sleep with 
her; the second day she was quieter, but 
rather homesick, and on the third, things 
began to go quite, smoothly; Helen was not 
only happier, but she was beginning to learn 
two or three more words, words connected 
inher mind with definite objects, but thus 
far, not actually standing for the object. 

The bright sunshiny spirit of the young 
teacher was also beginning to have its effect 
on the child and it-was not long before little 
Helen felt that her teacher could also be a 
merry companion, entering into her games 
and frolics with joy andfun. And thus Miss 
Sullivan was gaining ground, and proving the 
truth of her opinion when she had written: 

“7 have thought about it a great deal; and the more 
I think, the more certain I am that obedience is the 
gateway through which knowledge, yes, and love, too, 
enter the mind of a child.” 

Two weeks after the arrival of the teacher— 
only two weeks, observe!—Miss Sullivan’s 
letter to a friend tells of her opening victory. 

“ My heart is singing for joy this morning. A mira- 
ele has happened! The light of understanding has 
shone upon my little pupil's mind, and behold, all 
things are changed ! 

“The wild little creature of two weeks ago has 


been transformed into a gentle child. She is sitting. 


by me as I write, her face serene and happy, cro- 
cheting a long red chain of Scotch wool. She learnt 
the stitch this week, and is very proud of the 
‘achievement. When she succeeded in making a chain 
that would reach across the room, she patted herself 
on the arm, and put the first work of her hands 
lovingly against her cheek. She lets me kiss her now, 
and when she is in a particularly gentle mood she 
will sit on my lap for a minute or two; but she does 
not return my caresses, The great step—the step 
that counts—has been taken. The little savage has 
learned her first lesson in obedience, and finds the 
yoke easy. It now remains my pleasant task to direct 
and mould the beautiful intelligence that is beginning 
to stir in the ehild-squl,”’ 


A week later and the pair rettra=l to the 
home, the father and mother hay:ng promisec. 
that Miss Sullivan should be allowed to d) 
what she thought best for their child, with- 
out interference on their part; fcr they had 
been greatly impressed by the » erful ir- 
fluence for good that the youns teacier hal 
already gained. 

Of course if was not to be exvected thet 
from this time all was smoot: sciling; brut 
the difficulties became weekly -e3s and les:. 
aud Helen, who was extremel, Tight anJj 
quick, learnt with great rapidiiy end its 
interesting to note thelist of wird: that sh= 
had learnt within the first four weeks Here 
they are. Doll, iniug, pin, key, toc, hat, et), 
box, water, candy, eye, finger, toz,? ea, eak 2, 
baby, mother, knife, fork, spoor scucer, tet, 
papa, beds; sit, stand, watl, rit. 

Miss Sullivan soon found that menay of tle 
methods which had been advozated in her 
educational training, were nos suted fer 
use with her little pupil; set times for lessons 
were given up, and almost all tkair time wis 
spent in the garden, watching tie men i+ 
work, hunting for eggs, feeding ths turkeys, 
and having a merry romp together. 

In aletter to her friend she sats, “I spc il 
in ber hand everything we dc 2. day lore, 
although she has no idea as rai what t.3 
spelling means,” except of cotrse the few 
words which she had mastered. Trae teacher 
still took entire charge of her L:i.e pupil, =o 
that they grew eloser and clcs2> into eazh 
other’s confidence, and Miss Sv_lizan writ:s, 
‘“ T like to have Helen depend or. me fcr every- 
thing, and I find it much easier te teach ker 
things at odd moments than at 82: times.” 

It was just a month after ths teache>’s 
arrival that the next great steo wes tak: n. 
At first, as already said, the wel was und: e- 
stood as only asseciated with tle thing it 
stood for, in Helen’s mind; as ret she had Lot 
learnt that it actually repressnted it. Tis 
made a difficulty insuch worcs 18 nig cd 
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water, as the two were associated together, 
and so were easily confused; and it is in- 
terestirg to read Helen’s own account of the 
wonderful morning which remained stamped 
indelibly on her memory, when a new revela- 
tion came to her, through an apparently quite 
inadequate cause. ; 

“Miss Sullivan had tried to impress if upon me 
that ‘m-u-g’ is mug and that ‘w-a-t-e-r’ is water, but 
I persisted in confounding the two. In despair she 
had dropped the subject for the time, only to renew 
it at the first opportunity. I became impatient at her 
repeated attempts and seizing the new doll, I dashed 
it on the door. Iwas keenly delighted when [I felt 
the fragmants of the broken doll at my feet. Neither 
sorrow nor regret followed my passionate outburst. 
I had not ‘oved the doll. In the still, dark world in 
which I lived there was no strong sentiment or ten- 
derness. I felt my teacher sweep the fragments to 
one side o: the hearth, and I had a sense of satisfac- 
tion that the cause of my discomfort was removed. 
She brougnt out my hat, andl knew l was going out 
in the warm sunshine. This thought, if a wordless 
sensation may be called a thought, made me hop and 
skip with oleasure. 

We walked down the path to the well-house, attract- 
ed by the tragrance of the honeysuckle with which 
it was covered. Some one was drawing water, and 
my teacher placed my hand under the spout. As 
the cool steam gushed over one hand she spelled into 
the other the word water, first slowly, then rapidly. 
I stood still, my whole attention fixed upon the mo- 
tion of her fingers. Suddenly I felt a misty conscious- 
ness as of something forgotten—a thrill of returning 
thought * and somehow the mystery of language was 
revealed to me. I knew then that‘ w-a-t-e-r ’ meant 
the wonderful cool something that was flowing over 
my hand. That living word awakened my soul, gave 
it light, hope, joy, set it free! There were barriers 
still, it is true, but barriers that could in time be 
swept away. 

Tleft the well-house eager to learn. Everything 
hada nama, and each name gave birth to a new 
thought. «8 we returned to the house every object 
that I touched seemed to quiver with life. That was 
becanse I saw everything with the strange, new 
sight that had come to me. 


* Jt seems that among the words Helen had learnt to say before 
her terrible illness was water, and that she had continued to meke 
a sound like it—‘ wah-wah ’—for some time after all other speech was 
lost. 
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On antering the door I remembered the doll I had 
broken, Ifelt my way to the hearth and picked up 
the pieces. JI tried vainly to put them together. 
Then my eyes filled with tears; for I realized 
what I had done, and for the first time I felt 
FEpentanee. aNd, SOVTOWiisiisiacccusndsssissteaeenccas sus viennenns 
Tlearnia great many new words that day.......... It 
would have been difficult to find a happier child than 
I was as I lay in my crib at the close of that eventful 
day, and lived over the joys it had brought me, and 
for the first time longed for a new day to come.” 


Thus does Helen recall the wonderful reve- 
lation many years after it occurred; but it is 
also most interesting to read a letter written 
on the very day about this ‘something very 
important,’ by Miss Sullivan herself, 

“Helen has taken the second great step in her edu- 
eation. She has learned that everything has a name, 


and that the manual alphabet is the key to everything 
she wants to know.” 


Then follows the story of the water, very 
similar to that given above. Miss Sullivan 
continues : 


“The word coming so close upon the sensation of 
eold water rushing over her hand seemed to startle 
her. She dropped the mug and stood as one trans- 
fixed. A new light came into her face. She spelt 
‘water’ several times. Then she dropped on the 
eround and asked forifs name, and pointed to the 
pump and the trellis; and suddenly turning round 
she asked for my name. I spelled ‘Teacher.’ Just 
then the nurse brought Helen’s little sister into the 
pump-house, and Helen spelled baby and pointed to 
the nurse, All the way back tothe house she was 
highly excited, and learned the name of ‘every object 
she touched, so that in afew hours she had added 
thirty new words to her vocabulary.” 

P.S.—-I didn't finish my letter in time to get it posted 
last night; so Ishall add a line. Helen got up this 
morning like a radiant fairy. She has flitted from 
object to object, asking the name of everything, and 
kissing me for very gladness. Last night when I got 
in bed, she stole into my arms of her own accord, and 
kissed me for the first time; and I thought my heart 
would burst, so full was it of joy.” 


It was'on this firm foundation, now securely 
obtained, that Miss Sullivan began to build; 
patiently, hopefully working, and ever on the 
alert to use every incident or thought that 
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was likely to further her purpose. Space 
will not permit us to follow the various stages 
{ Helen’s education, but those who have the 
spportunity of reading THE Story or My Lirr* 
will find that volume of great interest ; here 
[ must confine myself to alluding to a few 
only of its’: main points. 

When Miss Sullivan described Helen in the 
first letter after her arrival, she says of her 
face,—‘it is intelligent, but lacks mobility, or 
soul, or something,” also that “she rarely 
smiles.” One year later, when Helen had 
been taken by her teacher to Oincinati, the 
latter writes :— 

“«Fveryone is delighted with Helen. All the learn- 
x1 men marvelled at her intelligence and gaiety. 


There is something about her that attracts people... 


[think it is her joyous interest in everything and 
VELVDOAY.....cscreseeeeese Her happiness impressed all; 
10body seemed to pity her. One gentleman said to 
Dr. Keller, ‘Ihave lived long and have seen many 
happy faces, but Ihave never seen such a radiant 
face as this child’s, before to-night.” 

And all this change in appearance was the 
result of development in the heart, mind and 
soul. Helen was now ready to join others 
in study, and Miss Sullivan took her to the 
Boston Institute, where she had been herself 
educated ; there they spent together a year or 
two, passing their summer holidays often by 
the sea. 

Let us pass on and take another peep at 
Helen when she had been five years under her 
teacher’s guidance. She is now twelve years 
old. There has come a startling change since 
we saw her last. For the gift of speech has 
been bestowed, and-—in a sense—the gift of 
hearing, though this latter is attained, not by 
the ear, but by the touch. We have already 
alluded to the almost magic power exercised 
over her young life by the word ‘water,’ 
that one word remembered out of the few 
she had learnt before her terrible illness, 
and which for some time after she had conti- 


® Tap Srory or My Lars, by Helen Keller. Hodder and Stoughton, 
London, 


nued to utterin imperfect fashicn. Ske did 
this with evident pleasure; and irceed she 
always retained a great desire to zi*e forth 
audible sounds; and she loved, too, to dub ner 
hands over her mother’s mouth, and eel .he 
movement, and try to imitate it. “Vlen ven 
years old she met alady from Sweden, who 
told her how a little girl living in that coun- 
try, blind and deaf like herself, hac actually 
learned to speak, through feeling the move- 
ments of the mouth and the vibratians of the 
throat. This fired Helen’s enthusiasm, end 
she so earnestly begged to be al.ctved to 
learn, that Miss Sullivan took counsel w:th a 
lady, Miss Fuller, who had given ths rubject 
of articulation serious study. The isshot of 
the consultation was that Miss Fu_ler dfisred 
to try to teach Helen ; and, so apt a pupil was 
she, that in eleven lessons she hac mestered 
the chief difficulties, and, finally, wita very 
constant practice, she was able to converse 
quite easily. Her joy at being able tc speak 
the first connected sentence, ‘It is -varm,’ 
was intense; and the knowledge that now sie 
could speak to her little sister gave ler 3up- 
reme delight. 

Further, Helen also learned to umlearsiaad 
what.people said, if they spoke disti1csly, by 
feeling their lips; and this was a great gain, 
as it materially enlarged the circle cf tacse 
with whom she could converse, 

Another method of communication was 
found to be of great value to teashar and 
pupil, and that was a modified fcrm of tae 
Morse telegraphic code, where the alvhatet 
ig made up of dashes and dots. This 121 been 
taught Helen by a cousin a couple 3: years 
before, and the two had enjoyed using is, as a 
change from the manual alphabes. Miss 
Siillivan found that if she tapped with her 
foot—with long and short taps—ihe vidra- 
tions were carried quite plainly to =lelen, 
even when they were a few feet ada-t and 
thus they could easily convey a mess.ige to 
each other without being in direct tcuch, 
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Helsn’s senses of touch and smell were ex- 
tremely acute, and she often made use of the 
latter to guide her where she wished to go; 
and, ina conservatory, would be able to pick 
out and name all the different flowers by their 
scent. 

If we look at some of the letters which she 
wrote at this time, we cannot but be struck 
by her readiness of composition and powers 
of expression. Of course this is largely due 
to the fact that Miss Sullivan was constantly 
at hand to ‘show’ her the scenery (through 
her graphic description), to explain to her all 
difficulties, and to draw forth thought; but 
it neaded the work of both together—the 
secret of all real power—to enable the seed 
to bring forth such a rich and full harvest. 

Helen continued her studies, with her 
teacher’s help, intwo other schools after she 
had left the Perkins Institute in Boston,— 
that Dity of Kind Hearts, as she called it,— 
and made excellent progress in languages, 
literature, mathematics &c., and finally her 
great desire was accomplished, that of going 
to college ; this meant the passing of exami- 
nations with all the special difficulties pro- 
ceeding from her inability to see and hear as 
others could; but she was enccesstut and 
wrote, July 1899, 

“T passed in all the subjects I offered, and with 
credit in advanced Latin. But I must confess, I had 
a hard time on the second day of my examinations. 
They would not allow Teacher to read any of the 
paper» to me, so the papers were copied for me in 
Braille, * This arrangement worked very well in 
the languages, but not nearly so well in Mathematics. 
Consequently I did not do so well as I should have 


done, if Teacher had been allowed to read the AL- 
gebra and Geometry to me. ” 


It must not be supposed that because Helen 
was 80 fond of books that she had no thought 
but for study. She revelled in out-door life, 


* The Braille type is the raised type used for printing books for 
the blind. 
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and that she was not in-expert in various 
forms of active exercise, we may learn from 
the following extract from a letter written 
in the holiday time. 

“T am out of doors all the time, rowing, swimming 
riding, and doing a multitude of other pleasant things) 
This morning I rode over twelve miles on my tande1 
(bicycle). I rode on a rough road, and fell off three or 
four times, and now amawfually lame! But the wea- 
ther and the scenery were so beautiful, and it was 
such fun to go scooting over the smoother part of 
the road, I didn't mind the mishaps in the least, " 


And now, how this beautiful young life is 
going to be lived, who shall say ? At 
twenty-seven what wonderful possibilities it 
contains. Atleast even, thus far, the world, 
is all the richer for these two, the teacher 
and the pupil. For surely even this slight: 
sketch of what they have accomplished in 
the face of so many difficulties, must bring 
hope and encouragement to the hearts of all 
those who are grappling with arduous tasks, 
which to prosaic on-lookers appear to be an 
attempt to perform the impossible. | 

The future must be left to tell its own 
story, but the good wishes of all who have 
heard of the pair- of devoted friends must, 
follow them wherever they may go. Let me 
conclude with a few words of Helen “Keller’s 


about herself and Miss Sullivan. 

“ At the beginning I was only a little mass of oe 
Sibilities. It was my teacher who unfolded and deve- 
loped them. When she came, everything about me 
breathed of love and joy, and was full of nleaning, 
She has never let pass an opportunity to point out 
the beauty that is in everything, nor has she ceased’ 
trying in thought, and action, and example, to make| 
my life sweet and useful....... How much of my delight 
in all things beautiful is innate, and how much is’ 
due to her influence, I can never tell. 1 feel that 
her being is inseparable from my own, and that the 
footsteps of my life are in hers. All the best of me 
belongs to her--there is not a talent, or an aspira-' 
tion, ora joy, in me that has not been awakened by 
her loving touch. ” 
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r “And when the parties to a treaty make any very 
exalted professions as to their motives, * * we feel 
somewhat as a wary magistrate feels when counsel 
begins to take a very high moral tone; he knows that 
there is Some hole in the argument, and he looks about 
to see where the hole is. * * But when we come 
to manifestoes, proclamations, * * here we arein 

.the very chosen region of lies; * * yet they are 
instructive lies; they are lies told by people who 
know the truth; truth may even, by various pro- 
cesses, be got out of the lies; but it will not be got 
out of them by the process of believing them. He is 

of child-like simplicity indeed who believes every 
act of Parliament, as telling us, not only what certain 
august persons did, but the motives which led them 
to do it; so is he who believes that the verdict and 
sentence of every court was necessarily perfect 
righteousness, even in times where orders were sent 

beforehand for the trial and execution of such a 

man.’ (Freeman’s Methods of Historical Study; Jon- 

| don, 1886, pp. 258-259), 

“« Foreigners disbelieve in the existence of the phi- 
lanthvopie ideas and feelings amongst us, they natu- 
rally believe that when weallege themas a ground 
of international action we ave using themas a cloak 
to cover ulterior ends.”—The Times, London, Septem- 
ber 8th, 1896. 


O understand why the land revenue was 
1 permanently assessed in Bengal in 1793, 
it is necessary to know thecondition of 
Bengal in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, aS well as the causes that led to it. 
The battle of Plassy fought on the 23rd of 
June, 1757, did not confer any rights of con- 
quest on the Hast India Company. In fact, 
the battle was fought for a treacherous cause, 


in which the company prostituted their mili-. 


tary strength. They got better terms for 
their trade (for as yet they were only mer- 
chants and not rulers in India), and those 
who participated in the battle were very 
handsomely rewarded. For eight years after 


that battle, although the military cecupation 
of Bengal was in their hands, they were not 
the civil administrators of thecount>y. From 
1765, when they secured the grert of the 
Dewany of Bengal, Bihar and O-4ssxa ‘rom 
the Moghal Emperor of Delhi, thes became 
the virtual masters of the country. One 
would expect that the portion of tie couatry 
over which the Company had obtained jurisdic- 
tion would be governed on those reve_ved 
priuciples of statecraft which ever; govern- 
ment professing to be civilized, act3 upon. 
But the Anglo-Indians of the days ci Clive 
and Warren Hastings had hardly amy sense 
of honor and honesty inthem. They beheved 
like a pack of hungry wolves or vaituces in 
their dealings with the people of thic cauntry, 
which bad been entrusted to them fcr Dur- 
poses of administration. It was oar this 
account, that Burke described them ss * birds 
of prey and passage in India ;” and Herbert 
Spencer wrote of them :-- 

“The Anglo-Indians * * showed themselves only 
a shade less cruel than their prototypes ci Peru and 
Mexico. Imagine how black must have baer their 
deeds, when even the Directors of the Company 
admitted that ‘the vast fortunes acquizta in the 
inland trade have been obtained by a se2me of the 
most tyrannical and oppressive conducts taut was 
ever known in any age or country.’ Conceive the 
atrocious state of society described by “ansit-art, 
who tells us that the English compelled tL2 natives 
to buy or sell at just what rates they p 2ased on 
pain of flogging or confinement. * * * 4 eold- 
blooded treachery was the established pclicy of the 
authorities. * * Always some muddied sorecm was 
at hand as a pretext for official wolves.”* 

But as years rolled on and the Hngiisn 9db- 
tained a firm footing in the country, instead 


of matters improving, they grew :79m bad 
* Social Statics, Ist edition, pp. 367-368. 
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to wcrse. The *terrible calamity known as 
the Bengal Famine of 1770 was brought on 
by the heartless selfishness of the Company’s 
servants in India. Says Thomas Campbell :— 


“ Did peace descend, to triumph and to save, 
Wher #ree-born Britons cross’d the Indian wave ? 
Ah, no !—to more than Rome's ambition true, 
The curse of freedom gave it not to you! 

She the bold route of Europe’s guilt began, 

And, in the march of nations, led the yan ! 

Rich in the gems of India’s gaudy zone, 

And plunder piled from kingdoms not their own, 
Degeasrate trade! thy minions could despise 
The keart-born anguish of a thousand cries ; 
Coulce tock, with impious hands, their teeming store, 
Wher famish’d nations died along the shore ; 
Could mock the groans of fellow-men, and bear 
The curse of kingdoms peopled with despair ; 
Could stamp disgrace on man's polluted name, 
And harter, with their gold, eternal shame! ” 


It may be said that Campbell being a poet 
is not to be relied upon for historical accuracy. 
But Campbell depended solely on historical 
facts for his terrible indictment against his 
co-religionists and compatriots in India. Ina 
foot-note to the verses quoted above, he 
writes :— 

“The following account of British conduct, and its 
consequences, in Bengal, will afford a sufficient idea 
of the fact alluded to In this passage. 

“After describing the monopoly of salt, betelnut, 
and tobacco, the historian proceeds thus :—‘ Money 
in this current came but by drops; it could not 
quench the thirst of those who waited in India to 
receive :t, An expedient, such as it was, remained 
to quicken its pace. The natives could live with 
little salt, but could not want food. Some of the agents 
saw themselves well situated for collecting the rice 
into stores; they did so. They knew the Gentoos 
would sather die than violate the principles of their 
religion by eating flesh. The alternative would there- 
fore be between giving what they had, or dying. 
The ichabitants sunk;—they that cultivated the 
land, end saw the harvest at the disposal of others, 
planted in doubt—searcity ensued. Then the mono- 
poly was easier managed—sickness ensued. In some 


" * Ts tEs policy of making a corner in grains being pursued now ? 
7° Tks drought in Bengal, a few years ago, might probably have 
cecasione | avery great dearth. Some improper regulations, some 
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districts the languid living left the bodies of their 
numerous dead unburied.’ ’’—(Short History of the 
English Transactions in the Bast Indies, page 145). 

In their despatch, dated London, 18th De- 
cember, 1771, the Court of Directors wrote to 
Mr. Warren Hastings, Governor of Bengal :— 


“ We therefore shall not hesitate to declare, that we . 


have received such information as will not permit us 
to doubt, but that several of our Council who were 
members of the Board at the time of the Despatch of 
the “ Lord Mansfield” in April, 1771, and many of our 
seryants in the different districts of the country, 
appointed as supervisors of the collection of our 
revenues, had in manifest violation of our orders, 
entered into a combination, and unduly exercised the 
power and influence derived from their stations, in 
order to carry on a monopoly in the several articles 
of salt, betelnut and tobacco; and that they had been 
so far lost to the principles of justice and hununity, 
as to include rice und other grain in the sante destruc- 
tive monopoly; by which ant artificial scarcity was made 
of an article so necessary to the very being of the in- 
habitants.” * 


It is an established fact of history then 
that the terrible famine of 1770 which swept 
away one-third of the population of Bengal 
was brought on by the heartless policy of 
those who called themselves Christians. f 


Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations 
writes :— ee 

“Tt is the interest of the East India Company, con- 
sidered as sovereigns, that the European goods which 
are carried to the Indian dominions, should be sold 
there as cheap as possible ; and that the Indian goods 
which are brought from thence, should bring there 
as good a price, or should be sold there as dear as 
possible. But the reverse of this is their interest 
as merchants. As sovereigns, their interest is exactly 
ihe same with that of the cowntry which they goverit. 
ds merchants, their interest is directly opposite to that 
tiuterest. 

“ But if the genius of sucha government, even as 
to what concerns its direction in Europe, is in this 
manner essentially and perhaps ineurably faulty, that 
of its administration in India is still more so. That 
administration is necessarily composed of a council 


injudicious restraints, imposed by the servants of the East India 
Compary upon the rice trade, contributed, perhaps, to turn that 
dearth iato a faumine.”—(CAduin Smith’s Wealth of Nations). 


" of its inkubitaits. 
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of merchants, a profession no doubt extremely res- 
pectable, but which in no country in the world carries 
along with it that sort of authority which naturally 
overawes the people, and without force commands 
their willing obedience. Such a council can command 
obedience only by the military forec with which they 
are accompanied, and their Government is, therefore, 
necessarily military and despotical. Their proper 
business, however, is that of merchants. 16 is to sell 
upon their masters’ account, the European goods 
consigned to them, and to buy in return Indian goods 
for the European market. It is to scll the one as 
dcar and te buy the other as cheap as possible, and 
consequently to exclude as much as possible all rivals 
feom the particular market where they keep their 
shop. The genius of the administration, therefore, 
so faras concerns the trade of the company, is the 
same as that of the direction. It tends to make Gov- 
ernment subservient to the interest of monopoly, aud 
cousequently to stunt the uatural growth of some 
parts at least of the surplus produce of the country to 
what is barely sufficient for answering the demand of 
the company. * * * # 

_“ fhe monopoly of the company can tend only to 
stunt the natural growth of that part of the surplus 
produce which, in the case of a free trade, would be 
exported to Europe. That of the servants tends to 
stunt ths natural growth of every part of the produce 
in which they choose to deal, of what is destined for 
home consumption, as well as of what is destined for 
exportation ; and consequently to degrade the cultiva- 
tionof the whole country, and to reduce the umber 
It tends to reduce the quantity 
of every sort of produce, even that of the necessaries 
of life, whenever the servants of the company 
choose to deal in them, to what those servants can 
both afford to buy and expect to sell with sucha 
profit as‘may please them. * * * * 

“The real interest of their masters, if they were 
capable of understanding it, is the same with that of 
the country, and it is from ignorance chiefly, and the 
meanness of mercantile prejudice, that they ever 
oppress it. But the real interest of the servants is 
by no means the same with that of the country, and 
the most perfect ‘information would not necessarily 
put an end to their oppressions. 2 * ss ** 
It isa very singular goverument, in which every mem- 
ver of the administrution wishes to get owl of the coun- 
try, dud consequently to have done wilh the government 
as soon as he can, and to whose interest the day after 
he has left it, and carried his whole fortune with him, 


it is perfectly indifferent though tec whwic counbry WU. = 
swallowed wp by an earthquake, * * = = 

“Such exclusive companies, therefor2, re muisa: - 
ces in every respect; always more of Iees -nconvs- 
nient to the countries in which they azs estabish 1 
and destructive to those which have the aisforlune 
fall under their government.” * 

“The extracts given above skew how the: 
cultivation of the whole country “a> Ccegrac 
ed, the natural growth of its surplus produc: 
stunted and the number of its Inhajitan:: 
reduced, as the result of the expluctaticn c 
the country by the East India Corpan) arc 
its servants. 

The land assessment was so l.savy that 2 
very large number of the people “eft off cu. 
tivation and so many gardens were tucnec 
into deserts. Sir Sumner Maine, in 1is Popt- 
lay Goverment, p. 48, writes :— 

* An experience, happily now rare .o he worlc. 
shows that wealth may come very nec> i¢ perishin= 
through diminished cnergy in the motiv 2: of she mez 
who reproduce it, You may, so to spralk, take tke 
heart and spirit out of the labourers to sack ar exter: 
that they do not care to work. * * ‘The failuze c- 
reproduction through relaxation of motives was onc_ 
an everyday phenomenon inthe Hast; wud this ex 
plains to students of oriental history why it is tha: 
throughout its course a reputation of stat=smarshi= 
was always a reputation for financial s& tesmanship. 
In the early days of the Bast India Comauy, villages 
‘ broken by a severe settlement’ were consiaxtly calling 
for the attention of the Goverument ; the usscssnvent 
ov them did not appear to be excessive on tnqlish J sca: 
principles, but it had beeu heavy enough +9 xrees dowr 
the motives to labour, so Eat they could screty recover 
themselves," 

In the sentences italicised in che above 
extract will be found the real reason for the 
grant of the Permanent Settlement. whick is 
often designated by Anglo-Indiars a3 a con- 
cession to the natives of Bengal. Tue mer- 
chants constituting the Hast India Coirpeny 
were obliged to grant the Permaneic Setile- 
ment to Bengal because otherwise they were 
unable to raise any revenue at ali tc pay 
dividends to their shareholders arl carry on 

* Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, Chapter “_, part IIT 
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the adininistration of the territories they had 
come into possessiou of by means which will 
not stand any scrutiny. 

Call the Permanent Settlement granted in 
{793 a concession if you like. The East India 
Company had obtained the Dewany of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa In 1765. During thirty years 
the Company exercised its sovereign power by 
crushing the tudustries and manufactures of 
Bengal. Mr. BR. ©. Dutt, in his Keononiic 
History of India (p. 44), writes :-— 

“ ‘Trade and manufacture declined under a syste 
of monopoly and coercion, * * British weavers: had 
begun to be jealous of the Bengal weavers, whose silk 
fabrics were imported into England, anda deliberate 
endeavour was now made to use the political power 
obtained by the Company to discourage the manutac- 
tures of Bengal in order to ‘promote the manufactures 
of England. In theiv goneral letter to Bengal, dated 
lth Mavreh, 1769, the Company desired that the manu- 
facture of raw silk should be encouraged in Bengal, 
and that of manufactured silk fabrics should he dis- 
couraged. And they also recommended that the silk- 
winders should be forced to work in the Company's 
factories, and prohibited from working in their own 
homes. ”’ 

“+ This regulation scems to have been productive of 
very good effects, in bringing over the winders, who 
were formerly so employed, to work in the factories. 
Should Lhis practice [the windcrs working in their 
own homes] through inattention have been suffercd 
to tuke place again, it will be proper to put a stop to 
it, which may now be more effectually done, by an 
absolute prohibition under scvere penalties, by the 
authority of the Government.’” * 

“This letter,’ as the Select Commitzeo justly re- 
marked, “ contains a perfeet plan of policy, both of 
compuls-on and encouragement, which must ina very 
considerable degree operate destructively to the 
wmanufaeswes of Bengal. Its effects must be (so far 
as it could operate without being cluded) to change 
the whoie tace of that industrial country, in order to 
render ita field of the produce of crade materials 
subservient to the manufactures of Great Britain.” + 

The weavers, traders, artisans and crafts- 
men with their occupation gone had to take 

* Ninth Reportof the House of Commons’ Select Committee on 
Adminiszrztion of Justice in India, 1783, Appendix, 37. 

+ Ibid. p. Gd. 
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to cultivating the land for their subsistence. 
Agriculture has been the chief source of the 
livelihood of the natives of India. But under 
the rule of the East India Company, the land 
assessments were so heavy, that in Bengal, 
it did not pay the people even to plough the 
land. Consequently, that which was once a 
garden presented the spectacle ofa desolate 
desert. So the Huropean merchants could not 
raise revenues to satisfy the greed of their 
co-religionists and compatriots. It should be 
remembered that the whole of India had 
not then come under the jurisdiction of the 
company and so their tenure of Bengal was 
still precarious. There was nothing to pre- 
vent the people from. emigrating in large 
numbers to the adjacent provinces and cons- ~° 
pire and intrigue against the English. This 
must have been realized by some amongst 
them, and as land was the only source of sub- 
sistence left to the people, no wonder that the 
land revenue was proposed to be permanently 
settled. Of course the greedy Directors of 
the Company were demanding an increasing 
revenue from the land, but one man at least— 
Sir Philip Francis—saw it was inpossible 
for his co-religionists to remain as rulers 
of Bengal if they did not come to any final 
settlement regarding the revenue adminis- 
tration of that province. It is necessary to 
state that Sir Philip Francis was a member of 
the council of Warren Hastings, the first Go- 
vernor-General of India. In that capacity, he 
recorded a minute in 1776, urging the neces- 
sity that existed for permanently fixing the 
land revenue demand of the State. In the 
course of that minute, he wrote :— 

“The greater part of the zamindars were ruined 
aud dispossessed of the management of their lands, 
and there were few people of rank and family left, or 
of those who had forinerly held high employments ; 
such as there were, looked for large profits, which 
the conutry could not afford them and pay the rents 
also. People of lower rank were, therefore, of neces- 
sity employed as Amils or collectors on the part of 
the Government. These people executed a contract 
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for a stipulated sum for the district to which they 
were appointed, and in effect they may be considered 
as farmers of revenue. They then proceeded from 
the Sndder, or seat of government to the districts, to 
setile with the zemindars or tenants for the revenue 
they had engaged to pay. * * * 

The Jumma onee fixed, must be a matter of public 
record. It must be permanent and unalterable ; and 
the people must, if possible, be convinced that it 
is so. This condition must be fixed to the lands 
themselves, independent of any consideration of who 
may be the immediate or future proprietors. If there 
be any hidden wealth still existing, it will then be 
brought forth and employed in improving the land, 
because the proprietor will be satisfied that he is 
labouring for himself,” . 

The above minute was recorded in 1776, 
but Permanent Settlement was not granted 
till 1793. It took seventeen long years for 
the Directors of the East India Company to 
consider these /proposals. At one time they 
were even opposed to let the land on leases 
for lives or in perpetuity. They wrote that 

“having considered the different circumstances 
of letting the land on leases for lives or in perpetu- 
ity, we do not, for many weighty reasons, think 
it at present advisable to adopt cither of. these 
methods, ” 

But the rapacious policy of the English 
merchants led to the depopulation of the 
country every day. So the authorities were 
at last compelled to fix permanently the land 
revenue demand of the State in Bengal. 
We, therefore, say again, that although it is 
looked upon by some as a concession, it was no 
concession atall. A writer signing himself 
“Ich Dien” contributed to Capital about eight 
years ago a series of articles on “The Per- 
manent Settlement.” He wrote :-- 

“When dispassionately discussed, it will appear 
most clear to every one how the settlement of 1793 
was arrived at to the full advantage of the Govern- 
ment * * * *, 

“Tt will startle most people to know that at the 
time of the settlement only an eleventh share of the 
crops was given to the landlords and that the remain- 


ing ten-elevenths were appropriated hy the State 
ag the share of the public. * * * * In the face of 
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these facts there are not wanting men, beth he > 
and in England, hot-headed patriots an‘leditors 7 
newspapers, who fulminate in and ont cf season t.: 
incredible story that in the settlemens tia zemindar 
was the one party who was benefited, ami shat tuc 
Government and the cultivator were_meated ou - 
right. 
“Tf ever there was a great question cf administre 
tion decided upon what seemed at tie time to rc 
sound economic arguments, it was the Permane:: 
Settlement of Bengal. This is the independe:: 
opinion of no Jessa man than Dr. Hunter, whese view: 
cannot be easily impugned. * * * * Bab whic 
the Government and the ryot got the Zion’s share 1 
the bargain, the zemindar, who was to Sere the hen 
and brunt of the action, had to contert Limself w.tl 
an insignificant title! The history of the Benyn 
zemindars for half a century after the ucttlenent ic 
record of ruin and disaster--a record vitieh demo s- 
trates that the assessment at first wus caleulate i 
and fixed ata most unconscionable amcurt. * #® * 

“The utility of a permanent tax ceypends on ils 
amount, Ifit be a moderate one, its par°na.ence is 1 
boon and a blessing to the country; bts it ean nevtz 
be so if, as in this ease, it was excro tant, higncr 
than the land could bear and out of 2H yroportior t> 
the progress of cultivation. There were than harcly 
sufficient data for the proper adjustmea> of the tar to 
the e&pacity of the soil. It was at length hurriecly 
fixedat the average amount of eollectisas fcr the 2: st 
three years, no margin having been 21 cved for yerzs 
of dearth and famine, pestilence ana Lood. “Then 
there arose a_wail that the country «sas cvertaxe 1. 
From this high taxation has ever anv .rstematie > - 
duction been made? Never, asarula. On the ot:er 
hand, accumulating arrears have alwavs | een realizet 
with great strictness, and every metLo2 of extorticn 
been practised in“ order to realize as livres revems 
as possible! * * > 

“The standard revenue of Todar Mall spers to have 
been all that the land could bear. ALL subsequcrt 
nugmentations were attended with eracls> audopp 21- 
sion, which reached its height in the reign of Mecr 
Cossim, who was set up by the Engl.s1 -vhose poliry 
was to ascertain in this way the produc of the ll 
before assuming the supreme power cf the countr7” 


The writer then institutes a compariso2 
between the Bengal zemindars 22 the lanc- 
lords in Great Britain. Inthe -att2r country, 
the land-tax is only four shillings ix the pourrl 
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on the rental of the kingdom or only one-fifth 
of the rental. In Bengal, when the Permanent 
Settlement was about to be concluded, the 
State took three-fifths of the produce of the 
country and the remaining two-fifths were 
shared between the zemindars and the rai- 
yats, So the land tax in Bengal was three 
times as heavy as in Great Britain. But if the 
subsequent imposition of the Road, the Public 
Works, the Aamindari Dawk and the Sanitary 
Drainage cesses, be taken into consideration, 
it will be found that the zamindars of Bengal 
put in more money into the coffers of the 
State than the landlords of the British Isles. 

The same writer says: 

“ The land-tax in France amounts to about an eighth 
part of the net produce of the land. In Bengal it was 
fixed at half of the proceeds from the soil, and this 
is quadruple of what it is in France. 

“Unlike England, the letting ont of land is fattered 
here by legislative measures and suits about rent are 
of frequent oceurrence. In England itis quite free, 
and there are no rent suits. Under this system an 
Enelish landlord accepts the tenant who is the 
cleverest farmer and can offer the highest vent. 
Thus agriculture improves there without Government 
interference.” 





So the Permanent Settlement of Bengal was 
no concession at all to the people of that pro- 
vince. It benefited the Government more 
than anybody else. It is the revenue derived 
from Bengal which enabled Lord Cornwallis 
(the author of the Permanent Settlement) 
and all his successors till the time of Lord 
Dalhousie to go to war against the native 
princes of India and bring the different pro- 
vinces of this country under the jurisdiction 
of the East India Company. Says a writer in 
the Calcutta Review :— 

“The provinces (i.e. Bengal, Behar and Orissa) 
* ‘* are by far the most wealthy and productive -n the 
whole Empire, It is from the resources of the Gangetic 
valley alone that Government is furnished wich any 
supplus funds; that it obtains the sinews of war, and 
is enabled to clear off the debts it had contracted, Of 
the upper and lower division of this valley, it is the 
lower or that comprised in the Government of Bengal, 

os 
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which has been a main stay of the public finances. 


Though it dees not comprise more than a tenth of the 
territovy subject to ihe British. crown Win Tidia, tt 
yields two-jifths of the revenue,’ * 

“Tie Government of India would not have 
been ‘furnished with any surplus funds’ and 
obtained sinews of war, had they not granted 
Permanent Settlement to Bengal under the 
conditions which they themselves were not 
a little responsible in bringing about. Inci- 
dentally we may mention that although Ben- 
gal heiped the British in founding and extend- 
ing their Empire tn India by furnishing them 
not only with soldiers who were natives of 
the province but with the sinews of war as 
well, yet some of them possess such a fine 
sense of honour and gratitude that they take 
particular delight in abusing and ill-treating 
the people of that province. But then their 
habits of thought having been formed by poli- 
tical life, it is small wonder that they should 
lack all feelings of gratitude towards the peo- 
ple of Bengal; for, says Lecky :— 

“In political life gratitude is of all ties the frailest 
and the most precarious.” fT 

It is clear then that the permanent fixing 
of the land revenue demand of the State in 
Bengal was no concession at all, and its grant 
was not due to any motive of philanthrophy, 
but was prompted by considerations of politi- 
cal and financial expediency. The Permanent 
Settlement henefited the government of the 
Hast India Company, a fact which the Angto- 
Indians of these days are loth to admit. 

On this point we add below the testimony 
of Raja Rammohun Roy taken from his 
Revente Systein of Tucdia. 

“Q. 37. Has the government sustained any loss by - 
concluding the permanent settlement of 1793 in Bengal; 
Behar, and part of Orissa without taleing more time to 
ascertain the net produce of the land, or waiting for 
further increase of revenue ? 

A. The amount of assessment fixed on the lands of 
these provinces at the time of the permanent settle- 
ment (1793), was as high as had ever been assessed, 


* Calcutta Review, Vol. I1I, January 1845, pp. 167-168. 
7 Leexy’s History of England, Vol. IV, p. 106, 
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and in many instances higher than had ever before 
heen realized by the exertions of any government, 
Mohammedan or British. Therefore the government 
sacrificed nothing in concluding that settlement. Tf 
it had not -been formed, the landholders (zamindars) 
would always have taken cave to prevent the revenue 
from increasing by not bringing the waste lands into 
cultivation, and by collusive arrangements to elude 
further demands ; while the state of the cultivators 
would not have been at all better than itis now. How- 
ever, if the government had taken the whole estates 
of the country into its own hands, as in the ceded 
and eonquered provinces and the Madras Presidency, 
then, by allowing the landholders only ten per cent. 
on the rents (Malikanah), and seeuring all the rest to 
the government, it might no doubt have increased the 
revenue for a short time. But the whole of the land- 
lords in the country would then have been reduced 
to the same wretched condition as they are at present 
in the ceded and conquered provinees of the Bengal 
Presideney, or rather annihilated, as in many parts 
of the Madras territory; and the whole population 
reduced to the same level of poverty. -At the same 
time, the temporary increase of revenue to govern- 
ment under its own immediate management would also 
have soon fallen off, through the misconduct and 
negligence of the revenue officers, as shewn by innu- 
merable instances in whieh the estates were kept 
khas; i.e, under the immediate management of gov- 
ernment.” 


“Tn my paper on the Revenue System I expressed 
an opinion that the permanent settlement has been 
beneficial to both the contracting parties, 7. ¢., the 
government and the landholders. This position, 
which, as regards the former, was long much contro- 
verted, does not now rest upon theory; but can be 
proved by the results of about forty years’ practice. 
To illustrate this, I subjoin the annexed statements, 
Nos, I. & If., shewing the failure of the whole amount 
of the publie revenue at Madras under the Ryotwary 
system as contrasted with the general increase of the 
revenue of Bengal under the zumeendary permanent 
settlement ; the latter diffusing prosperity into the 
other branches of revenue, whereas the former (or 


_ Ryotwary system), without effecting any material 


increase, in that particular branch, has, by its 
impoverishing influence, tended to dry up the other 
sources of Revenue: a fact which must stand valid 
and incontrovertible as a proof of the superiority 
of the latter, until a contrary fact of greater or 2b 
least equal weight can be adduced.” 
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“ STATEMENT 18T.-—Bengel, Behar adic Orissa. 

“By a comparative view of the Reverses of Beng: 
Behar and Orissa, from the period of the P2rpetua! 
Setilement, ib appears that, in the thictr-fiv] year, 
from 1792-3 to 1827-28, there was a tozd increase cv 
the whole amount of the Revenue of shove 100 p:-> 
cent. (101°71), and that this inerease ke3 been steacr 
and progressive up to the present tim=2; in the fir: - 
seventeen years (from 1792-3 to 1809-1C° it was abor: 
421 per cent.; in the next eighteen years (fro 
1809-10 to 1827-28) 43.8 5 «per cent., anc in the last 
ten years of that sed (from 1817-15 to 1827-28) +t 
was nearly 30 per cent. 

“These results are extracted from th= Seecnd Re- 
port of the Select Committee.on the Affairs of the East 
India Company in 1810, p. 80; the Seead Report c2 
1880, p. 98. In 1815-16, the revenue ci Cutteck was 
incorporated with that of Bengal, butin -322 the reve 
nue of this Province did not exceed 185 601.” 

“ STATEMENT 2ND.-- Madras. 

“By a comparative view of the reveme of she old 
British territory in Madras, it appears tket during the 
game period of thirty-five years (i. c. fron. 1793 so 1828. 
there was an increase of only about 40 pe= cent.. 40°15. 
on the total amount of the whole revere. That the- 
increase during the first seventeen yec>s (fecm 175:. 
to 1810) was 13,25. per cent.; that in tke next eigh 
years the increase was only about 3} ter cent.; anc 
that in the last eighteen years, (i. e. from 1810 to 1828 
there has been a decrease of 25 ti per cent. 

“These results are extracted from She Seconc 
Report of the Select Committee on the <flairs of the 
Kast India Company in 1810 (p. 88); Serond Report 
of 1830 (p. 98), and Minutes of Evidence, -380-3L” 

Assuming for the sake of argument that 
the motive which led the merchants consti- 
tuting the Hast India Company to z2rant 
Permanent Settlement to Bengal -ras purilan- 
thropic, why was it not extended to other 
provinces of India ? Why should pr lanthropy 
be confined to Bengal ? Asa matz=r of fact, 
such a promise was held out to the natives of 
the Upper Provinces by the Briz-sh Indian 
Government. We read in H. Co .ebrooke’s 
minute of 1808 :-~- 

* Governnientis pledged, by the proclamation of 
the 4th July, 1802, and 11th July, 1805, t cone:ude a 


Permanent Settlement with the landhol ers, at 
expiration of the periods there = 
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“Phe pledge which has thus been solemnly con- 
tracted cannot be forfeited without such a glaring 
violation of promise as wonld lose us deservedly the 
confidence? of the people. * * 

“ It appears to be a very prevalent opinion, that 
the British system of administration‘ is not generally 
palatable to our Indian subjeets. Admitting this 
opinion to be not anfounded, it follows that while 
they taste none but the unpalatable parts of the sys- 
tem, and while the only boon which would be accept- 
able to them is withheld, the landed proprietors, and 
with them the body of the people, must be more and 
more estranged from the government, in proportion to 
the expeztations which they formed, and the disap- 
pointmert which they will have experienced.” 


The author of the Economic History of 
British India writes that the Directors 

‘had been onee influenced by circumstances to 
sacrifice a prospective increase in cheir profits for 
the good of a nation. * * The Directors were never 
guilty of such generosity again. ’’ * 

The Directors cautioned the Governor-Gene- 
ral in India 

‘in che most pointed manner against pledging us 
to the extension of the Bengal fixed assessment to our 
newly acquired territories, ’’ [ 

Tn all civilised countries, the land revenue 
demand of the State is permanently fixed; and 
in granting Permanent Settlement to Bengal, 
which, as shown above, the Government of the 
day were influenced by the circumstances to 
grant, there was no out of the way concession 
made irom any philanthropic considerations. 
Had it been so, they would have redeemed 
their pledge to the inhabitants of other pro- 
vinces also. 

Those who attribute any altruistic motives 


* Economic History of British India, p. 181. 
+ Despatch of 27th November, 1811. 


The feeding of the rivers and the purifying of the 


minds are the least of the services appointed to the 
ies, ::: thirst of the human heart for the 
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to the authorities of the Bast India Company 
or their servants for the grant of the Per- 
manent Settlement to Bengal are ignorant 
of the principles which their Government 
were laying down for carrying out the ad- 
ministration of their Indian possessions in 
the very year of the grant of the Permanent 4 
Settlement to Bengal. In 1793, Mr. Barlow, 
as Secretary to the Indian Government, drew 
up the minute on which the Bengal Regu- 
lations were based. According to him, 

* The two principal objects which the Government 
ought to have in view in all its arrangements, are to 
insure its political safety, and to render the posses- 
sion of the country as advantageous as possible to the 
East India Company and the British nation.” 


Kaye, whose opening chapter on the admin- 
istration of the Hast India Company is the 
authority for the above extract, truly ob- 
serves i— 

“-The servants of the Company had becn for nearly 
two centuries regarding the natives of India only as 
so many dark-faced and dark-souled Gentiles, whom 
it was their mission to over-reach in business, and to 
over-com2 in war. * * Barlow, who sate at the feet 
of Cornwallis, was far in advance of his predecessors 
—far in advance of the great mass of his contempor- 
aries. There may be expressions in his suggestive 
minute to jax upon the sensitive chords of modern 
philanthropy ; but we must read it, not with the eyes 
of meridian enlightenment, but with the hazy vision 
of men just awakening, as it were,.from dreams of 
conquest, and only then ceasing to look upon the 
inhabitants of India as a race of men to be defrauded 
and subdued.” 

Reading the above can any one believe that 
the grant of the Permanent Settlement-was 
made from altruistic.-motives involving sacri- 
fice of revenue ? ) 


beauty af God’s working—to startle its lethargy with 
the deep and pure agitation of astonishment—are 
their higher missions.— Ruskin. 
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rf, Tis a sign of the times that leaders ol 
public opinion are beginning to voice their 
indignation against that dark misery -- 

the social-evil. Amongst the problems of life 

in India none is shrouded in deeper perplexity, 
none hides a deeper national jeopardy, and 
none calls for greater clearness of speech 
than the sorrowful problem of how_to deal 
With the strongholds of privileged licentious- 
hess. I hear from our great cities the bitter 
ery of my Indian sisters, bound in the cruel 
chains of my brother’s lust; and from ten 
thousand villages the cry is re-echoed by 
fair daughters of the land, offered with relent- 
less cruelty and unimaginable horrors upon 
the desecrated altar of human passion. 

Some one has said “whatever happens in the 

world, has its sign which precedesit. When 

the sun is about to rise, the horizon assumes 
an infinite gradation of colours, and the east 
seems on fire. When the tempest is coming, 

a hollow sound is heard on the shore and the 

waves heave as if stirred by some strange 
impulse.” Be it the dawn of a brighter day, 
orastorm that heralds a fight of evil forces 
against the good, let it -be realized that the 
hour is at hand. This problem of the social 
evil must be faced, fearlessly, frankly for 
good orill, Happy is he who faces it with 
an optimistic faith. 


Yo some have come dark visions of the’ 


inexorable laws of nature, and impurity’s 
awful nemesis, so silont, so just, filis the heart 
. With blank despair. To others, man’s sym- 
pathy for man, and woman’s sympathy for 
woman have given visions of the sorrows of 
impurity, anda longing has been awakened 
_ tosave men from the deeper pollutions of a 
lustful life, from its bitter memories, its cruel 


retributions, and its inevitable desans. Te 
me has come the vision of the M=gdalenc 
herself, that girl of happy childhosc uncon- 
scious of the evil influence that was marking 
her beauty, plotting her ruin, and dogging hey 
footsteps to the fatal day of her fist fall- 
girlofa gentle nature, so easily destroyec, 
so hard to restore ; victim, becaus; - erder ci 
body and soul, to one unclean ard lescivious. 
heartless, ruthless, vile, poisoner cf the 
springs of a beautiful life, destroyer 27f indivi- 
dual, social, and national gooc ciaracter 
That Magdalene’s cry has not somes to ms 
as Ihave sat comfortably inan easy chair 
(reaming of her sad lot, but as 1 hive stoca 
and talked with her face to face, hen tke 
best and the sweetest in her is a feded mc- 
mory, when she has become a s.reanger fo.- 
ever to all the gladsome experienc2s of a pure 
life, when she has drunk deep of poral poisoa, 
and both body and soul are polluted with the 
terrible effects of her foul vice, svhan the 
partner of her guilt walks the city uncot- 
demned, while she—poor girl—is re‘sgated ts 
the vicious haunts of darkness, braicied wit-1 
infamy, robbed of hope, called an cutcast. 
sold of body and ruined of soul! “ez I see 
within her the divine stamp of wcmanhooc 
It was God-given and brutal mei cannot 
eflace it. She is some one’s child: some one's 
sister, and might have been chins. Wor 
that I could voice her misery acd 2rv alov. 
as she might cry, had she the power and i-- 
fluence to make herself heard. 

First of all might she not appezl .o what is 
noblest in manhood, and point from her des 
troyer to his inmost’ soul. Itis i-an’s duty 
to live in purity. Let the cyni2 sneer, Ie 
the epicurean smile-—man’s moral rature aac 
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his God-given coascience coudemn the sexual 
vice. In every land, among all peoples, this 
principle though challenged has never been 
proved false and wherever civic or national 
life has lived contrary to it, degradation, 
misery, destitution and finally destruction 
have inevitably followed. The appeal to his- 
tory is decisive. What men and nations SOW, 
they reap. The necessity of unchastity in 
man is an audacious falsehood and “ that old 
and chartered lie” must go. 

Further she might say, “it is mans duty to 
suffer woman to live in purity.” The curse 
of India is the tendency to accept an unequal 
standard of morality for the sexes. Her 
application of the moral law to woman has 
caused untold imisery.. Manu’s legislation, 
hoary customs and even modern public insti- 
tutions stand condemned at the bar of moral 
judgment. To mention only one example— 
the nautch girl—what a reflection she casts 
on the tone of Indian society! Itis a devil’s 
lie that says there is any difference in the 
law of purity as applied to the sexes. ‘The 
theory of life that receives a man into society 
in spite of his profligacy, while it condemns to 
misery and shame the woman le sins with, is 
unjust and wicked. That which is sin in 
woman issin inman. Andit is one sign of 
the moral awakening that is dawning amongst 
us that men begin to accept and proclaim 
this truth. 

And once again, the cry of the Magdalene, 


if she knew ought of it, might surely be based’ 


on the sacredness of home-life. A nation’s 
hope is in its homes; political freedom and 
social progress depend upon purity there. In 
the clamor of the day one salient fact is over- 
looked. The place of woman in the national 
idea is not yet assured. As often as I visit 
the hiding places of shame and look into the 
tragic realities of the lives of India’s social 
outcasts, I behold ruined homes. Alas, that 
it isso lard to awaken a passion of pity to- 
wards fallen women, women with hearts and 
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‘consciences, touched with life’s sorrows—cap- 


able of appreciating its sweetest joys—and 
with possibilities ol reclamation however low 
they may have sunk. We need a guild of 
“lovers of the Jost” to seek and to save for 
home life, these daughters of the land. 

The above notes have been suggested by 
reason of the kind request of the Hditor of 
“ the Modern Review” to write a short article 
on the social evil, with particular reference 
to the Bitl now before the Begal Legislative 
Council, dealing with disorderly houses in 
Calcutta. Most of my readers will be aware 
that the city of palaces has an unenviable 
notoriety in regard to the social vice. Of all 
girls and women over the age of ten, one in 
every fifteen throughout Calcutta was census- 
ed six years ago as living by public prostitu- 
tion. It is winecessary to enter into the rea- 
son of this terrible state of things. Govern- 
ment has been memorialized from time to time 
during the last twenty years to take action, 
but has either replied that the Police Act 
was already sufficient to deal with the prob- 
lem, cr had the audacity to say that public 
opinion on moral questions was not sufficiently 
advanced to enable further legislation to be 
wisely introduced! What has led to the pre- 
Sent determination to strengthen the hands 
of the law it is not easy to say. But the 


educational problem has had much to do with 


it. There are some ten thousand students 
in the colleges and schools of the city, and 
Government has at last realized that haunts 
of vice surround every institution, and the 
temptations to evil living; abounding on all 


tude of thousands of lads coming to Calcutta 
from mofussil homes. 


The Bill is one to amend the Police Act at. 


present in force, and gives the Commissioner 
of Police summary powers to deal first with 
houses, and then with inmates. Regarding 
houses, ar advance is made on previous legis- 
lation in that owners, tenants, and occupiers 


‘ gides, are a serious menace to the moral recti- © 


he 
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are all made liable—upon satisfactory evi- 
dence of the bad character of a dwelling-—-to 
be summoned before the Commissioner of 
Police. Upon conviction, 10 days’ grace is 
given, after which the use of the premises for 
any immoral purpose must be discontinued. 
' Disobedience to the order incurs a penalty 
of both fine and imprisonment. Houses of 
assignation are also liable to be closed. To 
guard against possible mistakes, an appeal lies 
to the Magistrate against the Commissioner’s 
orders—but his decision cannot be appealed 
against to any other court. 

If the amendments suggested are carried, 
it should be a simple matter to secure for 
Colleges, Schools, Places of Recreation or 
Worship immunity from the pestiferous nui- 
sance of brothels contiguous to them—but 
those who know the social evil in its every 
day and every night aspect deeply regret the 
timidity of the legislation proposed. It only 
touches the fringe of the garment of unclean- 
ness. Prostitution flourishes. by advertise- 
ment, and while dealing with the habitation 
of the evil, the methods of its propagation 
have been foolishly ignored. No reference is 
made to solicitation, which is becoming one of 
the crying evils of even main thoroughfares. 
' And again the intimate and dastardly connec- 
tion of the social evil with a traffic in child- 


working at the wrong individual. 


4 


ren is only too well known, &nd the lavv neecs 
considerable amendment to make tae posses- 
sion of other people’s children by broths. 
inmates a crime. ‘This unfortunate y 1as not 
been done. It will not surprise me if tr= 
amended Police Act does little mors than 
drive the evil into darker haumte—saving, 
perhaps, the student community ‘rcm’ ths 
public temptations of past days. 

The most satisfactory aspect of ths sugges- 
ted legislation is the policy of atcacking the 
strong as wellas the weak. We hzeve been 
_t is the 
men, and not the Magdalenes that need 
punishment. When landed proprietors making 
incomes from brothel tenants are publicly 
accused, when the stronger sex ts callec 
before the Commissioner and all evil livers 
having a financial interest in ths traffic are 
subject to public rebuke, legislaticn is getting 
on to the right lines. But it is not by punish- 
ment this plague is to be stayed. Kather isit 
by sympathy and love—the efforts cf the good 
for the reclamation of the bad. Indias noble 
men—so many of whom are coming ‘orward 
generously in every good work—nig¢ht well 
endow Homes of Mercy. Workers will not be 
wanting when funds for rescuing t12 lost of 
Indian society are generously given. Let the 
ery of the Magdalene be heard. 

HERBERT -.NDERSON, 


SP DO Cmte wo meine ee 
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the great Restoration of 1868, when the 
Shogun (Commander-in-Chief)Tokugawa 
abdicated his administrative power in favour 
of the Emperor Mutshuhito. In the very same 
year the young Emperor swore to establish 
his throne on five great principles, one of 


: i modern history of Japan begins with 


which was that intellect and learriag should 
be sought after in all quarters of toe globe, 
Since then the Japanese have literally ’olLow- 
ed the apostolic maxim of proving all things 
and holding fast to that which is good in the 
matter of education. The educaticn d=spart- 
ment was first formed in 1871. In 1&72 an 
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imperial rescriptewas published in which the 
following noble declaration was made. “It 
is designed henceforth that education shail 
be so diffused that there may not be a village 
with an ignorant family, nor a family with 
an ignorant member.” And so faithfully has 
this. policy been adhered to, that in 1902 
(the most recent year of which statistics are 
available) 96 per cent. of the boys and 87 per 
cent. of the girls, or a combined average of 
91 per cent. of the childern of school-going 
age, were receiving the prescribed course 
of education in primary schools. Japan thus 
enjoys the proud distinction of being the first 
country in the world with respect to the 
diffusion of mass education. For the whole of 
Japan, on the average, every town or village 
has two schools. In India, the Zoroastrian or 
Parsi community alone makes some approach 
to Japan in respect of diffusion of literacy, 91 
per cent. of the males and 79 per cent. of the 
females being returned as literate in the last 
census, But if we take the case of India as 
a whole, only one male in every 10 can read 
and write, and one female in 144. Four villages 
out of every five are without a school. 


In 1890 the Emperor of Japan issued a famous 
rescript on morals in education which has 
since been made the basis in all schools for 
the teaching of morality and patriotism. The 
war with Ohina (1894-95) marked the next 
great development of the Educational system. 
“There was an enormous expansion of Japa- 
nese life in all directions,” followed by “an un- 
paralleled outburst of energetic development.” 
It was only after the war, as Professor Sharp 
rightly says, that Japan ‘found’ herself, 

“The sudden development of national self-con- 
sciousness led the Japanese to look abroad, and their 
entrance upon the arena of world politics and world 
commerce was accompanied by a very general feeling 
. of the increased necessity of education, general and 
special. Thesubsequent growth .. . is astonishing.” 

This aspect of war is instructive. By call- 
ing forth the latent manliness of the people, 
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a victorious war not only gives a powerful 
impetus to the spirit of enterprise and leads 
to the growta of material prosperity, but it 
also strengthens the spiritual and moral forces 
of the national life and causes it to expand 
in all directions. The Russo-Japanese war of 
1904-5 must have inaugurated a second period ~ 
of sreat internal progress in educational as 
well ag other matters, but the event is of too 


recent a date to make reliable statistics 


available, 

The population of Japan is 46 or 47 millions, 
It approaches most closely to Madras in area 
aud the United Provinces in population, whilst 
British India as a whole has a population five 
times as large. But while Japan spends at 
least five millions sterling out of her public 
funds on education, the cost to the public 
revenues in British India is less than a million 
and a half. To make the expenditure equal 
to that of Japan, it should have been at least 
27 millions, or eighteen times as much as it 
now is. In fact, the State and the local 
authorities in British India spend less on Edu- 
cation in allits aspects than what the tiny 
kingdom of the Mikado spends on educational 
buildings alone, and the latter amounts to 
only 26 per cent. of the total cost of education 
in Japan. The State expenditure on education -. 
is Rs. 1-12-4 pies per head in Japan, in British 
India it is a little over an anna! Even the 
small State of Baroda spends seven annas per 
head on Education. That Japan is not excep- 
tionally liberal in this respect, will appear 
from the fact that Germany spends Rs. 5-7-2 
pies; France, Rs, 3-13-11 pies; Hngland, 
Rs. 3 ; Spain, Rs. 1-7-2 pies ; and Italy Rs. 1-1-11 
pies, per head on education. The smaller 
States of Hurope spend even more. ~ Again, 
Liverpool University spends Rs. 1,050 per, 
student and Manchester Owen’s College - 
Rs. 1,070. The Tokio University annually 
spends Rs. 1,485 for every science student, 
Rs. 1,050 for every medical student, Rs. 540 
for every agriculture student, and Rs, 498 for 


» the primary stage. 
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every student of literature. The Presidency 
Oollege of Calcutta, perhaps the premier 
College in all India, spends Rs, 207 per annum 
on each student, out of which the student 
himself contributes Rs. 144 in the shape of 
fees. The Japanese student has to pay no 
examination fees whatever, and only a fee of 
Rs. 33 per month for the highest courses of 
education in the Imperial University. | 

“While the public revenues of Japan contribute 
83°2 per cent. of the cost of education, Bengal contri- 
butes only 42°9 per cent.: and while a Japanese stu- 


dent pays only 9'8 per cent. of the cost of his education, 
the Bengali student pays 38°91 per cent. ” 


Education in Japan begins with the kinder- 
garten schools, presided over by female teach- 
ers. They are attended by infants of the age 
of 3to 6, Everything here is fun and play, and 
there is very little of school discipline. “In 
the official quarters the main value of kinder- 
gartens is considered to lie in their accustom- 
ing the children to the idea of going to school, 
so that there is less trouble about the period 
of obligatory attendance when this arrives.” 
All the kindergarten materials, it may be here 
remarked, are now made in Japan. 

Primary education was already compulsory 
in name before 1890, but in that year steps 
were taken to make it so in fact. And yet 
no stronger power than moral suasion is used 
to secure the attendance of pupils, and tru- 
ants are rare. Primary education was made 
practically freein 1900. There are two grades 
of Primary schools, Ordinary primary, with a 
course of four years (shortly to be extended 
to six) and Higher primary, with a two to 
four years’ course. A child must be six years 
old to enter a primary school. Here boys 
and girls are taught together, but the educa- 
tion of the sexes is completely separated after 
The schools are supplied 
with plenty of appliances, models, specimens, 
maps, diagrams, pictures and portraits of 
Japanese heroes, jllustrations of former 
costumes and.manners and naval and military 
diagrams of an up-to-date character. Often 


there is a small museum, with stuffed birds acd 
animals, botanical models, insecis, minera.3, 
models of Japanese warships, e-3.,—-cameris 
for photographing flowers for drawirg lessons, 
and magic lantern exhibitions aze ocvasiora. 
features. Wooden dumb-hbe_is for a. 
and light pifles for senio= boys, ao 
provided to encourage physi<cel culture. 
The school buildings, sometimes capaciocs 
enough to seat one to two thousacd pupils, ecst 
anything between forty thousant toa lakh 7. 
rupees, and there is one teacher -2 an averace 
to55 pupils. There are no examit:-ttions, whc'e 
classes being promoted, and corporal punis~- 
ment or fining are unknown, .In she highs: 

primary course the subjects taaght incluc: 
morals (an invariable accompan.rent of ¢ ' 
kinds and grades of education exesp; the ve“ 

highest), Japanese arithmetic, Japanese h:s 

tory, geography, science, drawinz. singing anc 
physical exercises. Sixteen per cent. of tc 
teachers in the primary schools are females, 
The teachers are all entitled to pensicn afte~ 
fifteen years’ service. They earn about Rs, 29 
per month—much more than whz;a pathsairc 
guru getsin India. Teachers i: higher p-.- 
mary schools get a more liberal s:lary. 

The object in teaching histcry in she p: - 
mary schools is to ** give the children tk.z 
outline of the evolution of Japanese 
nationality and foster in them tho 
sense of honour becoming ia subjeecs 
of this great Empire.” The ives of dis. 
tinguished Japanese, the bravery -f the natian, 
are enlarged upon. Patriotic and sivic virtues 
are inculcated from the very beg aning. Ag ¢ 
result the boy when he leaves the school, “ ; 
filled with the sense of Japan’s 1nicuene.s, 
her superiority to the rest of the world, tre 
glory of her Emperor, to dié fer whem mur 
be his highest privilege in the future.’ 3p 
steadily is this object kept in vie-v, that “ f.v 
nations are more widely instzvcted in tiie 
traditional history, whether national or locei.” 
Foreigners allege that a consid=rable amount 
of “cooking” is allowed in the manufacturs 


wm 
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of historical te&t books for use- in schools. 
But this process is not unknown in India, 
with this difference, that here all the glow- 
ing epithets are reserved for the foreigner, 
and the people of the country are generally 
painted dark. ‘The authorities in Japan want 
to produce a different effect, and hence the 
“ cooking,” if any, is the other way about. 

| Secondary education begins with the middle 
schools for boys and higher schools for girls. 
This is a course of five years, and an entrant 
must be at least 12 years old. Except Hng- 
lish, which is taught in every school but the 
quality of which is very poor, the whole edu- 
cation is conducted in the vernacular, thus 
causing an estimated saving of half the time. 
As usual, the school buildings are excellent 
and provided with complete appliances. The 
schools possess collections of specimens and 
apparatus of a chemical, physical, and biologi- 
cal character, besides all necessary charts 
and diagrams. Almost the whole of these 
are constructed in Japan. Good collections 
of Japanese insects and botanical specimens, 
a geographical and historical museum, pre- 
historical museum, pre-historic stone imnle- 
ments, relics of the Ainu aborigines of Yezo, 
old Japanese armour, clothes and héad-dresses, 
numerous historical drawings, casts of classi- 
cal figures, are all to be found. Libraries are 
few, which shows that a purely literary edu- 
cation is not much in favour. As between 
teachers and students there is little personal 
intercourse, and the teacher who is not popu- 
lar with the students has to leave the school. 
Strikes are frequent and general, and discipline 
is lax.- Here also there are no examinations. 
This feature of Japanese schools is also shared 
by the German schools. It is said to have 
a beneficial result in discouraging cramming 
and excessive competitions, which ruins the 
health of many and gives an exaggerated and 
fictitious value to mere memory work. The 
abolition of examinations is also due to the 
desire to preserve the youth of the country 
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from disappointment and the consequent ruin 
ofcareers. Thesubjects taught in the second- 
ary schools are morals, vernacular, Chinese 
classics, Hnglish, French or German, history, 
physical geography, algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, zoology, botany, mineralogy, physics 


4 


and chemistry, elements of law and econo- ¥ 


mics, drawing, singing, drill, &c. This, it will 
be seen, roughly corresponds to the interme- 
diate Arts course of Indian Universities, 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearne, in his Glinipses of 
Unfamiliar Japan, thus describes the quality 
of the teaching imparted in a remote provin- 
cial middle school: 
“Tt is no small surprise to observe how botany, 
geology and other sciences are taught even in this 
remotest part. Plant physiology and the 


nature _ 


of vegetable tissues are studied under. excellent mi- — 
croscopes, and in their relations to chemistry; and at | 
regular intervals the instructor leads his classes into 


the country.... Hach series of lessons in geology is 
supplemented by visits to the mountains about the 
lakes, or to the tremendous cliffs of the coast 
The country is studied physiographically after the 
plan Jaid down in Huxley’s manual. Natural history, 
too, is taught according to the latest and best me- 
thods, and with the help of the microscope. The 
results of such teaching are sometimes Surprising. 
I know of one boy of sixteen who voluntarily collected 
and classified more than 200 varictics of marine 


or | 


plants for a Tokyo Professor. Another, a youth of © 


17, wrote down for me almost without omission or 
error, a scientific list of all the butterflies to be found 
in the neighbourhood. ” 


Next above the middle schools are the 
Higher Schools with a course of three years. 
Students must be at least seventeen years old 
at their entrance into these schools. They 
are preparatory schools for the Universities, 
and correspond to our Higher Arts Colleges. 
The examinations, as before, are nominal— 
“There is a good deal of military drill and of, 


field exercises, and many of the students are ~ 


practically young soldiers.” Esprit de corps 
is strong in all the schools. Students of 
the Higher schools may postpone military 
service, and the graduates need serve for 


» 
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only one year as volunteers, instead of for 
three years as couscripts. There are debat- 
ing societies in which all subjects except 
those of a religious character may be dis- 
cussed. There are foreign teachers in many 
of these schools for the teaching of languages. 
'At the conclusion of their course the students 
have to appear in a competitive examination 
—-practically the only examination of the 
kind in the Japanese educational system—for 
admission to the Universities, in which the 
accommodation is not sufficient for all the 
students who come out of the Higher Schools. 

Besides the Imperial University of Tokio, 
established iu 1886 and that of [Kioto, estab- 
lished in 1897, there ave some private univer- 
sities or more properly colleges for men, oi 
which two are very considerable, and one for 
women, established in 1900. The minimum 
age for entering the University of Tokio is 
19 years, but the average is 23. The students 
enjoy the privilege of remission of two years 
of military service, and of postponement of 
the remaining one year till the end of their 
University career. Hach student has to 
furnish two securities, but students live in 
lodgings over which there is no supervision. 
There is no reason to suppose that it is other- 
wise here than in German Universities, where 
the students enjoy the most absolute freedom. 
The examinations are of an informal charac- 
ter, being chiefly oral, and there are few or no 
failures. The ordinary course is three years in 
some subjects, and four years in others. The 
examination takes place at Lhe desire of the 
student, at any time after the course is finish- 
ed, and he imay call himself Gakushi, corres- 
ponding to our Master’s degree, but this title 
is not officially recognised. ‘The only title so 
recognised is the Doctor’s degree or Hakushzt. 
It is of nine kinds, denoted by prefixes appro- 
priate to the subject in which the holder has 
graduated. These subjects are law, medicine, 
pharmacy, engineering, literature, science, 
agriculture, forestry, and veterinary medicine. 
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“The degree is conferred by tha Minisz=r C Educa- 
tion on (1) those who have passed the pres sri 2ec tests 
in the University Hall, or have produce= « special 
thesis and are considered by a college facials: to have 
attained the same standard, (2) those who ave consi- 
dered by the assembly of the Halcushi to bs worthy 
of that degree.” 

The Emperor attends from time to time. 
The University Hallis not a builcag but a 
collective name for students e:geged in 
advanced studies. The developmeit of the 
Hall shows a remarkable growth 2f such 
studies; 15 per cent. of the whole ~a:rber are 
now reckoned as its students. ~aw is the 
most popular subject, and is consicsr:d very 
difficult; it leads up to political and diplomatic 
appointments and to a lucrative pr: ctice at 
the bar. Law students learn Latin. Medica. 
students learn German, students of d-plomacr 
learn French. The supply of grazia.es ever 
of the Galcushi type (about 500 annually: is faz 
short of the demand, The University Librar 
contains between 300 and 407 
volumes. 


shousan- 
All the colleges mainszi2 associe- 
tious of professors, graduates and =twlenats fcr 
the Investigation of special brarehes; these 
meet, periodically, and publish their sesults m 
their respective journals, which 30 oy a de- 
served reputation in learned cire.zs a1 Wurop= 
and America. Attached to the Col-ege 

Literature is a committee for the ccmpilatict 
of materials for the History of Japan, whiceL 
has collected 100,000 old documents end near.~ 
2,000 volumes of old records. Four volumes 
of the ‘Materials, and two 097 ‘Anciexz 
documents, have been published. Tne labora- 
tories attached to the College oi S:ience ers 
well-equipped with instruments, wpparatis, 
&c., and much original work hes Teen dcns 
here, the account of which has Dee. published 
in the fifteen volumes of the s o*nel of ite 
College of Scteuce, a periodical well-known 
among scientific men. The zoo.d.g¢ cel, geclo- 
gical and anthropological museurs and .ie 
botanical herbarium are providec with vary 
good collections. The Tokio Astronomiza, 
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Observatory is* part of this college, and 
publishes its annals in the French language. 
The botanical garden of the University 
with an area of about 40 acres is under the 
control of this college. The University is the 
birthplace of the science of Seismology. The 
Seismological observatory attached to this 
college is perhaps the best in the world, and 
much active work has been done. The marine 
biological station is also part of the College of 
Science, and it has made many contributions 
to the cause of science. The College of Agri- 
culture is situated in the suburb of the city, 
and occupies extensive grounds of about 138 
acres, being well-furnished with an experi- 
mental farm, a nursery, a botanical garden, a 
veterinary hospital, extensive training forests 
in difierent parts of the country being also 
attached to the college. The four volumes 


of the Bulletin of the College of Agriculture ° 


already published are well-known among 
specialists, 

The College of Medicine possesses very 
extensive buildings, including laboratories 
provided with everything necessary for de- 
monstration or research in every branch of 
the subject. 

The Engineering College teaches civil engi- 
neering, mechanical engineering, naval archi- 
tecture (ship-building, &c.), technology of 
explosives, mining and metallurgy. The 
Japanese now make all ordinary machines 
themselves, and build their own ships and lay 
out their own railways. The result of the 
work of the students of this College as geolo- 
gical survey ors, mining engineers and teachers, 
isa record of astonishing progress in trade 
and commerce. “ The Wngineering College of 
Tokio has in some respects proved itself in 
advance of the rest of the world, and many of 
its methods have since been adopted in other 
countries.” It may be remarked in this con- 
nection that the Army and the Navy have 
separate colleges and. training schools of their 


own. 
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The University is governed by a president 
aud council of professors, while each college 
has its own director and faculties. The pre- 
sident ranks in the first class of officials. The 
foreign professors are not invited to take 
part in the deliberations of the Council. The 
details of curricula, the examination of stu- 
dents, &c., are left to the faculties of the 
college ; whilst the method and manner of 
instruction depend on the judgment of the 
individual instructor, no text book being 
prescribed. The Minister of Hducation exer- 
cises a nominal control, Government interfer- 
ing very little with the University. The 
Government expenditure on the Tokio and 
Kioto universities amounts to nearly 23 lakhs 
of rupees a year, and is constantly on the 
increase. . 

The standard and ideal of the Imperial 
Universities are very high, as high as those of 
the best Wuropean Universities, and the pro- 
gramme of subjects taught covers the whole 
ground of human knowledge. The ambitious 
scale on which Japan has gone to work on 
her premier University will appear from the 
following list of chairs: 





CHAIRS OF PROFESSORSHIP IX THE UNIVERSITY 
or Tokio. 


1. College of Law. 

(1) Constitution, 1 chair ; 2) Public Law, 1 chair: 
(3) Civil Code, 4 chairs ; (4) Commercial Code, 2 
chairs ; (5) Code of Civil Procedure, 1 chair ; (6) 
Commercial Code, 1 chair ; (7) Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1 chair; (8) Political Economy and Fi- 
nance, 8 chairs ; (9) Statistics, 1 chair; (10) Politics 
lchair ; (11) History of Polities, 1 chair ; (12) 
Administrative Law, 2 chairs ; (13) Public Inteyr- 
national Law, 2 chairs; (14) Private International 
Law, 1 chair ; (15) History of Legal Institutions, 
1 chair; (16) Comparative History of Legal Insti- 
tutions, 1 chair ; (17) Roman Law, 1 chair ; (18) 
English Law, 2 chairs; (19) French Law,1 chair ; 
(20) German, Law, 1 chair; (21) Jurisprudence, 1 
chair. : 

2. College of Medicine. 

(1) Anatomy, 3 chairs; (2) Physiology, 2 chairs ; 

(3) Medical Chemistry, 1 chair ; (4) Pathology and 
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Pathological Anatomy, 2 chairs; (5) Pharmacology, 
1 chair ; (6) Medicine, 4 chairs ; (7) Gyncecology 
and Obstetrics, 1 chair; (8) Paediatrics, 1 chair ; (9) 
Surgery, 3 chairs ; (10) Opthalmology, 1 chair ; (11) 























1 chair ; (18) Hygiene, 1 chair ; (14) Forensic 
Medicine, 1 chair ; (15) Dentistry, 1 chair ; (16) Oto- 
ogy, Rhinology, and Laryngology, 1 chair; (17) 
Pharmacy, 3 chairs. 


3. College of Engineering. 

(1) Civil Engineering, 4 chairs ; (2) Mechanical 
Engineering, 3 chairs ; (8) Naval architecture, 3 
chairs ; (4) Marine Engineering, 1 chair; (5) Tech- 
nology of Arms, 2 chairs ; (6) Electrical Engineer- 
ing, 8 chairs ; (7) Architecture, 3 chairs ; (8) Ap- 
plied Chemistry, 8 chairs ; (9) Technology of Ex- 
plosives, 1 chair ; (10) Mining and Metallurgy, 4 
chairs ; (11) Applied Mechanies, 1 chair ; (12) Dyna- 
mics, 1 chair. 


4, College of Literate. 

(1) Japanese Language and Japanese Literature, 
2 chairs ; (2) Japanese History, 2 chairs ; (3) Chinese 
Classics and Chinese Language, § chairs; (4) History 
and Geography, 2 chairs ; (5) Philosophy and History 
of Philosophy, 2 chairs ; (6) Psychology, Ethies, and 
‘Logic, 2 chairs ; (7) Sociology, 1 chair ; (8) Pedago- 
gies, I chair ; (9) Aisthetics, 1 chair ; (10) Philology, 
1 chair; (11) Sanskrit, 1 chair; (12) English Lan- 
enage and English Literature, 1 chair ; (18) German 
Language and German Literature, 1 chair ; (14) French 
Language and French Literatare, 1 chair. 


5. College of Science. 
(1) Mathematics, 4 chairs ; (2) Theoretical Physies, 
1 chair ; (3) Astronomy, 2 chairs ; (4) Physics, 2 
chairs ; (5) Chemistry, 3 chairs ; (6) Zoology, 3 chairs ; 
(7) Botany, 2 chairs ; (8) Geology, Paleentology and 
Mineralogy, 3 chairs ; (9) Siesmology, 1 chair ; (10) 
Anthropology, 1 chair. 


6. College of Agriculture. 

(1) Agriculture, 2 chairs ; (2) Agricultural Chemis- 
try and Chemistry, 2 chairs ; (8) Forestry, 4 chairs ; 
(4) Botany, 1 chair ; (5) Zoology, Entomology, and 
Sericulture, 2 chairs ; (6) Horticulture, 1 chair ; (7) 
Zootechny, 1 chair ; (8) Geology and Soils, 1 chair ; 
9) Organic Physics and Meteorology, 1 chair ; (10) 
Agricultural administration and Political Economy, 
lchair ; (11) Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary 
Surgery, 3 chairs ; (12) Veterinary Anatomy, 1 chair; 
(18) Physiology, 1 chair ; (14) Zootechnical produets, 
i chair ; (15) Utilisation of forest products, 1 chair, 


Dermatology and Syphilis, 1 chair ; (12) Psychiatry,. 
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The Imperial ordinance of 1899 wes thse basis 
of the present system of technical =dication 
in Japan. There are three classes c:? ° echni- 
cal schools, e.g., (1) agricultural (cz morising 
agriculture proper, sericulture, aqcatic pro- 
ducts and fishery, veterinary science, “oressry), 
(2) commercial and (8) industrial (compri- 
sing navigation). Hach class is di-id«d into 
three grades—elementary or supp-em: ntary, 
secondary, and higher. There are 7:0 ele- 
mentary technical institutions of 31 Casses, 
132 secondary, and 7 higher (excladiug the 
Universities), The object of the elementary 
schools is to supplement the weri 2f the 
primary schools in a practical direc: or ; sons 
of farmers and artisans form the majority 
of pupils in these institutions, whereas in the 
technical schools of the middle amd hizher 
grades the children of the once pro_d Semnu- 
rais predominate. Secondary technic.l:; chools 
give, ‘as their name indicates, agvictltural, 
commercial or industrial educatim of the 
middle grade. The students who e-te: these 
schools must be over 14 years of ags, and 
have completed the higher primary cc.rse of 
general education. The higher selso0.s con- 
vey advanced technical instruction aid are 
adapted for original research work. Their 
object is also to train up not the -ark and 
file, but the captains and leaders o- in Iustry. 
The total annual expenditure is 5= lakhs of 
rupees, of which the Government aloze con- 
tributes 31 per cent. 

There is an Imperial agriculture] station 
devoted to scientific investigation =m a large 
scale. There are 40 prefectural* agricaltural 
farms which employ several exper:s at an 
annual cost of six lakhs of rupees. and the 
rural districtst maintain 110 aziciltural 
stations. There are, moreover, 5 local egricul- 
tural institutes, besides travelling i cture- 
ships, agricultural societies, local sho-vs la- 
boratories and institutes under the -<ontrol 


® A prefecture corresponds to an Indian distric:. 
+ Corresponding to our Sub-divisions, - 
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of the Minister of Agriculture. The agricul- 
tural schools of the elementary grade are 503 
in number, and there are 46 secondary 
schools, and the courses in these schools are 
of four kinds, e.g., preparatory, post-graduate, 
special and supplementary. Besides the 
Agricultural Oollege of Tokio, there are two 
higher agricultural schools, one at Sapporo, 
the capital of the island of Hokkaido (Yezo), 
aud the other at Morioka. ‘The Sapporo 
school is managed by a faculty of 19 profes- 
sors (mostly trained in Hurope and America), 
13 assistant professors and 9 lecturers. There 
is a splendid library, museum and botanical 
garden, and the annual expenditure is over a 
lakh of rupees. The following is a list of some 
of the subjects taught. Botany, zoology, 
mineralogy, physics and chemistry, vegetable 
histology, comparative anatomy of plants, 
political economy, vegetable physiology and 
pathology, manures, soils, entomology, agri- 


cultural engineering, history of agriculture, 


horticulture, sericulture, forestry, fishery, bac- 
teriology, agricultural techuology, agricultural 
politics and economy, hygiene and feeding of 
domestic animals, colonisation of insects, &ec. 
It will be seen how complex, comprehensive 
and thorough is the course of ipstruction, 
suited to the varying needs and capacities of 
students of the most diverse aptitudes. The 
result of this education, in the department of 
sericulture alone, will appear from the follow- 
ing trade returns, The value of raw silk export- 
ed in 1872 was 75 lakhs of rupees; in 1892 this 
grew to over 15 crores of rupees; in 1902 it 
amounted to nearly 3 crores of rupees. “ The 
effect produced by the development of this 
industry is remarkable; districts marked by 
a poverty-stricken appearance have become 
smiling and prosperous.” Oonnected with the 
agricultural department there are schools and 
colleges of forestry, fishery and veterinary 
science. Some of the subjects taught in the 
forestry schools are—analytical geometry, 
finance, sylviculture, forest policy and admin- 


istration, meteorology, zoology, botany, for- 
est utilisation and protection, surveying, 
hunting, chemistry. 

Commercial education is intended not only 
to supply the demaud for specially trained 
men ainong business firms, but also to help 


the starting of new commercial enterprises. 
“This asignificant fact that the great commercial 


and industrial awakening of Germany and America 
has been more or less synchronous with the establish- 
ment of the great commercial Hochschalen (which 
might be aptly termed colleges) in the former, and the 
rise of numerous business colleges inthe latter coun- 
try.” 

Tiere are 99 commercial schools of the 
elementary type in Japan, 41 of the secondary 
type, and there are two higher commercial 
schools at Tokio and Kobe. The Nagoya com- 
mercial school is a good example of the second- 
ary class. The building cost seventy-five 
thousand rupees, books six thousand, furniture 
and samples, fifteen thousand. The subjects 
taught include—commercial arithmetic, his- 


tory and geography, physics and chemistry, 


book-keeping in banks, government offices, 
and workshops, general principles of com- 
merce, political economy, commercial pro- 
ducts, contract and commercial law. ‘he 


Tokio Higher Commercial School, with 61 in-. 


structors, 957 pupils and an annual expendi- 
ture of a Jakh and a quarter of rupees, teaches 
in addition to advanced courses of the above 
subjects, English and French, mathematics, 
statistics, science of commerce, commercial 
morality, international law, applied chemis- 
try, general jurisprudence, &c. Two bank 
presidents, the president of a life assurance 
company, the president of the Japan mail 
steamship company, the chief manager of 
another great company and a professor of the 


_ college of agriculture constitute the manag-@ 


ing council of this school. 

The industrial development of Japan has 
been phenomenal. Some of the factories in 
building and equipment vie with those of 
Hurope and America and the industries draw 


dade 
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a steady stream of immigrants from the agri- 
cultural districts thus relieving the pressure 
on agriculture. The government started rail- 
ways, arsenals, dockyards, mints, and other 
public enterprises in which the people 
received a thorough training and started in- 
dustries on their own account. Government 
also maintains model workshops and labora- 
Lories, hires out the most up-to-date machines 
ofa costly character, encourages enterprise 
by sending travelling lecturers and practical 
experimenters into the interiors and students 
and merchants by the hundred to foreign 
countries, and in all these ways contributes 
to the industrial prosperity of the country. 
The special subjects taught in the indus- 
trial schools are physics, chemistry, practical 
Seometry, freehand drawing, instrumental 
construction, tools and materials for wood and 
metal work, architectural drawing, machine 
drawing, dyeing, weaving, applied chemistry, 
industrial designs, lacquer work, casting, ship- 
building, &c. There are 44 elementary indus- 
trial schools, 25 middle schools and 3 higher 
industrial schools at Tokio, Kioto and Osaka. 
The elementary or apprentice’s schools cor- 
respond to the technical schools in India. 
The average annual cost of an apprentice’s 
school is ten thousand rupees. There is a 
great demand for the graduates of the indus- 
trial schools of all grades. The graduates of 
the elementary schools go to work in the 
dockyards or railways, and some set up as 
carpenters. In India, in the language of the 
Quinquennial Review, ‘ where the school 
hoped to train a carpenter, it fiuds that it has 
produced a clerk’: and in Lord Curzon’s Kidu- 
cation Resolution of 1904 it is admitted that 
“the teaching given (in these technical schools) 
,does not provide a training of a sufficiently 
high standard to enable the pupils to hold 


” The proposed Tata Research Institute would correspond in 
some degree to the Tokio Higher Teclmical School. But to show the 
gulf which separates even suclia school from ihe premier research 
institute of Germany, I shall givo an extract froma description of 
the Imperial Reichsanstalt at Charlottenburg by Professor Kuchler 


their own with artisans who have -earat their 
craft in the bazar.” 

The industrial schools of the miccl> zrade 
correspond to the newly-opened Bengal Lech- 
nical Institute, which is not a Goverrment 
institution, They train foremen and mamgers 
of factories, and have played ar impcrtant 
part in the industrial development o Japan. 
The pupils mostly belong to the higLer chisses. 
Rilectricity, ship-building, weav.cg, dyeing 
keramics, designing and metallurgr are some 
of the special subjects taught. A prcfestura. 
school of this class costs a lakh ci Frapses ic 
building and workshops, and the aanual ex- 
penditure is about thirty thousend rupece. 
The products of these schools are solu to the 
public. 

The Higher Technical (Industria.) 3c.o0ol ci 
Tokio is maintained at an annual <xzper ditur- 
of nearly two lakhs ofrupees. Tse pro esso1- 
devote their spare time to investigatinc 
methods of applying technological science tu 
Japanese industries, and their researches have 
exercised a great influence on tre necustri:. 
progress of Japan, The schoc. nas beer 
remarkably successful in its exper:mants = 
silk-weaving, umbrella fabrics, earzhe nwar_. 
&c. There are at present a few Thdtan st 
dents in this school. Many graluaes of tliu- 
school have made inventions: an] discoveries 
Osaka is a great ship-building centre, am 
brewing, ship-building, and mar.ce erginee= 
ing are the principal courses taught in tu: 
Osaka Higher Technical School The bactc: 
riological researches of this schzol have lec 
to great improvements in methoc. The Kict: 
Higher Technical School teaches inclustris 
fine arts, ¢. g., designing, weaving and dyeit x 
In each case there is a co-ordination betweta 
the course of instruction and the loza_ indtu= 
tries.* 
of the Presidency College of Calcutta, noting zn pascant tha. 0 
Government research scholars of our universitice carrespond ta ~19 
‘freshmen’ of the German Universities and are icr bebn.d those —70 


“This meanricent tv - 
is under the control of a commil ee of prefesscr cf 


are dignified with that name in Germany. 
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Among the technical schools may be includ- 
ed the nautical schools —also of three grades 
—which train both navigating and engineer- 
ing officers for the Japanese mercantile ma- 
rine 3 the schools and colleges of the Japanese 
navy; the Government School of Wine Arts 
(with subsidiary fine arts schools and socie- 
ties) which is the chief centre of Japanese 
art education and teaches painting, clesigning, 
sculpture and industrial arts; the Govern- 
ment Academy of Music where the subjects 
ol study are singing, piano, organ, Japanese 
instruments, harmonics, theory of music, 
method of teaching music; and a School of 
Architecture, where the teaching is analogous 
to the architecture course of the College of 
Hugineering at Tokio. 

There is a school of foreign languages at 
Tokio, maintained at a cost of nearly a lakh 
of rupees per annum, where English, French, 
German, Russian, Spanish, Italian, Chinese 
and Corean are taught. Except in the case 
of commercial students and cadets of the 
diplomatic corps, who generally acquire a 
thorough conversational knowledge of the 
language of the country with which they 
have to deal, the object in learning a foreign 
language is not to speak the language, or even 
to write it, but to be able to consult foreign 
text-books and works of reference. 

There are five special schools for students of 
medicine. There ave also special schools for 
the aristocracy, the aborigines, the out-casts, 
the defectives, as well as for youthful offenders. 


physical scence selected from the various wniversities, and is 
divided into two sections, the physical and the technical. In the 
former purely physical inevstigations are carried on by scientists of 
special eminence appointed und paid by the State, who give up 
tho whole of their time exclusively to the work of research. No ex- 
pense is spared in the provision of the specially constructed and 
costly apparcius which their delicate and abstruse researches for 
the most part involve. The separate buildmgin which this invalu- 
able work is carried out is of unique construction anc specially 
adupted for the various optical, electrical, thermal and iwechanical 
investigations to which it is given up. The continuous additions 
to our knowledge’ ishich are the’ outcome of this systematic aitac on 


the problems of pitysical science, are freely given to theworld in 


- 
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A few words about female education may 
he inserted here. Legally, the minimum age 
for marriage is 17 for man and 15 for woman 
in Japan ; generally, women marry betweeu 
17 and 20,and men between 25: and 30. The 
education of woman is not, therefore, cut short 
by early marriage, as in India. Many women 7 
in Japan even remain unmarried. As obsery- 
ed before, education in the primary stage is 
compulsory for both boys and girls, and is 
imparted in mixed schools. The higher schools 
for girls correspond to the middle schools for 
meu. Hvery prefecture is bound to establish 
a girls’ higher school, where the usual term is 
four years. In 1902 there were eighty such 
higher schools with 21,500 pupils ; besides there 
were fiftv-seven ‘ miscellaneous’ schools of a 
similar character with 7,100 girls, The higher 
schools lead up tothe Women’s University, 
established in 1900 by My. Naruse, with 300 
students in the college department. The 
students live in dormitories split up into a 
number of ‘homes,’ where they cook and 
wash for themselves, set tables, and decorate 
rooms, so that their trainiug may not dis- 
qualify them for home-life. They indulge in 
plenty of exercise, tennis being the most 
favourite game with these young ladies. Mr. 
Naruse, with his wide experience of female ° 
education in the West, observes : 

* Modern institutional education has many evils 
as well as advadtages, and its greatest evil for girls 
is the danger of making them unfit for their future 


varions scientific publications, ..... Lis in the second section that 
questions of a mare directly practical importance are dealt with, aud 
the exhaustive nature of the programme of work here carried on is 
the admiration and envy of scientists of all parts of the world.... 
In short, amy physical or chemical investigation which has a direct 
technical application may be conducted in this physico-technical 
section of she Austalt. Lastly, there are workshops where, to ilus- 
trate the ideas suggested by previous research, new apparatus isd 
constructed or improvements are introduced into already existing 
types... ., The Reichsanstalt cost alone in laud and buildings some 
£ 250,000 (374 lakhs of rupees); it maintains a staff of ninety- 
five professors, scientific assistants and expert mechaniciana, and 
it receives 2 handsome snuuel grant from Government for its maine 
tence " . 


t 
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home duties. How to avoid this danger is a problem 


that remains to be solved in the future. ” 


There are some large industrial schools for 
girls where dyeing, sewing, knitting, braiding 
artificial flower making, embroidery, &c., are 
taught. 


The last class of educational institutions 
with which we have to deal are the normal 
schools, These are of two grades, ordinary 
and higher. The ordinary normal schools, of 
which each prefecture must have one, and 
some have two and even three, turn out 
teachers for the primary schools of that pre- 
fecture. Hach such school has a practical 
school attached to it. As elsewhere, ‘‘ the 
physical training, combined with mili- 
tary drill, is thorough, and normal stu- 
dents are a body of young soldiers even be- 
fore their military service.” There are 57 
ordinary normal schools, the total expenditure 
of which is 44 lakhs of rupees per annum. 
There are two higher normal schools for men, 
one at Tokio and the other at Hiroshima, and 
one for women. They train teachers for the 
prefectural normal schools and the secondary 
schools. The Tokio higher normal school cost 
the government in land and building seven 
and a half lakhs of rupees. The students are 
picked men from all over Japan. All learn 
Ringlish, a good many German, a few French. 
After completing their education at home 
many of them visit Hurope and America to 
acquire foreign qualifications. These schools 
are maintained entirely by Government. 

The lavish scale of expenditure on educa- 
tion will appear all the more admirable when 
we consider that during all these years of 
nation-building, Japan has had to spend liber- 
ally in other directions as well, and also if we 
remember that Japan is a very poor country. 
There are only seven persons per thousand who 
earn Rs. 350a month. The prime minister 
receives a salary of Rs. 1,200 a month (be- 
sides allowances), a cabinet minister receives 
Rs. 750, a general Rs. 750, and the Ohief 
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Justice, Rs. 690. That a professot in the 
higher schools and colleges earrs fs. 75 to 
315 a month should not, therefore ceuse sur- 
prise. A professional man in Jap-zn cen live 
on this comparatively small incoae because 
it is a free country where all the ser-iezs are 
recruited from the natives of the soil. aad the 
demand for trained men is greater tLar evel 
the vast educational organisatior o° Japar 
can supply. All the careers bei: z opan te 
his sons, a gentleman is not under the ne- 
cessity of saving much for postezity It is 
enough if he can meet the current :xpeLses of 
their education, which, compared -wi-h India. 
are very smali. Directly they come cut of 
their schools and colleges, they can enter 
one or other walk of life and as the fleld is 
vast and the scope ample, they ge; om very 
well. As soon as a Japanese can d= tie work 
of a foreigner even tolerably well. tire atgier 
is discharged. The high offices there ar2.-fot. 
as in India, monopolised by foreiguar: ander 
the plea of efficient administratior, Jt is 
clear that if Japan had given the le. cf effi- 
ciency the first place in her corsic=ration, 
she could never have got rid of fore:g_ assist- 
ance, and developed the: wonderfully 2f{cient 
system of alministration that she ~as to-day. 
A. sympathetic government is not a vaid of 
making mistakes. Its object is to t=air up the 
people, and it knows that nobody cin ezrn to 
swim without going to the wate>. Tcke a 
practical instance. The great Sappore School 
of Agriculture was opened in 1876 w th only 
24 students. 

“It is amusing to read of the changes m ime curri- 
culum whereby mental and moral science wns trans- 
formed into agricultural history. The fh=t Gazsition 
was to tha history of philosophy, but no srit=bls text- 
book of this being at hand, it was thougm p_ilesophy 
of history would do as well. This lec tc aa easy 
transition to the political history of Exro:e, whiel 
gave place to general history, which in t_2n succumb- 


ed to agricultural history.” 


In spite of these ludicrous mistakes ct the 
beginning, the college is now a toarishing 
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institution. The’ graduates of this .college 
have transformed the face of the island of 
Hokkaido. “Hundreds of miles of railway 
have been opened, agriculture, stock-raising, 
mining and fishing are all yielding valuable 
returns: barbours and other public works 
have been constructed” by these gracuates, 
“The Japanese ignore as much as possible 
the names and services of their MHuropean 
emplorés,” complains Professor Sharp. They 
would “be sorry to seea forcigner secking 
to gain influence over their students, they 
regard their own morality as higher, they are 
afraid that their patriotism may be corrupt- 
ed.” In fact, the Japanese consider the 
employment of Kuropean Professors as a 
necessary evil, and naturally, therefore, they 
try to get rid of them as soon as practicable. 
The same policy of preferring indigenous to 
foreign agency is manifest in her trade. 
Count Inouye, who has filled most of the high 
offices of state and is one of the greatest 
authorities on finance and economics in Japan, 
justifies this commercial policy thus :— 

‘““QOn looking at the systems in force throughout 
the world, I found that the mniversal tendency was in 
favour of protective tariffs. [ngland was the leading 
exception, and it is well-known why she is an adherent 
of free trade, Thus it seemed to me that it was only 
just to Japan that she should be allowed to follow the 
example of other nations, and erect tariff walls if she 
should so desive...... The encouragement of mantufac- 
tories which supply substitutes for imported articles 
is also absolutely indispensable.” 


Is not this policy the very essence of Swade- 
shism ? 

The average pay of a foreign professor im 
Japan is about Rs, 430 a month, It may be 
safely taken for granted that the Japanese 
take care to get their money’s worth, and 
none but properly qualified men are appointed. 
The term of service is insecure, and there is 
no certainty of pension. The contrast to the 
Huropean Professor in India is significant, 
Here he is invested with all the privileges of 
a dominant ruling caste, and permanency and 


pension are secured to him, And he draws a 
salary of Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500 a month. “ India 
is entitled to ask for the highest intellect 
and culture that either English or Indian 
seats of Jearning can furnish,” says the Gov- 
ernment Resolution of 1904. But the quali- F 
fications of the average European professor 
in India leave very much to be desired. It is 
scarcely open to doubt that had the Indians 
the power to select their own professors from. 
Hurope, they would have got a better class of. 
men on 2a lower scale of pay. 

The charge of imitativeness is frequently 
laid against the Japanese student. The an- 
swer given by Professor Nitobe of the Imperial 
University is elective enough. 

“Tt is true that in a certain sense we certainly pos- 
Sess imitativeness. What progressive nation has not 
possessed and made use of it? Just think how little 
Greek culture originated in Hellenie soil. Of the 
Romans at their best, who does not know that they 
imitated most freely from Greece? How much of 
Spanish’ ¢randeur and glory at their zenith was of 
Moorish origin? I need not multiply examples. It 
seems to me that the most original—that is, the least 
imitative—people are the Chinese, and we see where 
their originality has led them. Imitation is education, 
and education itself is, in the main, imitation. Wal- 
lace, and after him many other zoologists have tanght 
us what a vole imitation and mimiery play in the 
preservation of life in nature. We shudder to think 
what might have been our fate, in this cannibalistic 
age of nations, had we been always consistently 


original, Imitation has certainly been a means of our 
salvation.” 


Decay of manners, due to laxity of disci- 
pline, is another frequent charge laid at the 
door of the Japanese students. The amount 
of esprit-de-corps in the large public schools 
is considerable, and teachers as well as stu- 
(lents have to bow to the force of school public | 
opinion. “ Hlsewhere it is the master who * 
expels a boy, here it is the boy who expels a 
master.” Strikes are of frequent occurrence. 
And yet, beyond admonition and persuasion, 
there is practically no system of punishment, 
We in India are quite familiar with the 
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complaint, but Professor Sharp has himself 
shown that it is not bad manners, but some- 
thing very different, which is really resented. 
He says :--—- 


“Tt is no doubt very wrong fora young man to be 
, conceited, but after all, the failing is not confined to 


Indian B.A.'s; and it may be suspected that the so-_ 


ealled ‘conecit’ is often only that measure of self- 
respect and independence which the student has 
learnt to acquire in a well-conducted college.” 

We find that even so far back as 1887, the 
Indian Government was exercised over this 
problem, and in a letter addressed to the local 
governments observed that tendencies un- 
favourable to discipline “are probabl y insepar- 
able from that emancipation of thought which 
is one of the most noticeable features of our. 
educational system.” But the recent Univer- 
sities Commission very properly remarked 
that Indian students are rarely guilty of dis- 
order. The circular recently issued over the 
signature of Sir Herbert Risley, which intends 
to turn our University students into harmless, 
and I may add, worthless youths, can hardly 
be justified in the light of what is permitted 
to students in Japan and other countries, and 
the contrast between a free and a subject 
people even ina matter like this is not with- 
out its lessons.* 

The health of the students, and their 
physical training, form the subject of 
special care with the authorities in 
Japan. Medical examinations of the stu- 
dents are carried out twice a year. Military 
drill, gymnastic exercises, fencing and wrest- 
ling, outdoor sports, long walks, climbing 
mountains and visiting distant temples, are 
the exercises most in vogue. The practice of 
Judo (the modernised form of Jiu-jutsu) is 
. systematically encouraged. One cannot help 
thinking in this connection of the attempt 


* In a recent issue of ihe London Times has been published an ac- 
count of the damage done to public buildings by the Oxford wnder- 
graduates, who lighted a huge bonfire to celebrate the victory gained 
by Christ Chureh at the boat race. The damage is estimated at over 
fivo thousand rupees, Yet not a single arrest was made, though the 
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which is being made in Bengal to ou down 
lathi-play with the aid of the Gurkhas, 

The questions which are discus3sec in teach- 
ers’ conventions are as follow: “hat shall 
we do to encourage the spirit of ¢'cry zamong 
the youth of the nation? Shall rez gains be 
used in school military actions, oz wooden 
ones? In 1894 the education depertment of 
Japan issued instructions for the int->duetion 
of military songs in primary schoois. In Ben- 
gal we have in their stead circwars prohibit- 
ing Bande Mataram songs. “'Th2 cistym of 
marching children off to welcome c° 1! id fare- 
well to official or distinguished reisors is 
discouraged” in Japan. We all know that the 
exact opposite is the case in Incia. The 
moral text-books prescribed by the edacetion 
department and universally in use ia Japan 
contain illustrated articles and stcties on 
such subjects as these: the flag of the rising 
sun; courage (illustrated by military and 
naval scenes); loyalty (troops fighi:ng for 
their emperor); the public good; patriotism; 
self-sacrifice; independence; seli-zcspect ; 
national holidays ; national duty ; se.f-govern- 
ment: election of representatives ; t1= ec ns- 
titution; duty to the community; oilitary 
service ; the state; the public services end 
rights; esprit-de-corps. How many 0. thse 
subjects have a chance of being taken 1p by 
the Indian writer who wants to have Liz bcok 
approved by the Government text-bock com- 
mittees? Again, the authorities in India 
seem to be repenting of their religiocs neu- 
trality, and feeling the necessity of impa-tiag 
religious instruction in schools and ecllges. 
In Japan, while the formation of characzsr in 
public and private life by moral teachizg is 
every Where insisted on, the public schod:s are 
not allowed to impart any kind of re izious 
teaching, although the government arc tke 


police was present in strong force, and the only way in vhich ne . 
rowdyism of the students was sought to be put down was by .crming 
f jet of water on them from the fire-engine which was browgr: thee 


to check their incendiary frolies.. 
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people belong to the same religious persua- 
sion, The greatest living statesman of Japan, 
Marquis Ito, holds very pronounced views on 
the subject. 

“T regard religion itself as quite unnecessary fora 
nation’s life.* What is religion but superstition, and 
therefore a possible source of weakness to tne aation? 
“Tt would be the height of folly to invoke the aid of 
religion...... The modern progress of Japan is partly 
due to the fact that all religious entanglements have 
been wisely avoided in the domains of education and 
polities. Look at those oriental countries which are 
stil ina state of religious bondage. Do we not ob- 
serve in them that religious prejudice .still constitutes 
a fatal barrier to the introduction of an intelligent 
system of administration ?......Phe important thing is 
to conserve the national morality.” 

And with regard-to it, Japan considers the 
mora] ideals of her own country to be dis- 
tinctly superior to the results of Christian 
religion in the West. 

Students and instructors are sent abroad 
in hundreds every year, and the allowances 
which they receive from their Government 
are much-more liberal than those on which 
Indian students are expected to proceed to 
England. The Japanese studenis take up 
every conceivable subject in the foreign Uni- 
versities, whereas Indian students are sent 
only to compete for the Civil Service exami- 
natious, though of late a few technical scholar- 
ships have been established. Another feature 
of Japanese school life which is worthy of 
note is that 

“the alumni of any large institution seem to hold 
together well, frequently revisiting it, or else holding 
gatherings of their own on its anniversary dars, 
frequently maintaining a magazine of their own, fre- 
quently also bestowing gifts and mementos on their 
old school.” 

Comparing the Japanese with the Indian 
student, Professor Sharp says :—“ There is no 
reason to suppose that the average Japanese 
student is abler than the Indian: on the con- 
trary, the Hindu intellect is probably the 


» This shallow view of religion only shows a conspicuous defect in 
the Japanese character and culture.—Ed., A. BR. 
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keener and the sharper of the twe.” Thi 
Japanese have no taste or aptitude for mathe 
matics and philosophy, the two subjects in 
which Indians excel. Over against the advan 
tage which the Japanese student possesses i) 
the fact that his education is conducted in 
the vernacular, may be set down the othe 
fact that “the Japanese alphabet is the mos: 
complicated and uncertain system of writing 
under which poor humanity groans.” . Thi 
written and spoken characters do not corres 
pond and the nature of the language thu: 
places a considerable stumbling block in the 
way of education. “It may also be said tha 
the Indian tests are unduly stiff,” continue: 
the learned professor, and they are going to bi 
nade stiffer still under the new Universitie 
Aci. This, however, is not. sufficient to ex 
plain the poverty of the results achieved it 
India as opposed to the brilliant successes o 
the Japanese in all deparments of humar 
activity. More than ten years ago, the late 
Mr. A. M. Bose, from his place in the Bengal 
Couneil, said :- - 
“Tremember well twenty-five years ago meeting 
one of the first bateh of students sent from Japan t 
Europe. I was then a student at Cambridge. Onk 
eoud hardly dream then of the wonderful intellectua 
and material progress which has followed the inauv 
guration of that bold experiment by the Japanesc 
Government, ........60. [ believe, Sir, in the intellectual 
eapacity of my countrymen......... Il believe that capa- 
city is not inferior to that of the Japanese, and that 
what Japan. has achieved, India, too, may achieve.” 
That belief has alas! no chance of being 
put to the test in a hurry. The recommen- 
cations of the Public Service Commission 
remain a dead letter, and our present, Secre- 
tary of State has already learnt, from what 
sources is not known, that we could not carry 
on the work of administration for a week, 
Yo us it seems that the different results in 
Japan aud in India can only be accounted for 
by the difference in the policy of the respect- 
ive Governments which control Education 
in the two countries. The aim of the one is 
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to turn out a perfect and complete man, 
strong and self-reliant, that of the other is to 
create subordinates in Government and mer- 
cantile offices, so as to render the work of 
foreign administration and exploitation possi- 
ble. 

* In the opiuion of Professor Sharp, though 
the Japanese have no fault to find with the 
mental powers of the [ndian students, and 
even compliment them on the excellence of 
their Hinglish, the Indian students have not 
_ produced a very favourable impression in 
Japan, as some of them have denounced the 
political condition of India and fallen foul of 
the British people with whom the Japanese 
are in alliauce. Except a few students of 
Buddhism and Sanskrit, nobody in Japan, in 
the Professor’s opinion, takes any interest in 
India. But the Indian students all told the 
professor that the Japanese were very kind 
to them. And we read in the papers that so 
distinguished an authority on education as 
Count Okuma presided over the latest Sivaji 
celebration at Tokio. The Professor’s remarks 
on this subject must, therefore, be taken with 
a grain of salt. He winds up with the follow- 
ing warning and advice to the Indian students 
who may think of visiting Japan: — 

‘First, there is very little room for them; secondly, 
they will find the language a great difficulty; thirdly, 
ifthey can bear the cost of going to England or 
America, they will probably do better for themselves 
in the end ; and fourthly, if they must go to Japan, 
they should arrange for a preliminary study of the 
language, wid give as long a notice as they ean to the 
Director of the Institution they wish to join. in order 
that a place nay be reserved for them if possible.” 





























Among the more salient points of contrast 
between the Indian and tbe Japanese systems 
of education noticed by Mr. Sharp, are the 
following: (1) the uniformity of the Japanese 
system ; (2) the use of the vernacular through- 
out both as medium and subject of instruction; 
(3) the formal moral teaching; (4) the promi- 
nence given to compulsory pnysical 
training ; (5) the wide range of subjects 
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prescribed and provided for"; (6) uae absence 
of colossal public examinations; (7) the 
systematic organization of techriea tnstruc- 
tion ofall kinds ; (8) the great diffezeace in the 
seale of expenditure; and (9) th= absence 9f 
prizes and scholarships, the last .se.ng due to 
the desire to discourage undue sompetition. 
The best scholars are excused tieir fees, and 
needy students are provided by the numerous 
Students’ Aid Societies with loaz ssholarships 
to be subsequently repaid |r sducaticual 
work. | 

While Japan is straining every verve to 
bring education to the door of every/man and 
woman, and spending all that :je can to make 
that education as complete a3 possible the 
Government of India, after “nuch cogitation 
and deliberation, solemnly Istd down in the 
year of grace 1904, that the system of putlic 
instruction inaugurated in Trdia ‘is upon she 
whole powerful for good.’ Cne would think 
that in recognising the princ*pls shat edueca- 
ticn is wholesome and that peopls should be 
educated, government mig t assume a less 
cautious attitude without fear cf cortradic- 
tion. But we in India alwa ;s discover a truth 
when it has become too ole ‘e7 use among the 
nations of the West and ‘ms been discarded 
by them in favour of some higher truth, and 
the discovery that educstion is beneficial, 
belated though it be, is nor «ithout :ts value. 
For it has led to the recoguisior of the utter 
inadequacy of the present =ystem of education, 
and the true solution of (he problem. “The 
wider extension of educa..cno in India is chiefly 
a matter of increased expenditure; and any 
material improvement of its quality is largely 
dependent upon the sae condit.on.” This 
being the deliberate op.p-on of the Govern- 
ment, we may hope thes some sLars of the 
attention of the Finance Liinister will now be 
diverted to the subjecz ci education. “The 
most striking, as well a- the -east satisfactory: 
feature (of the quin amtenanium 
the yeay 1902) was tke co.nparatively small 
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increase of expefiditure on primary schools.” 
And to remedy this defect, “the Government 
of India fully accept the proposition that the 
active extension of primary education is one 
of the most important duties of the State.” 
We learn that steps have been taken by Mn. 
Morley and Lord Minto to mature a scheme 
for making primary education free, though 
the public would like to see it made both free 
and compulsory, as is going to be done in 
Baroda. ‘srants are also being made to 
private cclleges for constructing properly 
equipped laboratories. Though in this way 
a small beginning has been made, a@ much 
more considerable outlay, systematically in- 
curred for a series of years, and a more 
enthusiastic aud energetic devotion to the 
cause of education on the part of the powers 
that be, will be necessary to make up leeway 
and cover lost ground. The energies of the 
government at present seem to be taken up 
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HEIs destiny of a language, which is the mother- 
tongue of something like 80 millions of peo- 
ple im North India, hardly rests with a liter- 

ary society whose affairs are directed by a committee 
consisting of about 20 members. Yet in an age 
when the printing press plays such an important 
part in most great movements, an association such 
as the Nagari Prachariui Sabha has distinet ‘possibil- 


‘ ities beford it in influencing, and possibly even in 


directing, the future of Hindi. 


. *This article is compiled mainJy from ‘ The Educational System of 


Japan’ by W. I. Sharp, Professor of Philosophy, Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. ‘The volume was published last year, from the office of the 
Director-General of Educetion in India. ‘The price is Rs. 3-4-0, and 
considering that it is an octavo volume of over five hundred pages, 
it may be called cheap. {1 is an excellent production, complete in 
every detail, though rather official in the tone of its references to 
Indian siudents. Other. books and publications, which have been 


‘from unnecessary weariness.~—-Tue Weiter. 


entirely by the attempt to crush out the 
(livine enthusiasm of youth by Swadeshi per- 
secutions and repressive circulars. It is in no 
mood to direct its attention to those things 
which are of real benefit to the student. 
Whether it will be able to carry out the policy 
of expansion adumbrated in the Government 
Resolution of 1904 remains, therefore, to be 
secn. Sympathy, so much talked of but so 
rare in official action, is the keynote of all 
progress in that direction. The want of prac- 
tical sympathy with the aims and aspirations | 
of the Indian community has given rise toa 
number of national schools in Bengal, which 
inay have a more glorious career before them 
than government schools and colleges, Upon 
whether government will read aright the signs 
of the times and beable to keep pace with the 
spirit of the age depends the future success 
of its educational policy.* 











Y, 


Lhe Nagari Pracharini Sabha-has a wide programme 
and large ambitions, and the feurteen ‘years of its 
history gives clear evidence that it is not an associa- 
tion of vain dreamers, or.of babblers, but of honest 
sane workers. Some of its hopes may ‘be doomed 
to disappointment or be fulfilled in a modilied form, 
some of its views may be open to discussion, or even, 
in the opinion of some, to criticism, but the work it 
has already accomplished, both as regards its quanti- 
ty and quality, warrants a reasonable hope that its 
consulted, referred to, or quoted from, are—Occasional Report No. 4,) 
published from the same Office, ~ Quinquennial Review on Indian 
Education * (1897---93 to 1901—2), ‘ Census of India, 1901," Vol. I, 
aleutta Gazette (budget <peeches), ‘Japan by the Japanese’ (edited by 


Alfred Stead). I have generally avoided acknowledging the sources 
of my quotations in the body of the article in order to save the reader 
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usefulness in the future may be wide and effective. 
[t is just 14 years ago that a few young fellows 

started the Sabha asa literary club. 

society not only with a large and distinguished mem- 


It is nowa 


hership, but fostering projects which touch various 
interests and range over a wide area. 

At thé close of its first. year (1894) it had a mem- 
bership of 82 and an income of Rs. 158. Tn its 14th 
Report, for the year 1906-07, itis able to record a 


menibership of 681 and an income of over Rs, 9,000. - 


A very interesting feature of the 14 years’ history of 
the Sabha is, that some of those whose names appear 
in the first report have not only steadily maintained 
their connexion with the Sabha, but have done splen- 
did service during its successful course. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Pt. Sudbakar Dvivediis up to the present 
time the President, and is not merely a figure head, 
but one who has done much solid hard work. Babu 
Radhakrisbna Das, who. passed away only a few 
months ago, had throughout all the years of the Sabha’s 
existence spent his strength and great abilities freely 
in the Sabha’s service. It is well nigh impossible to 
speak too warmly of his loyalty and labours. Babu 
Syamsundar Das las perhaps been the hardest worker 
of all, for many years he was Honorary Secretary, 
and though now enjoying the title of Vice-President, 


not only is his interest in the Sabha as great as | 


ever, but his varied abilities and unflagging energy 
aro lavishly devoted to the aims and activities of the 
Sabha. The other Vice-President, Babu Govinda Das, 
has also rendered valuable service of various kinds. 
Without attempting to enumerate the names of 
those residing in other places, whose great services to 
the Sabha might claim notice, such as, e.g., the Hon. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and Pt. Shyambelhari 


Misra, the number of those who, in Benares itself, have 


been associated with the Sabha, and worked with it, 
speaks powerfully as to the calibre of the Sabha. 
Take such names, e.g., as Babu Indranarayan Singh, 
Pt. Lakshmi Shankar Misra, Babu Bhagwan Das, Babu 
Durga Prashad, Babu Jagannath Das (Ratnakar), Babu 
Joogal Kishore, Babu Thakur Prashad, Pt. Kishori Lal 
Goswami, Pt. Ram Narayan Misra, Babu Kartik Pra- 
shad, Babu Ramkrishna Barma, Babu Madho Prasad. 

The names of such European scholars as Dr. Grier- 
son, Dr. Hoernle, and Dr. Thibaut are also found 
among the Sabha’s membership. 


Y 


-or two of these points later on. Fo- tae present wt 
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In its earlier days the Sabhathed ts meetngs i 
humble and very limited premises .. a back strget o 
Bula Nala, but since 1904 if has z<ccapred a fine build 
ing of its own, which leaves nothing -o be desired 
(except the payment of the dekt stl] resting on it) 
The site is an exceedingly good oae—a corner cf the 
Municipal Gardens—, and forms with the central 
Telegraph Office, right opposite, cad the Kotweli ana 
‘Town Hall, close by, quite ax inzpocing group of 
buildings. The Sabha Hall does no. itterly ec-ipso 
these other public buildings, but takes no unworthy 
place by their side, the blush o7 :ts compara.ively 
new brick work is only one of molesuy not of sheme. 
The premises comprise a good cer-ra Imll for meet- 
ings, a library and reading room, 1 roomy office with 
a store room at the back of it, ard tro other recom: 
The buildings were admifably pznred and are 
every way suited to the purposes for which they ve 
erected. 

The site, buildings, and furminae cost abou 
Rs, 22,000, and by far the greater zazt of this amo-m 
has been paid off, there is stil], Lowever, a deLt of 
about Rs. 6,000 to be paid off. Wall aot some of the 
patrons of Hindi extinguish this dext and distingaish 
themselves. It would be a great refief tc the Sa‘sha, 
and surely there are some who m'z2h5 ses it free to 
go on its career witraminelled by thx Ns. 3,000 deo. 

What are the aims and the sexe of the worl. of 
the Sabha? These have been stated by one, wh» is 
evidently keen on a jingle, as “ Hindi ka uddhar, 
sudhar aur prachar,’’ the redemptios, reformation axd 
extension of Hindi. Something may 52 caid on one 
confine ourselves to a review of whas hes teen unde> 
taken and the methods pursued, an= cn attempt to 
appreciate the success which has attemled them. ‘The 
lies along which the Sabha has meml= vorked are 
the following :— 

1. By meetings and correspondences .0 enlist the 
sympathies, and unite the efforts, of ose interested 
in the use of and development of Hinc . 

2, ‘lo promote the publication cl good texts of 
old Hindi books, and to produce (or zei produced, 
and publish, good new ones. 

’ 3, By its regular organ The Nazar: Eracharini 
Patrika, and by occasional circulars an= pam oklets, te 
ventilate questions affecting Hindi. 
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4. To encourage the study of Hindi in Educational 
{nstitutions, 

5. By communications with the Government, aud 
1 other ways, to-secure for Hindi its right place in 
the Courts and in public business. 

4... To prosecute, and encourage,- the search for 
old usmdi Mss, and to publish reports of such re- 
searches, 

7. To foster the study of Hindi in Benares itself 
by the maintenance of a Library and Reading Room. 

Without preserving the above order, we may give 
in somewhat more detail, some of the achievements 
of the Sabha. 

“T. Pusurcarioys. Perhaps the Sabha’s most seri- 
ous undertaking im original work is the production 
Pea 
“Tue Hinpt Scuuentivic GLossary.” 
us-looking, but very neat, volume of 359 pages, 
itblished in 1906, represents much solid work. It 
vas first taken up in 1898 and steadily carried through. 
Mxisting material was utilized, but a task of consi- 
werable maguitude lay before the Sabha. It vould 
be invidious to mention the names of some of those 
who helped in this enterprise, and we can hardly 
attempt to enumerate all. 
sonsisted in collecting English words for which Hindi 


This unpreten- 


The preliminary work 
quivalents were to be found. Then came tentative 
editions, committees, correspondence, consultctions, 
und revisions, until, ander the editorship of Babu 
Syamsundar Das, the work was carried through the 
yress and oublished in 1906. There are 7 sec- 
ions in the book dealing with technical terms in 


ry, Mathematics, Physics, and Philosophy, containing 
total or over 10,000 English words, and over 16,000 
Hindi equivalents. Hindi,of course, must here be 
used in a broad sense, for Sanskrit has been largely 
indented on; Urdu and English words are also not 
infrequently used, and this is as if should be, when 
a thing and its name come into the market or into 
the domain of knowledge, together which had not pre- 
viously been current, there is no wisdom in fabricat- 
ing anew name. Again, when a name has come into 
general use, though, etymologically, it may not be 
severely exact, it savours of little but pedantry to 
try and replace if by another which, to the majority 
of hearers and readers, will be unintelligible. 


eography, Astronomy, Political Economy, Chemis-. 


— 
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Two of the points explained in the preface are very 
indicative of the sound character of the undertaking 
(1) It is realized that this attempt must necessarily be 
marked by imperfections, it is pioneer work, tenta- 


tive. (2) It is most refreshing to find the editor after 


_ the 8 years of the labour of the compilers, talking of 


a second and revised edition. This isa true note of 
progress. 


The book does nut, of course, cover the whole 
range of Science, many Sciences find no place in it. 
Itis just open to question whether “Scientific Glos- 
sary’ is tbe best naine that could be chosen; it Is 
rather a Glossary of Technical ‘Terms, for Philosophy 
can hardly be called a Science. Another question 
worth considering is whether the whole contents 
might not advantageously be brought under one 
This 


would save the repetition of such a word as Machine, 


alphabetical arrangement instead of seven. 


under Political Leonomy, Mathematies, and Physics. 
Or, again, 1t might not occur to some to look for the 
equivalent of HWstimate under Mathematics. Others 
might demur to regarding “Suicide” and ‘ Prevari- 
cation” as peculiarly associated with Philosophy. 
One alphabetical arrangement for the entire vocabu- 
lary, without classifying the words under different 
sections, would obviate all such difticulties, | 


However, we have in the Scientific Glossary a - 
splendid hit of work, and it will, we trust, lead on to 
a still more comprehensive and generally accepted 
terminology as the years roll on. 


Priray: Raz Raso. The collating and publication 
of the text of this very valuable item in Hindi litera- 
ture, with notes, carefully prepared ‘‘ contents,” 
dissertations atthe end of each section, and abbre- 
viated paraphrases or summaries of the chapters, is 
an undertaking deserving the gratitude of all students 
of Hindi, Some 1,200 pages of this work have already 
been published, a further substantial instalment is in 
the press, and it is hoped to complete the enterprise 
in2 years. Such a book as this must necessarily 
secure but a limited number of purchasers and, possi- 
bly, a still more limited number of readers, for both 
time and ability are necessary to spell out the archaic 
Hindi of this bard who wrote 700 years ago. The 
work is well printed and will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the library of any Hindi scholar. 
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Tuts! Das’ Rawayana orn Rawowarit Manas. An- 
other laudable piece of work done by the Sabha is 
the publication of this fine edition of Tulsi Das’ 
immortal poem. An endeavour has been made to 
give the purest text which diligent research and care- 
ful collation could produce. There is an introduction, 
and some footnotes giving Various Readings. The 
book is adorned with reproductions of numerous 
pictures from the magnificent manuscript copy of the 
Tulsikrit Ramayan in the library of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Benares, which he graciously allowed 
the Sabha to have photographed for the purpose. 
The Indian Press, Allahabad, is to be congratulated 
on the printing of this book.* We have not seen any 
Hindi book so well printed as is this. 


Space will not allow us to give a description of 
all the useful books published by the Sabha. Two 
Reading Books (Bhasha Sar Sangrah) and a Hindi 
Letter-writer (Patra Bodh) did good service in their 
day. Quite recently a Reading Book for women 
(Banita-binod) was undertaken at the request of, and 
-financially lelped by, His Highness the Raja of Bhinga, 
who has in many ways helped the Sabha from time 
to time. The latest production is a short History of 
~ Western Philosophy (Yuropiya Darshan). A consider- 
able number of smaller books and booklets (original 
and translations) have also been. published. These 
are not all equal in value, but they all come within 
the compass of the Sabha’s endeavour to encourage 
the production of Hindi literature. 


Two books of great importance-~a Hindi Dictionary 
and a Hindi Grammar—-have long been on the pyro- 
gramme of the Sabha. The publication of a compre- 
hensive Dictionary and a really sound Grammar 
should greatly increase the Sabha’s fame, and greatly 
benefit the Hindi public. 


II, Prrropicats. Tae Parriks. From the year 
1896 the Sabha has issued a Quarterly paper—The 
Nagari Pracharini Pairika. This is mainly devoted 
to the publication of original articles with brief notices 
‘of the Sabha’s business, meetings, etc. It has now 
been decided to publish the Patrika monthly, and it 


is to be hoped that with more news about the work. 


of the Sabha and its plans, a wider interest in the 


% The Indian Press is also the publisher of this work, having met 
all the expenses of its publication. Editor, M. R. 
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Sabha’s work may be aroused anda lar2=r u:erabership 
secured. 

During the 11 years of its existence some able and 
useful articles on a variety of subjects <ave azpeared. 
The articles have dealt not only wiza Himdi and 
Sanscrit literature, but interesting sl et biographies 


‘ have heen given, also papers on Histor> Topography, 


Archeology and Science. 
printed. 


An occasion poem also is 
This magazine, regularly fcr-vardel to all 
the members of the Sabha, offers qrte a literary 
education, and probably opens out to manv lines of 
interest which are not suggested by the crdinary 
newspaper, and are far healthier than tre geet mass 
of Hindi novels which play such an imp rtaal part in 
the literature issued from many of the E adi presses. 

THE GRANTH MaLA.—For the last six reurs 07 so ail- 
other quarterly has been published called the ‘tranth- 
mala, and is sent to all who subscribe =s, 3 or more 
yearly to the Sabha. This Granthmeia ‘s mainly 
devoted to the publication of old and ¢ »mnatatively 
rare books, many of which have only existed -n manus- 
cript. To secure copies of such works, ~9 ccllite and 
edit them is by uo means an easy task, 2.1 tue Sabha 
has. already accomplished much for -vhich Hindi 
scholars do well to be grateful. Itis 9» he hope 
that through the efforts of the Sabha rmar arther 
valuable works may be unearthed ancl sec the Lght in 
the Granthmala. There probably le i ten away in 
Rajputana, and other provinces, many tnpuitlished 
works, which, if not of great literary marit, (ciough 
literary merit-loes not always secure rec~snitiea and 
publicity), may contain much matter of gr-vti wale for 
the elucidation’ of the political and re gieu= and 
literary history of India. 

Among the works which have appes ‘ed. me or 
two may be briefly mentioned. Chacdreveti (a 
translation from the Sanskrit by Sadal M s-a) is very 
valuable from a literary standpoint, as Scdai vas a 
contemporary and fellow-worker with ~2liwii. and, 
therefore, presents Hindi at a very interest-ag Do nt in 
its development. Akharawat by Malik ‘“Iulasamad 
Jayasi is another interesting work. Mahi-e. Mridnbani 
is a collection of Hindi poems by womer, anc. riould 
prove stimulating at the present time, when th2 in- 
tellectual development of woman is takir. such an 
important place in the Reform movemext io India. 


Two works of Dadu, (The Bari and Sabac  heve alao 
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appeared In all something like 14 works have been 
publishec in the Granthmala up to the present. 

TI. fearow ror Hinpr Manusceiers. It 1s some 
12 or 14 years ago that the Sabha approached the 
Government and the Asiatic Society of Bengal in the 
hope of cetting them to carry on this work in conjunc- 
tion with the search for Sanscrit MSS. which was 
already Leing prosecuted. .Favourable responses were 
received and something was done, but nothing at all 
commensurate with the importance of the inatter- 
Tt was parhaps inevitable that scholars whose interests 
centred around Sanskrit should greatly subordinate 
the interests of what they would regard as only Ver- 
nacwlar works. 

Since that time, however, substantial progress has 
heen mede. In 1899, the Government agreed to make 
a grant to the Sabha to help it to carry out this 
search for Hindi MSS., and also arranged to publish 
the reports which the Sabha should furnish. The 
indefatigable Babu Syamsundar Das was placed in 
charge of this important department of the Sabha’s 
operaticns, and has more than justified the wisdom 
of the choice. Already 4 carefully prepared Reports 
(1900—03) have been printed and published, another 
is on the point -of being issued, (just issued as we go 
to press) and a sixth is in the press. 

Tn the four volumes which lie before us there are 
notices of over 500 MSS. A brief description of each 
is given—the name of the book, probable date and 
_authorehip, a. description of the size and condition 
of the MS., the subject of the work, and the opening 
andl ecneluding lines printed in Hindi. Useful and 
illumirative appendices are added, and some repro- 
ductioas of photographs of pages of peculiarly inter- 
esting MSS. Each volume is provided with. care- 
fully prepared alphabetical indexes of the names of 
both authors and works. 


A review of some of the volumes, and also private’ 


letters which we have seen; by such scholars as Dr. 
Hoerrle, Mr. Griffiths, Pundit Aditya Ram Bhaita- 
charya, Prof. Barth, and Prof. Pischel, clearly shew 
in what high estimation this work (and the way in 
whicl itis being carried out) is held by men who are 
experis in such matters. 

By a new arrangement, which the Government has 
aceerted, it is hoped that the Reports will gain in 
interest, and in use for future reference. The area, 
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in which the search is to be carried ont has been 
mapped out, and it is intended to concentrate the re- 
search in a apecial direction for 3 years at a time, and 
then issue a Report whieh will thns cover one division. 
This will give a measnre of completeness to each 
Report, as each will contain an account of all works 
found within a certain territory. Whether, however, 
the search in any division is complete or not at the 
end of 3 years, the Government requires a Report 
to be then issued. The programme embraces a wide 
area and reaches to 1925. With larger funds at the 
Sabha’s disposal this programme could he carried out 
more epeedily. 


IV. Epvoationar.—The Sabha has done wisely 
in refraining from the attempt to establish any school 
ofits own. It can do better work by trying to influ- 
ence existing institutions, and it should always be 
remembered that education is by no means confined 
to teaching in schools. 


Prizes are offered year by year for Nagari hand- 
writing, also for Hindi essays on various subjects. 
Some attempts have also been made, and not unsuc- 
cessftlly, to provide Hindi Reading Books, ete. 


VY. Naoartin tar Courts.—It was long felt that 
in those parts of India in which Hindi is the langu- 
age of the great bulk of the people, the Nagari, no 
less than the Persian character, should he allowed in 
presenting petitions, etc., in the Courts, and that Gov- 
ernment papers addressed to the people should be 
issuel in -a language and character “ understanded 
of the people.” His Honour the Lieutenant-Gevernor 
(The Hon. Sir A. P. MacDonnell) was addressed on the 
subject when he visited Benares in 1895. Without 
giving any pledge as to what the government might 
do, His Honour expressed his willingness to consider 
the matter. In 1898 a strong and representative De- 
putation waited on His Honour, and received not only 
a careful hearing but a most hopeful response. Fis 
Honour admitted the apparent justice of the claims 
urged, buf said that any change in existing regulations 
could be effected only after most careful enquiries 
and patient consideration of all that such a change 
would involve. Such enquiries were instituted and 
after mature deliberation results were reached which 
gave rise to the issue ©! the following orders, dated 
April 18th, 1900. 





“AVAVAVILY ‘SSYMq NVIGNI 


DYQDS MivYyoid Livboy “Yuopisadd 
‘IGM ATAG UVMVHCAS LIGNVG AVAHOVdOHVNVHVIV 


Haveqrye spyqug vyy fo tapunog 
“HONIS MVHCVGVY) OVE ALVT AH, 
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“ (1) All persons may present their petitions ar complaints either 
in tho Nagari or in the Persian character, as they shall desire. 

‘““ (2) All summonses, proclamations and the like in vernacular 
issuing to the public from the courts or from revenue officials shall 
be in the Persthn and Nagari characters, and the portion in the latter 
shall invariably be filled up as well as that in the former. 

(3) No one shall be appointed except in a purely English Office, to 
y ministerial appointment after one vear from the date of this reso- 
Intion unless he knows both Hindi and Urdu; and any one appointed 
in the mterval who knows one of these languages but not the other, 
shall be require’ to qualify in the Ianguage which he does not 




























know within one year of his appointment,” 


It was hardly to be expected that such an innova- 
tion as this would meet with no opposition. Conser- 
vatism is strong in most countries, it seems peculiarly 
rampant in India, or was. Tlowever, steady progress 
has been made. The Sabha has appointed some 
muharrirs to attend the courts and write petitions for 
the unletiered in their own language. Iifforts have 
also been made to precure publicity for the Govern- 
ment rulings on this subject. Vigilance 
“moreover, has had to be carried on to prevent subordi- 
nates making ineficctive the rights granted by the 


work, 


Government. 

In Gwalior, Indore, and other Native States, Hindi 
has taken its proper place as the Court language 

VI. Lrerary anp Reapixe Roow. The Library is 
the outcome of one of the earliest efforts of the Sabha. 
In the first report published we read of the help 
afforded in this matter by such men as Babu Ramdin 
Singh of the Kharg Bilas Press, Bankipore, and Babu 


Benares. 

The late Babu Gadadhar Singh greatly interested 
himself in the Library, and on his death left to it his 
own library and also some property. | 

Among the most recent contibutors to ‘the Library 
may be mentioned Seth Khemraj Shri Krishna Das of 
Bombay who is making a present of Rs. 500 worth of 
books. CT 

Tn this Library there are at present 4,153 books, and 
it is probably the best collection of Hindi books that 
xists in the U.P. The English books in the Library 
are not numerous but are valuable books of reference. 


Both the Library and Reading Room are freely 
used. 

VIi. Space will not permit of mention being made 
of all that the Sabha has undertaken from time to 


Ramkrishna Barma of the Bharat Jiwan Press, | 


lime, It has collected information ani pukzishod 
pamphlets and booklets on various subjezis conne. (- 
ed with the Hindi language and Hite-atnre. For 
instance, in about 1900 it issued, first in “indi, aftcr- 
wards in Iinglish, a report on “certain questions ecn- 
nected with the style and grammar of Hadi.” This 
was produced after careful enquiries anc lengthen: d 
deliberation, and was an endeavour to fix certair rules 
on such matters as the transliteration of wcrds fron 
other languages into Hindi, the method 02 -vzitira tle 
suffixes forming the various cases of the Nonn, the 
forms to he adopted in the ease of Sanekrit -vorus 
which had become current in Hindi in a sormpte 
form, ete. 

The Sabha could, of course, give no arthorLatire 
utterance or mandate on such questicas. Some 
writers will ‘ gang their own gait,” Jet th: Gabla sey 
what it -may, and it would be a sorry Say for the 
Hiterature of any country when style and 2.2:thod were 
bound hand and foot (the latter would aprlv eperially 
to poetry, IT’ suppose); but the ventilati-n of sucr 
questions is exceedingly useful, and the publicaticn 
of the consensus of opinion of scholars r: no little 
value. 

An exeeedingly good Magie Lantern ani « numbcr 
of valuable slides have recently been acqu red hr tha 
Sabha. The liberality of Babu Moti Chand as aso cf 
the Municipality and District Boards, eczablec the 
Sabha to purchase.these. It is anticipazed tha this 
Lantern and slides may prove of much zervier fez 
lectures and for general educational work using this 
word mits broadest meaning. Mr. Radic:, the Co.- 
lector of Benares,:helped.the Sabha in thie nz-:tter, 
and has in many ways manifested his xeaciners to 
further its ‘work. 

An. endeavour has been made to utilize ths lacterz 
and-slides-in a series of “ Popular Lectures _n Ejind., 
on Scientific, Literary and other subjecte, ut zp to 
the present this endeavour has proved bu: « limiter. 


success. The Lectures have been good, buzz! too few 


It is not easy to secure the-services of mer best —ttec. 


to give such lectures, and to arrange a reg=lar series. 


Tt is hoped that a new attempt may be made nex. 
winter, and that it will be. attended with greater sue- 
CeBS. 

Some reference must be made to a movement ‘witl. 
which the Sabha, though not wholly resporsible hac 
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had nota little td do. We refer to the effort now 
being made to get one character adopted for all the 
languages of India, and frequently this is quietly 
transmuted into the still larger “order” of one lan- 
guage for all India. Nagari would be the character 
and Hindi the language. It is not necessary to enter 
into the history of the movement. The subject was 
mooted long ago in the pages of the Sabha’s Patrika 
and in the Saraswati, and the “ Ek lipi vistar Parishad” 
has also warmly advocated the adoption of the Nagari 
character. The breadth of the movemens is indicated 
by the fact that some of its warmest supporters are 
not those whose birth and education would incline 
them to Hindi and Nagari, but men from East and 
West, such as the Hon. Mr. Justice Sarada Charan 
Mitra, Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt, Mr. B. G. Tilak, 
Prof. N. B. Ranade and Mr. A. 8. Dasai. Quite 
recently 2 monthly magazine has been started (The 
Devanagar) to champion this cause, and the first 
number contains articles in some eight different 
languages but all printed in the Nagari character. 
Certainly not a few advantages would accrue from 
the currency of one character for the mumerous lan- 
cuages of India, and the fact that, through Sanskrit, the 
Devanagari character is more or less known throughout 
the whole continent, is a strong argument for the 
Nagari above any other character. If any one charac- 
ter is to be adopted then Nagari can establish a far and 
away better claim than that of any other vernacular. 
Our own feeling is, however, that this question of one 
eharacter will never loom sufficiently large as to stir 
up a wide-reaching enthusiasm, it will necessarily be 
merged in the far broader and incaleulably more 
important one of one lenguage. Ifthe best national 
aspirations in the various parts of India are to be 
realized, one of the most pressing needs is a common 
medium for the expression of thought. If from North 
and South and East and West men are to confer 
freely, by the printed page and by speech, then a 
common character is of small service, it is one lungu- 
age that is wanted. By this alone can fellowship find 
articulate expression and united movements be sus- 
tained. Unmoved, we believe, by any national 
‘prejudice, we are driven to the conclusion that the 
one language for India, if one there is to be, (and we 
certainly regard this as desirable), will be English. 
This is not a question of advocacy bu; of common- 
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sens2 observation, we simply note what is being 
quietly and effectively worked out year by year. 

The advantages of English are many and cogent. 
It already is the medium for communication among 
the best educated in all parts of India, again there is | 
a vast literature to hand, a literature which probably 
contains more about the history, religion, liter 
ture, philosophy, and antiquities of India than any 
vernacular, possibly more than all the vernaculars put 
together. As a matter of fact probably, all the best 
modern books by Indians themselves are written in 
































English, and how great is the number of those among 
cultured Indians who can express themselves far more 
freely and clearly in English than in their own 
vernacular. While theories are being ventilated and 
propaganda carried on, the question is a long distance 
on its way to a practical solution. 

There are doubtless reasons, patriotic reasons, why 
it should be felt desirable to have a common language 
which is indigenous to India, and personally we 
shoald rejoice to see Hindi the one language. But 
while principle should never be sacrificed to utility, 
sentiment cannot make such strong claims to rule, 
and the question before us must be viewed in the 
ligt of practical wisdom, and yield to the guidance 
of the force of circumstances. If Englishmen speak 
so cheerily abont. Indians adopting a language not 
originally their own, it should be remembered that 
they are only suggesting to others to do what they did 
themselves. They may claim that English is thei 
own now, but it is so by adoption and development, not 
by birth. : 

The issue of this question, however, is yet far away. 
One of the pressing questions is the development of 
the vernaculars for the masses. Much yet remains 
to be done for Hindi, and the Nagari Pracharini Sabha 
is nobly taking up its task and endeavouring to fulfil 
its omission, but there are some large problems yet 
unsolved about the future of Hindi, and not only is 
effort needed, but wisdom and tact. 

The contact of Hindi and Urdu naturally tends tg 
the production of an “amalgam” or “ khichari,” anc 
this is not to be regretted in matters domestic and 
commercial ; but in literature, and all matters where 
technical language must be employed, such a course 
can hardly be deliberately adopted. ‘Such an attempt 
is being made, it is true, in a series of Readers 
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begotten, or adupted, by the Education Department. 
The course is so prepared that it may be printed in 
‘the Persian or Nagari character, but is not changed 
in language. The idea is carried out with consider- 
able ability, but as Dr. Johnson once remarked about 
a dog dancing that the dancing was very good for a 
dog, but was not good dancing, so we may say that 
this attempt to produce a language which is both 
Hindi and Urdu is about as successful as could be 
expected, but if is not a success; the result is not a 
language which is both, but which is neither. 































Vernacular education has a tendency to be crowded 
ouf by the attention bestowed upon English, and this 
arises from no eagerness of the Education Department 
to thrust English upon all scholars, but by reason of 
the eagerness of parents and children that English 
should be acquired. We fear that not a few boys 
leave school, alter what ought to constitute a fairly 
liberal education, who really know no language pro- 
perly. They know something of English, something 
of their own Hindi or Urdu, a little, perhaps of loth, 
but neither language is well known. Attention, how- 
ever, 1s being bestowed on vernacular education, and 
the difficulties are doubtless great where there is only 
one school, and both Hindu and Mahommedan children 
have to be taught. Our hope is that, without at all 
adopting purism, it may be recognized that whatever 
may be the case in the Bazaar, Hindi and Urdu are 
two languages for the educated, and that education 
nay be arranged accordingly, and a language not 
taught as Hindi which is largely composed of Urdu 
printed in the Nagari character. 

Looking now at this question of style and coco 
lary from the Hindi stand-point what can be said 
about the near future of Hindi ? 


There can be no question that that future depends 
very largely upon the attitude adopted by Hindi 


We have nosympathy with, we cannot even compre- 
hend, the position of those who venture the assertion 
that Hindi and Urdu are not two languages but only 
vo names for one. It is true that theamount of lan- 
guage necessary for the purchase of a few articles in 
the Bazaar or to enquire the nearest way to the Police 


Hindi or Urdu, but a jargon, which is conveniently 
called Hindustani. Some books have been printed Im 


writers, with reference to the style of Hindi to be used. 


Station or the Lunatic Asylum need not be specifically, 


this Hindustani, bat as scon as setious eibjecic ar? 
handled in conversition or in writing tls lmguog> 
should be either Hindi or Urdu. Vast . mers cf 
words are freely used which are derived cithsr from 
Sanskrit or from Peisian and Arabic, and there are 
constructions associated with these langvages. As 
one or the other of these predominates, the Isaguage 
becomes Hindi or Urdu. No sharp line cam be drawn, 
it is true, for. as regards vocabulary, grammsr, and 
coustruction, there is very much that is carmion to 
both languages, as much Urdu as Hinc. 23 aul 
Hindi as Urdu; but with this common elemerxt -here 
are elements which are’ distinctive. 

tance, of a King “ gaddi par baithe”’ 
hue” 


To sar, for ins- 

r “ -anhtn shin 
is to adopt one language or the othe, and ‘here 
are countless subjects whose treatment demacxde tha: 
we definitely choose one language, Hindi o- Crdv. 

The question which now lies before us im the inter- 
ests of Hindi is this :—Shall we maintain ad increase 
these differences between the two languag= acd thus 
try to use more pure Hindi, or shall we try to nini- 
mize the differences ? In other words s2cll wo trr 
to keep at a distance all words not of Sanszri orgin, 
or shall we freely adopt words, no matter +hi, sheiz 
source, if they are widely understood, la-zely cused, 
and adequate to express our meaning? Jur bslie? 
is that if the former alternative be adoptet #irii is 
practically doomed, there will be only Hincnstent anc 
Urdu. Ifon the other hand the situation be fairly 
faced, facts accepted, and a spirit of compromise al- 
lowed to prevail, a splendid career lies befc~e UH ndi 
Its development and vigour depend upon its cd: pta- 
tion to environment. Purism must be polisiv bcweé 
out (or if necessary drummed out), except br those 
authors who will ‘be content with a select bus very 
limited audience. 

If Hindi is to maintain its place it nasi Ie hy 
accommodation to the times and cireumstaness cmic 
which we live. Fly to Sanskrit only wher in a des- 
perate corner for a word, dismiss the theory of ‘* purity 
of diction ” asa snare, aim at a style which ha: 
simplicity, clearness, force ; if in additioz tc tLese 
perfect ease and a measure of grace can be uritecd, se 
much the better, bué the first esseutial is inteHicibdity 
Both the profit and the pleasure of the reacer “arvely 
depend on the ease with which he can get a the 
meaning of the writer Gf he has any). Scarce resdere 


rejoice in diflicult*books, they, as they read, are able 
to feel thai they belong to the elite, by all means 
let tuem have a highly Sanskritised 
writers can cater for vain readers. 

The secret of so much futile Hindi is the fact that 
so many write for the writing’s sake, they have really 
nothing to say and they succeed in saymg it adwi- 


Hindi, vain 


rably, but the man with a message to his readers has 
the key to a good style. he wishes to make his readers 
understand what he says and to agree with him. Let 
hiin but have a vocabulary at his command, a know- 
ledge of grammar and idiom, an estrmate of his 
readers’ or hearers’ intelligence, ard he is some 
distance on the road to acquire a good style. 
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May Sanskritised Hindi find its right place, a place 
on the top shelf of the Literary Museum, and may 
there, day by day, grow in strength and volume a 
Hindi which shall” be popular because intelligible, 
widely received because appealing to the understand- 
Ings of all. 

The Nagari Prachariut Sabha has done goo 
splendid, service, may she be wise to read aright the 
times, lighten ler vessel by throwing Sanekrit over- 


board and sail gaily and prosperously to the port| 


which she deserves to reach, a placo of honour and 
regard among all those who Jove Hindi. 


EpWwin GREAVES. 





HOW THE SEPOY 18 HOUSED 


N the 151st paragraph of bis now well- 
known farewell Minute, dated the 28th of 
February, 1856, Lord Dalhousie said. —- 

“The position of the Native Soldicy in India has 
long been such as to leave hardly any circumstance 
of his condition in need of improvement.” 


Regarding the European soldier’s barracks, 
Lord Dalhousie wrote in the same Minute :— 

“The lodging of the Soldier has been greatly im- 
proved, and no nation can show better or more appro- 
priate quarters for its troops than the Government 
now provides for Evropean soldiers in tha Kast. 

“No Barrack in the Plains is now built with less than 
twenty-four feet of height within. All ars raised from 
the ground, and every appliance for cleanliness, venti- 
lation, and healthiness, which-experience has suggest- 
ed or ingenuity can devise is introduced into the 
buildings. * * * 

“Proper provision for washing and cleanliness has 
been made in all the new plans, and of late Reading 
Rooms have been included in the design for each 
Barrack, 

“The scanty comforts of the Soldier within his quar- 
ters have also been increased.” 

“ Ponkhas are hung in every barrack as ina private 
house.” 


Let us now turn our attention to the 
sepoy’s lines. Let us see what the Annual 
Reports of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India have to say regard- 
ing the lodging of the Native Soldier. The 
reader will then be in a position to judge of 
the accuracy of Lord Dalhousie’s assertion 
regarding the position of the sepoy. 

REPORT FOR 1896.—TABLE XXX. NATIVE 


” 


TROOPS, PAGE 85. 
N&EMUCH. 


‘The floors of the huts are, as a rule, below the 
outside surface. The huts of the cavalry are too 
small for more than a single man, having 80 square 
feet area and 760 cubie feet capacity. A cavalry 
man's kit, which is larger than an infantry man’s, his 
accoutrements, make asmall room very foul. Besides, 
sometimes two men live in one room. The floors of 
the huts require raising. The drainage requires 
improvement also.” . on 

REPORT FOR 1897.—-TABLY XXX. NATIVE 2 
Troors. PAGE 93. 
Deara Don. 
- “The prevalence of eye affections, especially amongst 
the married men, isin a great measure due to the 
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faulty arrangements in their quarters for cooking 
purposes, causing a smoky atmosphere. This may also 
account in some measure for the lung affections.” 

Yn this connection the District Principal 
Medical Officer remarks :— 

“TI concur in the above remarks. * * * * Imime- 
diate beneficial results can hardly be looked for, as 
the irritating smoke has so weakened the eyes of 
many men, women and children as to induce a form of 
ehronie conjunctivitis, which becomes acute on any 
slight exciting cause. Similarly, with tubercle, the 
pre-clisposition has been established in many cases.” 


KOHIMA. 

The District P. M. O. remarks :— 

“To improve the ventilation of the married quar- 
ters, roof ventilation should be provided, and it would 
be an improvement if ceiling cloths were provided in 
all the barracks.” 

HDWARDESABAD, P. 94. 

The District P. M. QO. remarks: 

“* %*  * Butindeed, the insanitary condition 
and almost rninous state of these (cavalry) lines, 
owing to the plague of myriads of rats, may lead 
eventually to their final evacuation. The rat holes 
permeate the foundations, floors, walls and even roofs. 
Water lodges and becomes stagnant in the holes, and 
the whole position ts a source of danger. Special 
correspondence has passed on the subject.” 








. .BERHAMPUR, P. 94. 
“A number of houses in the lines are very damp. 
, The flatness of the surrounding country, and the large 
number of tanks scattered about the municipality 
and in the neighbourhood of the lines, are the cause 
of this defect. There is also a marshy jheel close 
to the regimental lines, which is not conducive to 
health * * * *, The huts in the lines being very 
damp during the monsoons and for some time after, 
it is strongly recommended that the floors of the 
quarters be laid with some impermeable substance, 
and that some system of deep drainage be adopted for 
lowering the level of the subsoil water in the vicinity 
of the lines.” 

SIRDAPORE, P. 97. 

@ “There are no trench latrines, or latrines of any 
kind, for the rank and file of the regiment.” 


INDORE, P. 97. 
The District P. M. O. remarks: 


“¥ consider the excessive admission rate for dy- 
sentery amongst the native troops to he due to 





inferior food supplies owing to the dearness of 
provisions, to the want of sufficiently high plirths 
to the huts, and to the huts being wit or black 
soil. I recommend that the floors of the Lats br raised 
as high as the buildings -will permit.” 


KAMPTEE, P. 97. 

“#xeept in the case of a few familie in the Lines 
there was no overcrowding, There waza Jeiciency 
of 27 feet superficial space and 150 cubic fe-t per man 
in some of the huts which were overeret del.’ 


SIRUR, PP. 97-98. 
The District P. M. O. remarks -— 


“A good supply of pure water from -ec yells is 
urgently required. At present the water i ootained 
from the Ghod, and this is believed to 3 the cause of 
outbreaks of cholera. The men’s lines xe ro close to 
the native town that any infecting disczse ocurring 
in the latter invariably spreads to the fc2mer.” 


The General Officer Commanding th2 Dis- 
trict remarks :-— 

“There is plenty of good water in tr: Stu- wells ; 
and when there is any cholera about, «ze ner of the 
regiment can he prohibited from goinz tc tle river 
for water. The site of the Poona Horse lices cannot 
be altered without spending two lacs o” ~uy7 ees.” 

[Query.—Would the G. O. ©. bat2 ventured 
to make such remarks had the heeltL cf Bri- 
tish troops been in question ?] 


REPORT FoR 1899. TABLE XEX. 
BARRACKPORE, P. 86, 


The Medical Officer in charge of the 2n] 
Madras Infantry remarks: 

“The regiment has not the authorizex e1bis space 
and the barracks are extremely damp and_have only 
mud floors. Allowing 8 men on gue=l "rom each 
barrack, the barracks are 8,000 cubie fezt eaca defici- 
ent by rough measurement.” 

The General Officer Commanding the Dic- 
trict :— 

“The main point to be attended to ir th2 inprove- 
ment of the drainage generally. There re liffcultics 
connected with this, but the matter is beng locked 
into and the drains improved, as funds seem arail-« 
able, * * The other suggestions will te ti: ken up as 
soon as possible, with the exception of =1e zel-nilding 
of the native infantry lines, which, no =o1->t, should 
be eventually rebuilt on the standard pier 
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LG 
The Lieutenant-General Commanding the 
Worces :—- 
“There are many native troop lines that have to be 
reconstructed before those at Barrackpore.”’ 


Denra Don, pe. 86. 


‘The ist battalion, 2nd Gurkhas, suffered most from 
sickness. The causes of sickness being more in the 
above battalion, are: The area occupied by the lines 
is smaller; * * *, Conjunctivitis was due to defec- 
tive ventilation inthe married quarters. Tubercle of 
the lungs was also chiefly amongst the married men, 
and so defective ventilation is probably an impor- 
tant cause.” 

The Lieutenant-General Oommanding the 
forces :-—- 

“* %* * The defective ventilation is now being 
remediec.” 


KOHIMA, P. 87. 
“ Chess affections are partly due to the well-known 


pre-disposition of the Gurkhas to suffer from these. 


diseases, and partly to the badly built and badly 
ventilated huts. The latter with their ekra walls and 
earrugated iron roofs are hot in summer and cold in 
winter, There has been no overcrowding in the in- 
dividual huts used by the Sepoys, but the barracks 
are built much too closely together, and they are of 
faulty construction and badly ventilated. They have 
been frequently adversely reported upon. If this 
station is to be retained as one for regular native 
troops, it will undoubtedly be necessary to build new 
barracks. Those at present in use are cramped upon 
a hill side, 8 barracks on a site barely large enough 
for 2. They are built on a wrong principle, and 
the venilation, when any exists, is natural,—from 
holes between the roof and walls. It is no wonder 
that chest affections should be so common in the 
winter, when one sees the barracks the men have to 
live in.” 
KOHAT, P. 88. 

* The 38rd Punjab Infantry had the highest cons- 
tantly sick ratio, **. Also the infantry occupied the 
condemned infantry lines. Taking the average 
strength of the 6th Panjab Infantry occupying the 
lines as 713 unmarried and 46 married men, there is a 
deficiency of 363 cubic feet for unmarried and no defi- 
ciency fer married men. New lines are badly wanted, 
and good sites for such lines are available, but it 
seems useless making any recommendation at pre- 
sent.” 
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The District P. M. O.:— 

“The demolition of the present overcrowded and 
partly ruinous centre infantry lines and the building 
of new lines ona fresh site, ave urgent sanitary re- 
quirements.” 


The G, O. C. the district :— 

“The centre infantry lines have been condemned 
for the last 20 years, and their unsuitability for oceu- 
pation insisted on in every sanitary report.” 


The L.-G. Commanding the Forces :— 

‘Proposals are being considered for the building 
of new lines to replace the present centyval infantry 
lines, Which are instifficient and ina ruinous condi- 
tion.” 


HIDWARDESABAD, P. 88. 
The P. M. O. P. FL F, 


“x= The vebuilding, ona fresh site {if obtainble), 
of the cavalry lines.” 


The L.-G. C. the Forces :— 


“The question is under consideration,” 


BARAGULLY, PP. 89-90, 


“The native drivers and muleteers, having not the 
authorized cubic space,-are merely ‘hutted,’ as no 
buildings have been provided for them. This state 
of affairs has been brought forward several times 
without any apparent benefit.” 


The L.-G. Com. the Forces :—~ 

“An estimate amounting to 12,000 has been sane- 
tioneé for the provision of quarters for the drivers 
and followers, but funds have not yet been allotted.” 


DATTAKHEL, P. 91, 


“*k* The huts in which the men were housed are 
too small to give adequate cubie space for the six 
men living in each; besides they are so constructed 
as to be equally inefficient asa protection from the 
sun in the hot weather, and from the cold winds 
during the winter months.” 


BOMBAY, P. 94. 


District P. M. O.:— 
- he lines of the 2nd Bo.-Grenadiers ave old and in 
sanitary, and the only measure to remedy the defect 
is to vacate them. The men cannot be healthy in such 
a posizion, and it is sure to keep them ina bad state 
of health, especially when it is considered that the 
parracks are almost completely surrounded by un- 
hea:thy sites.” . 
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Fort SANDEMAN, P. 94, 


“The accommodation for the native troops and the 
followers of the native cavalry is exceedingly over- 
crowded ; the deficiency of space amounts to upwards 
of 13,000 square feet. The followers have no accom- 
modation at all, and consequently they have to 
; remain herded together at night with the sowiars.” * * 

‘The bathing places for the native troops are quite 
unprotected from the weather.” 


PESHIN, P. 95. 
«* The barracks and all other buildings should 
be erected on permanent masonry plinths, 3 feet high. 
If this is considered impossible, the present mud- 
flooring of all the barracks, hospitals, &e., shonld he 


paved with brick and cement.” 
REPORT FOR 1900. TABLE XXX. 
BELLARY, Pv. 75. 


“The native infantry barracks aro old, broken down, 
and unfit for occupation. ’ New blocks are, however, 
in course of construction ; but these also have their 
defects, viz., the system of private urinaries, in the 
married quarters, defective ventilation, and defective 
roofing.” 


VIZIANAGRAM, P. 75. 


to have been aggra- 
* New lines 


“Beri-beri is supposed * * 
vated by housing in low damp huts. * 
are in course of erection.” 


BoMBAY, P. 76. 


“The lincs of the 2nd Bo. Grenadiers should be 
evacuated, as their surroundings are insanitary. 
There being a great deal of overcrowding in the 
married quarters of the 21st Bo. L., sufficient accom- 
modaticn should be provided.” 

FORT SANDEMAN, P. 76. - 

“Pneumonia was probably due to the severe winter, 
and to the insufficient accommodation. Overcrowding 
exists among the native troops and followers of the 
native cavalry. The deficiconcy of space amounts to 
over 13,000 square fect. There is no accommodation 
for the followers, who have, therefore, to slecp with 
@ the sowars or to make some other arrangement.” 


HINGOLI, P. 76, 
The G. 0. O. the District :— 


“The infantry lines require to be rebuilt, if the 
regiment is to remain at Hingoli.” 


REPORT FOR 1901. TABLE <3 X 
ALIPORE, P. 16. 

“'Pho station is low-lying, damp, aad _mperfectly 
drained* *, The men’s barracks have 22 than floors, 
which always become damp in wet wcatkey, and are 
no doubt, a cause of ill-health * * .” 

The G. O. OC. the District. 

“The floors of the men's barracks stowd be made 
pucca as funds are available.” 


SHILLONG, P. 76. 

“ The construction of seven sheds, = * as also the 
addition of verandas to the single mru’. harracks, 
and the re-construction of the marxi=c lines, still 
remain to be done. These have all teer approved, 
and an allotment of funds is awaited.” 


DEESA, P. 77. 

“The buts (of the 2nd Bo. Lancers .ne@) are old, 
small, and badly ventilated, ard have it is under- 
stood, been condemned by all inspect nz >ffizers. * * 
But it has been decided by the Liews.--erl. Com. 
the Forces that the question of new lires aust stand 
over till the Poona Cavalry lines are coxnpleted.” 


HORT SANDEMAN, P. 77. 


“The accommodation for the Cavalr> aril che fol- 
lowers Is insufficient. The constructio- Cc? Lines for 
24 Squadrons is recommended.” 


REPORT FOR 1902, TABLE > X=. 
FEROZPORE, P. 72, 
The present barracks have been cendsmnacd, as 
being insanitary ; new ones are to be br_ls. 


MEEAN MERR, P. 72. 

The drainage of the lines, like that c tne station 
in general, is defective, and water lods2¢ wider the 
culverts. A large drainage scheme, ecQeecived on a 
liberal seale, is vequired. Ti:l this -s ‘lone, the 
station must remain unhealthy in years of ordinary 
rainfall, ** There are over-crowding xid deficient 
ventilation in the men’s huts, due to deficicn. qaarters 
for syces, many of whom cannot sleep r their own 
lines; this has been brought so the catzeof the 
President, Bengal Cavalry Lines Comniiss3e. 

: DERA ISMAIL KHAN, P. 72 


“ Verandas are required to be built for she berracks 
in the native infantry lines.” 


KENG TING, P. 72. 
“The barrack accommodation is nob grec. * * The 
condition of the Cantonment is swampy.’ 
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BARGALURE, P. 72. 

“ All the follower's lines * * are generally in an in- 
sanitary state for want of proper sanitary control 
over them, and for want of funds to carry out improve- 
ments. ” 


REPORT FOR 1903, TABLE XXX, 
SEHORE, P. 76. 


“The barrack accommodation is not sufficient : when 
most of the men of the garrison are present, the 
surplus number will have to be accommodated in tents 
orin any available buildings. The matter is under 
consideration by G. O. C. the District.” 


FORT SANDEMAN, P. 77. 


“ An increased accommodation both for the troops 
and for the followers is badly needed. The Lient- 
cnaut-General Commanding the forees remarks that it 
would seem wiser to provide more accommodation 
when the permanent location of troops at the fort 
will be required.” 


LORALAI, P. 77. 


“The construction of the cavalry barracks is a 
matter of urgent need. An estimate for this work was 
sanctioned two or three years ago, and has since been 
inelnded every year in the schedule of demands, but 
no funds have been given. A shallow channel near 
the main road leading to the Cantonment, which is 
at present used as a latrine and filth place, should he 
filed in ; this has been included in the list of minor 
works, but no funds have been given,” 


REPORT FOR 1904, TABLE XXX, 
EDWARDESABAD P. 76. 

“The Cavalry lines are unsuitable and a new site 
should be selected.” 

The Officer Commanding the Brigade says :— 

“Several sites have been selected in past years.” 

The L.-G. Commanding the Forcés re- 
marks: 

“The scheme for the extension of Bannu Canton- 


ment has been postponed by Government till farther 
orders.” 





BAKLOH, pv. 76. 
The following defects have been brought to 
notice :— 
“(1) Overcrowding. The entire space of the 2-4th 


Gurkhas Barrack is not sufficient. (2) The earthen 
floors harbour the Bacillus tuberculosis.” 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


The General Officer Commanding the 
Division says as regards the defects enumetr- 
ated above :— 

“(1) More barracks have been sanctioned, hut funds 
have -not been allotted. The serious epidemic of 
tubercle has been got in hand by temporary evacua- 
tion at some expense. There is grave danger of this , 
having to be incurred all over again owing to want 
of money to carry out the most ordinary sanitary 
measures repeatedly recommended in diverse shapes 
by committees. (2) Concrete floors are needed.” 


ABBOTTABAD, P. 76, 


The following defects have been brought to 
notice :— 

“() Tubercle is still prevalent in the Gurkha 
Battalions, and a recomniendation is made as ‘in the 
Sanitary Report for 1902, that the floors be dug up 
three inches and fresh carth put in its place. (2) 
The accommodation in the barracks of the Gurkha 
Battalions should be increased to 50 Square feet and 
600 feet per man. This increased accommodation was 
sanctioned by the Government of India * * in order to 
cheek the prevalence of and mortality from tubercle.” 

“ Pucca floors ave not authorised for native troops.” 


May we ask why? Is it because in the 
opinion of Lord Dalhousie mud floors represent 
the acme of perfection ? 

REporT FOR 1904. TABLE XXX. 
LORALAI, P. 78, 


“The present new Cavalry lines are badly designed, - 


as the rooms are bebween animals and they are over- 
crowded.” 


REvORT FoR 1906. TABLE XXX. 
DHARMSALA, P, 74. 
“The eubie space has hitherto been defective im the 


lincs. Thisas wellas lighting and ventilation will 
be attended to in rebuilding the barracks.” 


NASIRABAD, P. 74. 

“A sveat number of minor defects have been brought 
before the Cantonment Committee, and a sub-com- 
mittee has been sitting to consider remedies. Theiv 
report will be considered when completed; but the 
only difficulty will be provision of funds which must 
be spread over a term of years.” 

After reading the above quoted extracts 
from the Annual Reports of the Sanitary 
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Commissioner with the Government of India 

for the last ten years, can anyone say with 
Lord Dalhousie that 
| “The position of the Native Soldier in India has 
long been such as to leave hardly any circumstanec 
of his condition In need of improvement"? 
» sir John Kaye has observed that Lord Dal- 
-housie, whom Sir Charles Napier had nick- 
named the “Laird of the Pen,” lacked imagi- 
nation, and that he could not 

“understand the genius of the people among whom 
his lot was cast. He had but one idea of them—an 
idea of a people habituated to the despotism of a domi- 











§ 39.—Shiva recovers his own. 


[On his way back] he secretly met Abdulla 
Qutb-ul-mulk, king of Haidarabad, charmed 
him by his spells and deception, and vowed 
that if Abdulla lent him troops and siege- 
materials he would quickly recover the forts 
on the Qutb Shahi frontier seized by Bijapur 
‘cand make them over to the Kutb Shabi 
officers who would accompany him, as well as 
some of his own forts then in the hands of 
the Imperialists, if they were recovered by 
means of the materials supplied by Qutb Shah. 
Shiva was renowned for his skill in taking 
forts. Qutb Shah, without thinking of Shiva’s 
[noted] foresight and stratagem, sent a strong 
force with siege-materials under some men 
intended to act as giladars, aud ordered them 
to obey Shiva. 

g. With this force Shiva quickly took every fort 
to which he came, as he was wonderfully 
sexpert in sieges. Then he befooled the Qutb 
Shahi officers who accompanied him for taking 
over the forts, saying, “ You are now witness- 
ing mere play. WhenI take a stronger fort 


nant race. * * * He could not sée with etl=r nen’s 
eyes ; or think with other men’s brains; <> feel with 
other men's hearts. With the characteriss.c animagi- 
nativeness of his race he could not fo> 2 mement 
divest himself of his individuality, or ce1ceiv2 the 
gcrowth of ancestral pride and national hcasz in sther 
breasts than those of the Campbells and the Tit ms ays.” 
Historians may very properly i17estizate 
whether Lord Dalhousie’s action in 3°viling 
luxurious lodgings and increasing she. com- 
forts of the white soldiers and doing rotaiing 
for the black or brown ones was ut ore of 
the contributory causes of the Sepo; Ravolt. 


ee 
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(Fvom the Persian.) 


than this I shall give it up to you.” H3 von 
them over by means of presents in asa and 
kind out of the booty seized in these fcrts, 
and passed on to other forts. Thus 22 speadi- 
ly conquered Satara, Parnala, &c.,—1C or 12 
famous Bijapur forts, which others zcvld not 
have taken even in years and by the 2xdeadi- 


‘ ture of laes,—and recovered Ra‘sar and 


other forts of which he had surrerderad the 
keys to Jai Singh and Dilir Khan. 45 1ula’s 
men were given one or two forts ard dis- 
missed. The report is current in Hz cevabad 
that in the ist or 2nd year of Abw. 2sssan’s 
reign Shiva visited him at Haidarabsal and 
made atoolof him. (Khafi Khan, ii. 320221). 

Shiva now recovered by force the 27 * forts 
which he had given up when he inzzrviewed 
the Mirza Rajah, and strengther=d them. 
When the Hmperor learnt of it, b's wrath 
overflowed. Just then the news reached 
him that Kheluji, the uncle of Sh.vwzj, vas 
staying at Mathura. He was orderel to be 
produced before the Wmperor. “n bcing 


- 


® So in the text. 
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brought there,*he gave harsh and haughty 
replies, and was sentenced to be killed [by - 
being sawn to pieces] between two planks. 


In the Kokan Shiva built, under tue wealthy 
noble Keshav Panth’s supervision, two forts 
near his old ones; these were named Ranui- 
ronjon and Rajashri-wardhan, THe deputed 
Pradhan Panth, the peshiwa, to the Kokan to 
regulate the district. (Tavilh-t-Shivaji, 25,D.) 


3 40—Shivaji crowns himself at 
Raigarh. 


By the grace of God Shiva’s good fortune 
and success increased daily. One day he plan- 
ned to deck out his throne and diadem and 
crown himself in the Hindu mode of royalty. 
After deciding it he ordered the construction 
ofa throne anda crown. All the nobles bent 
their heads in obedience. Ganga Bhat, a 
very pious and accomplished Brahman, and 
other holy Brahmans were brought from 
Benares, and at an auspicious moment he 
ascended the throne at Rajgarh according to 
the Hindu custom. Henceforth the name 
of the fort was changed to Rajgarh. He 
ordered that all his officers, great and small, 
shoud build nice pueea houses and live there. 
For himself he laid the foundations o7 a palace in 
§ blocks (nanzil), named the Bek-sava Mahal, 
the Kalian Mahal, the Birak-sava Mahal, 
Daftar Mahal, &c. He built and gave to his 
gons and other relatives charming mansions 
according to their desire. Large sums were 
distributed in charity. Sital Puri, a very 
pious Sanyasit of Benares, was invited and 
made his guru. Daily sustenance was ordered 
to be sent to every pious man and devotee 
according to his need. Sital Puri was Jodged 
at Sangameshwar, a holy place. Parmanand 
Gosain of Phaladpur and Narain Asram, a 
very saintly Brahman of Trimbakeswar Maha- 
deo, were highly honoured and served by 
Shivaji. Then he busied himself in laying In 
provisions and building forts, and achieved 
these tasks. (Tarikh-i-Shivaji, 25, > and 26, a.) 


base of the skirt of the hill to its summit, and 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


Shiva is said to have collected ten or tiwelv 
thousand Cutch and Arab horses. Wherever he 
sent a force, most of the men rode on his own 
horses. He repaired the forts formerly built 
on the sea-coast, constructed war-vessels, 
stationed them near the forts, and began to. 
plunder the ships going to Persia and Mecca 
Then, his mind being composed with regard 
to the settlement of the environs of Rajgarh, 
his old asylum, he cast about to secure a still 
stronger place and hill for his own residence. 
After a good deal of search he pitched upon 
the hill of Rairi, 6 miles in height from the 

























48 miles distant from the sea, though an arm 
of the sea lay only 14 miles from its foot. In 
the environs was the road of Surat, which 
was one stage of 24 miles by land. Rajgarh 
was 4 or 5 stages from it. The way was 
covered by high, strong and inaccessible hills. 
Hor five months it rains incessantly in that 
region. It is situated in the Kokan of the 
Nizam Shahi. 

He began to build a fort here. The gates, 
towers and battlements were made extremely 
strong. Then he gave up his residence at 
Rajgarh and made Rairi his treasury and 
abode. After building the fort, mounting the 
guns, and closing all the roads except a very 
difficult one,--he assembled his men, placed 
a purse of gold and a gold bracelet wortha 
hundred huns before them, and proclaimed, 
“The money and bracelet will be given to any 
one who can climb the hill with a flag by any 
path other than the one left open, and with- 
out the aid of ladders or rope-nooses.” A. 
man of the Dher tribe said, “If your Majesty 
pleases, I shall ascend the hill witha flag, 
plant it, and then return.” He did it, and 
returning quickly blessed and praised [the 
king]. Shiva gave him the purse and bracelet 
but ordered his feet to be cut off from the 
joints. Then he caused the path followed by 
the Dher to-be closed. (Khafi Khan, ii, 222- 
228). 


r 
t 
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§41.--Further conquests of Shiva. 


Shiva after establishing himself at Rajgarh 
renewed his disturbances, plundered Surat, 
the city having been without a defensive wall 
in those days, and carried off booty worth 
zrors in cash and kind and thousands of pri- 
soners male and female, respectable Hindus 
and Muslims. The Emperor on hearing of it 
ordered a protective wall to be built round 
the fort (or city ?), and deputed Dilir Khan 
and Khan Jahan Bahadur with an army to 
chastise Shiva (Khafi Khan, ii, 222). 

Shiva sent his soldiers to plunder the Im- 
perial dominions, and they sacked the houses 
of the port of Surat, the parganah of Kavrija, 
and other places, and recovered some of the 
forts previously surrendered by him. But 
certain forts which were strong and well 
provisioned could not be captured by him. 
So he watched for an opportunity. One day 
he attacked the fort of Mahuli, (the com- 
mandant of which was Manohardas Gaur, a 
nephew of Bithaldas Gaur) entrenched around 
the hill,and tried to seize it. Manohardas, 
in spite of his lack of provisions and war- 
materials, the largeness of the enemy’s num- 
ber, and the hopelessness of getting reinforce- 


_ments [in time], sent word to Shiva, “We 


are Rajputs and servants of the Emperor, 
ready to face death. This fort will not be 
captured without loss; many men must be 
sacrificed.” Shiva besieged the fort, and one 
night sent 500 or 600 infantry familiar with 
the paths of the fort, to its top with the help 
of rope-nooses. Manohardas, who was ready 
with his Rajputs day and night, fell on them, 
slaying many and hurling the others down. 
Foiled by his valour Shiva withdrew, and 
fell on Uzbak Khan, the thanahdar of Kalian 
Shimri, who with many of his followers 
perished after a heroic fight. The wounded 
sought refuge in Aurangabad. Manohardas 
resigned and was succeeded by Alawardi Beg, 
from whom Shiva wrested Mahuli, slaying the 
Beg and 200 men of the contingent of Daud 
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Khan. In addition to the forts aevicusly 
surrendered by him, he conquered Al unt, 
Which was an Imperial possession ‘ran the 
first (Dilkasha, 64-66). 


5 42.—Shiva befools the Muzhals. 


Shiva, wishing to conquer Bijapur tecritory 
and to provision his own forts [witLoa. 1] ind- 
rance] wrote to Maharajah Jaswant Singh, 
“His Majesty has cast me off. O:be -w se I 
had thought of conquering Qandaha> [ or the 
Kmperor, at my own expense] withcns taxing 
any materials from him. I fled irom the 
court in fear of my life. The Mirsca Rejah, 
my patron, is dead. If through you? nedla- 
tion my offences are pardoned, I car send 
my son Sambha to wait on the Princes [M raz- 
zam, the Viceroy of the Deccan]. iLat he 
may get amansab. I can render servic with 
my followers wherever I may be oslered to 
go.” A petition to the same effect wes sent 
to the Emperor, who assented to 1 <=t the 
recommendation of the Prince and t ¢ Maha- 
rajab. 

Shiva sent Sambha with his trust=] officer 
Partab Rao and 1,000 troops to the B_v.urajah 
to wait on the Prince. After the arlicnee 
Sambha was given the rank of a ccmmander 
of 5,000 horse, a choice elephant, je-swelled 
arms, and jagivs in Berar and other [707 inves, 
He stayed with the Prince with half his farce, 
the other half being sent to his jcwirs [for 
collecting the revenue]. After some time 
Shiva begged that as Sambha was rotng he 
might be permitted to come home, >2o-nising 
that he would be again sent to court when 
old enough to do service [inthe tek.], It 
was granted and Sambha was giver Je1v2 to 
depart. Partab Rao served at Ausanzabad 
as his deputy. The men of the Nzhere jah 
conveyed Sambha home. 

The Emperor attached some of tLe raaals 
of Sambha’s jagir,in return for tle ac of 
of rupees presented to Shiva when he went 
to the court. Shiva heard of it. Az iS had 
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in the meantime conquered much of the 
Bijapur kingdom and satisfactorily replenish- 
ed the provisions and stores of his fortresses, 
he summoned Partab Rao and his troops from 
Aurangabad. He slipped out, and the party 
[of Marathas] previously sent to the pergea- 
nals of Sambha’s jagir also fled after plunder- 
ing the villages. The Imperial force sent in 
pursuit could not capture them. 

There was a great reduction in the Mughal 
army in the Deccan, and the dismissed men 
took service under Shiva to earn their bread. 
(Dilkasha, pp. 69-71). 

[The above isa clear and rational account of this 
affair. The Maratha chronicle, from which I translate 
immediately below, gives a confused ani seemingly 
inaccurate version of it.] 

As fate had kept inhiding a different state 
of things,a strange incident now happened. 
Qne day Sambhaji, the son of Shivaji, forget- 


ting the dispensation of death, planned to. 


spread his name by force and valour. Getting 
disgusted with his father for some reason or 
other, he went to Dilir Khan, an Imperial 
grantee who was appointed to conquer Bija- 
pur. The Khan immediately arrested him and 
reported to the Hmperor that Sambha who 
had ded from the Imperial prison had fallen 
into his hands, The Emperor sent dhadis 
and mace-bearers with orders to bring him 
as quickly as possible. Sambha’s suspicions 
being excited by this, he tried to get out of 
his danger. One day seizing a favourable 
chance he escaped back to his father. 

Tke ahadis and Abyssinians returned after 
fruitless efforts. The Emperor on learning 
of it from the news-letters, purished and 
reprimanded Dilir Khan, who, unable to bear 
the wrath of his master, took poison, prefer- 
ing death to life. PrinceShah Alam was now 
appcinted to govern the Deccan. Maharajah 
Jaswant Singh,* Rajah Bhao Singl, and other 
Rajput chiefs were posted under him. 

* The vext has Mirza Raja Jai Singh, which is evidently wrong, 


unless we take this passage to be a detached fragment of an earlier 
part of the book. 


ment, satisfactory to him, was made, viz., by 
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Shivaji on hearing of it sent Niraji Rao 
Raghunath, his divan-bakhsht, Isaji, Pariab - 
Rao Gujar (who had the right of beating 
kettledrums), and others of his chiefs to the 
Prince, and through the mediation of the Ma- | 
harajab, whom he knew from before, submitted 
his prayer [for terms of peace]. <A settle-* 
















giving up to the Prince 27 forts he made 
peace. For three anda half years good faith 
was kept, but at last the peace was broken. 
Partab Gujar and Niraji, who were staying 
with the Prince as Shivaji’s agents, on seeing 
that affairs had taken a contrary turn, left the 
place on the pretext of pilgrimage and returned 
to their own country. Moro Panth and Trun- 
bak Sondev, two of Shivaji’s great generals, at 
their master’s order attacked all the 27 forts 
surrendered to the Prince and took them by 
escalade, The whole province of Baglana in 
which these forts are situated was occupied. 

Shiva ordered all his troops in Khandesh 
Berar and other places to arrive onan ap- 
pointed day within 10 miles of Surat. He 
himself, as was his practice, reached the ren- 
dezvous by forced marches. All the troops 
from the four sides mustered as agreed upon. 
As the governor of the city resisted, the town 
of Surat was attacked and plundered, and 
a vast booty taken. A report was sent to the 
Emperor [by the Marathas]: “The face 
(surat) of your Majesty has been disfigured 
(bad surat). You should rule over Hindustan 
[only]. The Deccan was originally under the 
Nizam Shah, whose descendants are now in 
power. Your Majesty has no right to this 
province. Although the sovereignty of Hin- 
dustan [rightly] belongs to us, .Hindus, Your 
Majesty may rule over it.” The Emperor on 
hearing of it flew into a violent rage, but hag 
to overlook it as he had no leisure then [to 
punish Shiva]. 

§ 43.—Birth of Rajah Ram, 

Shivappa (?Shoshappa) Naik, a paligar and 

native of Zunargarh, lived between the Kokan 
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‘and the Karnatak. He collected a large force 
| and seized many places in that district. Shivaji 
Rajah determined to punish and expel him. 
Assembling all his troops he gave them a vast 
amount of bounty, and choosing an auspicious 
moment set out. * * * One of his pure- 
“souled wives accompanied him, and was sent 
back from the way to his home. In due time 
she delivered a fortunate son who was named 
Raja Ram. He himself went on to punish 
Shivappa Naik. Arriving at Marwan near Sa- 
mandargarh (=Samudra-garh ?) he summoned 
his fleet ; and after fitting out and provisioning 
the ships he sailed away with his Mawals. 
Arriving at Bednore Pettah he fought with 
and slew the brother of Shivappa Naik, who 
used to live in the Kokan at Mahableshwar. 
Till then no one had attempted to take this 
country, but Shiva conquered it by God’s 
grace. After the victory he returned to 
Raigarh. Shivappa Naik, on hearing of it, 
became alarmed and inclined to peace, pro- 
mising tribute, the amount of which was fixed 
at 3 lacs of hun. Wamanji Pandit was ap- 
pointed to collect the tribute and send it. 
Hyen now they are true to their agreement. 






















§ 44.—_Aprest of Shahji by the Bijapuris. 


Shahji had gone into retreat on the bank of 
the Kistna. Parsuji, his brother’s son, was 
placed by him in charge of the Karnatak and 
his other possessions, and he administered 
them admirably. Shivaji, too, seized many 
forts and territories. The ruler of Bijapur 
getting alarmed at these occurrences, asked 
Baji Ghorpure of Mudhol, a subordinate of 
Shahji, to arrest him by stratagem. Baji 
brought Shahjito his house under the pre- 
tence of an invitation, imprisoned him, and 
seized all his property and things. The king 
of Bijapur, pleased at the news, sent mounted 
mace-bearers and ordered Baji Ghorpure to 
bury Shahji alive in the ground. Randaula 
Khan, xaib of Bijapur and a staunch friend of 
Sliahji, knowing indifference and neglect to be 
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against the rules of friendship in s:cl a time 
of need, determined to go on pilgr.meze. On 
a bright day he came to the king of Bijapur 
with one thousand lighted torches <3 ake his 
leave. The king at the sight of & ~=sflected 
and realised that all the DeccanE -vece in 
concert and might cause an irrem=dichble+ dis- 
aster to his throne. He, therefore. tooz the 
Khan by the hand, drew him towa~-s iinself, 
caused him to sit down, and asked 11m the 
cause of all his dissatisfaction. Th: shan 
replied, “Shahji has done nothing to leserve 
such a severe punishment. It is uejust to 
slay an innocent man. It is not ccoricered 
justified by reasons of policy.” On tearing 
this sharp and open protest, the kirz gare up 
his wrath and said, “ Bring Shahji tc Court, 
andif you stand surety for him his facits will 
be pardoned.” At this an order was iszued on 
Ghorpure asking him not to shed tie [load of 
Shahji but to bring him to Court. Rencaula 
Khan promised the bearer of the order tlat il 
he went most -speedily one maund’s wagat of 
gold would be given tohim as rewarc ‘<sLore- 
pure, in accordance with the first oder. had 
rubbed Shahji with scented oil, bathed him, 
aud put him intoa hole. Shabji kncwihg this 
to be hislast moment was engaged it =3c: ting 
God’s name and repeating on his tcagie the 
Gita or the Book of the Truth of Tratas. The 
servants had commenced filling up +<Le hole 
with earth and stones and buried Shalkj- up to 
the neck, and were going to place @ heavy 
stone on his head to cover him up ertuely, 
when-—as his predestined period of life tad not 
yet come to its end,—the swift cower arriv- 
ed with the order which granted 2c life. 
The cry of lamentation and grief ceas2d The 
servants drew him out of the hole znd made 
many apologies. All his confiscated 9° >perty 
was restored and he was taken to tre Hinz of 
Bijapur, as ordered. Randaula Khar. acvinc- 


ed to welcome him, ushered him :nto the 


Presence, and caused him to be honovze4 with 
a khilat, an elephant, a sword, and ozler g [ts. 


1} 
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Shahji was ord¢red to attend at the Court 
when required. His mind being reassured, he 
feasted all the other nobles and they him, and 
thanked the Omnipotent Giver of Life for 15 
days. Then he went tothe Karnatek. Ran- 
daula Khan said at the time of his departure, 
“Henceforth never trust a Ghorpure, as this 
family is faithless to its salt. Try your utmost 
to crush them.” 

From the Karnatak Shahji went to Kooloor 
Balakrant, and wrote to Shivaji in the terms 
of Randaula’s speech, “If you are my truly 
begotten son and no coward, punish Baji 
Ghorpure Mudhol-kar who has treated me so 
falsely.” Immediately after getting the letter 
and learning its purport, Shivaji marched 
trom Rajgarh to Panala-garh, summoned the 
Mawals from all sides, assembled a strong 
force, and then making forced marches 
plundered and burnt down Mudhol. He cap- 
tured and slew Baji Ghorpure wish 3,000 of 
his soldiers, Baji’s son Venkaji, who was 
absent, escaped with his life, but all other 
members of his family were put to d2ath, even 
the pregnant women. Then Shivaji returned 
to Panala. 

§ 45.—Meeting between Shahji and 

Shivaji. 

This affair greatly pleased Shahji. His 
paternal love welled forth. He wished fora 
meeting with such a good son as a very desir- 
able thing, if it could be accomplisked. So he 
set off with bis army towards Puna, taking his 
brother’s son Parsuji with himself. When he 
arrived near Panala, [Shivaji’s] officers in that 
district welcomed him on the way and showed 
hint due hospitality. Thence he approached 
Puna. Shiva, drawing up his army and taking 
all his nobles with himself, waited for him 10 
miles in advance of Puna. When Shahji’s 
cortege approached, Shiva dismocnted from 
his horse, bowed to his father, and proceeded 
towards him. Shahji, too, alighted from his 
elephant, and the two met and embraced each 
other with intense delight.. For three hours 
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they shed tears of joy at each other’s feet ; 
their throats were choked with the surging of 
delight, in excess of happiness they could not 
speak. Then Shahji got into a palki and asked 
Shiva to enter it. The latter respectfully 
declined, [but walked] holding the ring of the 
palki and thus earned bliss in this world ander 
the next. They proceeded [thus] for 10 miles 
and reached Puna.* As they entered the | 
palace, Jija Bai, the mother of Shiva, who 
had been long parted from her husband, saw 
him. Delicious dishes were tasted; beautiful 
and costly clothes and jewels were presented ; 
large sums were spent in alms and gifts. In 
the [outer] palace Shahji sat on the guddt. 
Shivaji stood among the servants and follow- 
ers, holding in his hands his father’s shoes, 
in which lay all the blessings of this life and 
the next. Shahbji, on being informed by the 
karla Raghunath, of the service and good 
conduct of Shiva, was greatly pleased with 
him, took him by the hand, and made him sit 
on the guddi. Two months were thus passed 
in rejoicing and pleasure; all men, high and 
low, were gratified with gifts to their heart’s 
content. 
§ 46.—Death of Shahji. 


Then Shahji bade him farewell and returned 
to the Karnatak. Randaula Khan was en-’ 
gaged in an expedition in Sundha Bednor, 
and Shahji like a friend came to his aid. 
After the [first] pleasure of the meeting they 
set out to hunt. Shahji on the back of a mare 
was striking down game, when a hare—which 
was really the Messenger of Death —suddenly 
came in view. He gave it chase. The horse 
stumbled on a stone, the rider was thrown 
down and trampled by it. Thus his life passed 
away. Randaula Khan was greatly grieved 
at this occurrence, laid out a garden on the 
spot, and built monasteries, assigning the 
revenue of the district for their maintenance. 

% Whata fine subject for a historical picture is this meeting bet- 
ween father aud son, ant what splendid opportunitiés does it offer to 
an artist! TI redsmmend it to Mr. Dhurandhar’s brush. : 
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This arrangement still prevails. He wished 
to appropriate Shahji’s property, but Parsuji 
resisted and brought all his effects to Shivaji, 
who regarding Parsuji in the light of a brother 
presented all these articles to him with the 
title of Sena Sahib-i-subah, i. e., the com- 
-*mander of the whole army. 

Shivaji one day plundered the pettah or 
bazar of Bijapur and circled round the city 
plundering its environs, The king of Bijapur 
in sore distress sent expert envoys and saved 
his land by promising to pay a tribute of 3 
lacs of hun a year. Shiva accepted the terms 
and sent Shyamji Naik as his agent. Thence 
he went and looted [the suburbs of] Haidara- 
bad, the seat of Tana Shah. Madna [Panth], 
the diwan of Tana Shah, promised a tribute of 

9 lacs of huns a year to save the land. 
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Thenceforth the rulers of "Bijapur ani Gol- 
konda used regularly to send elepkants, .eweis 
and other rare things of their lands as pre- 
sents. 

After a time by bribing Dianzz Rai, the 
manager of Bijapur, who was all-ic-all in that 
kingdom, with 20,000 huns a year, 1e made 
him neglect [the defence of the k.ngdom], 
while he levied khandani from all sarts of it 
to his heart’s content. By looting Eba‘vapur 
he secured a large amountin cas: and kind. 
Thence he marched into Berar, pl-md>red the 
city of Karanjara, seized the sali %ces of the 
place, and levied khandawi or chett1. Two 
lacs of hun were given to Nilaji Peat. co go 
to the Kokan and perform sacrifice (yajna) 
and alms-giving. 


JADUNAT= SARKAR. 


———p ap } Ge —- 
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XI 

HREE years after the birth of my first 
child I had a second child—and that too 
was a daughter. She was more charm- 
ing than her elder sister, fairer in colour and 
more active. My husband loved his children 
go much that he resolved to educate them— 
and ours were the children that first lisped the 
alphabet in our village. A private tutor’s ser- 
vices were engaged, in spite of all my protests 
to the contrary. There was a public school, 
and why should they not go there? “ Are 
we so wealthy? With that five rupees that 
ge is given I can make an ornament for them 
at the end of three years. You will not 
understand it now. It is when you become 

old that you will understand it.” 
But my husband would have his way. Apart 
from the private tutor he had a musician 


whom he payed rupees three every month— 
and my children improved every cay. Only 
the expense was too much, I always _nsisted 
upon saying, and my husband as cften re- 
pudiated it. Why should he lay br money? 
Let his children be educated. Ther 22 could 
find his best wealth. 
“Why hanker after wealth? Have w2 not 
enough now to live upon as happily as you or 
I lived in our respective houses? No oie gives 
us money now. Jtis I alone that rar; and 
even like this I will earn always. f rave that 
capacity. And as to wealth, after 113 liciga- 
tion pending in the court, I mar get my 
share—and there is then wealth for 701.” 
But I was not to be satisfied. I Lave seen 
many @ rupee and many an ornam2ab with 
my mother. I have seen my father’: cox full 
of money and currency notes, Wy should 
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we not be rich too ? Why should I not have 
as much money at my command? That was 
my way of thinking. 

My children would always be reading or 
singing or going out with my brother, who 
was living with me, as my mother said that 
I was young and would not be able ts manage 
the house. My brother was only ten years of 
age and was a clever boy, and though he was 
sent only to help me in my household duties, 
yet, seeing the cleverness of the boy, my 
husband insisted that he should go to school, 
a proposition that I strenuously opposed. 

“You area very rich man, Sir" said I to 
my husband, “and perhaps you could afford 
to turn the world round with your fingers. 
My father never studied Hnglish—reither did 
my elder brothers. They are all now very 
well-to-do, contented and happy. It is a 
very enviable life that they lead, and I would 
have my Vythu lead no other life.. The 
farmer's .life has more happiness in it than 
yours.” 

But whatever I might say, my husband 
would only smile. He said that he was afraid 
of me; and that was all, My brother went 
to school and came back, and alorg with my 
daughters progressed well in his stadies. 


XII 


The news reached our village, with many 
embellishments, that we were living in right 
royal fashion. It was said that my husband, 
though now getting only forty rupees, was 
actually getting nearly one hundred rupees. 
And my daughters were being bred up in 
English fashion. They were dressed in petti- 
coats and stockings. They had two tutors. 
They had everything that they desired. And 
my brother also was like an ‘ Englishman,’ 
going to school in trousers and bocts. 

When such news reached my mother’s home 
all was joy and prayer. My mozher prided 
herself that her daughter, so dear, so clever 
as she was pleased to call me, was happy with 
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her husband. She prayed to God that we 
might be like that for ever, and on such occa- 
sions she would inveigh against her son-in- 
law, that is my husband, who, she was sorry 
to find, was very extravagant. Oould he live 
like this for ever? Was the Government 
appointment an everlasting affair ? 
he not have one day to retire? And should 
he not provide against a rainy day? She 
would often wonder how even J, her own 
child, bred after her, with an eye to economy, 
should fall into extravagance like this. But 
otherwise she was well pleased, and loved to 
hear that we were happy. And when, during 
the vacation he would go to my mother’s 
house, she always delighted to see my daugh- 
ters dressed in boots and stockings, and they 
had invariably the largest amount of ghee, the 
biggest and the best mango and the freshest 
fruit. They were made much of, both because 
they were beautiful and agile, and because 
they could repeat a,b, &c., and knew how to 
use the pen. Hven my father who was never 
known to play with any child would often, after 
his evening meal, when he was disengaged, call 
upon them to sing—and it was a source of 
the greatest pleasure to me to see my father 
enjoy it. And when one day he requested 
my eldest daughter to copy out a document 
for him, J felt so proud that I actually forgot 
to take my midday meal, 
XT * 

But far other was the effect of the news 
that my husband was earning much and was 
spending more, in my mother-in-law’s house. 
She was infuriated. She walked like a lioness 
ina cage, She fretted and she fumed and she 
frowned, 

“ Harning ! earning nearly a hundred rupeeg 
amonth! What of that? He has his brother- 
in-law with him. He does not care for his 
brothers, why should he? Does he care for his 
own mother?” and she would burst into tears 
at the thought—“ did he not say that I made 


Would™, 


~ 7 


approach my mother-in-law. 
# never tospeak to my sisters-in-law ; and above 
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attempts against his wife? And has he not 
instituted legal proceedings against his own 
father? Has he not laid the axe at the root 
ofa happy family, blasted its budding happiness, 
cast gloom upon the evening of his own father’s 
fast fading days? Harning? What of that? 
The children of that wretch, his wife, enjoy ? 
Oh! how I wish that——” 

That was the difference. The son was ap- 
parently hated by his mother. She would 
even wish his death to see me ‘a widow,’ 
But it was far otherwise with my father-in- 
law. He really loved his son. He often said 
that his son was very clever and would make 
his way in the world. And he was very much 
pleased to hear that even his grand-daughters 
could sing and read, and in his fondness, sent 
for them to his house. 

And here rose a wrangle. 
myself were against sending them. “ Who 
knows but they might be injured by her man- 
tras? Did she not try them on me, nay, for 
the matter of that, did not her mantras affect 
me? And-does not rumour say that even 
Narayana, the awful man who was so much 
feared, was under her mantras? How could 
I, knowing all that, send my children? Would 
it not be just like throwing them into the 
lion’s mouth ?” 

But my father interposed. Whatever might 
be the differences, Narayana was a man to be 
respected, and his blessings were necessary 
for my children. He insisted that my children 
ought to be sent; Narayana was not an ordi- 
nary man, and his likes and dislikes were to 
be greatly cared for. And so it was settled 
that my children should go, and I had to give 
them so much advice. I told them never to 
IT told them 


all I asked them to swear that they would not 
take anything in that house—neither water 
nor food. Why, some medicines might be 
mixed with their food or drink, and my child- 
ren might die! Oh the very thought of it! 


My mother and - 
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My daughters were sent, arI > sent my 
brother with the strictest injunctions to wait 
upon them and watch over ther. I asked 
him to come away with them be’)=5 evening. 
“They may insist upon your remzixing there 
and pass the night with them, hat do not 
remain. Comeaway. They mar ask you to 
take oil-bath—do not take it, fo> shey may 


mix salt with the oil which will result in 


the rapid falling off of the hair.” «nd I had 
to make grand arrangements are.nss their 
return, prepare a peculiar mixture and all 
that, so that any evil eyes that aight have 
fallen upon them in my mother-it-lrw’s house 
might have no effect upon them such was 
the hatred and suspicion I had! 
PART IV. 
OH FOR A SON! 
1. 

My third child too was a daughki.27! It was 
not atall joyous to think of. No nme was ever 
glad when I was having only daug-se"s. Each 
daughter meant an expense of 3 thousand 
rupees or so, and my mother alveys shook 


her head. And no opportunity was ‘ost to 


impress upon my husband the aecessity of 
economising to the utmost extenz er in six or 
seven years my first daughter wcerld be of 
marriageable age; and then there would be 
the second, and then the third! “7m t next? 

That was the question. Woulc I:till bear 
a daughter? No, if mantras had any affect: 
not, if fasts had any virtue at al. Hvery 
Monday I fasted; every Saturde: — fasted: 
and Ido not know how many ozlLer: fasts I 
observed. Hvery evening I wen: zo the tem- 
ple and had only one. prayer to mike—that a 
gon might be born to me. — 

And special worship was offerec ip to God 
by my husband. Every Friday i tar house 
a priest would invoke the blessngs of the 
goddess Saraswati. Much moner was given 
away in charity; and I vowed thusI would 
present a golden bell for Lord Szt =richna if 
a son were born to me. 
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But still a daughter! My mother went oul 
ofthe roomin disgust. A daughter still! A 
fourth daughter!. Why, we must now find 
out a big round vessel and go a-beggiug. Who 
knows what sins I might have committed in 
my previous birth that all the mantras and 
pujas should after all have proved unavailing ? 


i 


A fourth daughter! aye; my mother-in-law 
was mightily pleased. “A fourth deughter—I 
wish she would have a hundred daughters that 
she might beg from door to door, and I live to 
mock at her. Yes, that would be so. The 
wretch—.” I had alienated the affection of her 
own sonfrom her. Wretch that I was, it was 
I that had spread that wild rumour of her 
having made attempts against my life. I 
deserved it—-nay deserved more. 

Thus my mother-in-law-—even so my own 
mother. Even she felt that something was 
wrong somewhere, and naturally the suspicion 
fell upon my mother-in-law. Yes,it must be 
she alone that would do so; she must have 
invoked the aid of some deity; otherwise how 
could I, her daughter, bring forth four daugh- 
ters ? 

The astrologer was called, and he gave his 
decision. I must go to Rameswaram; and 
Imust name my son Ramanathan. There 
alone lay all my hopes. That must be done-—- 
and whether my husband agreed or not, my 
mother promised that she would defray all the 
expenses of the journey ;—anc so I went to 
Rameswaram, 


iil 


Though I had four daughters, and I felt that 
sooner or later, having my daughter’s welfare 
at heart, [ must necessarily keep apart some 
money, yet my husband was as careless and 
extravagant as ever. He spent everything 
upon their education and dress. He had curious 
notions. He would never make ornaments, 
but would spend in dress, which would be 
in tatters in no time! I would protest 
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at times. Why should they put on costly 
clothes while at home? Had we so’much 
to spend? Should we not be economical? 
For the matter of that the eldest born was 
already ten years old, and old women had 
already begun to whisper why no attempts 
were being made to marry her. It was a 
pity, £ would put in, that, some p eople did not 
realise the dusy they owed to their family. 

And why should the girls be educated at 
ail? What need of it was there? Why need 
they, the best part of whose life was to be 
spent in the kitchen, learn to read and write ? 
Waste of money and nothing more! And 
why should they be taught to sing and to 
play on various instruments when in course of 
time they would forget everything? Where 
would they have opportunities to either im- 
prove or at least’to exercise their skill ? 

But my husband would only smile. I wags 
anxious for the marriage of my eldest daugh- 
ter. But my husband was of a different 
opinion. Why, anyone who heard her sing 
would snatch her away. Anxiety to marry | 
daughters wko were so accomplished? Why, 
I must be mad—and as to extravagance, did 
he not expect ten thousand rupees as his 
share of the ancestral property ? Had he not | 
sued for partition? And why should he not 
live happily cn what he earned, since what he 


‘would get from his father would be sufficient 


for all other purposes ? 

Yet Iwas very careful; and my husband 
loved me, and could not tell me nay. Thus 
Tlaid by small sums of money, and made 
several tiny ornaments for my children. 


1V 


Perhaps I may here mention one small 
affair over which we used to quarrel outright.w 
It was when I would insist upon boring holes 
in my daughéers’ ears and nose, my husband 
would protest against it! He would not have 
any of his daughters suffer that dreadful pain. 
They were ty nature beautiful enough, 


: 


*spread all sorts of rumours, 


@inadapted to a change of circumstances. 
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But I would have my way. I bored holes 
regularly, in their ears. and noses. I wanted 
that my daughters should be as other girls 
were. Because they knew how to spell a 
few words in English, were they to be kept 
like boys? Already my mother-in-law had 
She had given 
out that my daughters did not know how to 
work in the kitchen. She had given it out 
that my daughters were all taught COhristian- 
ity and that they would be Ohristians, for were 
they not reading in a Ohristian institution, 
where the tutors were all missionaries bent 
upon making converts? And how could my 
husband live like a lord, as he did, on thirty 
rupees a month, unless he was helped by these 
missionaries ? 

All this was, of course, false, but my mother- 
in-law insisted upon saying all this, though, 
of course, many who knew her, knew that she 
was only giving expression to the rancour 


inher heart. But yet I fel@ tha; 1 orght not 
to give any grounds for any talk like chat. I 
hastily withdrew mv children frcm the school, 
much against my husband’s wi. I put my 
eldest daughter into regular training aft 
cleansing vessels, cooking curries aicl a thou- 
sand and one things to be attencec to in 
that wonderfully mighty kingd-m—the kit- 
chen. To myself it was a s:=ptise how 
quickly she grasped everything. ard within 
a comparatively short time could nenege the 
whole house and none knew wlL=tler it was 
she or I that did it. 


Though I had withdrawn them irom school, 
yet they underwent a regular s-stem of 
studies at home; they had a sinzmge master 
anda teacher of Hnglish, while <i1er father 
himself taught them their vernacular. My 
third and fourth daughters soon <~ertook my 
first and second in accomplishmer:.s. 

S. PAS JEDITY. 


a ec SO ce 
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Ceesar, the late historian, J. A. Froude, 
in one of his earlier chapters, whilst re- 
ferring to the agitation over the proposal of 
Oaius Gracchus to extend the Roman fran- 
chise to the Italian States in the century 
preceding the Ohristian era, observes as 
follows :— | 
“ Political convulsions work in a groove, the direc- 
tion of which varies little in any age or country. 
Institutions once sufficient and Salutary become 
The 
traditionary holders of power see their interests 
threatened. They ave jealous of innovations. Thoy 
look on agitators for reform as felonious persons 
desiring to appropriate what does not belong to 
them. The complaining parties are conscious of 


r his excellent “Sketch” of the life of 


suffering, and rush blindly on the superieis] causes 
of their immediate distress. The existiz -uthority 
ig their enemy; and their one remedy is . change 
in the system of government. They “mnacine that 
they see what the change should be, tho: tev com- 
prehend what they are doing, and knov-vhsare they 
intend tc arvive. They do not perze.-5 shet the . 
visible disorders are no more than sym zto_1s which 
ho measures, repressive or revolutionzry, cen do 
more than palliate. The wave advances 2.d he wave 
recedes. Neither party in the strugz= zan lift 
itself fur enough above the passions of the moment 
to study she drift of the general eurrort. Fach is 
violent, each is one-sided, and each mak: tae most 
and the worstof the sins of its opponeric. The one 
idea of the aggressors is to grasp all thet ney can 
reach. Thé6 one idea of the conservative: is to part 
with nothing, preténding that the stat“Htr of the 
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State depends on adherence to the principles which 
have placed them in the position which they hold; 
and aS various interests are threatened, and as 
various necessities arise, those wko are one day 
enemies are frightened the next into unnatural 
coalitions, and the next after into more embittered 
dissensions.” 

Ihave quoted this passage in full not be- 
cause it exactly describes in every detail 
the present political condition of India, but 
because it enunciates the broad principle of 
history thata great deal of what is called 
“unrest ” in any nation or any country is due 
to this tension of feeling, this lack of co-oper- 
ative sympathy, between the rulers and the 
ruled, or rather between “the traditionary 
holders of power” and the “agitators for 
reform.” Such, too, is our unfortunate posi- 
’ tion to-day. On the one hand there is a class 
of men, “ conscious of suffering,” and working 
step by step, some of them perhaps “ blindly,” 
for their national emancipation ; on the other 
we have a rigid, cast-iron form of edministra- 
tion which. refuses to expand, and merely 
makes from time to time a pretence at expan- 
sion which practically leaves it in much the 
same state as before. And what is the result ? 
An inevitable struggle follows, with all the 
forces of monopulized power arrayed against 
the fozces of strong discontent, and the conflict 
deepens as days roll on and each side becomes 
more and more persistent in its demands. 
Men’s passions get excited, their emotions are 
roused, and the resulting unrest filters down 
to the lowest strata of society and gradually 
spreads over the land, Of course it may 
happen that a man’s “reason is swamped 
when emotion’s flood-gate is left ajar,” and 
in the heat of the moment things are said or 
done which had better been left unsaid or 
undone ; but even agitators are human beings, 
and any excesses they may have been guilty 
of in these days are not without their parallel 
in the coustitutional history of the West. 

This year has been one of deep. unrest in 
India. The last session of ihe Congress was 
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a success inits broader results, but it left 
behind it a legacy of ill-feeling and unpleas- 
antness amongst a certain class of political 
thinkers whose one fault is that they lean 
hopelessly on the side of the impossible and the 
impracticable. Local disturbances in all parts 
of the country added to the generai excite-'« 
ment, and matters came toa climax in the 
month of May last when Lala Lajpat Rai was 
deported without trial, followed about a month 
later by the deportation of Ajit Singh. So 
much has already been said about these 
extreme measures that it would be futile to go 
over the same ground again. Suffice it to say 
that for once Morley, too, like his great master, 
Edmund Burke, in 1785, “ allowed his political 
integrity to be bewildered,” and in an unguard- 
ed mcment yielded to the ill-considered advice 
of the all-powerful “man onthe spot,” re- 
gardless of all the higher principles of political 
moraiity and justice which he had under the 
most trying circumstances of his life so hero- 
ically advocated by the side of Gladstone. 
It is true to say that the Regulation of 1818 
stands on the Indian Statute-Book and that 
any step taken under it is taken according to 
the law of the land; butit must never be 
forgotten that at the time of its enactment 
the political condition of India was quite w 
different, and the Indian Penal Oode which 
altered the whole criminal law of the country 
had not yet come into force. Moreover this 
so-called “law” is in the higher sense of the 
word no law at all. : 

Whatever may have been its political value 
in former times, when British rule had not 
been sufficiently consolidated and the war- 
ring factions of Hindustan had still to be set 
at rest, yet on the face of it it implies a 
negation of justice, and negation of Justicg, 
means the violation of the natural law which 
determines the issues of right and wrong. 
Tit does not confer any moral rightness on 
actions based on it, and the only authority at 
its back is the physical force which the State 
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can always command. An act of coercion is, 
therefore, morally wrong, and what is morally 
wrong cautot be politically right. The Gov- 
ernment may congratulate themselves as 
mach as they like on the salutary effect of 
_ the deportations on the disturbed atmosphere 
“of the Punjab, and a Radical Secretary of 
State may also lay that flattering unction to 
his soul, Butsucha grave political step has 
a deeper significance than what appears on 
the surface, and the general effects left in 
men’s minds throughout the length and 
breadth of the land will Jong outlive the tem- 
porary disturbances in the affected province. 
Hitherto whatever may have been said against 
the administration, there was hardly room for 
doubt about the general fairness and impar- 
tiality of British Justice, for the prestige of 
_ the law-courts was always considered above 
the prestige of the officials. But recent 
events have shaken this belief, and we sincere- 
ly hope in the interests of all concerned that 
the good will of that venerable and sacred 
name may never be impaired. It was Burke 
who once observed, 

“ Justice is itself the great standing policy of civil 
society; aud any eminent departure from it, under 
any circumstance, lies under the suspicion of being 
no policy aé all.” 


We cannot but recall to mind these noble 
words when we look back upon the deporta- 
tion of two British citizens, unheard and 
undefended, when we think of the Rawalpindi 
and Cocanada riots cases, and consider the 
press-prosecutions against the India, Hindus- 
tan and Yugantar, The present is perhaps 
the hour when the most glaring defects of the 
combination of Judicial and Hixecutive func- 
tions are being exposed in their true light, 
nd there is still more trouble ahead. In fact 
there is trouble everywhere, and its causes 
are known to all. What is wanted is the 
right remedy, not that violent repression 
which cures nothing, but real, substantial, 
Liberal reforms which will gradually raise the 
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country out of her present positioa as the 
subservient instrument of British ;-rq@perity. 
The long wished for Budget delite the one 
day on which India receives seme sort of 
hearing, has come and gone. The Seeretary 
of State, like his own aloe which t.ocms once 
ina hundred years, has spoken. Hi: speech 
has been read and re-read by thousaids, and 
criticized from every point of iiev, with 
every epithet ranging from “dt enc dis- 
appointing” to “ epoch-making.” “he truth is 
it is neither the one nor the other. Hp .chsare 
made either by the triumph of a eet moral 
principle or by the achievement of grand 
material results. No material rests worth 
the name have followed in the wake of Mr. 
Morley’s utterances, and far from an7 moral 
principle having triumphed, some —at*e heen 
deliberately set at naught. On the other 
hand the speech is not quite so dul: end dis- 
appointing. There are some brilliat® pszssages 
here and there, instinct with all the 3p rit and 
fervour of the old Liberalism in its 238s days; 
but side by side with these there is also to be 
found a great deal of the usual talk menufac- 
tured for willing ears by our “man or the 
gpot,” and the general impression lett. 52 one’s 
mind by this juxtaposition is much ihc same 
as would be produced by a picture in which 
the artist had introduced a frozen river into 
a harvest scene. This is, however, . waatter 
of minor importance. No one igiodres the 
value of noble sentiments nobly expressed, 
but in their present perturbed state o. mind 
sentiment is not all that the peo: e want. 
The issues between the rulers and the ruled 
are now definitely fixed and perfectly clear. 
The authorities at the head of affair «ish to 
reserve all executive power to themsslves; 
the people in their turn wish to be 4530 stated 
with the governing body in the actua aclmin- 
istration of their land, so that step dy step, 
and from experiment to experiment, tirey 
may ultimately be able to govern thams=lves. 
This is the main issue; how far has it been 
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° 
met by the reforms adumbrated by Mr. 
Morley = | 
It is not for me to belittle even these small 
concessions to the popular voice, nor do I wish 
to anticipate the results that may ultimately 
acurue ‘to us from them. Under different 
circumstances these reforms would have been 
welcomed, but recent measures of repression 
couple with Mr. Morley’s pronounced dis- 
trust of the educated classes detract con- 
siderably from their value, and rob them of 
all their grace and of more than half their 
efficacy. And even if we leave circumstances 
apart and judge these reforms on their merits 
as they appear to us at the moment, what 
do they amount to? There is the Council of 
Notables (is it “Not-ables”?) which will 
consist of men, very likely nominated, who 
will talk to their heart’s content. There 
is the expansion of the Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Councils, which at present only seems 
to imply more manuscript eloquenze. And 
lastly, there is the addition of one or two 
Indian members to the Secretary of State’s 
Council who will no doubt give expert advice 
which may or may not be followed at all. 
It will, therefore, be all talk anc nothing 
more. I do not want to suggest that a wider 
expression of opinion is altogethe: without 
its advantages, but if it be at all true, what 
the educated classses are so oftea charged 
with, that they only know how to make Jong 
speeches and eloquent perorations, and are 
incap2 ole of action, then it is also true that 
these reforms can only serve to puta pre- 
mium on their volubility and intensify their 
powers of the tongue aud the pen. Hrom 
whatever point of view we look at them, these 
reforms will never teach the people the art 
of seli-government, and then, of course, we 
shall be told that Indians cannot hold high 
offices because they are unfit, and they shall 
never become fit because they will “not be 
allowed to hold any of these. Is this really all 
that we have come to? Three-quarters of a 
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century have elapsed after the Charter Act 


which declared that there shall be no govern- 
ing caste in India, and halfa century has rolled 
over our heads since the great Proclamation 
which abolished (on paper) all race distinc- 


tions in the interests of better government _ 
« « * id wee 

for India; yet after years of patient waiting 

and preparation all that we are promised is 


an extension of man’s eternal privilege to 
talk. It is true a few hair-brained optimists 
keep on telling us in magniloquent style, hardly 
understanding what they mean, that “ the day 
of giory has arrived”; whereas Mr. Morley’s 
poor imagination cannot penetrate even the 
remotest future when such a day will dawn 
and India cease to be governed by the anto- 
crat. The truth, as always, must lie in the 
proverbial middle. The progress of the last 
twenty years is a clear indication of what is 
still to come, and though it is not for any 
mortal to lift the veil that hangs over the 
future, there can be no doubt that the tide 
of political reform is already now breaking 
against the bed-rock of Anglo-Indian pride 
and prejudice. The future lies in our hands. 
If a man is the architect of bis own fortune, 
so is a nation, and nothing can daunt a people, 
if they are true to themselves and the respon- 
sibilty they have undertaken. New ordinances 
can silence the voices of a few, but can never 
suppress the ideas which must sway the 
minds of all those who dream of a brighter and 
happier future for their motherland. Let us be 
firin and united in our endeavours, for unity of 
action is the first article of every national cult. 
The work is long and arduous, but with the 
high ideals of devotion and self-sacrifice be- 
fore us, tie time is sure to come when all this 
pain and excitement, this worry and anxiety, 
these mistakes and misunderstandings wil 
only read like “ the records of nightmares that 
fly before the growing day,” and India become 
a iree and united country pursuing her own 
destinies under the egis of the British Crown. 
B. J. WADIA, 
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“W\HERE was in ancient times a very pow- 

erful king of Persia called Mansur-i- 

Alim (the conqeror of the universe). 
He was blessed with everything which a man 
could desire, and had vast treasure and large 
armies. His subjects were happy and con- 
tented under his just and good administration. 
All praised his great wisdom and noble vir- 
tues. But unfortunately he had no son to 
inherit his enormous riches and extensive 
domains. One day the king assembled all 
the astrologers of his realm and asked them 
to tell him on what particular day, hour and 
minute, one should be born in order to bea 
great and powerful king. The astrologers 
made their calculations and replied:—“ Sire! 
the child born at midnight on Sunday last 
will be very fortunate and happy and will be 
endowed with every royal virtue. So if your 
Majesty is desirous of adopting an heir, adopt 
the child born on that day and that particular 
hour.” 

The king hearing this told his prime-minis- 
ter to find out in whose house a son was 
born at the time mentioned. Messengers ran- 
sacked the whole kingdom and brought the 
news that no male child was born at that 
particular time, except that the wife of a 
butcher had given birth to a son. The king 
calling the butcher asked him to give him his 
gon. The butcher, who was a poor man, 
gladly promised, saying :-—“ Your Majesty is 
the lord of our lives and limbs. You have to 
#ommand and we to obey.” The generous 
monarch replied :—‘ Friend, I do not ask as 
a king but as a private individual. Do you 
agree to part with your son out of perfect 
free-will and good intention? For I will not 
otherwise accept the gift.” The butcher 
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replied :—-“ Sire, I offer you my sow witd the 
most perfect good-will and without a1y com- 
pulsion. It is my great good fm-uze that 
my son should be adopted in suzh 1 royal 
family.” The child was then brzucht and 
all the ceremonies of adoption rere gone 
through. 

When the butcher’s son, now ca.-2d Prince 
Qassab, grew up, the king appointe: vis? and 
learned teachers, by whom great 3cirs were 
taken for his education. When Le ecttrined 
majority, the king made him Vice7or cf one 
of the richest provinces of his emame Here 
when in power, the Prince displayzd aL the 
evil propensities of his disposition. For 
though born under auspicious s‘gts, ard 
brought up under good teachers, 112 he redi- 
tary qualities of a butcher, which were in- 
grained in his nature, manifested the nslves 
in full force. He tyrannised over b-3 aubjeczs 
and spread terror throughout the coaitry by 
his atrocities. Reports of his misgove-nnent 
and complaints of the persons ruined! Ly lis 
tyranny or disgraced by his deczaccleries 
daily reached the just king, but be Tlic not, 
out of his good nature, give muc: ci ecence 
to them. 

In the meantime, the queen who 23s 3u )pos- 
ed to be barren, exhibited signs of =ma-ernity, 
and great was the rejoicing of t:e zig at 
this discovery. He had despaired of having 
any issue of his own, but was most cleisantly 
disappointed. He at once despatched mes- 
sengers to Prince Qassab with the fo lowing 
news :—‘“* Rejoice, O son, for I soo= Lore to 
have an addition to our family. Your nether 
the Queen is enceinte, and the nstrol gers 
have predicted that a son will be born tc me. 
O happy news for you that you vail get a 


eee: 


brother!” Ag soohas Prince Qassab got the 
news, he said to himself :-—“ Now my evil star 
has appeared on the horizon. When a Prince 
of the royal blood is born, who will care fora 
butcher’s son though raised so high? Surely 
my fall would begin with the rise of my 
brother. Oh, it is painful to lose such a 
position and rank as I now enjoy. Had I 
remained the son of a butcher, I should have 
been contented with my lot. but having 
tasted the fruits of power and royalty it 
would be very painful to lay them aside. I 
must go to the city of my adoptive father 
and see whether I cannot retain my power.” 
Thus musing, the Prince riding on a swift 
horse went in all haste towards the capital. 
He reached the palace of the king when it 
was about midnight and getting admission, 
for everybody knew him and nobody appre- 
hended the evil purpose which had brought 
him in such an unseasonable hour to the 
palace, he at once repaired to the apartment 
of the Xing, “He found him asleep, and with 
one blow of his sharp sabré cut off his head. 
He ther. went with the bloody sabre in search 
of the Queen, but she had heard’of the arrival 
of the Prince and had disappeared by a secret, 


door out of the palace, with some faithful ~ 


attendants. They carried her on swift horses, 
during the night, far away from the capital, 
till they, at last, reached a forest, where the 
Queen dismissed them saying :—‘“‘ Go now my 
faithful adherents! and let me remain in 
this dreary place. If I die of starvation or 
be killed by some wild animal, I shall have, 
at least, this satisfaction that I am not 
murdered by the butcher’s son. Leave me 
now to my fate and go.” The pocr servants 
returned home weeping. 

‘The Queen sat there bewailing her hard 
destiny; when a zemindar (a rich farmer) 
passed by that way, and seeing her was 
struck with her extraordinary beauty and 
majestic air. Coming up to her, he said:- - 
“Art thou some angel, Peri, goddess, or 
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spirit? Who art thou?” The Queen re- 
plied :—‘‘ I am no angel, Peri, goddess or spirit, 
but a poor daughter of man, in distress. I 
was the Queen of this country, and am 
now a homeless wanderer.” As soon as the 
honest farmer came to know the august rank 


of the lady, he fell on the ground and kissing * 


the dust said :-—“ Mother, lam a Jagirdar of 
your husband and all these fields and villages 
which you see around are yours. Oome and 
live with us; we are humble, honest people, 
and you will find comfort if not elegance in 
our simpler modes of living. Remain with 
us, and as I am childless, the child of your 
womb shall I adopt as my own and bring him 
up with all due care and diligence.” The 
Queen consented and was taken by the ée- 
mindar to his house, where she remained in 
disguise as the cousin of the zenindar, 

In due course she gave birth to a son whose 
beauty illumined the whole house, and the 
news spread throughout the village that 
the zemindar’s cousin had given birth to 
an angel. The Queen called him by the 
name of Mahbub-i-Alim (the beloved of the 
universe). When Prince Mahbub grew up, 
he was sent to the village school, where he 
read with other boys, sons of the Jats (a caste 


‘ 


of cultivators), There he soon surpassed his -* 


school-mates in learning and physical exploits, 
While the sons of the Jats took pleasure in 
playing with bat and ball, the prince evinced 
his royal blood by playing at archery. He 
made a rude bow and rude arrows and would 
shoot all the time in every direction. Though 
nobody taught him the art, he soon became 
a very good archer, and could hit the mark 
from a long distance. 

Oace the Usurper, the’ brother of Prince 


Mahbub, held a great tournament in whicl® 


all the great archers of the kingdom were 
asked to attend. There were four prizes for 
the successful archer. First, a purse of five- 
hundred mohars, secoud, a suit of dress out of 
the royal ward-robe which the winner might 
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select, third, any horse from the royal stable 

and fourth, a suit of armour and arms, wea- 

pons, &c., from the royal arsenal. The news 
, of the great tournament reached even that 
| secluded village and Prince Mahbub hearing 
of it set out for the city without informing 
*%:is mother. The poor Queen thought that 
her son must have gone to school, but the 
Prince instead of going there had started for 
the town, Night came and still the Prince 
did not return; men were sent in all directions 
to search for him, but to no purpose. The 
Queen sat disconsolate and weeping, and 
- would not take any food or drink, till her 
Mahbub should return. 

The Prince on the other hand in company 
with other archers reached the city and lodged 
with them in a Serai (inn). He soon mace 
friends with them all, and asked them to per- 
mit him also to try at the mark in the coming 
tournament. His gentle appearance and ami- 
able temper pre-possessed the archers in his 
favor and they gladly enlisted bis name among 
the members of the company. The next day 
was fixed for the tournament, and the archers 
aud the prince went to the place early in the 
day. There was a large concourse of specta- 
tors, and ina rich and splendid pavillion and 





















ness the performance. Ata signal from him 
the archers entered the lists and one after 
another shot at the mark. Some came very 
near to it, others nearer but none pierced 
the exact centre. Prince Malbub, who was 
the youngest of all the lot, now shot his arrow 
last and it pierced the very centre of the 
mark. At once there rose deafening cheers 
and applause, and the whole assembly praised 
the wonderful feat of the young boy. 

« The King gave him a purse of gold contain- 
ing five hundred Mohars and ordered his vazir 
_ to take him to the royal ward-robe, armoury 
and stable to select the various articles, 
vazir conducted him to the ward-robe and the 
Prince without any hesitation selected the 


on a gorgeous throne sat the Usurper to wit- - 


The ° 
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identical suit of dress which? was worn by his 
father, the late King. And Jet no 328 wonder 
at it, for he was guided in this metier by his 
royal and innate instincts. Acccutzed in the 
dress of his father he went to the ammoury and 
selected those very weapons wh 2. tae late 
king used when going out on chasc or war, and 
then entering the stable rode en the very 
horse which was the favorite of is fatrer, 
Thus equipped he came before the assembly, 
and the whole people with one dice, and as 
if involuntarily, cried out:--* Eeacld our 
favorite and just king come to lif¢’ S»eract 
was the resemblance between tle Prince and 
his father, that the people mistocE ain for the 
late sovereign. The acclamation of thc people 
disconcerted the Usurper, and he was mortall) 
enraged,- and yelling out to 4 servants, 
said :-~“ Seize that silly boy anc Sinz him.” 
The servants ran bere and there anc raised 
a great confusion, forinfact th2y were not 
at all anxious to obey the cruel mardete, and 
gave Mahbub every opportunity t» escape onz 
of the bustle. 


When the Prince came out of sne city, he | 
assembled allthe archers, and thiecvwirg down 
the purse of gold amongst themn rode -vith all 
haste towards the village. He retcmed there 
after full forty-eight hours acc found his 
mother sitting at the door weepfi_z cnd crying 
“ Mahbub, Mahbub.” As soon as she saw him, 
she burst forth into a pleasant lJauzh, and 
then wept again bitterly. Thes the prince 
jumping down from his horse, zskad her :— 
“Mother, what is the meaning of yor behavi- 
our? Why did you laugh anc weep in the 
same breath?” The Queen redied with a 
sigh :—“ I laughed when J saw zou return in 
this equipment, which belonged <- youz father. 
I wept at the thought of the chamge oi fortune 
which has brought us to this pass. ‘Wow you 
know the secret of your birth, and the reason 
of my weeping and laughing.” — 

The Prince hearing this cepiel with 
deep emotion :--“ Mother, I ha: some faint 
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glimmerings of titis since I had been to the tour- 
nament and the people exclaimed that I was 
just like the late king. But your account has 
confirmed my doubts: mother! we must not 
stay a second more in this country. Not that 
Tam afraid of anything from the cruelty of 
the murderer of my father, but I swear not to 
eat or drink the food or water of this land so 
long as I do not wreak vengeance on the 
accursed head of the Usurper. The very air 
of the country is poison so long as I do not 
breathe it as a king and avenger of the wrongs 
of my sive. Mother arise, let us be off.” 
When the zemindar heard of the determina- 


tion of the Prince, he was sorely afflicted and 


entreated him with tears and sobs to change 
his mind. But Mahbub was firm as a rock, and 
would not be prevailed upon, though he, too, 
vas equally grieved to part from the honest 
zemindar and his family. However, bidding 
them a hasty adieu, the Prince and the Queen 
went their way, trusting to Providence to 
guide them out of the kingdom. 

They travelled on and on without food or 
drink, till they left behind the kingdom of the 
Usurper. Afflicted with many days’ hunger 
and thirst, and fatigued from their long jour- 
ney, they now began to search for a hospitable 
roof where to beg some bread and water, and 
rest their weary limbs. 
very gloomy, the place where they had come 
was @ mountainous district that showed no 
signs of human habitation far or near. How- 
ever after much search, they saw a humble 
Musjid at the foot of the hill. They dragged 
themselves exhausted and almost lifeless into 
the house of prayer, and saw an old fagir lying 
on a tattered and worn-out mattress. The 
prince then humbly besought the fagir to give 
them some food and drink as they were dying 
of hunger. The old man pointing to a niche 
said:—“ Young man, there isa bit of bread 
in that kole, take it out and eat you both.” 
The prince going to the place, found there a 
small slice of cold and mouldy bread not 





But the out-look was. 
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enough to make one mouthful. Then taking 


it to his mother and presenting the slice to - 





her he said:—‘ Mother, eat this and support 
your strength. It is not sufficient for us 
both, but you stand in greater need of sus- 
tenance than my young and vigorous frame. 
Wat it mother.” But the Queen would no® 
take it, sayiang:-“Son, I am old and have 


enjoyed the pleasures and suffered the pains | 


of this transitory life; Iam prepared to meet 
death. Let me die, as it will make no differ- 
ence, But live thou, and do thy great work.” 
The Prince paid no heed to all this but went 
on pressing the bread onher. She refusing, 
aud he insisting, they squabbled on for a long 
time. The fagir seeing this - observed :— 
“Travellers, why do you fight for nothing? 


You both eat this slice, and you will not be ; 
Then mother and son ate , 


able to finish it.” 
of the bread, but still the slice remained the 
same as before, and was not diminished even 
by an inch. They were fully satiated and 
the bread was the same as before. Never 
had they found anything so delicious as this 
crusty and mouldy piece of bread. Then the 
faqir pointing to another niche, said “ there 
is the water.” The Prince approaching: it saw 
asmall earthen jar of water. The contents 
of the vessel were nat sufficient even fora 
single person, and there was altercation 
between them as to who should drink, and 
again the fagir said :— Children of the road, 
drink you both in the name of the great 
Allah.” And they both drank out of the 
vessel, and were fully satisfied, and yet the 
water init was not diminished by a drop. 
Then the fagir asked them :—“ Whence are 
you coming and whither will you go? You 
cannot go beyond this mountain; for on the 
other side of it is a tempestuous and fathoma 
less sea. No ships have ever ventured to sail 
in its turbulent waters. Return home.” But 
the Prince replied: ~* O holy fagir, we have 
vowed not to return to the land of our birth, 
‘The polished mirror of your pure heart has 
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already received the reflection of our sad 
‘history on it. We need not say who we are. 
Help us now in our journey, O holy saint, for 
nothing is impossible for the divine austeri- 
ties of your prayers.” The fagir replied :— 
true, O traveller, prayers are accepted by 
Allah when they rise from pure hearts. What 
can a sinful creature like me do? However 
inmy travels I have discovered some of the 
properties of natural objects. I will see 
whether I-can help you.” 

Then telling them to remain in the Musjid 
and await his return, the faqir went out Into 
‘an adjacent forest. After a short time he 
returned with two pieces of wood, freshly cut 
from the branches of some trees, peculiar to 
those parts. With one piece, he made a short 
stick abouta cubitin length and with the 
other a torch. Then addressing them, he 
said: “Here are the things that will carry 
you across the dangerous forests and vast 
seas. This torch when lighted will frighten 
away all fierce animals of the wood or the 
deep. And this rod, a cubit long, is your ship. 
Wherever you may put it in the sea, the 
water of that place, however deep, will at 
once become fordable, and will never rise 
higher than the top of this stick. The waters 
defore or behind or around you may be thou- 
sands of fathoms deep, but within a radius of 
fourteen yards from the place where you will 
hold this stick, the water will never rise 
higher than a cubit.” Then lighting the torch 
the fagir showed them the way over the 
mountains and conducted them to the sea. 
There he bade them adieu and returned to 
his cottage. : 

The Prince taking the rod in his hand, jumpe 
into the water and placed the rod over the sur- 
face of the sea. At once the waters became 
calm for a radius of fourteen yards, and all of 
the uniform depth of a cubit, though beyond 
the magic circle the sea was fathomless and 
very turbulent. The Queen carrying the torch 
followed behind and they waded through that 
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t 
sea, the water never rising higher than their 
knees. They saw also the unrevzaled won- 
ders of the sea-bottom, such as corals. } earls, 
sea-flowers and trees. Inexpress.ble were 
the delight and admiration of the Prince at 
seeing these beautiful things, and whenever 
anew animal or natural object came within 
the range of his vision, he would c17 out most 
joyously to his mother and runnirz uf to it, 
would take itup and show it to her. Thus 
they went on admiring the wonc2rs cf the 
deep and praising the wisdom of the Alm ghty. 
When they had reached almost th: middle of 
the sea the prince sawa curret: of water 
flowing from a certain direction, and catrying 
in its flow innumerable rubies of the ysurest 
and brightest water. Mahbub, wl 1had never 
geen rubies, cried out in an ecstacr of | oyish 
joy :—“ Mother, mother, behold how beautiful 
are these pebbles. Of what a gorious red 
colour they are! O mother, let me pick upa 
few of them to play with.” The mataer. who 
knew the value of these precious stone, the 
least of which would fetch a lac of rupees or 
so, was afraid to touch them. She “eared that 
so many valuable and extraordinary rubies in 
such a strange place boded no goos. It must 
be some temptation of Satan to cause their 
ruin. So, she strongly dissuaded him. saying: 
“Why child, you are the best of e. precious 
stones or pebbles; your Jove has brought me 
to this pass; love not these, lest they bring 
greater misfortunes.” The Prince cdesisted 
for a while, but he was strongly tempted to 
disobey his mother’s commands, wl.ich he had 
never done before, for the glowing solours of 
the rubies constantly appealed to his fancy. 
Atlast unable to resist the impulse, ke secreted 
one of the biggest of these stones in dis pocket 
unperceived by the Queen, Sometimes good 
comes out of evil, and this act of diz=cbedience 
of the prince, though entailing mamy dicicul- 
ties on him, led at last to unexpect2d results, 
The Prince and the Queen, with the help 
of the faqir’s rod and torch, steceed2d in 





. 
crossing that vast sea without any serious 
trouble. They at last landed on the coast of 
the kingdom of India. Having rested for a 
while, they proceeded to the capital town 
ef the country, which was situated not far 
from tue sea-coast. They haltedat a seri 
outside the city, and the Queen giving some 
copper coins to the prince asked him to fetch 
some satables from the Bazar. The Prince 
took the money and went tothe shop ofa 
sweetmeat-seller, and fearing lest the Queen 
should come to know that he had secreted 
the ruby, thought it better not to keep it 
on his person; therefore, he gave it to the 
shop-keéper, saying :—“ Brother, give some 
sweetmeats in lieu of this.” The shop-keeper, 
seeing the stone, examined it closely and 
finding that it wasaruby of the purest and 
best kind, could not help admiring it. Then 
weighing out five seers of sweetmeats he 
bound it in one corner of the cloth given by. 
the prince, and in the other corner he bound 
five seers of nohars of purest gold and gave 
it to the Prince. Mahbub returned to the 
serat with the heavy load of sweetmeats and 
sold and put them all before the Queen. Her 
astonishment might well be imagined than 
deseribed, when she saw so much gold, and 
fearing lest he might have obtained them by 
unlawful means cried out in great anxiety :— 
“Son, whence have you got so much gold and 
sweetmeats? [ gave yrouonly five copper 
coins; so if you have done anything wrong, 
goat cnce and restore all this money to the 
person wronged, for good never comes out of 
evil.’ The Prince then falling on his knees 
implored pardon of his mother, saying :—‘* Yes 
mother, I have done wrong, but not what you 
fear. It is not against any inhabitant of this 
country but against you, most dear and kind 
mother. In disobedience of your command I 
picked up one of the red pebbles which we 
saw in the middle of the sea and all this is in 
exchange of that.” The Queen was at first 
angry with the Prince for this, but then find- 
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ing that he had been deceived by the sweet- 
meat-seller went to his shop accompanied by — 
the prince. Finding him in the shop, the 
Queen said: -~ Brother, if my son was blind, 
were you also blind ? Tf he was ignorant of the 
value of the precious stone, did not you know 
that it was a nou-lakhahkar, a ruby worth nine 
lacs of rapees? How could you deceive a 
simple boy like this ?” 

The sweetmeat-seller finding that he had 
done wrong in thus taking advantage of the 
ignorance of the boy and being ashamed of 
his conduct, for to give him his due, he was 
on the whole the most honest of all the shop- 
keepers, now implored mercy of the Queen, 
saying :-—“ Mother, forgive me my over-sight. 
Look at these coffers and iron chests, you see 
them full of gold aohars, Take them all 
away; they will be about seven or eight lacs,’ 
and let me retain the ruby.” The Queen see- 
ing that it was not a bad offer, consented to 
the bargain, took the money and went back to 
the sera. 

Here the sweetmeat-seller sold the ruby to 
the vazir ata large profit and the latter in 
his turn sold it to the king at a large profit. 
The king taking the ruby went into the inner 
apartment, and gave it to his only and belov; 
ed daughter Gulrukh. She wore it round her 
neck and with great elation of spirits ordered 
a carriage to be made ready and went out to 
her garden to enjoy the scene and her happi- 
ness in silence. She paced here and there 
with great joy, and after a long ramble, 
sat down ina mango grove. On the top of a 
tree there were sitting a pair of birds, a 
parrot and a amyna. The myna said to the 
parrot :--‘ Friend parrot, relate some inter- 
esting story to beguile our time.” The parrot 
replied:—“ Ah lady, I fear my speech wit 
enrage you, for Lhave some hard truths to 
utter.” “Be sure, I shall not be angry with 
you,” answered the lady-bird; “go on with | 
your story.” “ Oh lady, strange are the freaks, 
the whims of your sex. Once there wasa 
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princess, very beautiful and good-natured. 
Her father one day presented her with a 
‘ruby of the costliest kind. The princess 
'who had never possessed such a precious 
stone was filed with pride and vanity. She 
wore it and went about showing it to every 
j:rson. But the vain princess did not know 
that it did not suit her, that a single ruby 
was not as good as many; that to wear it, 
one required a dress befitting it, for without 
such concomitants it appeared that she was 
not the rightful owner of the gem. But, how- 
ever, the foolish princess wearing it, paraded 
it among all, and never knew her error.” 

The princess heard all this talk of the birds, 
and understanding that it was addressed to 
her, hastened.at once towards the palace, and 
rushing to her rooms, threw aside the ruby, 
nd closed the doors and refused to eat or 
drink, but wept all the time. The king hear- 
ing of the sudden grief of his daughter, went 
to her and entreated her much, saying :— 
“What ails you my child, that you are lying 
down so disconsolate and sad? Has anybody 
said anything to you, or has any one looked at 
you with improper eyes? Are you angry with 
any body or has any-one offended you? Tell 
me what is the cause of your scrrow?” The 
princess after much entreaty replied with sobs 
and sighs :-— Father, no one has offended me 
or cast an improper look on me. J am the most 
miserable princess on earth. Why did you 
























me the ridicule even of the birds of the air ? 
It does not singly befit me. To be worthy to 
wear it, | must have a dress befitting it, and 
a dozen more such gems. 
kind of dress they wear who have got such 
stones. Get me such stones and dresses.” 
The king promising to fulfil ber desire went 
oat. 

At once he sent for the vazir.and asked 
hin whence he had procured the ruby. The 
vazir pointed out the shop-keeper, who was 
asked to find out the travellers from whom 


give me thisruby that has brought down on - 


Let me know what 
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he had got the ruby, within tvsimy-four 
hours or it would not be wellfor im. The 
poor sweetmeat-seller went with “lr: okbing 
heart to the serai but found no trace of the 
mother and son there; then he seg~ceLec the 
whole city, and when he did not saeced, he 
went out and began to search in the siburbs. 
At last cast down with despair he wes -eturn- 
ing sorrowfully homewards when | 3 xemem- 
bered that he had omitted to enr1 rm at a 
certain new palace which was sa.} =O have 
been built by some unknown merchant in a 
very pleasant and romantic spot ortsde the 
town and on the sea-coast. Heat crce ran 
towards the place, and as he was abmit tc ask 
the doov-keepers to whom suc a grand 
building belonged, whom should he b3a_blc but 
the Prince Mahbub issuing out of i. on a 
beautiful steed followed by @ compan, of 
riders gallantly dressed and going om. to hunt. 
The shop-keeper who had seen him im encther 
and worse plight was struck dumb st all this 
grandeur and splendour. He with 1 deep 
bow addressed the Prince:—‘* My “oad, His 
Majesty the King has called you bonour.” 
The Prince, stopping a moment, aaigitily 
replied :—‘* Go and tell your King, I am not his 
servant nor his subject that I shou-d o>er his 
summons. If he has got any bus:22939 with 
me,lam always to be foundat “ome. He 
can see me here.” 

The shop-keeper returned to the king and 
informed him that the seller of tas ruby 
would not come, but had asked His _ajesty 
to go there. The king, though enrazed at 
this message, however, thought it ex edient 
to go himself to Prince Mahbub fr the 
Princess Gulrukh was breaking he: Leart for 
more rubies, and a dress befitting such jewels 
and it was no‘time for anger. “32 Sing, 
therefore, himself went to the Prince cf Persia 
and was received. with great hone: oy the 
latter. They were introduced to excl ovher, 
and the king of India now learnec timt the 
host also belonged to a royal farciir. The 
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king of India affer the usual salutation and 
greeting opened his message thus :—“ Prince, 


‘J have come to trouble you for some more 


such rubies as you sold once to a shop-keeper, 
Have you got any more?” 

“ Thousands,” was the ready answer ; “how 
many hundreds dves your majesty require ?” 

The king was aghast at this reply. All the 
wealth of his kingdom, and a most wealthy 
empire it was, could hardly purchase ten such 
stones, and here was a@ young man in exile 
from his own kingdom, possessed of thousands 
of such costly rubies. Surely he must have 
got hold of the hidden treasures of Qéritn, 
thought.the king, for never had he heard of 
any King or emperor possessed of so much 
riches. So with great humility, the king re- 
plied:—* Prince, I have neither the inclina- 
tion nor the means to buy so many. I want 
only half a dozen such stones, as wellas a 
suit of dress worn by those who adern them- 
selves with these.” 

The Prince replied:- “Your majesty shall 
have these rubies as well as the dress on the 
fourth day from this. I must pay a visit to 
my treasury. Rest assured that you will get 
them on that day.” The king returned full 
of wonder and amazement at the interview, 
and anxious to know the hidden sources of 
such riches. 

Here Mahbub taking leave of the Queen, 
and telling all his attendants that he was 
going on a private business from which he 
would return within four days, started alone 
on his journey, taking, of course, with him the 
magic rod and torch. On a lonely part of 
the sea-coast where no one could observe 
him, he lighted the torch, and entered the 
sea. Carrying the light in one hand, and the 
rod in the other, Mahbub walked through the 
waters rapidly, unhesitatingly and boldly as 
if he was a creature of the sea. He dashed 
through the sea, without stopping to observe 
the meny wonders which met him on every 
side, and never stood even for a moment to 


take breath till he reached the middle of the 

sea and found the current that carried the - 
rubies. He was going to pick up some, when 
a sudden thought occurred to him :--“ Whence 
are these rubies?” Eager to investigate and 
clear up the mystery, the Prince began to 
trace the current to its source. The highe 
he went, the more wonders did he see, and 
found that the stream was becoming nar- 
rower and narrower, though he could not 
measure its depth, for the magic rod kept 
it everywhere at the uniform depth of a cubit. 
On and on he went and now the current 
which was a milein breadth before dwindled - 
down to a small streamlet u few yards broad. 
But there was instead, as if to compensate — 
for the loss of width, an inexpressible and 
delightful odour issuing out of these waters. 
Never had the prince smelt such scents in his: 
life ; it appearéd as if thousands of maunds of. 
attar were floating on the waters and spread- 
ing a delicious perfume all around. HExhila- 
rated with the balmy air, Mahbub waded 
through the stream and at last found that it 
had its origin in a whirlpool, the waters of 
which were foaming, boiling and bubbling and 
were circling round and round with tremen- 
dous velocity, and making a deafening noise, 
as if thousands of water-giants were struggling» 
underneath and were fighting for dominion 
over the deep. Out of this whirlpool there 
rose in a column many yards high a spout 
whose waters were calm and of the purest 
white and made a strong contrast with the 
black and boiling waters of the main stream 
from whichit arose. It was ladén with rubies 
and emitted a strong sweet sinell and appear- 
ed as if some huge monster underneath was 
spirting it up with immense force which 
carried it up to such a height. At ever 

gusl. thousands of rubies were thrown 3 
aloug the spout, which after dancing in it 
for a while, fell into the current beneath. 
The priice watched this display of whirpool, 
spout and gems with absorbed admiration 
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and awe. His courage wavered only for a 
minute, but his faith in the wand was like 
adamant. Shaking off all doubts be jumped 
into the raging pool. 

Down and down he went, through the hole, 
the waters parting above and below him, and 
&ecoming perfectly calm and tranquil. For 
many minutes he fell through the chimney 
of the whirlpool, till at last his feet touched 
the solid ground. He saw before him a huge 
gateway of massive iron, on the northern side 
of the cave, and a stream of water flow- 
ing out of a drain beneath it, carrying rubies 
and precious perfume along with it. Mahbub 
seeing that the entrance was closed, entered 
through the hole of the drain, which was 
snfficiently large for the passage of a human 
body, into the interior. 

No sooner had he effected his entrance, 
than he found himself in a strange and won- 
derful region. He looked back for the gate, but 
found no traces of it anywhere. He was in 
a garden of wonderful trees and birds, and 
saw before him a large palace. He entered 
it boldly and saw beautiful rooms and halls 
tastefully and elegantly decorated, but silent 
and lifeless. He passed from one room to 
another admiring the grandeur of the scene, 
‘and the wealth of the owner of such riches. 


At last he came to a room which was illu- ~ 


mined by twelve waxen and perfumed candles, 
and fromthe roof of which, suspended by a 
chain of stsel, hung a human head freshly 
severed from the body. The twelve candles 
were placed in a circle round a basin of water 
placed just underneath the head. Large drops 
of blood fell drip, drip, drip, into the basin and 
as every drop fell into the water, it splashed 
up toa tremendous height and fell ina nice 
gurve into a drain beneath. As it fell every 
drop became a beautiful ruby and flowed out 
of the drain. The prince stood long looking 
at the wonderful scene of the transformation 
of the blood into rubies. How long he re- 
mained in that reverie cannot be said, but 
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at length he was roused froth it Ez tae sound 
of some approaching footsteps o7 30me dozen 
persons or so. The prince hearing the noise 
hid himself in a corner in order tc onserve 
better what passed in that subte.*anecn hall 
of mystery. 

Mahbub saw from his place of ton:eclmant 
twelve Peris of the most elegant shepe enter 
the room. One of them took dom rhe head, 
another brought from a hidden recess <he 
body. They placed the two parts af she body 
on a golden bed, and joining the hzac 10 the 
trunk, the twelve Peris took up ths twe_ve 
burning candles, and began to mov= rouad and 
round the bed in mystic circles snging a 
sweet but sad song all the while. 3y degrees 
their movements round the bed bzeame more 
and more rapid till the velocity Ddecame so 
great that the prince could distmguish no 
forms, but saw a circle of light rou_d ths bed. 
Now the Prince saw that round th: circle in 
which the Peris were moving there was flow- 
ing a small ring of water of such a strong and 
overpowering sweet smell that the Frince 
became almost faint. The perfum< which he 
had smelt in the sea was nothing i= compari- 
son with the richness of the odour wick this 
circle of water emitted. Then she dance 
ceased and the Prince saw that bins Peris 
were profusely perspiring owing to ths exer- 
tions of the dance and the ring of ~wate> was 
formed by the odorous perspiratiz=a of shese 
children of the air. This ring of «eter also 
joined the drain into which the wa-.ero the 
basin fell, and thus carried out of this myste- 
rious palace precious stones and delirious 
scent, one the produce of human klcodd, the 
other the perspiration of Peris. 

The Peris then stooped over the bed, and 
every one kissed the face of tha dead man 
and cried out in deep wails:—* How org, O 
Lord, how long! Nights and darts, nghts 
and days for the last fourteen years, huv2 we 
waited and waited. O when will (12 san of 
hope arise on the darkness of ot> Gespaiz! 
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e . « 
Arise, 0 king arise, how long will you remain 
in this deathlike trance?” Thus they moaned 
and lamented, but in vain. 


Suddenly there arose sounds of sweet and 
joyous music, and the Prince and the Peris 
were all startled at this strange interruption. 
The music pealed louder and louder, and the 
Peris recognising the voices of the heavenly 
choristers trembled with joy, hope and sus- 
pense, while the prince stood enchanted by 
the ravishing strains that fell on his ears, 
Then the floor of the room burst oper, and out 
thereof rose the venerable form of the fagir 
whom the Prince had metin the Musjid by 
the mountain in the kingdom of Persia. He 
was now clad in garments of light. The Peris 
all prostrated themselves before him, cry- 
ing:- “Khwaja Khizar, Khwajah Khizar, is 
the havr come?” 


The Khwajah Khizar, for suchin fact was 
the seeming fagir, said ina deep voice :—“ Yes, 
the time is come and no more shal! ye weep.” 
Then turning to the corner where Mahbub 
lay concealed, he said:—“ Prince, come out.” 
The Prince instantly emerged out of his place 
of concealment and prostrated himself at the 
feet of the great and immortal saint Khwajah 
Khizar. 


The holy and all-knowing seer, then said as 
follows :—“ Prince, you see before you the 
corpse of your father. As soon as he was 
murdered by Qassab, the Peris brought his 
remaiis to this subterranean palace, the ceme- 
tery of the kings of Persia. Know that your 
ancestors belonged to a race of beings called 
the Magi and commanded the Peris and the 
genii by thelr wisdom. Noson of theirs ever 
died but his remains were buried in this place 
by the faithful races that inhabit the fire and 
the air. But the body of your reyal sire was 
not buried, since no one had performed the 
funeral rites. Now that destiny has brought 
you hsre, perform the said ceremonies to lay 
at resz his hovering spirit.” 
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The prince hearing this sorrowful speech, 
shed bitter tears, and approaching the dead 
body prayed fervently to Allah for the soul 
of the murdered king. But as soon as he had 
done praying, and laid his hands on the body 
of his father, behold! there burst forth an- 
other peal cf music from invisible sources, and™ 
to his extreme joy and wonder, the head was 
joined to the body, and the King of Persia 
gat up restored to life on the bed by the 
touch of his son. Oh, who can now describe 
the happiness of the Peris? Khawjah Khizar 
then introduced the father to the son and 
there was great rejoicing in the land of the 
Peris. Then the holy saint vanished by the 
same way he had come, and the genii and the 
Peris transported the King and the Prince 
to the palace of the latter in the kingdom 
of India. The meeting between the King of | 
Persia and his Queen was full of tears and 
tenderness and might better be imagined 
than described. 

Here when four days were over, the King 
of India again came to the palace of Mahbub 
for the rubies. What was his fear and as- 
tonishment when he saw that large strange- 
looking creatures with horns on their heads 
guarded the gate, and it was with great 
diffculty that he got admission. He was con- > 
ducted to the Durbar room where the Prince 
and the King Mansur-i-Alim were seated, 
and as soon aS Mahbub saw him he greeted 
him with great cordiality, and said: —“ Your 
majesty, I have not forgotten my promise. 
Allow me to thank you for the happy result 
which resulted from your commands. As for 
the rubies, you will get as many as you re- 
quire.” He then ordered a servant in attend- 
ance to bring a cup of water, and then taking 
a sharp needle pierced his floger, and let fale 
ten or twelve drops of blood into the water 
and they all sparkled forth as rubies. The 
King of India was bewildered at this, but the 
Prince quickly replied :—“ Let it be known to 
your majesty that every drop of blood that 
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flows in the veins of the princes and kings of 
Persia is more precious than hundreds of 
_ rubies and every tear- which they shed more 
costly than thousands of pearls. I learned 
this secret from my father the King.” The 
King of India as soon as he knew that he was 
# the presence of the powerful King of Persia 
threw himself on his knees and acknowledged 
himself his vassal. 


The rest of the story is very soon told. 
The princess of India got the rubies and the 
fairy dress, and the parrot and the muyna 
praised her this time and advised her to 
marry the prince who had taken so much 
trouble to satisfy her whims. As this advice 
was agreeable to her inclinations and to the 
policy of the great kings, notaing stood in the 
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way of their connection. A large army was 
soon fitted out by the King of India, and an- 
other by the Peris and the genii and they pro- 
ceeded towards Persia. The Usurper Qassab, 
whose tyranny had alienated all hearts, as 
soon as he heard of the approach of the invad- 
ing armies, rallied some mercenary followers 
and was killed after an ineffectual resistance. 
His head and body were carried by the Peris 
to the Subterranean Hall, the cemetery of 
the kings of Persia, and hung up in the same 
place where the former corpse was suspended. 
Every drop of blood which fell from the head 
of the Usurper became a deadly ugly toad and 
floated into the sea scattering poison and 
putrid odour many a mile around. 


SHAIKH QOHILLTI. 


THE STUDY OF INDIAN PICTORIAL ART—A REJOINDER 


Indian art under a debt of obligation 

by his frank exposition of the average 
attitude of Indian students of art in his paper 
“on the “Study of Indian Pictorial Art.”* Mr. 
Ray’s paper reminds one of the hue-and-cry 
raised by the students of the Calcutta School 
of Art, when the Huropean pictures of the 
Government Art Gallery were sold, a few 
years ago. It is interesting to recall some of 
the criticisms which the sale of these pic- 
tures evoked in many quarters. Some people 
went the length of declaring that it was a 
deliberate design on the part of the Govern- 
ment to take away the facilities which had 
shitherto existed. for art-education in this 
country. 

Mr. U. Ray has set himself to examine 
some of the fallacies connected with the views 
regarding the future of oriental art expressed 

* The Modern Review, June 1907. 


l U. RAY has laid all interested in 


by Mr. A. N. Tagore, but in doing so Mr. 
Ray, one must confess, has missed the proper 
point of view and has looked at things a little 
out of focus. He has been himself led to put 
forth certain fallacious statements, which -in 
the interests of ali studehts of Indian Art are 
in need of a refutation. Iam afraid Mr. Ray 
has missed the very suggestive paper Ou the 
Function of Art in Shaping Nationality which 
appeared in these columns from the pen of 
Sister Nivedita, and] am sure Mr. Ray will 
there find solutions for many of the conun- 
drums regarding the future of Indian art 
which seem to puzzle him. 

Hducated Bengal of to-day is in the habit 
of cherishing a just pride in those intellectual 
attainments and general literary culture 
which the western system of education has 
done so much to propagate and foster. 
Indeed the people of Bengal have proved the 
most go-ahead of all Indians in the matter of 
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assimilating weBtern thought and culture. 
Yet, to their shame, it must be confessed that 
while they have developed a genuine taste 
for literature they have displaved a singular 
inaptitude and incapacity for the study of the 
fine arts, be it indigenous or Huropean, and it 
is very disappointing to find that many of our 
cultured men invariably show themselves the 
veriest imbeciles in all matters which require 
artistic discrimination, and can be wheedled 
or bullied into the most absurd errors of 
taste, 

Mr. Ray is unable to accept the statement 
that “Indians have no talent for European 
Art.” 
for Indians to master the technique or the 
grammar and language of Kuropean art under 
suitable training, or under, as he says, “ pro- 
per conditions.” But Huropean art like all 
good art, consists of something more than 
mere technique, or the language in which it 
finds expression. It is the manifestation of 
the national temparament, just as literature 
or religion is. All good art is the natural 
utterance of the soulof a people in a voice 
peculiarly its own. One can imitate the 
voice, but cannot body forth the soul. An 
Indian by assimilating European methods and 
aims in art can never turn out to be an artist, 
truly so called, because we cannot produce 
art by reproducing the language in which it 
is couched. His education cannot displace 
his own temparament, just as he cannot 
imbibe that of another race. A linguist can 
never be a manofletters par excellence in any 
language but his own. Imagine the author of 
“The Linguistic Survey of India” composing 
sonnets in the manner of Vidyapati! This 
morbid desire on the part of Indian stu- 
dents to emulate Huropean art has arisen 
from the fact that Indians have appreciated 
and to some extent over-estimated the 
technical perfection, but have not received 
the education to reailze the esthetic aspect 
of sonean art. A picture is happiest 


Hividently he means that it is possible 
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in the country in which it was painted 
Itis difficult to tune one’s mind to enjoy thi 
beauties of a picture which reflects the tem 
parament and habits of mind of an artis 
educated in a different school of thought. Ou 
educated brethren love the idea that the ar 
of a country can be mechanically transplantet 
into another and bear fruit in the new soil 
Mr. Ray in his desire to transplant Huropeai 
art to India reminds one of the insane garden 
er who wanted to graft a camelia bud on ; 
rose tree, - 


“Ifa Bengalee wants to learn European art 
would you still say he had better not?” Ou 
answer is in the affirmative, for the simpl 
reason that it cannot be “learnt.” The 
right method of artistic expression of a peopl 
naturally takes its root in and is otherwiss 
evolved out of its own artistic sense in it: 
endeavour to make itself articulate and car 
never be mastered by imitating the externa 
characteristics or mannerisms of this or that 
school of painting. The art as distinguishec 
from the science of painting one cannot ac 
quire by ages spent in any European atelier, 

“ Studies of European art by Indians are bound t 
end in failure like a poet's attempt at writing verse 
in a foreign language,—this objection would hav 
much foree if the two systems were really so dis 
Similar in their methods of expression as two totall: 
different languages.” : 

If Mr. Ray condescended to study the histor 
of Kuropean paintings, he would be convin 
ced that the different schools of Europea 
art are totally distinct from one anothei 
both in their methods and aims. He woul 
find that the Pre-Raphaelites in Englanc 
were totally different in their aims and aspi. 
ration from the Impressionists of France 
The Roman school differs as widely from 
the Flemish as the masterpieces of antique 
architecture and sculpture differ from those 
of modern times. “Michael Angelo was as 
incapable of concieving of a picture by Fra 
Angelico as he was of painting Leonardo's 


Gioconda.” Each nation has its own art as 
- it has its own language and national charac- 
tere 
The Indians of to-day, busied as they are 
with an alien culture and system of thought, 
have fallen off from the ideal of their own 
nationality, to the extent that they have set 
at naught their own traditions, thought- 
inheritance and manner of expression in the 
process of assimilating the “ naba juan” (new 
knowledge) of other climes and regions. No- 
body can deny that the Bengali literature of 
to-day has under the influence of English 
education produced much that is lovely——yet 
these can hardly be regarded by any right- 
thinking person as genuine contributious to 
the national literature of the Bengalis. This 
class of literature derives its value from being 
.@ means to enrich the old stock of Bengali 
[ literature, and saturated as it is with the 
thought and culture of the West, can be re- 
garded as a part of our national assets only 
' in the sense that it reflects and embodies the 
. ideas and aspirations for the time being of 
‘ the educated section of Bengal, “rolling in 
the fine frenzy ” of a school of thought foreign 
to the soil and in some sense antagonistic to 
the literature of old Bengal. Very few peo- 
“ple fully realise the disastrous significance 
| of the system of University education which 
| has done so much to sever the “educated” 
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from their national tradition and continuity 
with their past, with the result that by rea- 
" gon of their ignorance of their own language 
. and literature they have become totally es- 
: tranged from the bulk of their fellow country- 
, men, and the feelings and aspirations that 


1 ~ @Myr, George Clausen, A. R.A. in his Six Lectures on Painting, 
| says : “ I should like to touch briefly on the art of Japon, which has 
| influenced western art in the last fifty yeare. It is a true style, perfect 
‘ and complete in itself; and there is no art more beautiful, inthe 
‘ siise of simply giving pleasure by its decorative qualities. It is 
_ frankly impressionist in its disregard of all but the things chosen, is 
: Jess diffuse and self-conscious than our art; more concentrated, more 
' vital, Its point of view ia altogether different from that of western 
‘art. This difference is so great that Japanese and modern European 
} pictures cannot hang together on the same wall harmoniously ; the 

European work suffers. The two schools do not agree and one would 
| say that itis impozsible to combine their points of view.... ... 
There is something disquieting in the fact that Japanese art ‘is 60 
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shape and stimulate their lives. The average 
Indian often acquires a marvellously correct 
knowledge of English literature. Yet though 
his English is hardly ever distinguishable 
from the English of an Englishman, it is 
difficult to name a single instance in which 
the composition of an educated Indian has 
. been seriously considered to be a genuine 
contribution to Hnglish literature. It will be 
instructive to quote here the remarks of Dr. 
Coomaraswamy upon this point: 


“f believe no Indian ever has produced or ever 
will produce immortal literature in English. Such 
a thing could hardly happen even amongst the Euro- 
pean nations and how much more impossible it is 
in the East. The Indian's own language must ever 
remain the means by which he can most simply, most 
truly and most naturally express his deepest feelings, 
and the tongue which can alone appeal to his 
inmost self with all the pdwer of association and 
tradition. The educational need of India is the 
development of its people's intelligence through the 
medium of their own national dulture. What we 
need most of all to cherish and honour in ourselves 
is our Indianness, for by. all thatis-therein iiclhidek 
and not by the degree of success with which we can 
imitate others, shall we ultimately stand or fall, 
We may fully recognize that a knowledge of Western 
science and of English will contribute to our material 
prosperity and may also be made a means of culture; 
but to reject, therefore, our own language and. litera- 
ture and every thing that is ours in order to more 
compietely absorb the new. that is indeed to sell our 
birthright for a mess of pottaze. What shall it profit a 
man if he gains the whole woritd and lose his own soul?" 


Mr. U. Ray is not pre»ared to admit that 
Indian art is “ more suitea: to our talents and 
temparaments,” at the same time he is 
anxious to improve the “ grammar and rhe- 
toric” of that language ¢nd can not think of 


beautiful, and at the same time so altogether different from ours, so 
much so as to cause a momentury thought whether it is not 
finer. But whether or no, we mu: keep on ow’ own road, for our 
traditions and practice do not leat us to render nature like the 
Japanese. Still we may study thei. work with great advantage. ... ... 

-Our art appeals through represchtation or imitation, creating an 
ilusion of nature in its three dimensions ; while the Japanese repre- 
sentation of nature is not imitative, but selective, certain things being 
chosen, the rest ignored. And ineir art seems in this respect to have | 
developed to its final perfection on the lines of the earliest forms of 
art, without changing its directions. Their art has deve- 
loped, but has not changed.” . 
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giving up the s&éme., 
sticking to a medium of expression not suited 
to our talents and temparaments and so im- 
perfect in its grammar and rhetoric? He 
is labouring utdet.a grave misconception as 
to the exact: nature ‘of ‘the. assistance which 
Indian” art, students. may derive. from their 
study of Huropéan art. ‘He comes. very near 
the truth wiren : -he States that “if we had- 
the Superior art. ‘culture. ‘of the Huropeans— 
we should alf ‘the’ better be in a ‘position to 
value Indian art’. *° - - 

John Ruskin: -has laid down- a wiolasoné 
rule ‘as - to.: the: ‘right attitude by-which one 
school “of: art’ wnay derive useful assistance 
from’ the study’ of other schools and systems. 
Referring to. the adoption by Hnglish artists 
of the methods and aims of the ancient art 
of Greéce, he says: 

“What wo have: to learn from ‘Greek art is not to 
draw or carve nude figures- with conventional ana- 
tomy, or- with more-or less skill in dranghtsmanship, 
but to approach nature with that earnest observation 
__ bv whighsthe Grats “Ors-old learned their business. 

“We want to learn n and imitate “the truthful and sincere 
attitude of mind by.: which art, , Whatever its subject 
matter, may become vital. pee pet 

Mr. Ray has, done his, F dest to pour. scorn 
on the idea of ‘nationalit By. in art. He evi- 
dently maintains (with Mr. Whistler) that art 
is cosmopolitan and: sliordld have no nationality 
and that if you allo: Vv it to fall under the 
influence of pationa® | prejudice its vitality 
will be diminished an. its power of expression 
will be dangerously, limited. “There is n0 
such thing: ag Eng. slish art,” says Mr, James 
Mc.-‘Neill Whistler, “we might as well talk 
of Hnglish mathem atics,” ~The paradox is 
prilliant, but the an.dlogy is fallacious. 
idea of cosmopolitanivm in art is being carried 
a great deal too far ant present in all circles. 


It is-difficult to ‘minim: ise the effect of reci-— 
procity and mutuality’ between “nations in’ 


any branch of human activity, that is to 
say, of au equitable distribution among the 


nations, of the advantage ofthe progress . 


~~ aor) 


What is the good of. 


The - 
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made by any of them. But whereas cosmo- 


. politanism in science and industry is one 


of the agents which chiefly conduce to the 
progress of civilization in modern communi- 
ties, it is .a- mistake. to, attribute the same 
virtue to cosmopolitanism, in art. = 

‘Mr. Hrnest Ohesneau,- the great. Frenchy 
critic, has very lucidly set forth the functions 
of an artist in relation to his nationality : 


| 
pe Tie mere contemplation of.any object, even with | 
the most complete self-abnegation; never made a man | 
in the smallest degree an artist, nor gave birth in his 
mind to-the most puny ideal... But when the object 
affects us so vividly ag to.rouse the deeper harmonies 
of our nature, of our moral and intellectual being, 
then our ideas, too, start up, our feelings expand, our 
thoughts grow more lofty ! the ideal rises’ before us. 
And when the impression is so strong as to bear on 
with it our powers of expression, we are enabled to 
share our enjoyment -with others; we create the arts } 
and the wonders of art. - It is by seéing the compli- 7 
cated relations and innwmerable. affinities which 
objects bear to each other and by comparing and 
analysing them that an artist becomes aware of their : 
harmonies, --conceives his idea and works _ont_his-~ 
feelings of.a perfect ideal. This Feeling, “this idea, is 
his own, the out-come of. his character, Ivis age, his race 
and-his genius. If the poet and the artist express 
their -impressions with more -splendour and more 
power than other men ;—it is not because they are 
self-forgetful —far from it ; on the contrary by sheer, : 
work and sincere observation they have attained the 
faculty of rendering their thoughts in a manner which 
is all the more striking in proportion as they stamp it 
with a more personal character. The indelible work 
of their own genius and (by inference) of the genius 
of their race, is recognizable even in the turn of a 
phrase, in a touch of the brush, in a stroke of the 
chisel.” (Chesnean) 


It is the spirit, the attitude, the tempera- 
ment and not :the subject matter of a work of | 
art. which determines its nationality. The 
art of any country or age bereft of its caste; 
mark loses its appéaling force, its flavour, its 
meaning. ‘Referring to the popularity of the 
poems of Sir Edwin Arnold, an English critic 
has remarked “ that the half educated natives 
of India prefer even their own classics served 
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THE STUDY OF INDIAN PICTORIAL ART—A REJOINDER 


up in an alien tongue by means of an alien 

interpreter.” To many of us oriental scenes 

and subjects dished up in European tech- 
nique have never appealed. Western methods 
and technique of painting, teaching us as 
they do, to look at, realise and represent 
fiature in certain stereotyped forms,—hardly, 
if ever, succeed in rousing and developing 
the ssthetic setise of the Indian student— 
but on the other hand, colours his vision, 
_ deprives him of the right perspective and for 
ever incapacitates him to “picture” Indian 
thoughts and ideals in Indian ways and 
manners.: The unfortunately contemptuous 
attitude which the average westerner assumes 
‘towards everything connected with oriental 
civilzation tends to destroy our self-confidence 
regarding the canons of our native art and 
eads us to attach too much importance to 
certain phases of European art which but for 
constant parading advertisement would have 
failed to make any impression. 

If the Indian student of Huropean art would 
analyse his impression of the average works 
of European painters, he will find that the 
only charm which seizes his fancy is the 
power (which the Huropean system of paint- 
ing has developed) of forceful, accurate and 
“ometimes photographic realisation of the 
outer forms and facts of nature. This feature 
of Huropean art is a character, a caste-mark, 
go to speak, of its nationality and does not 
necessarily represent the indispensable quali- 
ty of a high form of Art. The parrot-cry 
of a sect of to-day is that you must study 
nature and represent her faithfully—as Huro- 
nean art has set the example of doing. But 
there are different ways of “studying nature 
faithfully.” This brings us to the eternal 
gpntroversy, which has, raged in the liter- 
ature of art, on the subject of Realism and 
Ydealism in Art. Broadly speaking subjects 
for art may be treated in two ways—either 
from the stand-point of the realm of imagi- 
nation or from the stand-point of literal 
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fact. Now as to the first of shese,—we 
must all be conscious of a cerzzin dream- 
land.of our own, in which things and ideas 
are pictured in our minds not xecessarily 
as they really are, but as we would like 
them to be, and as they might be,—were 
our mutual relations different, c= again the 
ideas which picture themselves sz clearly in 
our minds may be of such thing: as cannot 
exist in actual reality under coiditicns of 
flesh and blood, time, gravitation aid the like, 
and yet they are no less iwnentally real to us. 
Then, when we come to the act of zhus realis- 
ing our dreams through the mecium cf art 
(which can give form, reality anc axpression 
to even dreams) we find, that whe. we need 
above all else, is to gain the reality we seek 
by an expression of the spirit o* our idea. 
The figures must be arranged, the type 
of faces coined, the accessories added, to 
emphasize and elucidate the idea judiciously, 
irrespective of the actually and the phys cally 
possible. Thought transcends the aaterial. 
Ideas, real and true as ideas, bu: abstract 
in their quality, can have no ph: tographic 
actuality in their presentation. Tce abstract 
cannot be photographed and ys. may be 
represented, and when done in masterly 
fashion, the highest form of art is produced, 
that which is called the ideal. “he ‘second 
stand-point mentioned, that of literal fact, 
produces the realist in art, and ‘is is the 
natural counteracting influence wich ‘olds 
the light up to the idealist, to v=mind him 
that a measure of truth to the actual must 
underlie all his dreams or he wil. lefeet his 
ownends. The realists—“the artists of ob- 
servation” as they have been called, produce 
also an art of their own, strong e2d whole- 
some, commending itself to maaz, but of 
necessity somewhat more limited h. its scope 
than that of the true Idealisis. 

Pictorial art in India, has devel=ped on its 
idealistic side rather than the reafbtic, and 
very much the same thing has iappened 
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in the evolutioh of Japanese art. In the 
Buropean schools of painting on the one hand, 
and tke Japanese school on the other (the 
latter representing the orientals and the for- 
mer the occidentals) ~we see two very pro- 
nounced types of mind,-—the one realist and the 
other idealist,—each producing higher forms of 
art but different poles of thought and aim. — 

Mr. J. Ray has suggested as an experiment 
the imparting of lessons in European art to 
qualified Indian students under “ proper con- 
ditions.” Obviously “the proper conditions” 

vill be too expensive to be invoked in India. 
So that the art student must necessarily go 
to the continent to receive his training in the 
mysteries of the Wuropean art. We know of 
many art students who are anxious to go 
abroad and complete their training in some 
continental studios under the guidance of 
some inodern master of painting. They are 
anxious to imbibe a few methods and certain 
technical qualities, which, after all, are per- 
haps no more than dexterity of hand and 
dodges of doubtful value, The student who 
goes abroad for his training more often than 
not merely learns how to record what his 
teachers have seen for him; and what they 
do not know, he becomes incapable of learning 
for hiraself. He catches on (like some infec- 
tious disease) the style and mannerism of a 
school that particularly hits his fancy and 
rarely. if ever, develops the power to receive 
impressions at first hand, much less attain the 
right standpoint from which to study nature. 
He contracts the pernicious habit of seeing 
his own country through foreign spectacles 
and the result is usually disastrous. 

The few artists who have successtully assi- 
mnilated and adopted western methods of 
expression in the art of painting, are so hope- 
lessly out of touch with the ideals, culture and 
life of the people of the east as to make them 
quite unfit to be the spokesmen of the people, 
their inner yearnings and heart-throbs, Mr. 
Ray waxes enthusiastic over the works of 
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Messrs. Hesh and Gangooly. We can assure 
him they have not proved their claim to “‘be- 
regarded as the exponent of the thoughts, 
ideas and the spirit of the Indian nationality. 
Artists such as these, will always be looked 
upon as aliens, no matter what is the subject 
they deal with, no matter whether they havé 
their studios in Paris or Madras, Their art 
is lacking in its vital feature, “wanting the | 
taste of thesoil, and the smell of the country.” 
It is true that their productions and their 
English prototypes occupy different regions 
of the globe but on an esthetic map these 
will be coloured red—-as if they were colonies 
of Mnglish art. It is their models and their 
heroes and heroines which give the Indian 
feeling to their figures—it does not come 
from their brush. Their eesthetics are all of 
the Hurope of to-day, 

Let the Indian student turn back always 
to nature—that supreme artist—the only 
counsellor he can obey implicitly—the only 
enchantress he can follow free from remorse. 
The Huropean painters are great charmers, 
let us admire them but let us not follow them. 
A wholesale adoption in the pictorial art of 
India of Huropean methods of painting can 
hardly be considered as wholesome. Indian 
pictorial art shall improve and develop appro#= 
priating only such materials as may help 
to rekindle her native lame. All that Indian 
art can with profit and impunity borrow 
from her western sister is the mechanical 
skill---the mastery of draughtsmanship, but 
the svork in which this skill is to be utilised 
must come from her inner self, In our anxiety 
to supplement the resources and toamend the 
shortcomings of the native art of our country 
by borrowing the art-fashions of Europe, we 
too often forget the evil effects which follog 
the importations of foreign ideals and manners 
and we are wout to abandon the right spirit 
of eclecticism in which alone the thoughts 
and ideals of one country may be usefully 
assimilated by another, 
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The process of denationalisation in respect 
of every branch of activity (including the 
realm of art) in India has proceeded too far 
already and unless we become alive .to our 
duties to our national art before it is too late, 
the future of that art is doomed. Elven ad- 
‘nitting the higher qualities possessed by 
Huropean art, ancient or modern, we lose 
nothing if for a time we keep the models of 
Huropean art away from our sight and throw 
our heads together to take stock of the an- 
cient art-traditions of our own country and 
learn to value all that is Dest and most cha- 
vacteristic in the indigenous art-forms that 
are still preserved in the ancient monuments 
of India. The ideal of an Indian artist should 
be to co-ordinate and harmonize the various 
elements of the national genius and crystal- 
lize them into a concrete form ofart. 

Mr, Ray has indulged in a cheap joke at the 
expense of those “sincere Hindus” whose 
humble lot has been to worship “ the goblins 
and monsters” of the Hindu mythology and 
the “ Bengali potters’ clay images.” We are 
not aware if the goblins of Hindu art have in 
a spirit of mischief disturbed My. Ray in his 
worship at the shrine of European art. If they 
have, we fancy they have been directed by 
Some superior agency to test his fidelity to his 
own God, like the army of Aféra sent to drive 
Gautama away from his “diamond seat.” 
We do not think that Mr. Tagore neans that 
these goblins and images are to be copied 
as models of Indian art. However imperfect 
in mechanical skill, these productions are 
the genuine expressions of the truly eastern 
spirit. Notwithstanding their imperfections 
and their naive and almost childish delinea- 
tion of the forms of things, they display the 
fgue manners and forms in which the esthetic 
instinct of the people of India has found its 
utterance. ‘‘As to the praiseworthiness of 
painting gods,” says Mr. Ray, “I gladly admit 
that in the case of a sincere Hindu such 









practice would be highly benefic.al trom a 
devotional point of view.” Never was art 
more independent of religion the. at the 
present day. But its early histr:y proves 
how profoundly painting was affected not only 
by the tenets but also by the ‘srms and 
ceremonies of the prevailing creed. And 
nowhere else as in India has the life of the 
people been so deeply coloured by tke faiths 
of the mosque and the temples. ‘T': the Indi- 
an temparament all ideas of beantr have 
become peculiarly associated with the rituals 
and ceremonials of one or other of the pre- 
vailing religious faiths, so much sc shut it is 
difficult to rouse the artistic sense of the 
people without suggesting its religious con- 
comitant. ; 

Mr. Tagore’s ideas of art so far demonstra- 
ted in his lovely water colour pictv-res are 
in more senses than one the earnest of a 
genuine art-revival . in India. Ee has 
attempted on the principles indicazed above 
to establish a genuine school of Inc-an paint- 
ing and to pick up the threads of tbe ancient 


art traditions of India wherewithto weave 


the fabric of a truly vernacular arc of Ladia, 
having a grammar and rhetoric of its own. 
Up till now, he has been alone in ths ‘eld, 
and the school, if a school it might :e called, 
is now represented by asingle pe-sonality. 
If the old art of India is decrepit ar-1 out-of- 
date, we may invoke the advent of a new Zorm 
of art transformed like the serpent from its 
old coat and bejewelled with rubies gathered 
from foreign shores,—il that is inevicaLle— 
but dipped in the holy waters o! oriental 
eonsciousness. The old art of India is a pout 
to shed its crusted skin, like the withered 
leaves of the tree on the approach of 1 new 
spring, which invests its old structire with 
new forms and new colours, markirz another 
stage in that cycle of evolutions. tarough 
which all human ideas and activities are 
ceaselessly moving. 
ORDHENDRA COOMAR GANGOFADEYAY. 
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NOTES 


Raphael’s St. Cecilia. 


Saint Cecilia, the patroness of music, espe- 
cially church music, is said to have suffered 
martyrdom in 280 A.D. She is regarded as 
the inventor of the organ. It is said that one 
day all of a sudden she heard the music of 
angels. In the picture, her organ is represent- 
ed as slipping out of her hands, as she listens 
in ecssacy to the celestial music and feels 
how inferior to it her own music is. Various 
other musical instruments. are lying at her 
feet. The other figures in the picture are 
St. Paul, St. John the Apostle, St. Augustine 
and Mary Magdalene. St. Paul leaning on the 
sword typifies divine knowledge and wisdom, 
St. John divine love, Mary Magdalene divine 
forgiveness and St. Augustine is the repre- 
sentative of the gentile Christians. This 
picture is one of the treasures of the Pinaco- 
theca in Bologna. 


A “legitimate ’’ form of Swara]. 


In -ltis last Congress presidential address 
Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji summed up the political 
aspirations of the people of India in one word 
—Self-government or Swaraj like that of 
the United Kingdom or the Colonies.” As the 
United Kingdom enjoys absolute autonomy, 
Swaraj may mean either absolute autonomy, 
“like that of the United Kingdom,” or Self- 
government like that of the colonies. In the 
so-called Khulna sedition case, Messrs.- Jus- 
tice Mitra and Fletcher have declared the In- 
dian desire for Home Rule of the colonial type 
a legitimate aspiration. This is a noteworthy 
pronouncement and shows that the world 
does move after all. Who knows whether the 
other form of Swaraj, (if sought to be attain- 
ed by peaceful methods, of course), may not 


gome day be declared equally legitimate by 
judicial officers of equal eminence? At pre- 
gent there are perhaps only a few non-official 
Hinglishmen who would not oppose the idea of 
India becoming absolutely independent of 
Great Britain within a measureable distance 
of time. But atime there was when even 
the highest British functionary in this coun- 
try looked forward to absolute independence 
for india with prophetic hope and pride. The 
Marquess of Hastings, Governor-General, 
wrote as follows in his private journal, under 
date the 17th of May, 1818 :— 


“4 time not very remote will arrive when England 
will, on sound principles of policy, wish to relinquish 
the domination which she has gradually and uninten- 
tionally assumed over this country, and from which 
she cannot at present recede. In that hour it would 
be the proudest boast and most delightful reflection 
that sle had used her sovereignty towards enlight- 
cning her temporary subjects, so as to enable the 
native communities to walk alone in the paths of jus- 
tice, and to maintain with probity towards their 
benefactress that commercial intercourse in which 
we should then find a solid interest.”—The Private 
Journal of the Marquess of Hastings, Second Edition, 
Vol. II, p. 826. 























This extract, in which the italics are ours, is ° 
taken neither froma manifesto, nor from a 
proclamation, which Freeman characterises 
as “the very chosen region of lies,” but from 
a private journal, in which a man need not 
tell even diniomatic lies. We may, therefore, 
take it a3 an absolutely sincere expression of 
the noble lord’s political views. Those Eng- 
lishmen who at present make the greatest 
profession of philanthropy in justifying Bri- 
tish domination in India say that if the British 
were to withdraw to-day, to-morrow all the 
various races and sects inhabiting India wowld 
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fly at one another’s throats. The Mar- 
quess of Hastings, saw actual inter-racial and 
inter-provincial warfare in India in his day. 
But that did not prevent him from dipping 
boldly and prophetically into the future and 
finding there an independent India, friendly 
@) Great Britain. But now our rulers, who 
are nota little responsible for what racial and 
provincial jealousy and hatred yet remain, 
base their justification of the ever-lasting 
enslavement of India on what may take 
place in the future in the nature of racial 
or provincial feuds. The contrast is not 
calculated to support the claim of the 
twentieth century for superior enlighten- 
ment and philanthropy over its predecessors. 

But perhaps the explanation of the different 
- attitudes of Britons in the two centuries 
had better be sought in the following Indian 
story ?— 

A father who was a total abstainer, had a 
drunken son. The father would often reprove 
the son and exhort him to give up his evil 
ways. One day, more in jest than in earnest, 
young hopeful said, “Father, if you would 
drink with me for thirty days, on the thirty- 
first I promise to give up drinking for ever.” 
“ Agreed,” said the father gladly. By the 
‘time the stipulated period of a month was 
drawing to a close, the father had become a 
confirmed drunkard. So when on the thirty- 
first day the son, true to his promise, gaye 
‘up drinking, and asked his father, too, to 

resume his former sober habits, the latter 
replied, “Son, you may keep your promise: 
I am under none to abjure the cup.” 

Britons have drunk too Iong and too much 
of the wine of power and pelf to be able now 
to think and act with political sobriety and 

ishteousness. Perhaps this was not the case 

in the days of the Marquess of Hastings. 
Objections to Indian Home Rule. 

In several of our past issues we have ex- 
amined and tried to meet various objections to 
Home Rule for India.. Many of these objec- 
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tions raise false issues. Take, [cr instance, 
the question of fitness or unfitness. Weare 
not entirely unfit, are, in fact, as Ez to govern 
ourselves as many self-governing Jcuropean 
nations and all Asiatic nations but ore. But 
Supposing we are not quite fit, from 7 r.ghteous 
point of view is our comparative unfitness 
any justification of our enslaveme:.? In all 
countries, there are large numbers o2 persons 
who cannot properly manage them estates. 
But is there any law, any rule ci <morality, 
which would justify their abler neighbours in 
depriving them of their property? Wherein 
would such justification differ from a defence 
of robbery? But supposing what is wrong 
in private life is right in political -lealings 
between nations (which we do 2t in the 
least admit), why does not soms leading 
Kuropean power deprive Spain, Gierce, the 
Bulkan States, or Turkey of independence? 
None of these countries possess as acch. poli- 
tical capacity as the most advancec HMuropean 
states. But the charge of unfitness srought 
against us may after all be a refercacs to the 
basal fact of our military unfitness, tue fact, 
namely, that we are no match for anr of the 
great HKuropean powers in military ¢ rength. 
This is quite true. But this, again, is no 
moral justification of ourenslaveme_t. There 
are many Muropean nations which canrot fight 
England, for instance. Why doez she not 
enslave them ? The reason is they ar2 Chris- 
tians, and white-skinned, and, thereDz2, other 
white-skinned Ohristian races wou. 1 object! 
We cannot but admit the very great force 
of this argument; for, as Christ wa: not a 
Buropean, therefore, it 1s only pioper that 
Christian dealings should be confine> 3 Euvro- 
pean races. But why not enslave Persia, or 
Afghanistan, or Turkey, or Ohinz?- They 
cannot surely fight any great Hurop2=r power ; 
nor are they Christians. The reaztex. as we 
understand it, seems to be as follors. Ohris- 
tians are taught that it is as diSecrlt fora 
rich man to go to heaven as for a cxmel to 
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pass through tle eye of a nbeedle, They 
are also taught the value of meekness and 
humility as passports to heaven. Now the 
foremost Christian nations of Hurope wish 
very much that the heathen races of the world 
should go to heaven. With this sacred object 
in view, they have devoted themselves to the 
noble work of relieving the heathen of as much 
of their accursed earthly possessions as possi- 
ble, as also of making them meek and humble 
by depriving them of independence, which 
makes men proud. Now, naturally, there is 
great emulation among the aforesaid Christian 
nations as to which should do the greatest 
amount of this holy work. No one would yield 
to the others in philanthropy. Inthe result 
many heathen countries stillremain unreliey- 
ed of their independence and accursed wealth. 
Consequently, if in the remote future the 
British connection with India should for 
gomie reason or other cease, she may possibly 
remain independent and unrelieved of her 
wealth, provided, of course, the white races 
then remain as philanthropic as they now are. 


Good Government and Self-Government. 


Some people talk as if good government 
were possible without self-government. It is 
sot possible. For, what is good government ? 
{tis that kind of government which has for 
its sole object the material and moral welfare 
of the people of a country. And in the nature 
of thirgs foreign autocracy cannot have such 
an object. For one thing, it must be more 
costly than self-government, and, therefore, 
economically injurious, if not ruinous. But 
even if it be not economically injurious, it must 
be morally harmful. For just as that kind 
of education is the best which enables the 
pupil to instruct himself, make himself an 
oviginal thinker and discoverer and develop 
his menhood, so that kind of government is 
the best which enables the people to govern 
themseives and to grow up to their full in- 
tellettual and moral stature. But under an 
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alien autocracy they are doomed to everlast- _ 
ing tutelage, and intellectual and moral medio- 
crity. For, if they be allowed to grow up to 
their full height, foreign domination is threat- 
ened: and no conquering nation has as yet 
proved sufficiently unselfish to welcome such 
a contingency. Therefore, not only can goo® 
government never be a substitute for seli- 
government, as Sir H. Campbell-Bannermai 
says, but the former is impossible without the 
latter. 


Absolute autonomy and Coloniai self- 
government. 


Though we have had our doubts as to whe- 
ther absolute autonomy for India was not more 
of a dream than colonial self-government, we 
have always thought the former theoretically - 
more desiradle. But it seems as though wee 
must change our opinion. Natal must have 
Tndian coolies, but will treat them only as 
beasts or machines, will not give them human 
rights! The Transvaal cries ditto. There 
even Indian merchants and barristers and 
other Indian gentlemen must undergo the 
degrading process of registration by thumb 
impression, d&c., like criminals. And My?. 
Winston Churchill says on behalf of the Colo- 
nial Office that the Imperial Government 
cannot realy help Indians as against the 
colonists. We take that to mean that Eug- 
land is not willing to help Indians. But 
believing this declaration of Imperial impo- | 
tence to be really true, what do we see here ? 
The colonists are defended by land and water 
entirely or mostly at the expense of England. 
they get loans from the mother-country at 
very advantageous terms; but all the same 
they can erest tariff walls against the manu- _ 
factures of England herself and reduce heg 
to a position of ignominious impotence in 
certain matters, The half is said to be some- 
times greater than the whole; and surely a 
British colcny is more powerful than the. 
British Wmypire. Therefore; let us prefer the 
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colonial form of self-government. But if professors asa class? (We are nct speaking 


Kngland will not agree to place us In a posi- 
tion politically superior to her own, by giving 
us the colonial form of government, we shall 
not, object very anuch to have the kind of 
absolute autonomy which she herself enjoys. 


Indians and the Educational Service. 


On Thursday, April 18, 

Mr. M’Callum asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether, having regard to the fact that only one 
native of India had during the past seventeen years 
been appointed to the Indian Educational Service in 
Bengal, he would consider the claims of highly quali- 
fied graduates of English universities who were 
natives of India, and now serving in the provincial 
service, to promotion to the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice. 

Mv. Mortuy: The Indian Educational Service, as 
distinguished from the Provincial Service, is intended 

to supply what is at present considered to be the 
“minimum of European appointments necessary to 
ensure the due progress of education in India, and it 
is, therefore, intended to be recruited mainly from 
Europeans, and must for the present continue to be so 
recruited. I may explain that it differs from the Pro- 
vineial Service only in so far as its pay and other con- 
ditions are fixed with reference to the seale necessary 
to attract Buropeans, which is naturally higher than 
that required to secure Indians serving in their own 
eountry. 

Higher educational appointments have long 
been practically closed to Indians, but now they 
are closed by a definite pronouncement of the 
Secretary of State, For this there is no jus- 
tilleation whatever. Those Indians who 
oceupied the higher educational offices before 
the reservation of these posts for white men 
acquitted themselves as well as their Huro- 
pean colleagues. Character, culture, teaching 
capacity, administrative ability and the power 
to influence the character and lives of stu- 
dents for goodare not the monopoly of any 
race. Hvery candidate for an appointment 
ought to be judged on his own merits. But 
apart from such theoretical considerations, is 
it true as a matter of fact that Anglo-Indian 
professors are as a class superior to Indian 


of the exceptional men in both ¢ esse3). Is 
every Anglo-Indian professor better than 
every Indian professor? Are these English- 
men the best in their own country” Is it not 
obvious that they are second and ‘hird rate, 
and sometimes worse? How ma.ay of them 
have done anything of lasting valu-, anything 
to be remembered ? Is the Indian zace ‘ncap- 
able of producing men equal tot..e best of 
them? Are there not Indian professors even 
now living who are superior, or at lzest equal 
to, the best Anglo-Indian professor: ? 

The object is not “to ensure the due 
progress of education in India,” but t> bestow 
the most lucrative appointments cn c-vhite 
men, to ensure that Indians do no. get any 
opportunity to prove their capacity to the 
full, and to keep up by all means. however 
unrighteous, the hypnotism of Hurorean supe- 
riority; and, may we add now, the proper 
espionage and cowing down of Indian scudents? 

It is clear that India has hencs‘orth to 
depend on herself, Itis clear that no intel- 
lectual ambition ought to be too hizk for our 
youngmen to vow themselves to. Let [cdian 
lads resolve to revolutionise the wirld. Let 
no mean success satisfy them. Let them 
wander over the earth for knowledge, if 
necessary ; but let them determine to’ leave 
the Indian mark for all time on scie1ice. Let 
them construct for themselves t12 great 
palace of human history. Let them 7+-create 
mechanical inventions. Let no mat be con- 
tent with the imitative knowledge of monkeys 


and parrots and jtalking birds, Le no man 
rest till he has done something t: add or 


enable others to add to the towers c? human 
knowledge and human thought. Ore stone, 
one brick, one handful of earth is:more than 
most men to-day contribute. IJt is nat neces- 
sary that all should be master builders. Suffi- 
cient that we be good and faithful -ervants, 
steady workmen, true to a single tuty and 
responsible with our last breath. 
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And we all need a starting-point. “ Pour 
refaire la patrie,”’ for the re-making of our 
country, is said to have been the direct motive 
of the great body of French workers in science, 
art, literature and industry since 1870. How 
much more does India require that every 
village and every school-room should resound 
to work done ‘for the re-making of the 
mother-land ’! 


Repression. 


Political expediency requires that whatever 
is calculated to impair or endanger to any 
extent Huropean domination in politics, educa- 
tion, science, literature or industry, must be 
ruthlessly repressed, if not suppressed. That 
is the genesis of sedition trials and Swadeshi 
prosecutions, and of the expulsion of students 
from schools and colleges on mere police re- 
ports, The Punjab is still a recruiting ground 
for the best soldiers and some Punjabi races 
have stilla better physique than other Indians, 
Hence, for the purpose of striking greater 
terror into the heart of the Punjabi, it is the 
rule in that Province not to grant bail to under- 
trial prisoners, and to pass ferocious sentences. 
For Law can adapt herself to political ex- 
igencies: “he is of childlike simplicity in- 
deed,” says Freeman, “who believes that 
the verdict and sentence of every court was 
necessarily perfect righteousness, even in 
times when orders were sent before-hand 
for the trial and execution of such a man.” 
But we can suggest abetter method. In- 
crease the number of examinations in the 
Indian Universities and ‘educate’ the people 
by making them pass these examinations. 
The more examinations a man passes, the 
greater physical wreck and physical coward 
he becomes. It is your illiterate man who 
riots and breaks heads; the graduate is incap- 
able of such things, though he may write 
flery “seditious” articles that lead to nothing. 
Therefore, we say, educate away the super- 
fluous physical energy of Indians; and then 
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Anglo-Indians can snap their fingers at 
“seditious” Swarajists and Swadeshists alike. 

But speaking Of repression, we must say 
there has been as yet very little of it. For 
real repression we must go to Russia or look 
to the future, for may not our rulers be ambi- 
tious of emulating the ursine example? We 
must not speak of martyrs yet, though we 
should be thankful that a few have been pri- 
vileged to suffer pin-pricks for their country. 
for martyr is @ sacred name, and short of 
death, a man could not be said to have suffered 
adequately for his country. Let us be coura- 
geous by all means, but let us learn the lesson 
of rigid truthfulness and modesty. There 
is need of the utmost coolness, too, in our 
midst. We need to learn the ethics of the stoic. 


A man is not fit for success, unless he is also 


equal to failure, In this respect, Rana Pratap 
Singh of Oodeypoor is fit to be our national 
hero. He failed, but what an inspiring failure ! 
What an example does his life furnish of the 


eternal dignity of failure in great struggles! 


Christ was such a failure in the highest sphere 
of human activity, .And yet, “the kingdom of 
God is as an handful of leaven, which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal, till 
the whole was léavened.” That is to say, the 
kingdom of God is the idea. The whole does 
become leavened. 


Education of Youth. 


But in truth the sedition and prosecution 
business is a small affair. Jt may or may not 
blow over. The real question is whether the 
People will make for themselves at their own 
cost educational institutions of the highest 
character. Science is now practically denied 
by Government. Are we prepared to furnish 
our own science ? The prospect ought not to 
terrify us, It means cost and self-denial,—-the 
daily handful of rice in every home. But who 
pays for education in India now? Who pays 
for costly specialists of foreign race, and labora- 
tories for their use ? 


Who will keep the. 
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residential colleges in which it is proposed to 
pen our boys during their academic years, un- 
der ample and efficient espionage ? Who will 
pay for the hostels (and espionage therein) 
which Messrs. Rees and Morley propose to 
erect in London for the safe custody of Indian 
students? Who but ourselves? It is no other 
on our behalf. Ifthen we can afford these 
extravagances of learning, we can surely far 
better afford the solid necessities. In every 
department of modern knowledge, but notably 
in Science, in History, and in Geography we 
want a few men who have assimilated all that 
Humanity has yet done in these subjects, and 
can point out the path of advance, for their 
nation and for the race. 

























The King and the Viceroy on Plague. 


_ His Majesty King Edward VIT’s letter to 
the Viceroy on plague contains references 
to the silent patience of the people under 
suffering jwhich are conceived in the best 
spirit. We have never had anything to com- 
plain of against His Majesty, except that 
it has not been possible for him to interfere 
wuchlively in the affairs of India for the welfare 
of his subjects. Weare compelled also to 
note that though plague has been raging in 
India for 11 years, it is only after Mr. Morley’s 
reference in his last budget speech to the 
epidemic in the Panjab as one of the causes 
of unrest there that His Majesty seems to 
lave been advised by his ministers to write 
a letter to the Viceroy on the subject. It 
indicates a highly undesirable state of things 
that such an appalling visitation should not 
seem toreceive serious notice unless and until 

it caused some trouble to the Government. 
Wisdom comes late to the bureaucracy. 
It is elear from the cjrcular letter of the, 
Viceroy to the provincial governments that 
it has now dawned on the Official mind that 
muscular philanthropy is a contradiction in 
terms, that “many harassing operations 
carried on in the past may be safely aban- 
1d 
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doned,” and that it is necessary “13 s3c71re the 
co-operation of the very people it is intended 
tosave!” The building of model lhcuses and 
the evacuation of infected dwell -gs, receim- 
mended officially, will do real zu. vo the 
people. Regarding the killing o “sts, it Is 
said in the Treatise on Plague (p. 111) by Drs. 
G. §. Thompson, I, M. 8. and John Thompson 
that the “destruction of rats isa wef) pal ia- 
tive measure of purely temporary beneft.” 
We have never been convinced as 1) the va‘us 
of inoculation. 

The Scientific Commission whica was ap- 
pointed in 1905 to investigate tke: causat.on 
of plague, has now completed the fest stege 
of itslabours. Their outstanding =crclasions 
relate only to the agency by wu=cl plague 
spreads, the vehicle of contagic2 ind the 
duration of life ofthe plague germ. ‘-wt wiat 
is the cause of plague? Perhajs dsolitical 
expediency stands in the way ci yviving 
any answer ora true answer to ths cuestion. 

We wish the compliments which —is Majesty 
has been advised to pay tothe V:-erdys and 
“able officers’ who have comba:ec plague 
were well deserved. But unfort:mu-ely tre 
fact is the plague operations of Goverrment 
form a story of bungling and inefficierc) aad 
worse from start to finish. Says Fro’. Ronald 
Ross :-— 

“The blame for this terrible visitation mua t be leid 
largely on those who govern the country.” “ Ivery- 
where instead of the knowledge, organ:ze“ion aad 
discipline which are essential In such sme gencies. 
we saw only nescience, confusion and ~az lation." 
“Generals and civilians were made diczators ina 
matter of which they had no knowledge.’ 

As a remedy, the Lancet says :— 


“A special service commensurate wifl tio sitn:.- 
tion must be created to carry out inoeu ations and 
other plague measures. When that service iscreate] 
and properly directed, it is to be hopec tiat thers 
will be an end to the policy which he: uSecerded . 
responsible medical advice since plague Deran ant 
whieh has been so detrimental to the true matewests cf 
India.” 
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We think this proposed “special service,” 
if it consists, as it must, of inexperienced Hu- 
ropean doctors, will be only a means for further 
useless exploitation of Indian revenues wrung 
from a perishing people. Let the Director be 
a Kuropean expert if necessary; but all the 
other officers should be, both for the sake of 
efficiency and economy, Indian medical 
graduates and licentiates and hospital assist- 
ants, who know the country and the people. 


Sir John Hewett’s Industrial 
Conferenee Speech. 


It was a wholly admirable speech that Sir 
John Hewett delivered in opening the Naini 
Tal Industrial Conference. We regret we 
have no space to make extracts. .We agree 
generally with the views put forward. The 
resolutions passed seem also to be in the right 
direction. The actual results must depend 
largely on the choice of capable men of liberal 
sympathies to fill the posts of the Director of 
Industries, the principal and teachers of the 
techuological institute and technical schools 
and the managers of the industries which it 
is proposed that Government should pionecr. 
We haope our capitalists will be able to take 
full advantage of these efforts of the Govern- 
ment for the industrial development of the 
country. Otherwise they will be calculated 
to benefit only the foreign exploiter. 

No doubt, it would have been the best thing 
for the Indian people if the resources of India 
could be developed by means of Indian capital 
alone. But under present circumstances, it 
ig not possible to prevent the exploitation 
of the country by foreign capitalists. There- 
fore, as His Honour says,“ there is room for 
both European and Indian capital.” 

“ Of the capital of any Chinese company not more 
than 50 per cent. may be foreign and cvery foreign 
company wust reserve al least 30 per vent. of its 
share capital to be taken up by Chinese.” The States- 
nu's Yotr Book, 1905, p. 2. 

We cannot expect any suchlaw here. But 
we may hope that matters will not be so 


industrial capacity and patriotism. We should 
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maneged as to encourage foreign exploitation 
and put obstacles in the way of the “shy” 
Indian capitalist, whom it is not our desire to 
shield from what blame he deserves, Our 
fears are hot groundless. Rao Bahadur G. V. 
Josh: saysin his admirable paper on the Indus- 
trial problem In India in our first number :— 

Anc. it looks as if the whole splendid machinery 
of scientific inquiry and expert advice which has 
been recently created by Government to assist it in 
the work were being utilized in the same direction. 
The people of the country ere left ont of account in 
the general scheme ; she requirements of their econo- 
mic present and future are ignored; the peculiar 
disabilities under Which they labour and whieh pre- 
vent them from taking their proper share of the work 
are lost sight of ; and what is still more regrettable,— 
no camprehensive action is taken or even proposed 
to lift them from their present helplessness and fit 
them for the work that awaits them and relieve 
the foreigner of the burden. The resources and ener- 
gies of the State seem directed to one end and one 
only—she industrial development of the country—ir- 
respective of any considerations of means or agency. 
The material progress of the country~-so helped-—is 
proceeding rapidly end on all lines. Only we, the 
children of the soil, have little or no share in the 
advance. This is the saddest feature of the situation 
and fills us with the zvavest misgivings. - 

Let us hope, however, that as His Honour 
has taken the leading representatives of the 
peovrle into his confidence, during his regime 
at least Indian interests will be safe-guarded. 
Other provincial rulers should follow his ex- 
ample in the field of industrial development. 


The Tata Iron Works. 


The whole capital of a crore and a half of 
this foremost ard most gigantic and funda- 
mental of swadeshi enterprises has been over- 
subscribed. All honour to Bombay for her 
































all follow her Zootsteps, even though at a 
great distance. It will be a red letter day 
in sne anuals of modern India when the first 
nail made of Indian tron by this Indian com- 
pany is sold in the market. Mr. Tata was 
an industrial genius, He rightly perceived 
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that in this age of machinery, the industrial 
regeneration of a country must be greatly 
retarded unless iron, the material of which 
machines are made, were extracted from the 
bowels of the country itself, And as his plans 
were based on expert knowledge, advice and 
calculation, the Iron Works must have a splen- 
did future. 
The Transvaal Indians. 


Our countrymen in the Transvaal are resist- 
ing the tyranny of the white colonists there 
quite manfully in refusing to get themselves 
registered. They would rather go to jail 
than submit to ignominy. That is the right 
principle to act upon; better no life at all 
than a degraded life. There is a Bengali 
proverb that the twig of the bamboo is tougher 
than the bamboo. The Indian colonials by 
their wnited and strong opposition to unrighte- 
ous legislation have shown that they are man- 
lier than the parent people from whom they 
are sprung. Hindus and Jains, Mussalmans and 
Parsis, they are all there, and yet, in spite 
of the Anglo-Indian creed, they are working 
in concert! Would that we had as much 
unity and sturdy patriotisn as our colonial 
brethren! 

‘‘ Warried to Gods.” 


The custom of the marriage of young girls 
to Hindu gods, and their consequent dedica- 
tion to an immoral life, which prevails in the 
Deccan and the Madras Presidency, is dis- 
graceful to the Hindus of those parts in the 
extreme. There should be cordial co-opera- 
tion between Government and the people in 
putting down this evil. Government should 
prosecute the parents or other guardians of 
the muralis, as these girls are called, and the 
authorities of the temples where these mar- 


riages are celebrated as accessor’ 28 and abet- 
tors; and the people should mae provision 
for the proper guardianship of rwimurs, as to 
whom prosecutions may be successful, by the 
establishment of homes, &c. Tf the people fail 
in their duty, Government woud be quite 
justified in making over minors tc missionary 
societies.. The non-interference o* the State 
in social matters is not a fetish far anreason- 
ing worship. Another Legislative enaci- 
ment to which no one ean object and which 
would arrest this evil -and benefit Indian 
womanhood in general, is the rais_ag of “the 
age of consent” to 18 years in the case of un- 
married girls. 
Boycott and Swadesh. 
“The Statesman” observes that 


“as showing how little the boycott mrvement has 
affected Huropean trade with India, it ms> be notified 
that the import duties during the first fcn» mouths of 
the current official year are actually bett=r by Rs. 25 
lakhs than those of the corresponding per od of 1906. 
Of this inevease Rs. 65 lakhs are under te neacing of 
cotton goods. ” 


This, if true (for statistics can <ten drove 
what one desires;—lies are humo-ously said 
by Englishmen to be of three giades, lies, 
d—d lies, and statistics), only shows that un- 
der the British Government such¢ thorough 
crushing of Indian industries, once s > flovrish- 
ing that they attracted all the merczant races 
of the world to our shores, has bee1 brcught 
about that we find it extremely <:fficu:t to 
revive them. However, our duty is clear. 
We must abjure foreign luxuries, wd push 
both the boycott of foreign goocs and the 
production of Swadeshi ones in their stead, as 
farand as vigorously as is practizzble, and 
that in the face of repeated failures. We must 
succeed. 
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On Municipal and National Trading: by the Right 
Hon'ble Lord Avebury. London: Macmillan & Co. 1007. 

It is wall-known to those who take an intelligent 
interest in the political controvorsies of Ergland that 
for the Inst few years there have been acute differences 
of opinion between the advocates of the extension of 
municipal government to spheres which were till late- 
ly left tc private enterprise and those wao are op- 
posed to what they call this municipal trading. There 
were a series of articles against this municipal trad- 
ing in the Times, in the year 1902, and the views set 
forth therein as well as the motives actuating those 
who tooz that view were vigorously attacked by the 
Daily News. .The last elections of the London County 
Counei] which has embarked on many such enter- 
prises, were partly fought on this question, the 
“Moderates” or ‘“ Municipal Reformers" who are 
Conservatives, contending that under the long con- 
tinued vegime of the “ Progressives,” or Liberals, 
almost since the creation of the Councfl in 1888, 
there ras any amount of reckless expenditure and 
horrowng due mostly to their’ f:vouring municipal 
trading And the “ Moderates ’ beat the “ Progres- 
sives’’ and obtaimed a large majority, which in its way 
was no. less significant than the overwhelming ma- 
jority by which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
government was returned to power last year. It is 
not altngether easy to express a decided opinion one 
way or the other, for there is much to be said on 
either .ide, but we think we are rather inclined to 
the view energetically propounded by Lord Avebury 
in the book under notice that Municipalities had best 
not extend their sphere of operations so es to embrace 
all sorzs of ventures and encroach on tke legitimate 
province of private enterprise. 

Lord Avebury (formerly Sir John Lubbock) is a 
master of so many subjects that itis no wonder that 
he handles the present question with equal ability and 
knowledge. His manner of presentment of his case 


deserves close study and imitation at the hands of 
Indian, public mer, too many of whom confound 
vague declamation with informed criticism. In the 
book uncer notice we miss the former altogether and, 
ef course, we do not regret it. Itis a solid array of 
facts and figures which tell and arguments based on 
them stated in temperate language which we have ; 
so much so, that even where we do not feel that the 
material ig enough to persuade us to the view of the 
author, we find it diffieult to assert the contrary with 
confidence. A good portion of the contents of the 
book does not directly interest the Indian reader. 
But we should like it to be extensively read by edu- 
cated Indians if only to know how carefully public 
questions must be studied, what patient labour public 
men must bestow on details with a view to prime 
themselves well with a knowledge of facts, if their 
criticisms are to be effective. As has been well said, 
our opinions must proceed with authority from us 
for them to command respect outside. And how can 
this be if the opinions emanate from semi-informed 
men? We all know what great moral weight 
attaches to the Budget speeches of the Hon’ble -Mr. 
Gokhale in the Viceregal Legislative Council. Why ? 


‘Because, apart from his uncommon ability, he is 


supremely careful of his facts and thoroughly stu- 
dies the many aspects of all the questions he speaks 
upon, weighing every word he uses, never over- 
stating his case, making every allowance for an 
opoonent’s point of view. ‘The younger generation 
of Indian public men should cultivate the same niental 
habits if they are anxious to render the greatest service 
to their motherland. 

Lord Avebury objects to the undertaking by muni- 
cipalities of commercial undertakings mainly on five 
grounds :-— 


‘ Tirstly, the legitimate functions and duties of ow: municipalities 
are already enough, if not indeed more than enough, to tay all their 
energies and fill up all their time. 


t 


Secondly, it has involved, and will involve, au immense increase 
in nrunicipal debt. 
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“ Thirdly, it will involve municipalities in labour disputes. 

‘ Fourthly, as there will not be the same stimulus to economy and 
attention, there will be a great probability, not to say certainty. that 
one of two things will happen: either there will be a loss, or the 
service will cost more. The working classes will, of conrse, be the 
greatest sufferers. 

“Fifthly, it is a serious check to progress and discovery.” 

Lord Avebury marshals many facts in support of 
every one of the ahove points. It seems that munici- 
palities in England have undertaken tramways, railway 
management, steamboats, fire insurance, electrical 
fittings, clothing, motor omnibuses, parcels delivery, 

confectionery in schools, hrick making, tailoring, the 
supply of milk and eggs, ete. Surely a portenious 
list this, and many sober-minded men will agree with 
| Lord Avebury that it is entirely beyond the province 
| of municipalities to do many of these things. The 
: second objection to municipal tradmg must be consi- 
| dered proven when we are told that municipal in- 
debtedness increased from £193,000,000 in 1883-4 
to £469,000,000 in 1908-4, that is, an increase of 
£2768,000,000 in twenty years. And “this increase 
| 1s far greater than that of the rateable value.” It is 
abvious, too, that the undertaking by municipalities 
of commercial enterprises involves them in labour 
| disputes. The objections to the continual increase in 
the number of state and municipal employees were 
| foreibly stated by Mill long years ago and our author 
has done well to transcribe that telling passage. The 
observations occur in the great political philosoDher’s 
famous treatise on Liberty, and are as follows :—- 


“Tf the employees of all these different enterprises were appointed 
and paid by the Government, and looked to the Government for every 
rise in life, not all the freedom of the press and popular constitution 
of the Lagislature would make this or any other country free other- 
wise than in name. To be admitted into the ranks of thisbureaucracy, 
and when admitted, to rise therein, would ba the sole objects of 
ambition. Under this regime, not only is theToutside;publie il- 
qualified, for want of practical. experience, to criticise or check the 
mode of operation of the bureancracy, but even if the accidenis of 
despotic or the natural working of popular institutions occasionally 
raise to the summit a ruler, or rulers, of reforming inclinations, no 
reform can be effected which is contrary to the interests of the 
bureaucracy. Such is the melancholy condition of the Russian Empire, 
as shown in the accounts of those who have had sufficient opportunity 
of observation. The Czar himself is powerless against the bureau- 
eratic body.” 


(How strongly applicable are the above remarks to the 

| Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, consisting of the privileged 
and what Bright called the “‘ pampered” caste of the 

' Indian Civil Service!) The fourth objection is that 
| municipal management of commercial undertakings 
is almost always wasteful. Lord Avebury doubts 
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whether municipalities ever make a pwafi. where ther 
have not a monopoly, 

“We who are engaged in commerce know :L:t-snecess depend 
on close attention to details, on watching the turn “=f the market,” or 
giving mind and thought to"the business. It is imsossiole for mem 
bers of Municipalities to. do [this, and, consezventy, Municipa 
management cannot be as economical” or as siceeseful as-privat 
management.” 


The whole of Chapter VI (pp. 56-92: 1s devoted tc 
an examination of the loss:and ‘profit mazte by munici- 
palities in various enterprises and cf rhs fAnancial 
results of siinilar undertakings which ar= .c the hands 
of private business: corporations, and 22., al:solutely 
no difficulty in showing that the mumicinclisation of 
commercial undertakings is the reverse af pzoftahle to 
the people. As regards the fifth point. all economists 
from the time of Adam Smith tc Faweett ucve strong- 
ly urged that interference by states; or vunicipalities 
with trade is economically a fatal miszuke. The late 
Lord Goschen’ said, speaking of the Lindon County 
Council, that “ extravagant expenditure. arcumulation 
of debt, the invasion of field after fic C of private 
enterprise have dogged the footsteps of municipal 
administration. CC Goschen 
added, ‘(have blows more serious beer struck at the 
very foundations of private enterprise.” “ord avebury 
honself says, and we think he estab::cshes his con- 
tention, that “municipal trading mus 


In no directions,” 


perease our 
rates more and more, while at the same time it raises 
the price of necessaries, so that it cuts ~own incomes 
with one hand, and with the other mats. life more 
expensive. ” 

Jobn Stuart Mill, whom we have aczacdy quoted, 
wrote forcibly of the great 


“inexpendiency of concentrating in a dominert “.ueancracy all 


the skill and experience in the managemz2nt of Iazce interests, and 
all the power of organised action existing in the coxxamrty, a practice 
which keeps the citizens ina relation to the Go~-mrment like that 
of children to their guardians, and is a main evsse cf tne inferior 
capacity for political life which has hitherto xhzrscterised the 
over-governed countries of the Continent, whether with or without 
the forms of representative Government.” 


(We very respectfully make a present of these 
observations to Mr. John HMoriey.) 
the conclusion of Lord Avebury that 


“ Our municipalities have most important duties « per-orm,—duties 
sufficient to occupy all their time and tax all their ane-gies. They 
cannot both govern and trade. If they porsist i: emberking on 
commercial undertakings, they will, I am persuaded, imercase our rates, 
check the progress of scientific discovery, and szife. if not destroy, 
that spirit of private enterprise to which in the pa. sux commercial 
supremacy is mainly due.” 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA AND AMERICA: A CONTRAST 
AND COMPARISON 


brings into the world with it a distinct 

potentiality. It is the faith of the peo- 

ple of this continent that there is a pro- 
bability of -a certain definite usefulness to the 
community in every individual. Further, it is 
their belief that education ought to secure 
to the nation the advantage of utilizing to the 
best the abilities with which its individuals 
may be born. 
forcing compulsory education laws, Americans, 
therefore, are trying to make the most out of 
their children. 

America considers its children its mainstay— 
its chief asset. Americans are proud of their 
country, rich in vegetable and mineral re- 
sources. The pride and pleasure as well as 
concern and care of an average American 
are, however, centered in the coming genera- 
tion. The mannood, the character, the afflu- 
ence and happiness of the nation, according to 
the latest American theory and practice, all 
are dependent upon the children. Hvery 
State in the Union more and more is devoting 


| MERICANS believe that every child 


a great deal of its attention to its children. 


Legislation is being enacted and enforced so 
that the wards of the nation are taken care 
of properly, judiciously nurtured and sagaci- 
ously developed. 

To-day in America the scientists, sociolo- 
gists, socialists, educators, and legislators, of 
both sexes and of all ages, denominations and 
persuasions, conjointly and severally, are 
engaged in studying the child-saving problem, 
as itis called. Hffort is made to apply the 


By providing facilities and en- . 


latest discoveries of science in al. -ts branches 
in order to achieve the highes: obtainable 
results in developing the inherec; potentiali- 
ties of American children and eliminating 
undesirable characteristics. . 

Children, their needs, their <=redilections, 
their talents, as well as the neans and 
methods to do the most with them with the 
least expenditure of energy ané money, are 
probably better understood in the United 
States than anywhere else in tne world. 
Probably no other country than tne United 
States is more assiduous and pe.astaking in 
making ample and efficient provis cn for the 
study as wellas the carc and czture of its 
children. 

Kducational facilities in Ameaiiza, there- 


fore, are more numerous and prezably better 


adapted to serve all types of >eople than 
similar institutions anywhere else The very 
fact that, despite the heterogenzts charac- 
ter of its population, America has made 
great advance industrially, racially and mate- 
rially, conclusively proves the swperiority of 
the general education that is prevelent in the 
United States. Hducation alwars bas been 
the progenitor of progress—and ever will be. 

The greatest advantage in this zirection, of 
course, is afforded by the elemer:ary schools 
for all people. Primary, grammer and high 
schools are absolutely free, throughout the 
country. 

No tuition fee whatever is assessed from 
the children. In very many States the text- 
books and writing materials are furnished 
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at public expenses Ina few States the child- 
ren of indigent families are provided with 
stockings, shoes and suitable clothing. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory—every child 
being obliged to attend school for a certain 
number of years. ‘Hverything is done, in fact, 
to give every child, of whatever capacity, the 
keys: to what is given in the American colleges 
and wonderful technical institutions. 

Even the universities and technical and 
commercial institutes in all the States of the 
Union are either absolutely free or have a 
scale of charges that affords a chance to the 
poorest boy or girl in the land to reap their 
benefits. 

For those who cannot afford to study in the 
day-time, institutions are provided to enable 
them to do so at night after the day’s work 
is over. Night schools are maintained at pub- 
lic expense and are rendering the people of 
the United States incalculable service. Many 
of the Universities also have facilities for 


imparting instruction in the evening and thus © 


make it possible for men and women to in- 
crease their usefulness and multiply their 
activities without seriously interfering with 
their gainful occupations. 

Institutions known as Vacation schools are 
Significant of the American spirit, which 
seeks to provide unique opportunities for its 
young folks. These schools are very well 
patronized. These vacation schools are insti- 
tutions which open during the months when 
the ordinary schools are closed and impart 
valuable instruction in an interesting manner 
to the girls and boys who have the enthusiasm 
rather to continue to attend school than 
enjoy their holidays. The popularity of these 
schools can be judged from the fact that 
eight thousand seven hundred boys and girls 
ranging inage from eight to eighteen years 
fought, struggled and cheered for admittance 
at the entrances of the twelve public schools 
' appointed as vacation schools in Ohicago, the 
second largest city of the United States, Of 
this crowd the school authorities could not 
accommodate one thousand seven hundred: 
The rest were evenly distributed in crowds 
averaging six hundred in the various schools. 

The unusual enthusiasm of the youngsters 
to get back to the realm of the book and 
ferrule was explained by a little fellow. He 
yelled: “Gee whiz! Dis wont be like real 
school! Dere aint no books in de rooms and 
we are going to have eatin’s made by de goils,”’ 
Another voice volunteered, “Dey are goin’ to 
have a real show, better’n the nickel theater, 
an’ we guys are goin’ to be actors,” 


‘schools are provided at public expense. 
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The vacation schools are @ great success. 
The children are not confined to the regular 
work. Todoso would be worse than useless 
as it would be impossible to claim the atten- 
tion of the people. Therefore a programme 
of entertainment is arranged. Under its garb 
of attraction real instruction is carefully con- 
cealed. Fifty more vacation schools could be 
opened in Chicago and still there would be an 
overflow. 

On the same lines.as these vacation schools 
are what are known as the “ University Ex- 
tensions.” To these extensions professors 
and lecturers of national and international 
reputation are invited to deliver lectures. 

An educated Indian with awakened con- 
sciousness, when passing through the United 
States, is impressed with the carelessness of 
the government that has the education of the 
children of India in its charge. The young 
folks of Hindustan, speaking from. an educa- 
tional point of view, have no opportunities 
whatever. Children in India are brought into 
existence, while four-fifths of the villages are 
without a school-house. While the whole of 
India is sadly deficient in providing technical, 
industrial and commercial institutions, the 
United States Government is most assiduous 
in this respect. 

The technical institutes are lavishly sup- 
plied with appliances which make it possible 
to give the most thorough instruction in the 
courses taught. The staff consists of experts 
and specialists. Numerous institutes of this 
description are operating throughout the 
United States. In addition to these technical 
institutes other means and methods are 
employed to impart the knowledge that boys 
and girls need in their after life. lor instance, 
sewing, cooking, taking care of babies, domes- 
tic science and similar practical arts are 
taught to the girls at public expense. Usually 
a special school is established in the central 
portion of the city, and girls from public. 
schools are required to attend one or more 
classes of this description once or twice a’ 
week, In many of the larger cities all the 
large schools are equipped with such classes, 
and the pupils have the advantage of learning 
these arts on the premises. In either case 
these things are taught as an essential feature 
of the regular curriculum; the ideal being 
that education, unless practical, is compara- 
tively valueless. 

Similarly, for the boys, manual training 
Car- 
pentering, smitbing, engineering, clay-moedel- 
ling, ornamental wood and iron work, chemical] 
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qualitative and quantitative analysis, are a 
few of the numerous subjects taught in these 
schools. ‘The instruction imparted is intensely 
practical and thoroughly up-to-date. 

In addition to this, special facilities are 
provided for commercial training. Stenogra- 
phy, typewriting, book-keeping, card indexing, 
are taught withthe greatest care. Particu- 
lar attention also is paid to penmanship and 
spelling, and now there is a movement on foot 
to teach scientific salesmanship in the schools. 

A special feature of these schools, in fact 
of all public schools, is that careful attention 
is paid to physical culture. Ample provision is 
made for the proper development of the body. 
iixercise in the playgrounds and gymna- 
siums, drilling and dancing to the music of 
violin and piano under the superintendence 
of trained experts conserve perfect health, 
vivacity and vigor, 

Incidentally it may be remarked here that 
in addition to the gymnasiums and play- 
grounds attached to the public schools special 
playgrounds sometimes known as “ Neighbor- 
hood Centres,” are provided at public expense 
in suitable locations throughout the larger 
cities. These neighbourhood centers not only 
supply gymnasiums for indoor exercise but 
encourage the use of parallel and horizontal 
bars, swings, Indian clubs and other para- 
pherualia lavishly supplied for the use out of 
doors of the Jittle ones. Of an evening these 
neighbourhood centres present a spectacle of 
animation and bustle. Children of both sexes, 
of all kinds and conditions, nations and races, 
speaking a jargon of languages, or badly 
accented Hnglish, engage themselves with 
great zest in play and physical culture. 

Public-spirited organizations and individuals 
add their quota to the educational facilities 
furnished by the State. Several universities 
in the United States are maintained by multi- 
millionaires. In addition to these, others 
are conducted by religious denominations. 
Schools of various clescriptions are run at the 
expense of religiously inclined or philanthropic 
organizations or individuals where academic 
and technical education is imparted absolutely 
or almost free. Public bodies also make 
provision for men of recognized ability to 
deliver lectures. To these boys and girls as 
wellas their parents are invited and much 
good results from them. 

But one example of an institution maintain- 
ed without subsidy from or interference of 
the State will suffice to show what is being 
achieved in this line. The Tuskegee Industrial 
and Agricultural Institute was started a few 


years ego amidst the most depre +g eir ‘une 
stances by a young Negro who h- l:ormer the 
ambition of uplifting his race wl +1 bita fev 
years previously had been freed. -e n slavers 
The classes were started in a di: p. lated nen 
house, .ater transferred to a mise srole shiut. 
and still later removed toa chuica vhich wa 
so old and ramshackle that the roof Jeske: 
ard the crevices in the walls : luitsed the 
intlemencies of the weather. 3ocke: 4 
Washington, its founder, had toc ¢.nd m: int 
upon his own efforts to raise sul s**iptio..s il 
orier to pay for his personal E> 3:ns2s, alse 
for those connected with this < ! sol of his 
Slowly and steadily did he work, « «. tually but 
surely came to him help in men 1 d mouey 
One by one the buildings went up, 1: furni.urc 
was made in instalments and wh: 5 onee was 
wilderness became, through ti> effort. oi 
teachers and pupils, a veritable e:den ‘vit: 
beautiful mansions, devoted to i1stiuction. 
wersbip and residence. 

In this institute Mr. Washing tin to-day 
is engaged in solving the grea. =: proliem 
of our times—-the problem of liv 12 as man 
and mau, eradicating all racial 1:- til c¢tiodus. 
The Negro problem in the U trd Stites 
is probably one of the acutest a | ths lerg- 
est which any race or countrr 13 ac ta 
face. The whites accuse the If sgroc: of 
being their inferiors in more re prets tian 
one; even of being criminally intl iec. The 
Nesroes are discontented that, az: citizcns 
of she United States, they often ¢° 2 maltrcat- 
ed against their citizenship rights Between 
the two itis hard to decide whis2 $s wh ch. 
One thing is certain, however, 1:rasly, tat 
the Negro has to improve his mat: r ol, mcral 
and spiritual condition in order to 1+ « Ie gi- 
timate factor in the progress c  uman ty. 
This is what Booker T. Washing 3 is do_ng. 

At Tuskegee Mr. Washington f oircviding 
an impetus for his people to rise ir J 3 szalc of 
nations. His effort is to train the ud, hecrt, 
and hand simultaneously and bar.asiicusl - 
to inculeate that education macs addled 
facilities and inclinations to seivs society. 
His constant aim and effort is tc tsach his 
people tiat education should rence » bhem, in 
every sense of the word, useful arnters of 
their race. Education, unless r :3 of jhe 
rigat sort, always has a tenden:~ to mzeke 
the members of a young race d:« 236 phrsi- 
cal worx and consider clerking : e: tel end 
worthy of an educated man. Mr. ¥:sh ng.on 
has to contend against this tendtic- just as 
much as the educators in Ind’.—probadly 
more sc. He is inspiring them vt: tLe ilea 
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that work on the farm is not inconsistent 
with ability or even proficiency in reading 
and writing. He is demonstrating to lis race 
that a person thinketh as he liveth: also 
liveth as he thinketh. He is implanting in the 
hearts of his people that brains wedded 
with brawn alone produce whole- 
Some results. He is thus providing an 
opportunity, an impetus and a guidance to lus 
race that is simply inestimable. To his ideals, 
to his ambitions and to his efforts, the Negro 
race is indebted for education, fulfilling its 
purpose—the harmonious development of man 
and woman. 

Like Booker T. Washington, there are a few 
other public-spirited educators who are doing 
all they can in order to place educational 
facilities of the right kind within the reach of 
the boys and girls of the United States. It is 
touching to see these public-spirited citizens 
of America aiding the State in every manner 
possible to develop the boys and girls of the 
nation into men and women of the right kind. 
Bui itis far more touching to witness how 
the young folks of this country struggle to 
educate themselves. 

There is hardly a high school or university 
in the land of the Stars and Stripes that has 
nota corps of students known as “ pay-the- 
way pupils.” These people work in the hotels 
and restaurants as waiters and porters, sell 
newspapers in the streets and do such other 
odds and ends of jobs out of their school bours 
and on holidays. One is surprised at the 
ingenuity of these folks in obtaining suitable 
work which will enable them to pay their 
expenses while at school or college. The case 
is cited of a young man who recently played 
the postman, delivered the town letters of a 
large business house over an area of thirty 
miles and got paid for the postage he saved 
the firm thereby. This arrangement caused 
some inconvenience to the business firm, but 
the mauaging director of the house was so 
very touched with the enthusiasm of the 
young man in question, that he ordered his 
office to put up with it for the sake of the boy. 

‘It isacommon sight to witness high school 
bovs doing physical work in factories and mills 
during their vacation months and thus accu- 
mulating money enough to pay their expenses 
during the school months. 

What pen has the presumption to depict the 
hardships of these plucky fellows—or attempt 
to write an appreciation of their indefatigable 
perseverence? Theirs is a precarious life 
indeed. They eat scanty miserable fare, often 
subsisting on cheap meals served in filthy res- 
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taurants. Hard work both in and out of 
school, penury and hunger, such is their miser- 
able existence. But these are the men who 
have made America what she is to-day. Dark 
and dreary though their life, they do not lose 
heart but keep on and achieve what they set 
out to accomplish. : 

In the ranks of the pay-the-way students 
one frequently comes across school girls and 
university women. Like the boy pay-the-way 
students, they work for their board and lodg- 
ing and such other expenses incidental to 
their remaining in school or college by doing 
odd jobs. Their lot is hard but they go 
through the experience cheerfully, and these 
are the women who adorn the womanhood of 
this country—the women who make woman- 
hood respected by manhood. 

Nothing pleases an oriental observer of 
things in America more than to watch the 
Indian students catch the spirit that is abroad 
in the land. Such a wonderful thing it seems 
to him that the Japanese and Chinese stu-~- 
dents should put aside their orientalisms and 
dress, live and even think as Americans so 
long as they sojourn in this continent. It is 
interesting to see these Eastern students 
work as waiters and dish-washers in restaur- 
ants and cafés, chop wood, pick fruit, gather 
berries, work in factories and fisheries during 
their vacation months and after school hours. 
In this category are included a few Indian 
students. Their number, however, is limited. 
A few of the Indian students in America 
have suffered from the color animosity. There 
are a few others who, unable to divest them- 
selves of their turbans, long hair and such 
other socio-religious regalia find themselves 
ina very false position when endeavouring to 
pay their way through school or college. 
Mills, factories and homes find it impossible 
to entertain them for labor as their unique 
dress attracts too much attention. But,asa 
rule, those of the Indian students who en- 
deavour to pay their way and find it in their 
heart temporarily to put away their religious 
idiosyncrasies and accept with graciousness 
whatever comes in their way, find themselves 
successful in achieving their object. 

A great deal is being written in India in 
these days about sending students to foreign 
countries. The example of Japan is quoted 
frequently. But always it is forgotten that 
the Japanese students in America ever have 
been willing to put away their idiosyncrasies 
of whatever kind and adapt themselves in 
sucha way as to render themselves as in- 
conspictious as possible among the people with 
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whom they work. It also ought to be remem- 
bered that the Japanese students in America 
do not expect some Hercules to come to their 
assistance, Nor do they desire to get a thing 
without paying a square price for it. It is 
not their intention to buy success with mere 
Wishings and frettings. They believe that 
there is no royal road to glory and wisdom. 
As they are intent upon achieving success in 
whatever line of study they may engage in, 
they are prepared to make every sacrifice in 
their power, put up with the prejudices and 
slights of the American rabble and amidst 
cheerless circumstances pluckily plod the way 
oreach the summit of their ambition. The 
moral is apparent. 

There is an invaluable institution in Ame- 
rica of which the people of India ought to 
take the fullest advantage. The Americans 
themselves do. The correspondence schools 
are being established throughout the length 
and breadth of the land and those already 
operating have hundreds of thousands of pupils 
on their rolis. These correspondence schools 
really are institutions demanded by the exi- 
encies of our times. They are eminently suit- 
sd to our wants and their growth during the 
last few years has been phenomenal. Itistrue 
that a number of bogus correspondence schools 
have had mushroom careers and probably 
there are some of such description operating 
at this time. But doubtless there are among 
the list several correspondence schools of a 
reliable character which make it possible for 
men and women of ail ages to learn arts, 
industries, professions, trades, languages and 
sciences of all kinds and conditions witha 
reasonable expenditure of time and money, 
and without their being necessitated to leave 
their homes. A few of the subjects success- 
fully taught by correspondence are: book- 
keeping, stenography, advertisement writing, 













as Buddhism, with temples and priests 
of its own order.” These words of the 
Swami Vivekananda, appear to myself 
the first postulate of any clear study of the 


7 mas B was never a religion in India known 
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show card writing, window trimmfrg, com- 
mercial law, illustrating, civil service 2hemis- 
try, textile mill superintending, ebectricity, 
electric engineering, telephone engineering, 
electric lighting, mechanical engineering, sur- 
veying, stationary engineering, civil =ugiueer- 
ing, building, contracting, architect src, struc- 
tural engineering, bridge engineerirz, mining 
engineering, mechanical and arcl:tectural 
drawing. 

Some of these correspondence sciools are 
employing a very novel method of teaching 
languages. Correct accentuation, »ccauncia- 
tion and enunciation of foreign lazeuages Is 
taught by means of phonographs. 

The fees charged by the corres.cndence 
schools usually are reasonable. In ceny ins- 
tances the payment is accepted on ar instal- 
ment basis and in some cases the sayment 
is deferred until the pupil has fir sued the 
course and obtained a salaried position. Many 
of these institutions have employment jureaus 
in connection with them which mak= wu speci- 
ality of securing positions for the:r pupils 
without making any additional claege for 
their service. 

This is an educational facility wcish coes 
not exist in India. The chie? cause cf Ame- 
rica’s progress is that her people are raady and 
assiduous in providing such opportu7iztes for 
their rising generation. 

There is one phase of education in Amezica 
which should be impressed upon the people of 
India. The educational institutions in shis con- 
tinent make it their constant aim and effort 
to put hcpe and life and enterprise nto its 
young people. India needs educatioc. More 
than anything else it needs ambition and 
aggressiveness. Hducation alone cz.1 impart 
ambition and aggressiveness. The er gies of 
the Indian educators ought to be ?:cused in 
developing these traits. 

SAINT NIBAL SING. 


SOME PROBLEMS FOR INDIAN RESEARCH 


Hil 


The relation between Buddhisin and Aindwisnt, 


question laid down as the title of th’s paper. 
Socially Buddhism in India never con=ied of a 
church, but only ofa religious order. J-octrin- 
ally, it meant the scattering of tha: wisdom 
which had hitherto been peculiar to Brahman 
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and Kshatriya, amongst the democracy. Na- 
tionally, it meant the first social unification of 
the Indian people. Historically, it brought 
_abous the birth of Hinduism. In all these res- 

pects, Buddhism created a heritage which is 
living to the present day. Amongst the forces 
which have gone to the making of India, none 
has keen so potent as that great wave of re- 
deeming love for the common people which 
broke and spread on the shores of Humanity in 
the personality of Buddha. By preaching the 
common spiritual right of all men, whatever 
their birth, He created a nationality in India, 
which leapt into spontaneous and overwhelm- 
ing expression so soon as His message touched 
the heart of Asoka, the Peoples’ King. This 
fact constitutes a suprems instance of the 
way in which the mightiest political forces 
in history are brought into being by those 
who stand outside politics. The great Chan- 
dra Gupta founding an Empire, z. ¢. 350, could 
not make a nationality in India. He could only 
establish that political unity and centralisa- 
tion in whose soil an Indian nationality might 
grow and come to recognise itself. Little did 
he dream that the germ of that Indian solida- 
rity which was to establish his throne ou 
adamantine foundations, lay not with himself, 
but with those yellow-clad beggars who came 
and went about his dominions, and threaded 
their way through the gates and streets of 
Pataliputra itself. Yet time and the hour were 
with him. Hebuilded better than he knew. 
From the day of the accession of this Chandra 
Gup-a, India was potentially mature. With the 
conversion of Asoka, she becomes aware of 
her own maturity. Nothing appears more 
clearly,io the mind of the great Asoka, than 
his consciousness of the geographical extent 
and unity of his territory, and his sense of the 
human and democratic value of the populated 
centres. We find these things in the truly 
imperial distribution of his decrees; in the 
deep social value of his public works—roads, 
wells, hospitals, and the rest; and, above all, 
in tke fact that he published decrees at all. 
Here was no throne-proud autocrat, govern- 
ing by means of secret orders, but a sovereign, 
publishing to his people his notion of that 
highestlaw, which bound him and them alike. 
Never did monarch live who so called his 
subjects into his councils. Never was there 
a father who more deeply gave his confidence 
to his children. Yet without the work done 
by Chandra Gupta the grandfather, and com- 
pleted by Asoka himself in his earlier years, 
in tae long-repented conquest of Kalinga, 
or Orissa, this blossoming time of true nation- 
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ality, when all races and classes of Indian 
folk were drawn together by one loving and 
beloved sovereign, would not have been pos- 
sible. Asoka owed as much to the political 
unity of India as to the wondrous vision of all 
that it means to be a man, high born or low 
born, Aryan or non-Aryan,&@ human be- 
ing, which he had received from Buddha, 


But the question, Of what spiritual confra- 
ternity did Asoka hold himself a member ?— 
becomes here of considerable importance. To 
belong to a new sect does not often have the 
effect of opening a man’s heart to all about 
him in this fashion. Sects, as a rule, unite 
us to the few, but separate us from the many. 
And here lies the meaning of the fact that 
Buddhism in India was no sect. It wasa 
worship of a great personality. It was a, 
monastic order. But it was not a sect. Asoka 
felt himself to be a monk, and the child of the 
monk-hood, though seated ona throne, with 
his People as his church. 


Similarly to this day, there may at any 
time rise within Hinduism a great Sannyasin, 
whose fully-enrolled disciples are monks ane 
nuns, while yet he is honoured and recognised 
as the guru by numberless householders.’ 
The position of the memory of Buddha asa. 
Hindu teacher, in the third century before 
Christ, was not in these respects different 
from that of Sri Ramakrishna to-day, or that 
of Ramdas of Maharashtra in the seven- 
teenth century. In the two last-named cases, 
however, the citizen-disciples, Grihastha- 
bhaktas, have a well-defined background, in 
which they inhere. Hinduism is long agoa 
virtual unity,—though that fact may not yet 
have been realised and defined,—with its 
choice of religious systems to meet the needs 
of various types of character, and the great 
monastic guru stands outside all of these as a 
quickening and spiritualising force, whose 
influence is felt in each of these alike. The 
citizen-bhakta of Ramdas or Ramakrishna 
remains “a Hindu.” 


In the days of Asoka, however, Hinduism 
was not yet a single united whole. The thing 
we now know by that name was then probab- 
ly referred to as ‘the religion of the Brah- 
mans.’ Its theology was of the Upanishads. 
Its superstitions had been transmitted from 
the Vedic period. And there was ‘as -yet 
no idea that it should ‘be made an inclusive 
faith. It co-existed with beliefs about snakes 
and springs and earth-worship, in a loose 
federation, which was undoubtedly true to, 
certain original differences of race. 
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With the age of Buddhism, however, all this ° 


was changed. The time had now come when 
men could no longer accept their beliefs on 
wuthority. Religion must for all equally be 
2 matter of the personal experience, and I 
see no reason to doubt the claim made by the 
Jainas, that Buddha was the disciple of the 
same Guruas Mahavira. We know the age 
fa heresy by the tenets it contradicts, and 
n repudiating the authority of the Vedas, 
ainism proves itself the oldest form of non- 
onformity in India. And in the same way, 
y its relative return upon Vedic thought, we 
ay find in Buddhism an element of re-action 
gainst Jainism. Only by accepting the Jaina 
radition, moreover, as to the influence which 
heir gurus had upon Buddha, are we able, 
is it seems to me, to account satisfactorily 
or the road taken by Him from Kapilavastu 
o Bodh-Gaya, through Rajgir. He made His 
vay first of all to the region of the famous 
aina teachers. If, again, there should be 
ny shred of truth in Sir Hdwin Arnold’s story 
presumably from the Lalita-Vistara) that it 
vas at Rajgir that He interceded for the 
ats, the incident would seem under the 
ircustances, the more natural. He passed 
hrough the city, on His way to some solitude 
here He could find realisation, with His 
ieart full of that pity for animals and that 
shrinking from the thought of sacrifice, which 
vas the characteristic thought of the age, 
ne of the great pre-occupations it may be of 
he Jaina circles He had just left. And with 
is heart thus full, He met the sacrificial herd, 
arched with them to the portals of Bimbi- 
ara’s palace, and pleaded with the king for 
heir lives, offering His own in their place. 
Vhether this was actually so or not, it is 
ertain that one of the great impulses of the 
ay lay in the rebellion against the necessity of 
he Vedic sacrifice, one of its finest sincerities 
n that exaltation of the personal experience 
hich made it seem natural to found on ita 
eligion. That a man’s religicus convictions 
nust be the result of his own private -realisa- 
ion of truth is an idea so old in India as to 
ie behind the Upanishads themselves. But 
hat such a realisation had a right to be 
ocialised, to be made the basis of a religious 
ect, is a principle which was first, perhaps, 
rasped by the Jainas. Itis this decision, thus 
efinitely arrived at, and clearly held, that 
ccounts for the strength and certainty 
f Indian thought, to this hour. For the 
octrine that direct perception is the only 
ertain mode of proof, and that all belief, 
herefore, rests on the direct perception of 





























competent ctersons, is here unsnakab-e, and it 
is easy to urderstand how such an attitude, 
on the part of a whole nation, exalts the in- 
dividual thirker, and the mind of gen.:s, 

The world is now so familiar with tae spec- 
tacle of the religious leader going cet from 
amongst his fellows, and followed by 211 who 
think with kim, to found some sect hich is 
to be even asa new city of the human spirit, 
that it can Lardly think itself back totie time 
when this was a thing unknown. In the age 
of the Vedas and Upanishads, howe a;r, this 
spectacle had not yet been seen in Ine. The 
religious teacher of those days lived zetired, 
in the forest clearings and gathered round 
him not asect, but a school in the fomrm ofa 
few disciples. Jainism, with its sudden interse 
revolt against the sacrificial idea, and -ts 
sudden determination to make its p:~y effec- 
tive for the protection of dumb animzls, was 
the first religious doctrine to call sociz.. forces 
to its aid, in India; in other words, it was the 
first organised sect or church, and by forming 
itself it invented the idea of sects, zrd the 
non-Jainas began to hold themselves -n some 
sort of unity round the Aryan pr-.zsthood, 
Buddha, in his turn, accepted from Jaizism -ts 
fearless pity, but not contented with che pro- 
tection of the dumb creature, addec to the 
number of those to be redeemed man kimself, 
wandering ir ignorance from birth to birth, and 
sacrificing himself at every step to Bis own 
transient desires. He realised to the -ull the 
career of the religious teacher,as Jaizsm had 
made it possible, yet the doctrime ‘ich he 
preached as the result of his persone! experi- 
ence was in all essential respects i-entical 
with that which had already been elabcrated in 
the forest-ashramas of the Upanishacs, as the 
‘religion of the Brahmans.’ It wasin fact the 
spiritual culture of that period brougnt into 
being and slowly ripened in those @ziraimras 
of peaceful thought and lofty contem dilation, 
that pressed forward now to make the s7rength 
behind Buddha asa preacher. He caclared 
that which the people already dim:; knew. 
Thus, by the debt which he owes = bozh, 
this Great Sannyasin, calling all men to 
enter on the highest path, forms the vridge 
between the religion of the Aryans. tracing 
itself back to the Vedas, and the religic 1 of the 
Jainas, holding itself to be defiant of tL= Vedas. 

Such was the relation of Buddha to ais 
immediate past, which he himself, hx wever, 
overtopped and hid by his gigantic personality. 
We have next to look at the changes made 
by him in the religious ideas of suczeeding 
generations. Taking Buddha as the under, 
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not of a sect, but of a monastic order, it is 
easy to see that his social organisation could 
never be cumulative. There must, in fact, 
come a time when it would die out. No new 
members could be born into his fold. His 
‘sons were those only on whom his idea had 
shone, those who had personally and volunta- 
rily accepted his thought. Yet he must have 
had many lovers and admirers who could not 
become monastics. What was the place of the 
citizen-bhaktas, the grihastha-devotees of 
Buddha? We obtain glimpses of many such, 
in the course of his own life. They loved him. 
They could not fail to be influenced and indeed 
dominated by him, in all their living and think- 
ing thereafter. Yet they could not go out into 
the life of the wanderer, leaving the duties of 
their station. He was their sovereign, as it 
were, monarch of their souls. But he was not 
their general, for they were not members of 
the army. That place belonged only to monks 
and nuns, and these were neither. 

Whatever was the place of the citizen- 
bhakta, it is clear that he would express in 
that place, the full influence of the personal 
idea that Buddha represented. Not Indra 


of the Thousand Hyes, delighting in sacrifice, . 


could ever again be the dream of the soul 
that had once loved Gautama. Calmness of 
meditation, light and stillness, detachment and 
knowledge, are now seen to be the highest 
powers of man. And this new realisation, 
constantly re-inforced by new admirers, will 
do its great work, not within the Buddhist 
order, but outside it, in the eventual modifi- 


cation of some other system. The conscious ° 


aim of the order as such will be to maintain. 
its first condition of purity, truth and ardour. 
The unconscious aim of the world without will 
be to assimilate more and more of the over- 
flow of idealism that comes from within it, 
more and more of the personal impress left 
by One in whom all men’s aspirations have 
been fulfilled. From this point, we can see 
that the Order itself must some day die out 
in India, from sheer philosophical inanition, 
and the want of a new Buddha. But its 
influence on the faiths outside it, will echo and 
re-echo, ever deepening and intensifying. 
Those faiths, were, as we have seen, three 
in number, (1) Jaina; (2) Arya-Vedic; and 
(3) popular unorganised beliefs. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that the citizen-bhakta would 
necessarily belong to one or other of the 
groups. Already Jainism must have been a 
force acting, as we have seen, to unify the 
Arya-Vedic and the popular unorganised 
belieis giving ‘it first impetus, in fact, to 
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the evolution of what would afterwards | 
Hinduism, and this process Buddhism, wit 
its immense aggressiveness for the redem 
tion of man, would greatly intensify. Yet th 
period would be considerable before this inflt 
ence of the Buddhist idea would be sufficier 
to make itself perceptible in Hinduism, an 
its emergence, when that period was con 
pleted, might be expected to be abrupt. 

My own opinion is that this'influence make 
itself visible in the sudden advent of the ide 
of Siva or Mahadeva to a dominant position i 
the national life. In tracing out the evolutio 
of the Siva-image, we are compelled, I think 
to assume its origin in the stupa. And simi 
larly, in the gradual concretising of the Vedi 
Rudra into the modern Mahadeva, the impres 
made by Buddha on the national imaginatio) 
is extraordinarily evident. Stirless medita 
tion, unshadowed knowledge, fathomless pity 
are now the highest that man can imagine o 
the soul. And why? For no reason, save tha 
Buddha had gone to and fro for forty years 
after the attainment of Nirvana, and the prin 
of his feet could by no means die out it 
India! The caves of Elephanta, in the B 
of Bombay, are a Cathedral of Siva-worshi; 
They contain, moreover, not only an emblen 
of Siva which may be more or less modern 
but also a great many carvings. And none o. 
these has a greater interest and importance 
than that on the left side of the entrance, ¢ 
bas-relief of Siva, wearing beads and tiger. 
skin, and seated in meditation. It is Siva: i 
is not Buddha. But it is the Siva of the 
Transition, and as such it is most significant. 

For hundreds of years, then, before thi: 
emergence of Siva as the main Hindu concep. 
tion of God (which for a time He was), devout 
souls had loved Buddha and hastened with a 
special devotion to give alms to sadhwus, with- 
out on that acccunt suspecting for a moment 
that they were of any but the accepted Arya- 
Vedic household of faith. Less dependence 
on the great powers that dwelt beneath the 
mountain springs; less sense of the mystery of 
serpent and forest; an ever-deepening rever- 
ence for the free soul, for the sadhw, for the 
idea of renunciation, this was all of which 
anyone was conscious. And yet in this subtle 
change of centres, history was being made, a 
new period was coming to the birth. Verily, 
those were great days in India between 500 
B.C. and 200 a. D. or thereabouts. For the 
national genius had things all its own way, and 
in every home in the land the little was daily 
growing less, and the real and the universal 
were coming more and more prominently into 
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view. Those were probably the days of Gitas, 
made in imitation of the Buddhist Suttas. 
And this fact alone, if it be true, will give us 
some hint as to the preoccupation of the period 
with great thought. 
Thou that art knowledge itself, 
Pure, free, ever the witness, 
Beyond all thought and beyond all qualities, 
To thee the only true Guru 
My Salutation : 
Siva Guru! Siva Gurn ! 
Siva Guru ! 
These words, quoted as they are from the 
_ Upanishad (?) may be taken as the keynote of 
this first period in the making of Hinduism. 
_ The National Faith will form itself henceforth 
like a great white SANKHA (conch-shell) coiled 
in broadening spirals about the Vedic pillar. 
The theological Iswara believed in by the 
Brahmans is referred to vaguely but conveni- 
ently by themselves and others at this time as 
* Brahma.” Heis the God to whom the sacri- 
fices are made. But in the presence of Buddha 
and the memory of Buddha, a new and higher 
conception begins to prevail, and as time goes 
on, this higher conception takes name and form 
‘as Siva or Mahadeva. Hinduism is thus born, 
not as a system, but as a process of thought, 
. capable of registering in its progressive deve- 
' lopment the character of each age through 
which it passes. 


It follows, then, that the heirs of Buddha- 
bhakti, so to speak, in India, might be on the 
one hand Jainas, or on the other Saivite 

. Hindus. These were the two churches whose 
children might be born as if in the shadow of 
Buddha. And it is in accordance with this 
that we find Saivism and Jainism subse- 
quently dividing between them such places of 
Buddhist history as Benares and Rajgir. 


One knows too little of Jainism to be able 
to estimate rightly in any detail its services 
to India, or its place in Indian history. To-day, 
to the world outside, it appears as a gospel 
of mercy to dumb creatures and of devotion 
to the saints. It has been said of it that “it 
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has netted India with shrines of pig-imags,” 
and assuredly, as one travels, ou: i: strick 
over and over again with its s0ustantly 
recurring prominence in past histozy. <cmtha 
Rana of Cheetore, for instance, ear y .n the 
15th century, is said to have beenn Jana. At 
any rate, he or some other kmg oi the 
period, indisputably built a Ja:na temple. 
It would seem on the face of it, 2s if it 
might be a faith that would appeal tc heroic 
persons. But of the elements of 1 13s appeal, 
or the history of the gradual deviloy ment of 
the faith as a whole it is difficull to learn 
enough to make a clear demonscretion. I 
have often suspected that there wes once in 
Jainism a definite place for Buddha -vorship, 
so that a suddenly discovered love of Buddha 
might seem toa man a motive for Lataking 
himself, with his whole family, inte tke Jaina 
fold. There is,in the Son Bhandar Cave at 
Rajgir, an old four-sided stupa, <f perhaps 
the first century of the Christian 2re, which 
appears to represent Buddha in its ‘our panels 
from a Jainistic point of view. In spi.eof the 
steeple-like form of the stupa, piicizg it, I 
think, about the Christian era, it t ould seem 
—by the awkwardness ofthe standing figure, 
which is carved asa child would ‘raw @ man 
with feet apart—to be somewhat ecrlr. That 
itis Jaina or atleast Jainistic one gathers from 
the fact that the man is naked. Indeed, this 
fact may be held to prove that tl> igure is 
aot that of Buddha, but one of the Jaina mes- 
ters. But the most striking feature of tue 
representation is the ringing impi2ss of tre 
personality of the great teacher upon +2; frcm 
the top and sides of each of the pei1es point 
hands, half-covered by branches ci trees, as 
if to accompany the words “ Beholc the Man?" 
If the figure be, as one imagine, shat of 
Buddha, it was clearly made by some member 


of a community in which his mcncry was 


still fresh. Ifit be not Buddha, i: betrays a 
love and conviction which form tlk: key tca 
whole religion. 
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privation of which appeals more strongly 

to the compassion of the majority of 

- men than that of.the sight. From the 

, days of Bartimeus to our own the blind man 
has aroused a special sympathy in the human 


(Mea is no one of the five senses the de-- 


2 


breast. Nosonnet of the great epic 3oet of 
HPnglish Puritanism has laid so firm a Acid on 
the popular imagination as that in wirch tie 
mighty Milton so pathetically leneats his 
darkened days. es 
But, while people are ever ready ~o Fity the 
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sorrows 9f the blind, it is only in comparatively 
recent vears that the world has begun to 
realise the miseries and dangers involved in 
defective vision, and its past ignorance has 
been the cause of a great amount of suffering, 
bad heaith, and, undoubtedly, at least, a cer- 
tain percentage of crime. It is my purpose 
to explain as clearly as I can how this’‘comes 
about. My experience has brought me in 
personai contact with thousands of sufferers 
of all ages and of all classes, so that my con- 
clusions are founded on actual observation of 
a vast number of facts. 

The buman eyein‘some important respects 
is represented by the photographic camera 5 
only the image, instead of being formed on a 
plate, is produced on the retina—an exceed- 
ingly delicate tissue coating the interior back 
portion of the eyeball. From the retina per- 
ception of images is immediately conveyed to 
the bra.n, and we are said to see. If through 
imperfection in the construction of the eye, 
blurred or otherwise imperfect images are 
throwa on the retina we get one or other of 
the conditions known as myopia or short sight, 
hypermetropia or long sight, astigmatism or 
blurred sight, etc. 

All shese faults in construction, if left to 
thems2ives, tend to produce a large crop of 
subsidiury troubles which to those uninitiated 
in ophthalmic secrets may seem to have no 
conneczion withthem. Happily, by artificial 
means, we can reproduce nearly all the effects 
of the ye considered as a sentient optical 
instrument, so that a skilled optician who 
thoroughly understands its structure and 
functional arrangements, is able by scientific 
use of lenses to correct almost any error due 
to imperfection in its natural mechanism. 

,The eye is connected by the optic nerve 
with the brain cells and fibres in the visual 
and mctor area—i.e., the section controlling 
the serse of sight and the muscles which con- 
trol the movements. Indeed, every one part 
of the body is bound up with every other 
part in the wonderful unity of our organism, 
so that if one member suffers all the members 

“suffer with it. Primarily, however, the head 
is affected, and the amount of suffering owing 
to unremedied mechanical defects of the eyes 
in these days of compulsory education is much 
greater than the public at all realise, though 
~the connection between eyestrain and various 
kinds cf ill-health has been common knowledge 
to optical specialists for years past. The suffer- 
ers themselves are often—nay, generally — 
uncorscious of the true cause of their malady, 
though the frequent headaches and numerous 
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nervous disorders may be clearly traced to 
defects of the ocular system; not necessarily 
lack of vision, because the hypermetrope or 
long-sighted individual, for instance, can by 
bringing into play the power of accommoda- 
tion, which he does unconsciously, force him- 
self to see well, whenthe defect is not very 
great and consequently cannot conceive that 
there is any defect of eyesight, and puts 
down the headaches resulting from this eye- 
strain to any cause but the right one. 
Naturally, I am not prepared to make so 
absurd a statement as that eye trouble leads 
necessarily to crime. It is no more a ground 
of suspicion against a man’s character than 
keen and perfect vision constitute a certi- 
ficate of his moralinnocence. But there can 
be noquestion that brain and nerve discom- 
fort may exert a disastrous influencs on the 


higher nature of man, and is not the condition | 


most favourable to the development -of his 
moral qualities. Indeed, the case may be put 
more strongly than this, if we may place 
credence on a statement recently cabled from 
America. Thisis tothe efiect that in the 


New York State Reformatories an important « 


connection has been traced between defective 
eyesight and crime, no fewer than four bund- 
red inmates of one Reformatory having been 
discovered to be sufferers from eye defects. 
It is not necessary to Jay stress on the 
Significance of this fact; indeed, any man of 
common-sense will perceive that eyestrain 
may influence the brain morbidly, and so 
indirectly the moral health. 

According to very competent students, and 
inavery remarkable instance according to 
my own experience, eyestrain is ultimately 
sometimes fatal to proper self-control, and is 
an important factor in superinducting the 
morphia and alcoholic habits, 

The report from the New York State Re- 
formatories is, of course,in no sense a new 
discovery, and is merely the natural result oi 
investigations which has followed the argu- 
ments which I used in aletter to the Times 
as far back as 1892, when I drew attention to 
the relation which might . possibly exist 
between defective eyesight and crime in the 
case of Dr. Neill Cream who was convicted 
and sentenced to death for murder. Before 
he obtained a miserable and world-wide 
notoriety as the Lambeth poisoner, while he 
was still moving freely about among his 
felowmen, he consulted me on the condition 
of his eyes. When he came to me I was able, 
by the application of my ordinary methods of 
examination, to determine that the ocular 
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defect from which he suffered had been of 
lifelong duration, and that an incalculable 
amount of harm might have been prevented 
if his eyes had been corrected in childhood. 

The defect was whatis known as hyperme- 
tropia. This means that the optical axes of the 
eyes—z.é., the measurement from front to back 
—-were too short, and it was further complica- 
ted with astigmatism, which is an irregularity 
in the curvature of the transparent outer 
coating-of the front portion of the eyeball; 
consequently the rays of light passing into 
the eye did not focus perfectly on the retina. 
When a child suffers from this defect it puts 
unconsciously a great strain on the natural 
power of accommodating the vision to varying 
distances, and with the advance in years the 
strain causes headache and nervous pains. This 
is especially so where the eyes have to be 
constantly used for purposes of study. Now 
Neill Cream was a man of considerable infor- 
mation in medical matters, and such knowledge 
was evidently the result of much reading. 
Therefore, with the structural eye defect from 
which he suffered the strain to achieve natural 
accommodation must have been long and 
constant, 

Given this condition of things, with terrible 


and frequent headaches, the progress towards ° 


the confirmed morphia habit by one who had, 
owlng to the nawure of his profession, the con- 
trol of any drugs he might choose to experi- 
ment with is easily understood. As a matter 
of fact, we know that he did indulge in 
opiates, making use of them in excessive 
quantities. It is to this fatal drug habit that 
we must in the first place look for that 
perversion of the moral sense which led to 
his crimes. But the nervous breakdown which 
made opiates seem a necessity of existence 
to Neill Oream was due to the eyestrain 
caused by the defects of vision which I cor- 
rected later on by means of glasses. Had 
this correction been made at:the proper time 
—viz., before he was as a lad put to any 
definite course of study—his after life might 
have been different, but forty years ago these 
matters did not receive the attention which 
is now being given to them, and the advan- 
tages to health to be derived from correcting 
defects of vision by means of spectacles and 
eyeglasses were not recognised. This is 
proved by the fact that when on his last 
journey back from America he lost one pair 
of his glasses he telegraphed from Liverpool 
op his arrival for another pair to be instantly 
made, and when he reached London he ex- 
plained to me that since wearing the glasses 
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which I had prescribed he had ob mined graat 
relief from his sufferings. 

Another peculiar feature of this 2ase, show- 
ing the intimate connection <etween che 
accommodation of the eye and he conver- 
gence (the muscular action), was that he 
squinted, the left eye turning inwirds to such 
an extent.as to be a serious di: igurement, 
and to make him a marked man. 30 muck so 
that at his trial I was require? to idenzify 
him, ‘the man wearing spectacies and x0t 
squinting, with the individual who was kncwn 
in Lambeth as the squint-eyed «kctor. The 
defect had been with him since c--Idhood and 
had been the cause of great and I-n¢ cerekval 
suffering. I put forward these ccusideratiins 
at some length in a communicaiion to che 
Tinves soon after the trial. My toeory, then 
quite new, attracted considerable totice, end 
I think I may say that from this <ime may be 
traced the greater amount of attention given 
by the London School Board and other eduza- 
tional authorities to the subject of the exami- 
nation of children’s eye-sight and tL necessity 
for the treatment of any defects. 

The obvious question which wi occur to 
many on reading the above is, ‘How did 
our forefathers manage in the -2ys of tne 
infancy of optical science?” Meny of the 
world’s most renowned men har= been the 
victims of cruel suffering owing to the neg- 
lect of their eyesight in childhoc. For ex- 
ample: Dr. George M. Gould, a di=tinguisl ed 
American ophthalmic surgeon in his work, 
recently published, on “ Biograpk 2 Clinics,” 
has no hesitation in attributing [= Quincey’s 
opium eating to eyestrain. “ Wirhout,” Ae 
says, “a serap of direct evidenc> as to the 
existence of eyestrain, a study of tie clinical 
biography of De Quincey by a com stent ocu- 
list should convince him that the mystery of 
De Quincey’s life and disease, the ke=note to she 
original cause,” as he puts it, of Le suffering 
was “reflex ocular neurosis.” Wh then, did 
not his eyes pain him and suffer? “Itis one 
of the greatest of unutilised triths, long 
known, strangely ignored, that ir the vest 
majority of cases of eyestrain tie morhid 
results of the astigmatism are not “2lt in the 
eyes. It is perfectly explainable why this is 
so. The value of the eye so overt=ps that of 
almost any other organ that the re=ex resu ts 
of its unphysiologic function must b= shunt3d 
anywhere except back to the ey2itself. In 
women it goes to the head, and the world is f zi] 
of those tortured nearly every Gzy of their 
life with headache and sick headac te (‘ bilious’ 
or ‘nervous’ headaches) In rany, azd 
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especially in men working much with the eyes, 
the reflex is to the digestional organs, with 
‘indigestion’ and ‘liver derangements,’ etc. 
The truth that eyestrain induces these func- 
tional gastric, intestinal, and biliary disorders 
cannot much longer be ignored. When acted 
upon it will constitute one of the greatest 
advances in practical medicine that has ever 
been made. 

“In che meantime the supercilious indiffer- 
ence and ignoring of the fact is one of the 
awful experiences of life and an opprobrium 
of medicine.” He diagnoses De Quincey’s 
ailment as myopic astigmatism, which defect 
could, of course, be only capable of partial 
correction in those days, as the properties of 
cylindrical lenses were not then understood. 
Now opium, as De Quincey took it, would 
produce myosis, or narrowing of the pupil of 
the eye to a pin-point diameter. This would 
greatly help him in shutting out the confusing 
rays or diffusion circles caused by the defect 
in his eyes and would practically improve his 
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vision for the time being. Here we have a 
strong reason for his addiction to the opium 
habit. It facilitated his studies as well as 
afforded him temporary relief from discom- 
fort. “At any time of his life,” says the 
writer, “a proper pair of spectacles would 
have relieved De Quincey of his suffering, 
would have enabled him to quit opium tak- 
ing, and would have allowed him to pursue a 
far more wonderful literary career.” 

In 2ffect the lessons of medern optical ex- 
perience are obvious. It is with the eye, as 
with any other portion of the body subject to 
a mechanical defect. The defect must be 
corrected, or the rest of the organism must 
suffer from its unaided, untutored efforts to 
remedy it. The longer our delay in coming 
Lo the help of the imperfect organ, the worse 
for it and for its owner, and there is no excuse 
for such self-neglect and practically self-im- 
molation, seeing how easily our troubles may 
find a complete remedy in the optical resources 
of civilisation which are all but inexhaustible. 


JAMES AITCHISON. 


INDIANS AND THE ARTILLERY 


Administration, published in 1867, at Se- 

rampore, we read that “no such thing 

as Native Artillery exists except a few 
Mountiin Batteries in unhealthy districts.” 
This statement, we believe, still accurately 
represents the position of Indians in the Artil- 
lery. Now, our contention is that this ought: 
not to be the case. Asinhabitants of the 
country, Indians have a natural right to 
be employed inall branches of the public 
gervice and, therefore, in the Artillery. 
This natural right is supported, moreover, 
by the Charter Act of 1833 and the Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858. Their claims, there- 
fore, can be set aside only on the ground 
of unfitness or of untrustworthiness. The 
Sepoy Mutiny is considered to be a proof of 
the latter. But if that were so, it would 
prove too much, and would necessitate the 
total exclusion of Indians from all arms of the 
military service. Moreover, all sepoys did 
not mutiny ; and the exclusion of sepoys from 
the artillery had been a subject of official dis- 
cussion long before that deplorable incident, 
which only furnished an occasion for the step. 
For we read :— 


I’ Vol. XI, p. 224, of The Annals of Indian 


“Instructions were sent through the Secret Com- 
mittee to the Supreme Government, on the 8rd April, 
1815, framed in accordance with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Lord Buckinghamshire. ‘It appears to us 
(say vhe Committee) that the proposed plan, without 
its advantages, is liable to all the objections which 
can be urged against the suksidiary system; and 
whatever weight may be due to the opinions that 
have been brought forward in its support, the possi- 
ble eonsequences of its establishment we deem of a 
maguitude sufficient to deter us from authorising its 
further encouragement, particularly with reference 
to the artillery, an arm in which it ought to be our 
policy not to extend the knowledge of the natives.” 
(P. 264, Appendix to Report from Select Committee on 
the Affairs of the East India Company, VI, Political.) 


Long before the outbreak of the Indian Mu- 
tiny of 1857, British Military Officers in this 
country had been advising the authorities to 
exclude Indians from the artillery branch of 
the Service. Thus, in his evidence on 1st 
Maevch, 1832, before the Select Committee on 
the Affairs of the East India Company, Colonel 
Salmond, who was Military Secretary at the 
India House, answered to the following ques- 
tion :— 

“547. Will you state to the Committee in what 
particular branch of the service those reductions 
might be made ?—I should first say all the native 
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artillery, horse and foot, which I think at present 
unnecessary, and at all times dangerous.” 


Again, in his reply to the Circular letter from 


. Mr, T. Hyde Villiers, dated India Board, 2nd 


24th February, 1832: 


| 





February 1832, Colonel Salmond wrote on the 





“ General considerations of policy require that the 
most powerful weapons of war, the artillery and 
cavalry, those arms which enable us to command the 
supplies and resources of the country, ought not _to be 
trusted in the hands of natives, further than uncon- 
trollable necessity exists.” 


Colonel Salmond even was in favour of 
excluding natives from the cavalry. He 
proceeded in the letter from which an extract 
has been given above :— 


“A large proportion of the Native cavalry (which 
however serviceable in war, are useless in peace, and 
at all times dangerous), might also, I conceive, be 
reduced with safety and advantage. * * * 

“Pen thousand European cavalry and horse artillery 
could command all the resources of India, and could 
put down insurrection in any part of it almost in- 
stantaneously. Native cavalry and Native horse 
artillery cannot, it is obvious, be so safely trusted.” 


Opposed to the views of Colonel Salmond 


“who was merely a soldier and nota statesman, 


were those of Major-General Sir John Malcolm 


; who was as gallant a soldier as he was an 


astute diplomatist, an accomplished adminis- 
trator and a far-seeing statesman, He an- 
swered as follows the question 


“668. What is your opinion as to the efficiency of 
the native artillerymen ?—The golandauze, or native 
artillerymen, are, in my opinion, most efficient. The 
artillery is a favourite service with the highest tribes 
of the Hindoos in India, and they are remarkable for 
attaining excellence both in discipline and in gunnery. 
Some of the native horse artillery belonging to Madras 
have lately been under my orders, and they appeared 
to me 2 most efficient body of men. I have furthez 


the greatest use in saving the European artillery 
from going upon those lesser detachments to posts at 
a distance from their head-quarters which have been 
found very materially to deteriorate their discipline, 
and I deem the native corps of artillery in this parti- 
cular, as well as in others, a very essential one. 
Iam not of opinion with many, that we ineur any risk 
of a political nature by imparting such knowledge to 


| the natives, because the natives have proved, in the corps 


that they have formed, that they have perfect means of 
becoming instructed, and ‘instructing others in this 
branch of military force. The native artillery of Scin- 
dia and Holkar were not inferior, in my opinion, to any 
body of that class of men that we have formed.” [The 
italics are ours. ] 


After the Mutiny, the Queen’s Proclamation 
to the princes, chiefs, and people of India was 
issued in November, 1858. That proclamation 
was first read in open durbar at Allahabad in 
1858, In the course of that memorable pro- 


to remark upon the native artillery, that they are of 
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clamation which is often referred tc as the 
Magna Charta of India, Her Majesz, suid :— 


“We desire to show Our Mercy by pmdonirg the 
offences of those who have been thus miceled but who 
desire to return to the path of duty.” 


But no mercy was shown by Her Mujesty’s 
chief functionaries to the Native ArtiJery, 
as they disbanded all the artillery corps. 
No, the innocent were punished 3long with 
the guilty. Forit was the Benga. ArtiJery- 
men who had mutinied, and not tiase of the 
Punjab, Bombay or Madras. The In:.ter did 
not receive any reward for their Lisiity, but 
were on the contrary punished by tac corps 
being disbanded. — 


Qolone! Pennington, who had served in the 
Bengal artillery, on being examinu=c on 12th 
March, 1832, was asked the follcwing ques- 
tions :--- 


"814. Do you see any danger in ou2 instructing 
natives to be artillerymen ?—Not any. 


“815. From your experience durinz former wars, 
both with Sindia and Holkar, should rou say that 
the native artillery were well-trained and in excel- 
lent discipline ?~-Unquestionably ; equal tc anything 
we could produce against them in the field. 


“816. Were those men deserters from che British 
services, or were they natives of the country that 
had been trained to those native services >—They were 
persons trained to the native service. A part of the 
enemy captured at their guns were icliverad over 
to me by Lord Lake; we at that time hac not 40 men 
iuropean, and we were so low that w2 were 11 days 
in the trenches without relief, and Ls transferred 
those men to me, and I had o2easion » crill them a 
little ; but when practised to all the business of load- 
ing and firing, they were as prompt end as ready as 
any man. They did not at first kncv maneuvring, 
but with a little patience I soon tarzh them ma- 
neuvring. They were footmen, bus nc men ever 
stood better to their guns than they dt.” 


Regarding the fidelity of the tative artil- 
leryman, he added :-— 


“The men are perfectly efficient fcr all purposes ; 
and I think, with regard to Europeans and natives, 
the more they are mixed the better, foz vou may con- 
fide in a native artilery man as mucz us you may ia 


an Kuropean ; there are no men in wham you may pert 
more trust.” 


Major-General Sir Theophilus Prizzler, who 
had served in the Madras Pzrssidency for 
“twelve years, in his examinatior hefore the 
Select Committee on the 22nd arch, 1832, 
answered the question 

“4207. Do you think it would be jcesi-able to dis- 
continue altogether the use of nzs ve artillery ?— 
Lam of that opinion ; but Lthink thes tle reduction 
should be gradual, and not made all x1 once, because 
it might produce a bad effect, the d.szhurging those 
people. 
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“71208. Do you form that op‘nion from the ineffi- 
ciency of the natives in that service, or from 
motives of general policy ?—Both; I think they re- 
quire physical strength for artilerymen, which the 
natives do not possess. ” 


Again,in his letter to Mr. Villiers, dated 
17th February, 1832, he wrote :—- 

“T have always doubted the expediency of native 
artillery, because [ do not think they have or will 
become very efficient, and still more the policy of 
making them so if it were practicable, ” * 

Colonel David Leighton, O.B., who had serv- 
ed nearly 36 years in the Presidency of Bom- 
bay, on being questioned by the Parliamentary 
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Committee whether he considered the natives 
good artillerymen, said :— 

“Yes, very good; and they save the Europeans from 
being detached in small bodies; they stand the celi- 
mate much better and save a great number of lives of 
Europeans.” 

The arguments in favour of the exclusion 
of Indians from the artillery will be found 
in pp. 112-113 of our August number. 


Our conclusion is that in order to fulfil the 
promises made in the Charter Act of 1833 and 
the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, Indians 
should again be employed in the artillery. 


THE MURDER OF NARAYAN RAO PESHWA 


Te murder of Narain Rao Peshwa has 


always excited a good deal of interest 

among the students of Mahratta history. 

The love of power so innate in human 
nature has been so well-known to have led to 
brutal deeds culminating in treacherous and 
-cold-blooded murders, and the reader of his- 
tory must have come across so many of such 
instances of murder and bloodshed that it 
becomes. needless to comment here any fur- 
ther on this phase of human character. It 
needs, however, to be mentioned for the in- 
formation of the curious reader that Mahratta 
history happily affords not many instances of 
brutal murders, and, as the following account 
will go to show, even the murder of Narayan 
Rao Peshwa, which, so far as this writer 
is aware, is the only instance in Mahratta 
history of a dark deed of its kind, was not 
a pre-meditated and deliberate act. The 
object in contributing the present article 
is to bring to light the hitherto unpublished 
information contained in the original papers 
of those times relating to this sad event in 
Mahratta history. The subject of this murder 
is shrouded in great mystery, aud not a few 
students of history would be interested to 
know whether or not this deed was pre-medi- 
tated and who were the personages that had 
joined in or were otherwise aware of the 
conspiracy that led to this murder. The ori- 
ginal documents given below were written 
in those very times, aud may, therefore, be 
considered as containing reliable information, 
and the reader may judge for himself how 
far it could be said that the Peshwa’s murder 
was an act deliberately contemplated and 
yndertaken by his enemies. 


® Appendix to Fifth Report from Select Committee, p. 390. 


Before proceeding to comment upon the 
testimony published below in connection with 
this event, it will be useful to give here a suc~ 
cint account of the circumstances which led 
to it. 

Aiter the death of Shivajee, Sambhaji, Raja 
Ram and Shahu ruled successively for thé 
period of seventy years from A.D. 1680 to 
A.D. 1750, over the vast empire founded by 
their illustrious ancestor. During the reign 
of Shahu, however, the administration passed 
into the hands of the Peshwas. Balaji 
Vishwanath, Bajirao and Balaji Bajirao were 
the first among the ministers in whom as 
a result of this new change, the adminis- 
tration came to be vested and their careers 
extended from A. D. 1714 to a. pb. 1761. The 
death of Shahu took away what visible vestige 
of real power still apparently remained with 
the person on the throne, and from that 
time onwards, the Peshwas became the real 
masters of the Mahratta empire. It is too 
well-known to need any mention here how the 
weakness of some of these Peshwas gave rise 
to disaffection and disunion in the adminis-. 
tration which led finally to the overthrow of 
this vast and powerful empire. The murder 
of Narayan Rao Peshwa, which is the sub- 
ject of the present article, is in no small 
measure the result of the weakness and want 
of tact on the part of that Peshwa himself. 

It will be remembered that when Madhav- 
rao, the fourth Peshwa died in 1772, he called 
around his bed his uncle Raghunath Rao and 
his ministers, Sakharam Bapu, Nana Fadnavis 
and others, and entrusted to their care and 
protection his brother Narayan Rao who was 
then merely a boy hardly 17 years old. Had, 





























however, this trust been dutifully carried 
out, and had the impressive advice enjoined 
by that most tactful of the Peshwas upon 
those to whose care he left his young brother, 
been scrupulously followed, Mahratta history 
would not have had to record this dark deed. 
The Fates had, however, destined otherwise, 
and though Madhavrao had by his last testa- 
ment bequeathed to his uncle Raghunath Rao, 
Jaghirs yielding Rs. 5,00,000 annually, and 
directed further sums to be paid to him for 
his expenses, this did not satisfy Raghunath 
Rao’s aspirations, 

After the funeral obsequies of his brother 
were over, Narayan Rao proceeded to Satara 
where he was invested as Peshwa by Ram Raja 
who was on the throne of Satara. During 
Narayan Rao’s regime as the Peshwa, Sakha- 
ram Bapu, Moro Baburao, Balaji Janardan 
better known as Nana Fadnavis and Buljaba 
Purandhare, were the chief ministers of the 
State. Narayan Rao for some time after 
Madhavrao’s death continued to follow the di- 
rections of his testament to give Raghunath 
Rao the Jaghir and other expenses, and it was 
also settled at the time of the investiture 
of Narayan Rao as Peshwa that Raghunath 
hao was to assume the title of “Naib” and 
to have full powers of administration. But 
this did not continue long. Disputes arose in 
the ministry, conspiracies began and jealousy 
towards each other created factions in the 
State. The main reason of all this was the 
feeling of hatred that had sprung up between 
Gopikabai, the mother of the Peshwa and 
Anandibai, the wife of Raghunath Rao, who, 
on account of her lust for power and strong 
masculine character is described as the “Lady 
Macbeth” of Mahratta history. Gopikabai 
was not on good terms with Raghunath Rao, 
and she accordingly constantly interfered 
with his management. This heightened the 
unpleasantness and matters finally culminated 
in the imprisonment of Raghunath Rao, as we 
shall see hereafter. 

Contrary to the directions of Madhavrao to 
appoint Sakharam Bapu as prime-minister and 
to act according to his advice, Narayan Rao 
allowed himself to be guided by Nana Fad- 


— 


navis. Nana Wadnavis, who in his subsequent ~ 


career so well distinguished himself, stood 
high in the young Peshwa’s esteem and by 
reason of the equality of age and his amiable 
nature Nana had come to become his great 
favourite and his advice was acted upon in all 
matters of State. This made Sakbaram 
Bapu and Nana Fadnavis jealous of each other 
and led to two hostile factions being formed. 
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The breach between Nana and Sexasram 
Bapu was further widened by the enmity of 
Gopikabai towards Raghunath Rao. To edd 
to these, took place the adoption by Eaghu- 
nath Rao of one Amritrao as his scn. In 
this adoption the principal hand being tLat of 
Madhoji Bhosle of Nagpur whose intentions to 
acquire control over the Peshwa’s wealth and 
power were well-known, this act of =doption 
by Raghunath Rao was construed by Gcpika- 
baias a means of preparation on Re-zhunath 
Rao’s part to usurp the power from Navayvar 
Rao’s hands, and feelings between =e riva 
parties had reached sucha height thas over 
hostilities were proclaimed by the cantencing 
sides. All power was snatched avway from 
Raghunath Rao’s hands and, as we havc 
already seen, on 1ith April, 1773, he was im- 
prisoned in an apartment of the same palace 
in which Narayan Rao usually resided. 

Anandibai could not, of course, be expected 
to tolerate this and rest quiet. Sle ncw set 
more vigorously than ever to carzy cn hez 
campaign against her most deteste= enemy, 
Gopikabai, and to frustrate all tle hisherto 
successful plans of the latter by releasing her 
husband Raghunath Rao from imprisonment 
and placing him on the throne. On the alter 
of this hatred between two women doth coL- 
tending for power, was sacrificed the young 
and unwary Peshwa Narayan Rao. 

We have already seen that Nararan Reo 
and Sakharam Bapu were not on good terms. 
Sakharam was, therefore, secretly intviguirg 
to dethrone Narayan Rao, and after re:easirg 
Raghunath Rao to proclaim him as the Pes‘1- 
wa. Almost all old officers except Trimbakji 
Mama, were not friendly to Narayan Fao and 
the new and” young favourites of Narayen 
Rao amougst whom were Haripunt Pucke aad 
Nana Hadnavis were about him his only sup- 
porters. Though matters had assuiec sick a 
grave aspect, had Narayan Rao be>n a little 
more wise and tactful, the clouds that were 
overhanging would have been scatszred awe y, 
as the following observations of W_.iam Tay- 
lor show. In his letter of 9th Occober a. pb. 
1775, to the then Governor-Generil, Warren 
Hastings, he sums up the situation thus :— 


“Had Narayan Rao possessed the lect degree of 
prudence, he might have remained s2cure in che 
Peshwaship, for though by the instig.tien of his 
mother and the choice he had made of corfidants he 
had created bimself a deadly enemy in the Dewan 
Sukharam Bapu, yet the influence and a alities of the 
Fadnavis, Nana and Moroba, and their adherents were 
more than a counterpoise to him. But wichout the 
least share of judgment and wholly dcyeted to low 
vices and pleasures, Narayan Rao paid not the least 
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regard to any one. On the contrary he behaved in so 
senseless, imperious and disgraceful a manner even 
to the ministers in his own party that they became 
lukewarm in his interest and in time suffered him 
to fall a sacrifice to the machinations of his enemies. 
“Tt is said, by means of Madoji Bhonsle, the Dewan, 
Sukharam Bapu received information of an intention 
to assassinate him and Raghoba at the instigation 
of Gopikabai. Certain ib is that this woman was 
well-known to have been constantly advising his son 
to deprive him of the Dewanship, which was the frst 
step to the loss of riches and perhaps of life. Prom 
this instant Sukharam Bapu and his party set about 
concerting the means of deposing Narayan Rao releas- 
ing Raghoba and placing him in the Peshwaship.” 
The account of the event that followed as a 
result of the circumstances will be found given 
in Maratha Bakhars as well as in Grant Dufi’s 
History. In the morning of the 30th August, 
A.D. 1773, Narayan Rao went to the temple 
of Parvati and after paying a visit to Raghoji 
Angre, returned to the Shanwar Palace. 
After taking meals he retired to take his usual 
noon nap. Inthe morning of that ominous 
day there was visible considerable commotion 
amongst the Peshwa’s forces, and while.re- 
turning from the visit to Raghoji Angre this 
circumstance had attracted the Peshiva’s 
notice, aud accordingly, before going to take 
his meals, the Peshwa had drawn Havripant 
Fadke’s attention to it and asked him to 
take precaution, if any such were necessary, 
against any disturbance. But the inscrutable 
fates misled Haripant Fadke, and he did not 
take any notice of it. Seeing Narayan Rao 
had retired to sleep in his private apartments, 
Tulya Pawar who was Raghunath Rao’s 
Khitmaddar and who, as we shall presently 
see, took a leading part in this treacherous 
deed, made signs to Subedar Sumersing and 
Mahmud Yusuf, who, thereupon, marched 
with two thousand Gaitdas on the palace 
where Narayan Rao, little knowing of the 
great danger hanging over him, was having his 
pleasant noonday rest. 
palace at about 2 o’clock and entered it with 
great clamours. Khadaksing who command- 
ed the palace guards turned traitor and joined 
them; and their passage having been thus 
made easy, they rushed towards the apart- 
ments of Narayan Rao. That side, however, 
was guarded by Budhsing Jamadar, who was 
more faithful than his wicked comrades and 
he sternly declined to join in their act of in- 


fidelity. They, thereupon, attacked and killed - 


him. Hearing all this noise, Ichharam Pant, 
a Karkoon of the Peshwa’s Household Paga 
(infantry), rushed out and came running to the 
spot of the disturbance to make inquiries as to 
what all this was for. Having been attacked 


-under acow there. 


They arrived at the . 
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by the turbulent gardas, he fled to the Gow 
shala to save himself and concealed himsel 
This, however, did no 
save him. He was followed and cut into tw 
together with the cow under whom he ha 
sought shelter. Having thus disposed of a 
who offered resistance, the conspirators prc 
ceeded towards the Peshwa’s apartment: 
Seeing them advancing, Abaji Pant Karkoo 
attemped to clase the doors of the Peshwa 
apartment, but before he could close the door: 
he was attacked and killed. They all no 
entered the Peshwa’s apartments. Naraya 
Rao sorudely awakened from the sleep an 
overtaken by intense fear, not knowing wha 
to do, escaped through the Gunpati mahal b 
the Kothi’s stair-case to the apartment c 
his uncle Raghunath Rao. He was, howeve: 
closely pursued by the insurgent Sumersing 
He flung himself into his uncle’s arms piteousl 
entreating :—" You may imprison me and rul 
as Peshwa, but save my life, you have inst. 
gated this revolt, yet taking pity, you ma 
spare me by sending these insurgents awa’ 
Take pity on me and save me!” The Peshwa 
piteous entreaties moved Raghunath Rao an 
he requested the guards to spare him, bu 
it was too late. Tulya Pawar caught th 
Peshwa by his feet and drew him forcibly fror 
Raghunath Rao’s arms and Sumersing an 
Mahomed Yusuf threw their swords at th 
wretched youth. At this moment Naray 
Rao’s faithful domestic Chafaji Tilekar eni/ P 
ed the apartment and although unarmec 
boldly rushed towards his master and to sav 
him from these ruthless attacks, fell over hi 
body, so as to cover his master and receiv 
himself the blows intended for his maste; 
Notwithstanding incessant blows cutting u 
his body, this faithful servant did not shirk 
and it was only when he was killed that thi 
most faithful of servants was severed fror 
his master’s body. Thus uncovered and e3 
posed to the attacks of his cruel enemies, | 
was easy to kill the Peshwa instantaneously 
and thus in open daylight and in his ow 
palace was murdered this unfortunate yout] 
The history of the period after the murde 
of Narayan Rao does not concern us her 
The events, however, immediately followin 
this dark deed and the attitude of the minis 
ters at the time, needs to be reviewed ins 
far as they throw light on the question as t 
who were implicated in this disgraceful affai 
After thus murdering Narayan Rao,. th 
conspirators brought Raghoba-dada out c 
the imprisonment and enthroned and prc 
claimed him as the Peshwa and presente 
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arms. Naroji Naik Jasud, an old servant of 
the Peshwa in the Intelligence Department, 
could not patiently tolerate this act of gross 
injustice and treachery and rushing forward 
scornfully addressed Raghoba as follows: 
“ Being born in the Peshwa’s family, by this 
praiseworthy deed of yours, you have this day 
‘gained good fame.” For this bold utterance 
he was killed there and then. Whust all 
this was taking place in the palace, the peo- 
ple in the city having heard of some tumult, 
were thrown into great consternation. Shops 
were closed and men were seen running here 
and there in wild confusion, not exactly 
knowing what had actually happened, and the 
whole of Poona presented the appearance of 
a besieged town. It is curious to note that 
though so much excitement prevailed both in 
the palace and in the town outside, not a 
single minister Is known to havestirred out to 
enquire into the cause and take the necessary 
steps. Haripant Fadke, Sakharam Bapu, Bha- 
vanrao Pratinidhi, Maloji Ghorpure, and other 
ministers, no doubt, went as far as the gates 
of the palace, but on seeing the tumult they 
seem to have quietly returned to the Budhwar 
Chawdi. Maloji Ghorpure and Bujaba Puran- 
dhare, however, made bold subsequently, and 
entered the palace through Ganesh Durwaza 
(gate), had an interview with Dada Saheb 
(Raghunath Rao) who told them at length 
what had bappened. Ghorpure, on hearing 





this, spurned at Raghunath Rao, saying, “ By 


this praiseworthy act, you have achieved good 
fame and renown!” Raghunath Rao said, 
“What has happened cannot be undone. Now 
you may issue proclamations inthe city in 
my name!’ After this it became quiet in the 
palace. Gangabai, widow of Narayan Rao, 
was about to become Satee, but Anandibai 
forcibly shut her in a room. When tranquility 
pice again established itself everywhere, all 
ministers, officers and sardars assembled in 
the evening in the palace and the body of the 
unfortunate Peshwa, with the other dead 
bodies, was taken to the river and near Lakdi 
bridge, Trimbak Mama set fire to the body of 
the departed Peshwa. 
The ostensible cause as given out to the 
public for this deplorable occurrence was said 
to be that the guards getting enraged at the 
arrears of their wages having not been paid, 
had taken the jaw into their hands and done 
all this; and it was also given out that Tulya 
Pawar was actuated by motives of personal 
revenge in consequence of having been public- 
ly flogged by Narayan Rao’s orders. On the 
‘tenth day of the murder of Narayan Rao, 
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Nana Fadnavis, Haripant Fadke, Trimbukji 
Mama, Sakharam Bapu and othe? niristers, 
altogether twelve in number, asseiib.ec toge- 
ther on che river-bank, and at thc ire the 
libations were being given duri-z che per- 
formanes of the funeral obsequies 0° .be mur- 
dered Peshwa, they all took sacre:l vows to 
the eifect that they were rot to naiage the 
State afiairs unless under some 23212 of the 
descendants of Nana Saheb (Bala‘i Bejirao) 
Peshwa, and that they skould o: respect 
Raghoba and his progeny. This ass3mblage 
is known in Mahratta history as <'c ‘ Bara- 
bhaichi Muslat ” or the combination of Bara- 
bhai (or twelve comrades), 

Now we shall proceed to examii ec wLe origi- 
nal documents in connection with h:s event. 
There cannot be even a shadow oi doubt that 
Raghunath Rao was fully implicacec. in the 
conspiracy that resulted in the mi 2d2r of his 
nephew. Itis, no doubt, true that :iough a 
vague feeling of suspicion ex:sted in the minds 
of all against Raghunath Rec as tens at the 
bottom of this unfortunate affair of Paiayan 
Rao’s murder, even so imoartia crd Sair- 
minded amanas Ram Shastri cc i] not, in 
the absence ofany direct proof, “use any 
objection to Raghunath Rao sucezccine his 
nephew as the Peshwa. When, horever this 
just-minded Shastri instituted a s:2.rching 
inquiry into the circumstances tia. ha:l led 
to what has been stated above, these :eelings 
of suspicion were confirmed, and ¢cxclusive 
proofs of Raghunath Rao’s implicitiou -vere 
discovered. Ram Shastri, thereudcr. inter- 
viewed Raghunath Rao and Grant Cuff has 
given the following account of this ir his 


“History of the Mahrattas ” :— 

“ About six weeks after the cvens, haviag « btained 
proofs against Raghunath Rao, the Shastree waited 
upon him, and accused him of having givin 14 a ttho- 
rity to Sumer Sing and Mohammed Yusuf to ecmmit 
the deed. Rahgunath Rao is said tohiarc cknow- 
ledged to Ram Shastree that he hac writ:er in order 
to those men, authorising them to seize *xrein Rao, 
but that he never had given thse orderic -:ill him. 
This admission is generally supposed to lave been 
literally true ; for by the original waper cfb.-rwards 
recovered by Ram Shastree, it was fon:id~haz the 
word “ dhurame,”’ to seize, was altered to “aoarewe’”’ 
to kill. It is univérsally believed that thc al erction 
was made by the infamous Anunice Byc; . ne al- 
though Raghunath Rao’s own conduct insua:stjucntly 
withholding protection even at the haz: +c of his 
life, sufficiertly justifies the suspicion ©’ u°3 Ecing 
fully aware cf it, the moderate and gcencral 3) nion in 
the Mahratta country is that he didnt ir.eid to 
raurder his nephew; that he was exasperitet by his 
confinement, and excited by the despera:: 20uLsels 
cf his wife, to whom is also attribcted tie activity 
of the domestic Truleea Pawar, who was ret on by 
the vindictive malice of that bad woman. 
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“ After Raghunath Rao had avowed his having so fay 
participated in the fall of his nephew, he asked Ram 
Shastree what atonement he could make. The sacri- 
fice of your own life, replied the undaunted and vir- 
tuous Shastree; for your future life cannot be passed 
in amendment; neither you nor your government can 
prosper ; and, for my own part, Iwill neither accept 
of emplcyment, nor enter Poona, whilst you preside 
in the administration! He kept his word, and retired 
to a sequestered village near Wace.” 

On a second occasion, not mentioned in 
any of the published books, Raghunath Rao 
admitted his guilt. Having come across the 
original letter in which Raghunath Rao had 
thus admitted his guilt, [ give it below. The 
occasion for this second confession by Raghu- 
nath Rao was as follows :— 

When Raghunath Rao in 1783, expressed a 
wish to see Gopikabai, the mother of Narayan 
Rao, she insisted on Raghunath Rao making 
Prayashehitta (atonement) for his son and 
would not consent to see Raghunath Rao 
unless he had done so. On that occasion he 
wrote a letter to Gopikabai and the following 
occurs in that letter :— 

“ Now that lam determined to make a clean breast, 
I will not hide anything from you. I together with 
the conspirators who planned that act made a resolve 
to seize Narayan Rao, and at that time thev intimated 
tome, ‘you should not blame ifin the act of (while) 
seizing, the Peshwais killed in the contest.’ They 
took a promise from me inthe matter (that I should 
not hold them responsible if the Peshwa got killed in 
the contest) and set to work out the plan. When at 
that time he (Narayan Rao) came running and em- 
braced me, I got embarrassed, found no tinie and 
opportunity. While by putting my hands around 
him I was attempting to ward off the attacks from two 
sides, the murderers, to save their own lives, pave 
blows. The very first stroke proved strong. The 
account of subsequent events is known to you all. 
Henee my only guilt is my saying and sanctioning at 
the time of the meeting (conspiracy) to seize (Narayan 
Rao), that there would be no blame (attaching to any 
one) if in the contest by accident he be killed. That 
guilt ought to be expiated for, and I would take pra- 
yashchitta for that guilt (alone).” 

The other two original documents referred 
to above are two letters reporting the evi- 
dence of Mahomed Yusuf and Tulyaji Pawar 
taken down after the murder of Narayan Rao. 
It will be remembered that Mahomed Yusuf 
and Tulyaji Pawar took the leading part in 
the conspiracy and it was they who carried 
the conspiracy further than was the intention 
of most of the persons in the ring, by not 
stopping merely at seizing Narayan Rao but 
by murdering’ him, though there was no 
necessity for that act. It seems they were 
induced to make a clean breast of their crime 
and the statements made by them on that 
occasion will be found in these two letters 
whieh run as follows: 
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This is the information. Mahomed Yusuf 
has been seized and brought (here), It was 
your order that he (Mahomed Yusuf) should 
be coaxed and privately asked as to who were 
in the conspiracy against Shrimant Narayan 
Rao, and that having ascertained that, it 
should be written (to you), in a confidential 
manner. Kessopant was (accordingly) sent 
and (at that time) it was told to him that (he) 
should ascertain and having coaxed (Mahomed 
Yusuf) he (Kessopant) should ask. Thereupon 
immediately upon meeting him (Mahomed 
Yusuf) he (Xessopant) asked him. He (Ma- 
homed Yusuf) on the understanding that he 
(Kessopant) would not punish him said that 
the first idea (was) to release Dada Saheb 
(Raghunath Rao) and to imprison Narayan 
Rao Saheb. Amongst the first originators 
he has given the names of Shivaji Rao, and 
others. To only Nana Fadnavis, (Trimbuckji,- 
Mama and Haripant was this not known, (all) 
Others knewit. Shivaji Rao brought seven: 
teen hundred pitlis (gold coins) of the house of 
(belonging to) Moroba Dada and gave (them) 
to me. Maloji Ghorphade had once come to 
my house with one thousand and five hundred. 
gold mohurs from Sadashiv Ramchandra. 
Aceording to what he said, the only (idea was) 
to set free Dada Saheb. Other respectable 
persons were coming to my house. Maid- 
servants (of Anandibai) were also coming. 
Moneys were thus received by me from those- 
two. In this way I have received frorf others 
also but I have not met them personally. é 
Kessopant pressingly questioned him (Maho- 
med Yusuf) about the name of Bajaba. But 
he said, I had no visit from him. Shivaji Rao 
used to mention to me all the names saying 
they were in the conspiracy. Shivajipant 
told me that Abaji Mahadev had come to 
Poona and returned at night after having seen 
Morobadada. This is all that Mahomed Yusyg 
said. It was the intention of no one that the. 
Shrimant (Peshwa) should be killed. On the 
spur of the occasion, Sumersing didit. This is 
what Mahomed Yusuf was saving. No more 
information could be gathered from him (Ma- 
homed Yusuf) beyond this. He (Mahomed | 
Yusuf) also said that Jabitjang was in the party 
of Dada (Raghunath Rao), All that is written 
that your honour may know. Mahomed Yusuf 
was in the belief that he would not be killed 
and that (at most) he would be awarded 
punishment. But what is the use of keeping 
(alive) such a wicked person? He is of no 
earthly use. We have, therefore, killed him. 
By his death a wicked soul has been sent away 
from this earth. This is the information.” 


THE MURDER OF NARAYAN RAO PESHWA: 


The following is the statement made by 
Tulaji Pawar: “I (Tulaji Pawar) used to go 
to Mahomed Yusuf’s house. Mahomed Yusuf 
took a promise from me (that I should join in) 
the plot which was formed by them of joining 
Shrimant Rajeshri Dadasabeb (Raghunath 
Rao) and imprisoning the Peshwa, and re- 
leasing Dadasaheb. I thereupon said, ‘There 

are many other places in the country for 
getting a livelihood besides this. I would not 
join in this business.’ He (Mahomed Yusut) 
thereupon much pursuaded me and said he 
(Riagit-nath Rao) also is a son of Bajirao, 
and many have joined in the plot. Then I 
asked him who were in the plot. He then 
gave these names:— 
Abaji Mahadev, Shivaji Rao, Nur Mahomed, 
| Sadashiv Ramchandra, Bhavan Rao Pratinidhi, 
| Hoossein Beig, Darag Singh, Govind Ganesh 
| on behalf of Mabadji Nilkanth, Sukharam Hari, 
Sukharam Bhagwant, (he was also in this 
| plot. If you require I shall be able to prove 
it from his Chopdar), Chhota Faras, Narsing- 

rao Deshmukh. All the officers of the artil- 

_lery, (he, Mahomed Yusuf, said, are on our 

pside. I do not know the names of them 
all), Moro Baburao (but he was not near the 
Hazur then), Govindrao Gaikwad, Nilkanth 
Ramchandra (his people were guarding the 
palace, we gave 100 rupees to each of the men 
and they came over to our side), Mahomed 
Yusuf, Sumersingh. 

The abovenamed persons were (in the plot) 
at the time. This and other plots have com- 
menced since the death of Madhavrao the 
great, at Theur. I came to join the conspiracy 
only at Poona.” 

Though both Mahomed Yusuf and Tulaji 
Pawar disavow any murderous intention 
on their part or on the part of any of the 
conspirators, it becomes difficult to believe 
that they were quite innocent of having 
contemplated the murder of Narayan Rao. 
The reader is referred to the account of the 
murder of Narayan Raoas given above, and 
he will note therefrom that the only persons 
to deliver blows of swords on the Peshwa’s 
body were Sumersingh, Tulaji Pawar and 
Mahomed Yusuf. Narayan Rao had flung 
himself at the mercy of Raghunath Rao, and 
Raghunath Rao for whose release this cons- 
piracy had been formed, was himself not 
anxious to take his nephew’s life. There is 
nothing in the accounts of this event which I 
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have hitherto come across whick cou show | 
any justification for the act of mu:dering | 
Narayan Rao. Raghunath Rao in ius letter 
given above says, “The murderez: t save 
their own lives gave blows.” © tai] to see 
from any of the accounts of th= mtrder 
what risk to their lives there was tl at the 4 
muderers had to avert by killing the Feshwa. 
At the time Tulyaji Pawar draggec Narayan 
Rao away from his uncle to whcm ie had 
clung for saving his life, there was :o one on 
behalf of Narayan Rao to attack the ccnspira- 
tors. Even that faithful domestic af Narayan 
Rao, Chafaji Tilekar comes at & - sils ater 
stage and all he did at the time was «0 dratect 
his master from the murderous <lo-vs and 
not to attack the conspirators. T’:s shsory, 
therefore, that Sumersing, Tulaj: Pawar and 
Mahomed Yusuf did not actually cozten»late 
the murder of the unfortunate Fes:wa, can- 
not be said, at least from the muafexals on 
the question hitherto discovered, == te very 
tenable. Raghunath Rao, it must t3 3aid, to 
do him justice, may not himself Lave Cntem- 
plated this murder, though with 2 zreater 
strength of character he could have cuverted 
this event. It seems reasonable = tuppose . 
that Anandibai, who, out: of her spite for 
Gopikabai, changed the word “dharatce’ (seize) 
into “marawe” (kill), must have p-anied not 
only the imprisonment of her rivaPs 3o2 but 
his murder and Sumersingh, Tulaji Fawaz and 
Mchamed Yusuf must have been merely the 
tools of her vengeance. 

It is quite plain that almost all :m ortant 
officers in the State were aware oi £1-s cons- 
piracy having been set afoot, and 301 21 small 
number of them were also impliczzec in it, 
as already appears irom the stai3aerts of 
Mahomed Yusuf and Tulaji Pavai given 
above. The absence of any of the officers 
from the palace, the circumstanc: cf none 
of them coming up to the palace wler the 
tumult was known, the boldness c: the cons- 
pirators in carrying out their plac =m open 
daylight at two o’clock in the aitatncor—all 
these are sufficiently indicative. —lcugh, no 
doubt, Haripant, Nana Fadnavis znc “rim- 
buckji Mama cannot be suspected t have 
been aware of and much less havir: jsined in 
the conspiracy, they cannot escape .12 verdict 
of having remained negligent in ncz wnearth- 
ing and baffling this great and terrible plot. 

P. V. LAV JOR. 


before the public. You have now a 
clear idea of the concessions you have 
gained. The time, in my humble 
opinion, has come when in the light of actual 
‘ facts you should re-consider your position in 
regard to the pdlitics of the country. You 
were led to form high hopes, and it is for you 
to determine whether they have been realized. 
Take an account of your gains and losses and 
settle your policy for the future. 
Of late we have been told a good deal 
about the differences between the Hindus and 
the Musalmans in this country. This declara- 
tion by men of position and influence has been 
utilised by “our enemies”—to use Mr. Morley’s 
now historic expression—for the purpose of 
’ obstructing our progress. But let us for a mo- 

ment carefully analyse the present situation. 
My submission is that the bulk of our people are 
living in perfect peace and harmony all over 
the country. Go to any village and you will 
at once find out the truth of my observation. 
The Hindus and the Mahomedans are living 
like excellent neighbours and are ignorant of 
those points of difference, on which some of 
us are so fond of constantly harping. Sharing 
one another’s joys and sorrows, they are for all 
practical purposes a thoroughly united people. 
True, they have occasionally their riots over 
religious processions and ceremonies. In mo- 
ments of excitement a few heads are broken, 
but the disputes are soon settled and forgotten. 
Have you not noticed that they leave behind 
no permanent feelings of bitterness or ani- 
mosity, and that they are generally confined 
to the men of the lower strata of our society ? 
The best men in both the communities dis- 
countenance them and invariably keep aloof 
fromthem. This occasional disturbance, I say, 
is the only rift in the lute. Why, this is exactly 
the state of affairs that you will find not only in 
villages but in most of the cities aswell. But 
it does not end here. Go to the Native States 
and you come across similar mutual good-will 
and confidence. It is not necessary to appeal 
to history,see what are the facts even to-day, 
Mahomedan rulers have got trusted Hindu 
ministers and Mahomedan officials serve with 
devotion and faithfulness Hindu masters. 
In their innocence or ignorance, if you will, 
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they refuse to recognise these much-talked of 
differences and are living like good friends 
and neighbours. Blessed is that -innocence 
or iznorance, but cursed is this culture and 
refirement which attempts to make us un- 
friendly or hostile. “* Where ignorance iS™ss, 
it is folly to be wise.” 

Of course, I cannot shut my eyes to the 
feeling that is unhappily springing up in cer- 
tain quarters. An unholy attempt is being 
made to make the two communities regard 
each other with feelings of suspicion and 
distrust. Any man, be he a Hindu or a Maho- 
medan, who undertakes this task, is a traitor 
to the best and abiding interests of his com- 
munity and country. But our misfortune is 
that the separatists are educated men who 
haye learnt the hateful art of concealing their 
real motives and sentiments by the use of 
fascinating and deceptive reasoning. We 
should have expected that men who had read 
the history of other nations would endeavour 
to heal the old sores and further strengthen 
the bond between the two communities. But 
alas! their self-interest or short-sightedness 
does not allow them to take a broad and far- 
reaching view of the present situation. Hap- 
pilvy, their influence has not as yet extended 
far and wide. 
thaz is bound to overtake both the communi- 
ties, if their ideas filter down to the masses. 
The least imaginative amongst us can easily 
foresee the awful consequences that are 
bound to follow the present course of action. 
Let the masses feel convinced that there need 
be no union between them, and you will find 


that they will not be content with speeches, 


articles, deputations and associations, They 
will go much farther than this, and we shall 
always rue the days when this policy was 
first advocated. Does not Hast Bengal, for 
example, teach usa lesson? The leavening pro- 
cess has begun and I entreat the Hindus as 
well as the Musalmans to prevent the leaven- 
ing of the whole lump. Let us ery out, halt, 
to these separatists, while there is yet time. 
Let us sternly put down these men who are 
laying the axe at the very root of all progress. 
Remember, there is yet time to-day, it may Le 
too late to-morrow. 

Before I proceed any further, I would beg 


I shudder to think of the fate. 
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you to draw a veil over the past. Not that 
as a Hindu, I am in the least afraid of any en- 
quiry into the causes of the growing estrange- 
ment of feeling, but I am otherwise fully 
convinced in my own mind of the utter futi- 
lity of such an examination. Let us forget 
old incidents, and let us forgive each other. 
“Let the dead past bury its dead,” says 
the poet. We should act up to this advice. 
Heaven knows, how much bickering and 
bitterness is due to our raking up old contro- 
versies. I appeal to all concerned to take 
facts as they find them and to try to discover 
a way out of the present difficulties. It is 
immaterial whether you or we should be held 
responsible for having originally set the ball 
rolling, itis enough that the policy is mis- 
chievous and baneful. Let us in all earnest- 
ness make an united effort todo away with it. 

Brothers, remember India is as much your 
home as itis ours. India has a right to ex- 
pect as much devotion and service from you 
as from us. It is positively sickening to hear 
some of your talking ina way as if India were 
not your native land. Equally sickening is 
the attitude of some Hindus who are reluc- 
tant to regard you as the children of the soil. 
Are you going to leave India bag and baggage 
for Arabia or Turkey ? Is your sojourn in this 
land brief and temporary ? This is your home 
and of your children and children’s children. 
Your origin may not be Indian, but is that 
any reason for looking upon India as a step- 
mother? History tells us that the present- 
day Hindus are not the original inhabitants 
of India. Should we, therefore, not regard 
India as our motherland? ‘Your religion has 
given to the world the message of demo- 
cracy and brotherly love. But in spite of this, 


the Indian Musalman does not regard himself 


the equal of the Musalmans of othercoun- 
tries. A Mahomedan gentleman of education 
and position, went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and in the mosque itself at the time of saying 
prayers he observed Indian Musalmans reced- 
ing, as if it were instinctively, to the back 
rows in order to make room for the stalwart 
and armed Mahomedans who hailed from other 
countries. It grieved me immeasurably when 
1 heard of this experience. Brothers, we 
shallrespect ourselves and be respected by 
foreigners only when India rises in the scale 
of nations. . 
Now let us see if there be such points of 
difference as render our co-operation in politi- 
cal matters impossible. Some men amongst 
you occupying high places in society have 
assured us that we must work out our des- 
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tinies independently of each other. Bu 
except making this bold statemeu:, they bave 
never been pleased to descend tz details. IL 
do not wish to question their motiies, bat Ido 
maintain that in spite of repeated zhallenges, 
they have not considered it prucer ; to give-t% 
specific instances. Should not th=our reticence 
lead us to conclude that there is 30 substance | 
in their statement? Are there une set ci laws 
for you and another for us? Are we not la- 
bouring under the same disabilitiss and have 
we not the same rights to work for? Where 
then this substantial difference zomes in, I 
for one am unable to perceive. As regards 
the questions of representation cad employ- 
ment in the public services, some e: you hold 
opinions which do not unfortunctaly agree 
with ours. Assuming for the sa-e of argu- 
ment that there are irreconcilable cifferences 
as regards these two questious, there still 
remain those numerous questions -n rospect 
of which no disagreement can be suggested 
by wit or ingenuity. Is it not s:en fair to 
openly declare our unanimity in vegerd to 
them? But will your “leaders” make this 
declaration ? I pause for a reply. 
- Time was, when those who «re leased to 
constitute themselves as your -eaders pro- 
claimed from the house-tops ths <cctr.ne of 
what may be called political abstizence. You 
were represented as so many ci Idren who 
could not be safely allowed to medd_s with poli- 
tics. It was gravely asserted that Mo vnomedans 
should busy themselves only with =cucational 
and social conferences and ought to eschew 
politics completely. But the forc=s and exi- 
gencies of modern times swept svay these 
theories of your self-constituted Faders, and 
you notice to-day a change inihe r attitude. 
Believe me, every right-thinking Aindu wel- 
comes this change most heartils 5; his only 
regret is that it should not be bold and coura- 
geous. But we rely on these ~2ary forees 
and confidently hope that the de> is rot far 
distant when our Musalman brothers will 
take their rightful place in the pzliticul agi- 
tation of the country. Your “lesders” now 
approve of loyal and respectful -epresenta- 
tions being made to Governme=, and the 
formation of an association to safc zuard your 
interests. Will not the next step 3¢ to carry 
ona loyaland respectful but vircrous agi- 
tation to obtain your rights and dvivileges? 
You have got only to take a stort step in 
order to come to our level, and 72 are quite 
hopeful you will have soon to take -t. 

As for the present protestations of Icyalty, 
no matter from whatever yrter they 
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emanate, the less said the. better. The game 
has become an old one and will soon cease to 
be paying. The real trump card hidden 
dexterously somewhere high up in the sleeve 
has cone to be visible, and no one will now be 
deceived. The Government knows that the 
people xs a whole are thoroughly loyal, and 
it does not, it may be apprehended, attach 
any importance to these loud professions of 
loyalty. It takes at its proper worth these 
petitions for Rai Babadurships, Khan Baha- 
(lurships or other official titles or favours. 

To resume; your “leaders” tell you that 
this policy of not making common cause 
with the Hindus will keep the Government in 
humour. They ask you to hold your souls 
in patience, for the Government is sure to 
reward you for it in a befitting manner. 
Brothers, the reforms that the Congress asks 
for will benefit the entire country and not 
any purticular community. The Oongress 
claims equality for all, favouritism for none. 
Wil you let the Hindus alone toil and suffer 
for our political advancement? Take the 
expansion of the Councils and the appoint- 
ment of Indians in the Council of the Secre- 
“tary of State. Isit not fair to acknowledge 
the service rendered by the Congress in these 
directions? You must give credit, where 
credit is justly due. I leave it to you to 
decide, whether patriotism consists in keeping 
aloof from a body of men who are labouring 
for their as well as your own advancement. 

But I would beg you to calmly consider 
your owngains. As practical men, youshould 
forma just estimate of them. True, some 
officials have said very sweet things about 
you. Soft words, but empty all the same, can- 
not satisfy intelligent men. We want deeds 
and not words. Take Mr. Morley’s scheme 
itself. Two seats in the Supreme Council 
have been allotted to you. The Viceroy will 
nominase at least two more Mahomedans 
to his Council. As for the rest, you have 
been leit exactly where you were before. If 
the contention of your “leaders ” be correct— 
which I indignantly and stoutly deny—is 
there a ghost of a chance of any Musalman 
being returned by a mixed constituency of 
Hindus and Mahomedans? How has your 
position improved, I ask? Your “leaders” 
would have had some sort of claim on your 
gratitude if their demand of making the 
number of Hindu and Mahomedan members 
equal had been accepted. You have got, I 
maintain, the shadow and not the substance. 
What influence will these four members have ? 
T say, not much, 
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And now pray look at the unfortunate 
results. A distinction has been recognised 
and given effect to. In spite of ourselves, you 
and we might always be reminded of the fact 
that our interests are separate and distinct. 
This small beginning, I fear—let me hope that 
this fear will prove to be unfounded—might 
lead to gigantic results. Separation in one 
matter will lead to separation in all the rest. 
Again, have not these tactics weakened 
the chances of Musalman candidates seeking 
the suffrages of a mixed constituency ? “ You 
have been crying hoarse over the distinctive- 
ness of our interests, how then do you expect 
me to give you my vote?” might be the 
lamentable answer of a Hindu voter to a 
Muselman candidate. This attitude of the 
Hindus would lead to a further estrangement 
of feelings between the two communities. I 
fervently pray that no Hindu may be so foolish 
and unpatriotic as to adopt an attitude which 
will dash to the ground all our hopes of 
progress and advancement. J appeal to the 
Hindu community to rise above pettiness 
and little-mindedness. Let us ever keep our 
ultimate goalin view, and in order to attain 
to it we have to take our Mahomedan brothers 
along with ourselves. Any other policy will 
be a source of untold miseries. 

Have you in the light of actual facts ever 
paused to carefully examine the statements 
of your “leaders”. Look to our experi- 
ences in these Provinces, a stronghold of 
Mahomedan culture and influence. The very 
first year when the right of election was 
givei to the people, the late P. Bishambar 
Nath Saheb proposed that the late Mr. Syed 
Mahmood should represent us in the Supreme 
Council. Who was our first representative in 
the Oouncil of the Viceroy? Was he nota 
Musalman? Was he elected only by Maho- 
Do we not know that one of 
the staunchest supporters of Rai Sri Ram 
Bahadur at the last election was a Musal- 
man gentleman? There may be some traces 
of this Hindu-Mahomedan feeling observable 
in the lower ranks of our society but real 
statesmanship and true patriotism consist in 
trying to obliterate them and surely not in 
exaggerating and accentuating them. One is 
lost in wonder and amazement at the sight 
of ‘gentlemen who have themselves found 
their way into the Councils with the help of 
Hindu voters, solemnly asserting that the two 
communities do not possess the confidence 
of each other. J would only ask you, my 
brothers, to judge of conduct such as this, 
In this connection, you might well remember 
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that Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji, the brilliant 
swordsman of modern radicalism, has not been 
able to find his way into the Supreme Council 
in spite of the great hold that he has 
deservedly got over the educated community. 
His rival, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga, has invariably scored a victory 
over him. Does it not show that there are 
many considerations which determine the 
results of anelection? Ifa Musalman can- 
didate is defeated by his Hindu opponent, 
what justification have you for insinuating 
that his defeat is solely due to the fact of his 
being a Musalman? Let us not distort facts 
to suit our own purposes, 

The next sore point isthe employment in 
public services. This seems to be the real 
bone of contention, and we wage a furious 
war over it. The Hindus and the Musalmans 
have to cast to the winds all their past 
associations and traditions for the sake of a 
few Deputy Collectorships, Sub-Registrar- 
ships and last but not least Sub-Inspectorships 
of Police! The rabid section of the press— 
Hindu as wellas Musalman—in order to supply 
. exciting matter to its readers, keeps up a hot 
controversy over these paltry appointments. 
But what about the higher appointments? 
They are left to take care of themselves. Do 
you really believe that our national prosperity 
and advancement depend on these posts ? And 
what do youexpect of the Government in this 
matter? One official favourably inclined to- 
wards the Hindus may give thema few more 
posts than they are entitled to, while another 
partial to the Mahomedans may show a 
similar favour to them. But it is the duty of. 
the Government to be fair to all, and it cannot 
well depart from its policy of impartiality. 

But the seed has been sown; let us prevent 
its taking root. You have got certain con- 
cessious and I do not, I assure you, grudge 
them. But what is to be your attitude in the 
future ? Do you intend singing hallelujahs 
in praise of this scheme of Mr. Morley? Will 
you express your admiration for this brilliant 
Council of Notables ? Will you support the pro- 
posal to prefer acres over brains ? Remember, 
we have fought single-handed so far, and we 
ave determined to fight single-handed even 
now. But I would entreat you to make com- 


mon cause with us. Oome and join hands with © 


us in this struggle, which is loyal, but at the 
same time patriotic. This Swadeshi spirit has 
come amongst us to stay. Be it said to the 
everlasting credit of Sir John Hewett, that the 
first important act of his government has been 
to bless it. Should you not, my brothers, put 


Selves are made. 
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your shoulder to the wheel of Swedeshisi * 
Do not let it be said that althouga tle Govern- 
ment is in favour of Swacdeshi, (ae Mahome- 
dans are lukewarm towards it. There can be 
no genuine co-operation as long as suspicior 
and mistrust are lurking in our miads. Whe 
are the Jolahas? Are they not afcsalmans ° 
Thad a talk with a poor Jolaha the yther day, 
and he blessed the Swadeshi, ?=r t brough-. 
bread for his starving children. Swwadesh- 
will bring relief and comfort tc many 6 
starving family, it will cheer up znd brighteL. 
many a home. 

Remember, my brothers, naticzs by them- 
We have to rey on our 
own exertions. The Government. uowsoever 
benevolent and well-intentioned, can bu. 
partially help us. You and we, 20th have 
need to be manly and self-reliant. Trust na 
extraneous forces. Dependon yourselves. In 
this struggle for individual and zat onal exis- 
tence, victory will fall to the lot =<: tie strong- 
est and the most strenuous. Haz uny nation 
risen by mere favours and concesiuns? Ths 
history of the world teaches n= Low other 
nations have arisen. Union, seli-re iance and 
manliness are writ large on (tie pages al 
history and woe betide the individza. or nation 
that shuts its eyes to them. 

I do not ask you to join the Congress, i 
you consider it a dangerous wea on forged 
by wily Hindus for the injury af tae Musal- 
mans. But independently of zre Congress, 
join hands with the Hindus whevze combine 1 
action is possible. Will you not, Io* instance, 
protest against the treatment o° scr country- 
men in the Transvaal ? Do you Exov that ths 
number of the Musalmans there .s much larger 
than that of the Hindus? The omlr consoling 
feature of their misfortune is tha: ~he Hindus 
and the Musalmans are suffering ard workinz 
all together. The tale of their De fills ever: 
Indian heart with feelings of pab_ard anguisL. 
The members of both the partie: -rom them 
places in the House of Commons teve expres- 
sed their sympathy with them. Will you sit 
quiet ? Shall we not make a joiczt 1nd unitel 
protest against the hardships our ».vn country - 
men are suffering in a foreign lend? Ths 
‘Congress at its next session will g-ve exprec- 
sion to its feelings in no uncertam aote. Th: 
Congress, some of you say, bas s2ricus defects. 
Why don’t you come and help ve ln correct- 
ing our mistakes? Are you aware of the 
existence of arule of the Conzre:s that any 
resolution which is objected to br tLe members 
of any community asa whole—zute regarc- 
less of their number—will be drepred by tke 
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Congress altogether? Is it not a sufficient 
Safeguard for your interests? Come and 
tell us what you want and let us see 
if we cannot come to a satisfactory under- 
starcding. But I protest against your con- 
demning the Oongress without giving it a 
fair trial. Whether you come to the Congress 
or not, do please endeavour by all possible 
means to strengthen the bonds of union 
between the two communities. Pray do not 
misunderstand me when I earnestly beg you 
not to regard every man of wealth and 
position to be capable of leadership. Believe 
me, you have to dethrone some of your so- 
called leaders who have wrought incalculable 
mischief to your cause. But even a man of 
real worth and merit is not entitled to blind 
submission and obedience. Analyse his princi- 
ples, follow them if sound; but reject them, 
if dangerous or short-sighted. A good deal 
of mischief in this country is due to our 
burning incense at the shrine of gods as well 
as demons. Beware of charlatans and noto- 
riety-hunters! 

A. word to the Hindus may not perhaps be 
out of place here. A feeling is growing up in 
certain circles that our former attempts at 
reconciliation having failed, our sense of self- 
espect should prevent us from making further 
atlvances, This is an unwise and unpatriotic 
attitude. Mahomedans are our brothers and 
we should not get offended at their ignorance 
or backwardness. Was not Sir Syed Ahmad 
quite right when.he said that the Hindus and 
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the Musalmans were like the two eyes of a 
beautiful maiden and he who injured the one 
also injured the other? All our dreams of 
national advancement will be turned into 
realities only when the Hindus and the Musal- 
mans work together in peace and harmony. 
The best friend of his own community is he 
who tries to serve both the communities, 

Brothers, if any remark of mine has offended 
you, pray forgive me. I beg to assure you 
that the mistakes you find are of the head and 
not of the heart. According to my own poor 
lights. I have placed the facts before you. 
It is not my intention to cause you offence 
or annoyance. 

India at the present moment is passing 
through a period of stress and storm. Every 
well-wisher of the country is devising ways 
and means of ameliorating our condition. To 
my mind, the essential condition of success is 
the co-operation of the Hindus and the Musal- 
mans. Is our ultimate union a dream and a 
chimeza? I say with all earnestness, no. Let 
us be honest and straight-forward. Let us 
realize that we are brothers, and children of 
the same mother. A wave of nationality has 
swept over. educated India. Let us so train 
ourselves that each one of us may be able to 
say with Dadabhai Naoroji, I am an Indian 
first, a Hindu, Musalman, Christian, Sikh, Jain 
or Parsee next. Itisin this feeling that our 
salvation lies. It is better to work and fail 
than never to work at all. 

Yours fraternally, 
ISWAR SARAN. 





THE INFLUENCE OF CHAITANYA ON BENGALI 
SOCIETY AND LITERATURE 


HE social history of Bengal in the fifteenth 
century, glimpses of which we obtain 
from the records left by old Bengali 
writers, scarcely claims any redeeming 

feature. Buddhism with its noble traditions 
of morality had well nigh become a thing of 
the past :—the scrutinising eye of a historian 
could discover its last embers burning in the 
vitiated forms of Tantrik worship, which had 
at the time found favour with the masses of 
the country. The Saiva religion of Sankara— 
his noble interpretation of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy, could not appeal to ordinary people, 


and, as it entirely omitted the ethical side of 
religion, laying stress upon its metaphysical 
portion only, its numerous followers, who 
could rot soar in the higher regions of advaita- 
vad, senk into Tantrikism of a gross and even 
of an atrocious character. We quote the fol- 
lowing from the “Narottam Vilas,” a work 
of great historical value written more than 
300 years ago. .The passage refers to the 
misdeels and atrocities committed by the 
Tantriks. : 
“Who can count their sins? the blood of 
goats and buffaloes stain each house. Many 
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of them hold in one .hand the heads of men 
sacrificed at the altar of their gods and in 
another -a sword and dance in frightful ecs- 
tacy. If anybody falls in their way, he is 
sure to be sacrified at the altar of their gods. 
There is no way to avoid death--not even. if 
he be a Brahman. All of them are addicted 
to meat and wine and are lost to all sense of 
sexual morality.” | 

In another book of authority which is older 
still, we find-~“* They (the Tantriks) are great. 

meat-eaters and drunkards and with meat 
and wine worship their gods.” The restric- 
tions of caste were little heeded; we find 
Brahmans drinking wine in the company of 
low-class people. They felt no scruple even 
in eating beef. Men and women sat in what 
was called a chakra (circle) and drank pro- 
fusely while discharging functions of the 
Tantrik worship. Many Brahmans became 
notorious debauchees, who held in absolute 
disregard all principles of morality and reli- 
gion. Itis said of Jagai and Madhai—the two 
notorious sinners who turned, saints under 
Chaitanya’s influence—in the Chaitanya- 
-Bhagavat, a book written 400 years ago, that 
“though Brahmaus, they were the greatest 
moral wrecks. They indulged profusely in 
wine, women and beef.” But they were not 
social outcasts. 

The great virtues which constitute the 
back-bone of character in men and women, 
were lost sight of, and in their place a highly 
artificial code for the guidance of men was 
enforced by orthodox society. This code 
appears to verge on the ridiculous in our 
unsophisticated eyes, but men and women of 
the past age believed init in all sincerity. 
Rajendra Das, one of our earliest translators 
of the Mahabharata, gives a list of the greatest 
sins that a human being can commit. We 
enumerate some of them below :— 

(1) Shaving oneself after the taking of 
one’s meals. 

(2) The eating of mula (a.vegetable root) 
in the month of Magha. 

(3) The eating of fish on prohibited days. 

(4) Leaving the customs of one’s own caste 
and adopting those of others. 

A. man who gets himself shaved after meals 
is brought under the same: category as a 
parricide and is reckoned to be the greatest 
sinner! Such were the superstitions which 
held the masses of Bengal in iron sway. 

The virtues and meritorious works in the 
estimation of a society whose idea of sin is 
recorded above, indicate alike the high water- 
mark of artificiality and conventionalism. 


The same author, Rajendra Das c mpletes 
his code by referring tothe greztestact of 
virtue,—" one who with a true and _n:. werving 
spirit of devotion worships the feet ot a Brah- 
man, goes to the highest heaven. His virtues 
are unbounded. Hven Brahma the creator 
with four faces cannot enumerate 726m.” 

Kasiram Das—the fanious trans.ator of the 
Mahabharata, who lived 300 years aac, has the 
following adulatory effusion in praise of the 
Brahmanical power :— 

“Itisa Brahman’s anger which like fire 
burnt down the great dynasty of ths Jadavas 
and of Sagar—the distinguished sxinr of the 
Lunar Race. It isa Brahman’s ang: r again 
which has placed a blotin the Moon's surface, 
and the god of fire, Agni Deva, anc tLe god of 
the sky, Indra Deva, were smitten dy Brahm- 
anical curse. A Brahman’s ange> las mado 
the waters of the great sea saline. Tue great 
god, Vishnu, bears the mark ofa Brahman’s 
feet on his bosom.” 

The Mahabharata of Kasiram Das from 
whose text the above translation is quoted, is 
even now the most popular book .1 Bengal, 
being read by millions of people who believe 
everything that is written in it. 

It should be noted here that many legends 
and tales invented to substantiate the des- 
cription of Brahmanical power giv3r above, 
are to be found in the Puranas. Sa great was 
the respect for the Brahmans taug. t) people 
that Kasiram Das in giving an accaurt of the 
king Parikshit who is described to have died 
of serpent-bite by the curse of 3 Brahman, 
writes of the prince as becoming rest ess and 
anxious when the serpent did mot = ap- 
proach to bite him at the appointec hour | 
He saw, however, a little worm creepng over 
a fruit that was presented to him and cried 
out, “ let this worm become & snake und bite 
me, rather than that a Brahman’s vw ord should 
prove untrue.” 

Such were the teachings all over sh2s coun- 
try. The Brahmanical rule had in lacz grown 
wearisome and even intolerable lize that of 
the old man who sat on the’shoulders c? Sinda- 
bad, the sailor. The ideal of high :huracter, 
of the great human virtues, was loz: . ight of 
and the whole nation was groping ix the dark- 
ness of depravity and crime. 

The true Brahmanical element, the Bramha- 
jnan, was missing and those that ca_ed them- 
selves Brahmans were soinnameor y They 
did not possess the knowledge of tae Divine 
which has ever been the Bralkman’s foi te. 

But atrue Brahman came.to ctanze the 
order of things. He came as a@  zoxver to 
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place the Brahmanical ideal once again before 
the nation. He came to crush the regime 
of the false Brahman and found that of the 
true Brahman. As when the sun rises, the 
mists disappear, so were all artificial notions 
and prejudices dispelled at his advent, and 
he founded once more the kingdom of godli- 
ness and truth. 


Wher to touch the feet ofa Brahman, though 
he might be a great knave, was held to be 
a privilege of all other castes, Chaitanya— 
himself a good Brahman, exclaimed in an 
unswerving voice, ‘ If a Chandal (a person 
of the lowest caste in Hindu society) has 
faith ir God, he should be respected as the 
best of Brahmans.”—“ If a Moochi (cobbler) 
can with a clean heart offer his prayers to God, 
I bow down at his feet a hundred times. ” 
(one of the meanest castes) becomes pre- 
eminently entitled, by that act of kindness, 
to Gols mercy.” : 

Chaisanya embraced Haridas—a Mahom- 
medan, and Raghunath--a Sudra, as tenderly 
as he would his own brother. And when 
Raghunath was eating a bandful of refuse 
rice thrown from the Jagannath Temple at 
Puri, he took a portion of the same and ate 
it with great joy. 

A Brahman is known as Bhudeva or a 
living god on earth. On his feet are fixed 
the admiring eyes of all other castes. His 
great kindness to them is shewn by his 
condescension to bestow a little dust of 
his feet on people of other castes. This 
dust is sacred. But the Brahman Ohaitanya 
went to the river-ghat and offered his ser- 
vices to all people without distinction of 
caste. Sometimes he would wash the clothes 
of a person who had just bathed, sometimes 
he would take a heavy basket from a weary 
old traveller and carry it home for him and 
many mean offices which a Brahman could 
not and would not do—he did gladly and 
willingly, and when people would object to 
them because of the caste to which he 
belonged, he would say in an imploring voice, 
“ Brothers, forbid me not todo these little 
services to fellow-men. 
nourish and develop my faith in God.” But 
thes2 little acts were great acts and pre- 
eminently shewed the heroic strength of his 
character, for so long the conventional belief 
was that a Brahman was born to be served 
by people of all other castes, and that he was 
too 1igh a personage to serve them in the 
ways mentioned above, 


A person who takes rice cooked by a Dom > 
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In their work of reformation, the Vaishna- 
vas uader Chaitanya’s influence shewed unique 
earnestness and strength by breaking down 
old and time-honoured institutions as playfully 
as it were as one would break a house of cards, 
bringing Brahmans, Chandals and Mahommad- 
ans to the same level, opening the portals 
of their newly formed society even to fallen 
women for whom there was no place in the 
orthodox society, assailing customs the sanc- 
tity of which was never questioned before 
and altogether doing a remarkable work of 
reformation all over the country. In Liter- 
ature also we find them bringing ona new 
epoch in which the accumulated filth of the 
past age was removed, and a strange current 
of purity and appreciation of beauty was 
brought to flowin anew channel of thought. 
The influence of Chaitanya is preemi- 
nently seen in the old Bengali Literature. 
Nearly 2000 old MSS. have up to this time 
come to light in which the story of this 
wonderful revolution is recorded in some 
shape or other. The Vaishnavas became new 
exponents of the Shastric texts, they simpli- 
fied the old code and made it humane and 
rational. Biographical literature in Ben- 
gal owes its origin to the Vaishnavas. After 
the decline of Buddhism in Bengal, men had 
ceased to discover beauty or truth in their 
own lives. If any memoir was to be written, 
they invariably made a Rama, a Yudhishthira, 
or any other worthy of the Puranas, the 
theme for inspiring them, and they would not 
believe that in this dark age (Kali Yuga) any 
man could become so noble that his life would 
be worth describing. Chaitanya’s great pre- 
sence inspired literary activities in the blogra- 
phical branch of literature. Many biographies 
were written which now form standard works 
in classical Bengali. Many biographies of 
Ohaitanya’s followers are highly interesting, 
as the history of the period may be gleaned 
from them. In this department also, the 
spirit of freedom which is the characteristic 
of all Vaishnava efforts is manifest. Lives of 
persons of the Sudra caste were narrated by 
Brahman writers ina spirit of humility and 
enthusiastic regard for the subjects of their 
memoirs. 

Before the advent of Ohaitanya, no 
Bengali writer would begin any literary 
work without ascribing the undertaking to 
a divine order obtained in a dream, as if they 
were too diffident of their own powers and 
dared not write anything of their own initi-. 
ative. The literature of the Sakti cult is full 
of these references todivine commands that 
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the writers are said to have obtained in their 
dreams. Onc of the writers goes so far in 
recording the order of his inspiring god that 
the order assumes the form of a threat. He 
1s writing a book on the god of tigers. The 
deity while communicating his wishes to the 
Writer in a dream is said to have declared— 

“Tell people, if any one does not like your 
poetry, lie and all members of his family will 
be devoured by my tigers.” 

The god Dharma is said to have appeared in 
Strange and mysterious shapes to the authors 
of Dharma Mangal. One of them writes that 
the god not only ordered him to write a book 
to propitiate him, but that knowing that the 
writer had no materials at his command at 
the moment, he condescended so far as to 
furnish our author with some paper, ink and 
pens. All literary attempts in Bengali before 
the advent of Chaitanya are marked with- 
out exception with prefatory descriptions 
of divine orders received in dreams. But 
- the literature of the Vaishnava cult which 
follows is entirely free from such pretensions. 
Indeed, as in society, so in literature, every- 
y thing had become artificial and false. The 
spontaneity of feelings which should bea poet’s 
true fountain of inspiration had been lost, and 
and in its place artificial efforts to improve 
upon the classical metaphors by intellectual 
subtlety had grown tobe the fashion. One 
acquainted with the latter-day Sanskrit Liter- 
ature and Persian knows what the fountain- 
head of inspiration was to the Bengali 
writers of that period. When Krittibas des- 
cribed Sita’s waist to be so slender that one 
could hold it within the grasp of a hand, one 
is naturally reminded of the Persian poet’s 
description of a beauty’s waist “that it was 
as thin as a hair or even half of it.” The 
Bengali Literature of the Sakta cult is full 
of abnormal metaphors and absurd pedantism 
-~the similes used to indicate the grace and 
beauty of a female form often turn into 
monstrous literary puzzles from which no 
sense or meaning can be gathered. Tae 
Similes and metaphors of the Vaishnava poets 
shew that nature asserted her position once 
more in our literature. They are homely, 
plain and tothe point. A Vaishnava poet thus 
throws down an open challenge to the meta- 
phors laid down in books of rhetoric while 
describing the love of Radha for Krishna :— 

“You say the sun loves the lily, but this 
cannot be accepted. The lily dies in frost, the 
Sun cares not for her. You speak again of 
the love of a bee and a flower. If the bee does 
hot come, the flower does not go to him, 


where is then true love here? Ths cloud and 
the bird Chatak are in love, sing dur poets, 
but the cloud does not bestow a se:ngle drop 
of water upon his love, if the time [-r showers 
does not come! You say that the moon and 
the bird Chakrabak are in love, but how can 
true love grow when the respectiv= positions 
of the lovers are not equal ?” 

The poet finds nothing to compar: to Radha 
and Krishna’s love. Inthe last Tice he says, 
they could not bear separation from each other 
fora moment, justas the fish canno- live when 
drawn out of water. 

From the clumsy writings of mst of the 
early Bengali writers which often zicken the 
soul by their forced and fantastical -imiles, we 
rise with a refreshed spirit whea we find 
beautiful portraitures of feelings as in the 
following. We are afraid, much el=zance will 
be lost in the translation but nevertheless we 
make an attempt. It isa descriptizn of the 
Purba-rag or antenuptial love :— | 

‘When she bathes in one part ci the pond, 
thither he stealthily goes to the oxzosite side 
and with out-stretched arm waits for a 
touch of the ripples of water prodz:ed by the 
motion of her graceful form. Wh the sun 
is up, he cleverly moves near her ©) that his 
shadow might touch hers and knowing from 
what direction the gale blows he selects a 
place to stay for the whole day sc that the 
gale that touches her body, might also touch 
him. He seeks the washerman w_o washes 
her clothes and finding him out, giv=s his own 
clothes to him for washing, overjs~ed at the 
thought that his clothes might claim the 
fortune of touching hers. If he sees a single 
letter of the word that makes her tame, he is 
in a trance with joy. For giving =xpression 
to his inner sentiments he bas recourse to a 
thousand devices understood by her only.” 

For a true appreciation of the az-ve senti- 
ments one should realize the si-uation of 
lovers in a society where men ari women 
have not the liberty to mix freely znd where 
manoeuvres as described by our poet =re resort- 
ed to for silently conveying love-se1 -iments, 

Throughout the vast range of the “aishnava 
Literature, whether in the descr ptions of 
Racdha’s love for Krishna or in the sxposition 
of religious matters of grave irportance, 
everywhere do we feela freshness and new 


spirit which conquer our heart a: we turn 


our eyes fromthe wrinkled and calculating 
brow of orthodox society to txs newly- 
born thing of light and beauty. ‘rhe joyous 
carelessness with which this nev child of 
freedom gave blows to the older soc sty, shook 
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it toits very foundation, and we find the mons- 
ter of convention that was so long holding 
an undisputed authority, rising with all its 
power to resist the growing child. New 
verses were at once composed by veteran Pan- 
dits and interpolated into the body of the old 
Puranes. In Tantra-Ratnakar, a work of 
great authority amongst the Tantriks, we find 
the folowing reference to Chaitanya and his 
sect. 

* Bazuk Bhairab asked the god Ganesh, if 
the demon of Tripura who was killed by Siva 
really expired or took some other form and 
still lived. 

“Ganesh replied:—The demon Tripura 
having Deen killed by Siva felt a great rage 
and recluced himself to three forms. The first 
one in which he appeared was that of Chai- 
tanya: he was born in the womb of Sachi. 
The second form which the subtle demon 
adopted was that of Nifyananda and the third 
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of Advaita. Taking these three forms they 
came to this earth to frustrate the aim of 
Siva bent on the good of humanity. They 
deluded people by teaching them effiminacy.” 

Efiminacy, because Chaitanya Deva did 
not recognize such cruel rites in religion as 
human or animal sacrifices, but taught that 
one should know his own sins and in a truly 
penitent spirit approach his God with tears! 
His iollowers abstained from fish and meat 
altogether and from all intoxicating drugs or 
liquors. He was thus effiminate in the eyes 
of those whoin the name of religion drank 
wine, ate all kinds of meat and were fol- . 
lowers of kapaliks, those dreadful people who 
could do deeds worse than robbers. 

But this effiminate man revolutionized the 
whole society andis truly recognized as the 
greatest personage that Bengal claims as her 
owl. 

DINESH OHANDRA SEN. 
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the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
There is certainly a diversity of opinion 
among Oriental scholars as to the pro- 
bable dates of their composition; but all are 
agreec that they were composed long before 
the Mahomedans came to this country, and 
that, therefore, they present to the reader a 
true picture of Hindu Society and Hindu Goy- 
ernment, as they existed in Ancient India. 
Mr. Romes Ohandra Dutt, O. I. B., holds 
with some Kuropean savants, that the Maha- 
bharate is an older work than the Ramayana. 
This view, however, is opposed to the ortho- 
dox view which regards the former to bea 
later production. That the great battle of 
Kurukshetra which forms the central theme 
of the Mahabharata was fought long long 
after the conquest of the non-Aryan tribes in 
the south by Rama, the ideal king of Ajodhya, 
does not admit of a doubt; but even a cursory 
perusal of the Mahabharata also reveals the 
fact that it contains many stories, accounts of 
“primitive Aryan society, and ancient history, 
which are not only foreign to, but also older 
than the main theme of the Epic. The Maha- 
bharata is, therefore, very rightly regarded as 
a compilation of ancient Aryan rhapsodies, 
cleverly grouped round the central theme, and 


i two great epics of the Hindus are. 


a wonderful store-house of all that is worth 
knowing about the ancient Indo-Aryans. 
From this point of view, the value of the 
Mahabharata cannot be too highly rated. 

The gradual evolution and development of 
modern institutions, social, religious and politi- 
cal, has long since formed a favourite subject 
of research and speculation with philosophers 
and antiquarians. For instance, among these 
thotsand-and-one questions, it is often asked, 
what was the beginning of the different forms 
of Government that obtain or once obtained in 
the world? People naturally feel eager to 
go to the root of a thing in order to be able to 
lay their hands on the fundamental principle 
that is working under it. The necessity for 
this becomes all the greater and more urgent 
in view of the many accretions that form them- 
selves in course of time, and gather round the 
funcamental principle, thereby obliterating it 
completely from one’s view, and obstructing its 
free play and working. But if it is once got 
hole of, and rightly understood, the accretions 
that gather round it can easily be shaken off, 
like those on the plates of an electric battery, 
and the working of the principle renewed and 
re-invigorated, to the great benefit of mankind. 
An omission to take this step, either through 
ignorance, negligence, or interested motives, 
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has been the fruitful source of a world of evils, 
and has, from time to time, led to serious poli- 
tical upheavals, upsetting the existing order 
of things, and producing chaos, disorder,’ and 
great human misery. This is according to 
the well-known Law of Nature, which always 
helps the Moral Order of the Universe to 
assert itself, whenever it is in danger of being 
choked to death or reduced toinactivity. The 
best Government in the world is, therefore, 
that which always keeps the fundamental 
principle in view, and maintains its free work- 
ing, at all costs, by shaking off the foreign 
accretions that gather round it. 

Now, what is this fundamental principle of 
Government? To be able to answer this 
question, we must first understand whether 
kings were born or made in ancient times, 
Researches into the ancient history of man- 
kind have led scholars to hold that wild 
savage men lived in the early days, as they do 
eveh now in some parts of the world, in 
tribes led by a chief who used to be elected as 
such by the common suffrage of the tribesmen, 
on account of bis valour and ability to lead 
them from one hunting ground to another, and 
protect them and their interests from the in- 
vasion of rival neighbouring tribes. In this 
sense, the chief, who was the King of later 
times in embryo, might he said to have been 
made by the tribesmen or the peopie.* But 
he might also be said, in a special sense, to 
have been born, in as much as the valour and 
ability which went to make up his leader- 
ship were also born with him. But he was 
certainly wot born, in the accepted sense of 
the word, which implies hereditary right to 
be king or leader, by reason of his mere 
birth, irrespective of personal fitness. In the 
early stages of human civilization, lowever, 
personal fitness alone decidéd the choice of 
the people in the selection of a chief; and 
as history repeats itself, we find the same 
principle working in a developed form in 
modern Republican and Democratical forms of 
Government. The fundamental principle of 
Government appears to be an inherent right 
of the people to govern themselves under the 

* “Neither was that an inconsiderable moment when wild armed 
men first raised their Strongest aloft on the buckler-throna, and with 
clanging armour end hearts said solemnly: Be thon our Acknowledged 
Strongest (well-named King, Kon-ning, Can-ning, or man that was 
able). What a symbol shone now for them—significant with the 
destinies of the world! A world of true Guidance in return for loving 
obedience ; properly, if he knew it, the prime want of man. A symbol 
which might be called sacred ; for, is there not in reverence for what 
is better than we, an indestructible sacrednoss ? On which ground, 
too, it was well said there lay in the Acknowledged Strongest a divine 
right ; as surely there might be in the Strongest whether Acknowledged 


or not—considering who it was that made him strong.”—Carlyle’s 
French Revolution. 
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direction and guidance of a letder whom 
the people choose on account of _is personal 
fitness, and who is invested «th certain 
powers by the people themselves vith a view 
to enable him to carry on the work with 
which he is entrusted. The righi:, privileges 
and powers of the leader or kine are made 
up of the rights, privileges and pc~ers of the 
people themselves,— willingly par.2d with in 
his favour in return for security <nd protec- 
tion of their life, liberty and prope-ty, Where 
the leader is left too much to himself, without 
any healthy control from the repizsentatives 
of the people, his tendency is izvariably to 
usurp and arrogate to himself al. she rights, 
privileges and powers of the peorls, and play 
the Autocrat or Tyrant. This, unlcss checked, 
leads to the thorough demoralzation and 
degradation of the people. But, -s we have 
already said, the Moral Order of tL: Universe 
reasserts itself in the long run, 3~ means of 
violent upheavals, social and polizizal, as are 
taking place, at the present time. in Russia, 
and took place more than a ceuctury ago in 
France,—and re-adjusts the balar-e of power 
as between the King and the Peozle. Auto- 
cratical, bureaucratical and oligarzaical forms 
of Government are unnatural, czmoralising 
and unsuitable to the progress an. advance- 
ment of mankind; and thev contam seeds of 
destruction in themselves, whicl. germinate 
and fructify in course of time. Tl.= best form 
of Government is democratical, whether we 
find it in pure Democracy, or Limited Mon- 
archy. 

It is a mistake to suppose that :he Hindus 
have been accustomed, from time it: memorial, 
to an autocratical form of Govermment, and 
that the popular element never =risted asa 
distinct force in the country. I heve already 
shown in a previous article that —Tocal Self- 
government existed in Ancient India even in 
a better form than that in whic. it exists 
at present under British rule, ar 1 we pro- 
pose to show in this article that it was not 
Absolute but Limited Monarchy th:t flourish- 
ed in Ancient India. But before ts Limited 
Monarchy was firmly established, many revo- 
lutions and political, upheavals nad taken 
place in order to re-adjust the :alance of 
power, as between the King and s:e People. 
The following extracts from the M+ 1abharata 
will illustrate our meaning :-— 

“Bhishma said: ‘Listen attentively, > thou fore- 
most of the virtuous, how Monarchy was ‘irst created 
in the Satya Yuga. At first, there was csither king 
nor kingdom, punishment noy object of >unishment, 
on this Earth. Men used to protect themselves and 
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one another, following the just principles of Religion. 
They went on in this fashion for sometime; but 
afterwards they found it difficult to protect them- 
seé:ves oz one another, masmuch as infatuation got 
hold of their minds. This led to the subversion of 
wisdom and of the Moral Order; and people became 
avaricious, subject to evil passions, addicted to 
worldliness, and devoid of all sense of right and 
wrong. * * * Men having thus strayed out of the 
path, the Vedas and Religion became (almost) ex- 
tinct.” 

“It is said that the sacrifices and Yajnas having 
been discontinued, the gods became greatly alarmed. 
Lfhey repaired in a body to Prajapati, the creator, 
and represented to him the deplorable condition to 
which the human race had been reduced. Where- 
upon, Prajdpati wrote out a work, consisting of 
100,000 chapters, on Social and Political ethies, for 
the special benefit of mankind, and handed it over 
to the gels. Siva took it and compressed it into 
10,000 chapters, and called it by the name of Vaisé- 
laksha. Indra compressed it again into 6,000 chapters 
ard called it by the name of Vahudanlaka, Vrihaspati 
further reduced the number of chapters to 3,000, and 
Sulrdchirya still further reduced it to 1,000, with a 
view to enable men to read the whole of it, in course 
of their short life-time. Then the gods went to 
Vishnu who, at their request, created a mdnasapuira, 
“Viraja by name, to be the head of mankind. He was 
followed by a succession of kings who ruled over the 
earth, with more or less righteousness and justice. 
Then came Vena who, on account of his tyranny, 
profligacr and immoral ways, was killed by the Ma- 
harshis, ar the great sages devoted to the worship 
of Brahma, the Supreme Being. They, then, set on 
the threns his son, Prithu, who became an ideal king, 
and yuled over the earth, with great wisdom and 
justice.” * 


The above account, taken from the Maha- 
bharata, shows that before the monarchical 
form of Government was established, a demo- 
cratical form of Government had existed 
among the ancient Indo-Aryans, which, how- 
ever, in course of time, had degenerated into 
anarchy. Whatever the form of Government, 
it has been always found that there should be 
a competent leader or chief who could com- 
mand the confidence of men, by governing them 
strictly according to the principles of equity, 
justice and the Law, and holding the balance 
of power even as between himself and the 
ruled. Whenever this balance was sought 
to be cisturbed by the chief, the people or 
their representatives availed themselves of 
the first opportunity to re-adjust it, by over- 
throwing him, as was done in the case of 
Vena by the sages in Ancient India. 

There is another very important passage in 
the Mahabharata, which goes to show how the 
king was created by the ancient Indo-Aryans 
cn the principle of “ Give and Take,” and how 
the people willingly submitted to be guided 


™ Santi Parva, chapter 59. 
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by him in return for his protecting them and 
their interests, and maintaining peace and 
order in the country. It will also illustrate 
the principle underlying the right of taxation 
on the part of the king, and how that right 
was voluntarily made over to him by the peo- 
ple themselves. The following is a translation 
of the passage referred to: 

“In days of yore, when the earth became devoid of 
aking, the people began to devour one another. At 
that time, some virtuous persons met together, and 
made an agreement among themselves to the effect 
that they would banish all such men as were harsh- 
tonguad, of angry disposition, adulterous and volup- 
tuous. and addicted to the habit of stealing and 
misaprropriating another’s property. Securing the 
confidence of the people, they lived (peacefully) for 
sometime ; but, in the long run, with a heavy heart, 
they tad to approach Brahma (the Creator) whom 
they cddressed (thus) : ‘ Lord, we are being annihilat- 
ed for want of a king. Grant us, therefore, a king. 
We a:l will adore him, and he will protect us (in 
return). Hearing this prayer of the people, Brahma 
asked Manu to take up the duty of protecting them ; 
but Manu declined (the honor), saying, ‘I am always 
afvaid of committing a wrong and sinful act. It is 
a very difficult task to govern a kingdom, and par- 
ticularly to keep people on the path of virtue and 
righteousness. Then the people addressed them- . 
selves to Manu, saying, ‘ Lord, do not thou be afraid of 
anything. Sin will never touch thee. We will fill up 
thy (cayal) treasury by contributing into it heads of 
cattle, a fiftieth share of gold (money), anda tenth 
share of grain. * * * Those, who are capable of bear- 
ing arms and riding, will follow thee, as the gods 
follow Indra. Thus thou wilt be as powerful as 
Kuvera himself, and able to protect us with ease. 
Thou wilt also be entitled to a fourth share of the 
spiritual benefit which we may be able to acquire 
under thy protection. Protect us, therefore, Oh Lord, 
like Indra, the chief of the gods, and sally forth, like 
the burning sun, to conquer our foes. May their- 
pride be huwnbled by thee, and may Dharma protect 
us for ever.’ The people thus saying, the powerful 
Manu, who was sprung from a noble race, issued forth 
(from his castle), in a blaze of glory, followed by 
innumerable armed men, with a view to take up the 
duty cf protecting the people.” { 

Thea above account of willing submission of 
the 3eople to a king tallies, in substance, with 
Carlyle’s account of wild armed men raising 
theic Strongest aloft on the buckler-throne, 
and with clanging armour and hearts, saying 
solemnly, “Be thou our Acknowledged 
Strongest.” Both the accounts furnish us with 
an unmistakable clue to the fundamental prin- 
ciple underlying Government, a deviation and 
departure from which has, more than anything 
else, retarded the progress of mankind. 

I will now proceed to relate the manner 
in waich the king carried on his government 


+ Pasu, equivalent to Lat. Pecus (cattle), which afterwards came 
to meen “ wealth.” 


t Santi Parva, chapter 67. 
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and kept the whole machinery a-going. It 
has been already stated that an elaborate 
Political and Social Constitution, drawn up by 
Prajapati, and subsequently much reduced 
in bulk and matter, and considerably simpli- 
fled by the gods, with a view to bring it 
within the reach of the knowledge of ordinary 
mortals, had been in existence before the 
Monarchical form of government was firmly 
established in the country. This constitution, 
among other things, laid down the duties of 
the king, and the manner in which he was 
to qualify himself for his high office. The 
king had, in his boyhood and youth to pass 
through a course of special training and 
rigorous discipline, under the guidance of 
learned Sages who always took care to instil 
into his mind the principles of good govern- 
ment. The good of the people formed, as it 
were, the central point of his many-sided 
activities, and he was taught from his infancy 
to act and behave in such a way as to win 
popular’ praise, and secure popular content- 
ment. The very word Raja connotes the idea 
of pleasing the minds of the people by acts of 


. good government.* So farasmy knowledge 


of the Sanskirt language goes, there is no 
equivalent word in it for Autocrat or Despot 
or Tyrant. Autocracy, Despotism and Tyran- 
ny were antagonistic to the genius of the 
Indo-Aryans, and they never took kindly to 
our soil. The king was, no doubt, the Supreme 
Personage in the State, but his mere word 
was not law. His powers were defined and 
circumscribed by the Constitution, which was 
in the keeping of the holy sages, who always 
guided his counsels, and restrained him from 
vagaries and eccentricities. It would be in- 
teresting to read in this connection some ex- 
tracts from the Mahabharata, showing the 
constitution and function of the various Coun- 
cils which helped the king in the work of 
government. 


But before we make the extracts, we must 
refer to a belief which was generally cur- 
rent among the old Indo-Aryans, and which 
exists partially, even to this day, among 
their descendants,—I mean the belief in the 
efficacy of sacrifices and yajnas performed 
in honor of, and for the propitiation of the 
gods, presiding over the various spheres 
of our solar system. Sacrifices and yajras, 
if properly performed, were regarded as very 
efficacious in producing plenty of rain, an 
abundant harvest, and consequent happiness 
and prosperity of the people. The ancient 
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Sastras highly eulogise the perfc-mance of 
sacrifices and yajuas, and every householder 
was enjoined to perform the five sacrifices 
everyday. That having been the cwrent beliet 
among the Indo-Aryans, if shoul not be a 
matter for surprise at all, if the performance 
of sacrifices was regarded by then as sup- 
remely important, and essentially necessary 
for the well-being of individuals, a= well as of 
the State. The king, as head af the State, 
had to perform large and difficult sacrifices, 
for which he had to engage the =ervices of 
the best man available. These mei were not 
only highly pious and spiritual, buf also very 
large-hearted, as they generally belonged to 
the Order of the Sages or Rishiz who had 
renounced the self and the world fer the good 
of mankind. The Purohita, or the Royal 
Priest, who was oftentimes also -he Gurw or 
Spiritual Preceptor of the king, .as selected 
from this Holy Order, and came <rst in pre- 
cedence. Then came the Ritu +s, or the 
performers of sacrifices In each of the six 
seasons, who also were drawn fron the same 
Order. The Royal Priest, besiacss presiding 
at sacrifices, and serving as Spirin_al Guide of 
the king, also acted as his Prin> Minister. 
Some of the Ritwiks also often acved as Man- 
tris or Ministers. The indispensa ility of the 
Purohita will appear from tie following 
passages quoted from the Mahab: arata :-— 
“The Purohita should be nominated —=d worshippec 
first, and the king installed on the shrone, after- 
wards.’+ Then again, “the prosperify and protec- 


tion of kingdoms depend entively on taz king and the 
Royal Priest.” t 


Next to the Ritwilks, in ord=z, came the 
Mantris, i.e., Ministers or Councillors, whose 
number was never less than three. Ther 
were selected from the best men of the 
country, and their duty mainly 2onsisted in 
advising the king on all impor=nt matters, 
relating to the well-being of the State, but it 
also partook of a diplomatic character. One 
performed the office of Home Llinister, an- 
other of Foreign Minister, while the third hal 
control of the Intelligence De artment anil 
so forth. They were also the c.istodians cf 
what are known as State Secrets On all im- 
portant matters of State, the kir2 first sought 
their counsel. Then it was plac=d before the 
Guru or Spiritual Preceptor, < gether with 
the personal opinion of the king <hereon. The 
Guru carefully weighed all theiz opinions, ore 
by one, and came toa decisior. which again 
was placed before the council e-d acted upon 


+ Santi Parva, chapter 73, t Ikd chapter 74, 
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according to the votes of the majority.* 
Next .t order, came the council of the Ama- 
tyas or those Ministers who always remained 
with the king to advise and guide him in all 
matters, important or otherwise, and execute 
the Royal command. This council was truly 
representative of the people, inasmuch as the 
memb2rs, whose number was not less than 33, 
were ivawn from all the classes, identified 
with the principal castes. The following ex- 
tracts from the Mahabharata will be found 
interesting here :— 

Bhishma, addressing Yudhisthiva, said: “ You 
should appoint as Amatyas four holy Brahmuanas, who 
are wel! versed in the Vedas and have returned home 
from the abode of their preceptors after finishing 
their studies, (Snatakas), eight powerful Kshatriyas 
who car weild arms, twenty-one Vaisyas, possessing 
vast richas, three Sudras, distinguished by humility 
and purity of character, and one Suta (charioteer), 
well versed in the Puranas, and possessed of the 
eight virtues. All the Amatyas should be fifty years 
of age, modest, intelligent, impartial, just and devoid 
of the seven disqualifications, viz., avarice, fondness 
for hunsing, &c. You will promalgate an order by 
consulting only eight out of these thirty-three 
Amaytas, viz., four Brahmanas, three Kshatriyas and 
the Suta.T 

T should now like to put it to those who 
always take delight in declaring from the 
housetops that the kings in ancient India 
were ausocrats, whether the above account 
of the several councils of the ancient Hindu 
kings does not clearly demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a Limited Monarchy, established on 
a firm footing, and whether the people were 
not adequately (according to the circums- 
tances of the country, at that time) repre- 
sented in such councils ? 

Besides these councils, there were, of 
course, the courtiers who daily attended the 
Royal Court, and helped the king in his daily 
deliberations. These men were selected from 


the bess and noblest families, for their ster- . 


ling virtues. Bhishma advised Yudhisthira to 
appoint as courtiers men who were “modest, 
truthful, characterised by straight-forward- 
ness and a control over their minds and pas- 
sions, and possessed of eloquence.” (Santi 
Parva, chap. 83). He also advised him to 
appoint to all high and important posts men 
who weve 
“ well-tried, sprung from noble families, averse to 
bribe-taking, unprofligate, faithful, versed in the Ve- 
das, devoid of pride, modest, intelligent, possessed of 
purity, spirited, patient, forgiving,.devoted to the 
king, efficient, grave, sincere, of few words, possessed 
of knowledve as to what to do and what not to do, 
© Read inseresting accounts of the function of the Mantris and the 


procedure of their council in chapter 83 of Santi Parva. 
Tt Santi Parva, chapter 85. 
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capable of understanding hints, compassionate, cap- 
able of acting according to time and circumstance, 
and devoted to duty.” 


The officers, who were in charge of the 


revenues of the State, were also to be pos- ° 


sessed of the above qualifications. 


Thave, so far, dwelt on the constitution 
and functions of the various councils of the 
king, and the manner in which the Central 
Government was carried on. J will now write 
something about the way in which Govern- 
ment in the country and the Provinces used 
to be carried on. Let me again make some 
extracts from the Mahabharata :— — 


“The king should appoint some one as the head of 
one village, some one as the head of ten villages. 





- some one as the head of twenty villages, some one as 


the head of a hundred villages and some one as the 
head of a thousand villages. Their principal care 
should be the protection of the people. 
one village should communicate to the lord of ten 
villages, and he to the lord of twenty villages, 
and he to the lord of hundred villages the faults and 


| 


The lord of | 


failings, of the people, living within their respective - 


jurisdictions. Thus every lord shall communicate 
to his immediate superior the faults and failings of 
the people. The lord of a village has a right to all 


the things produced in it. He shall pay revenue to. 


the lord of ten villages, and the lord of ten villages 
shall pay revenue to the Jord of twenty villages, a nd 
so on. The lord of a hundred villages shall enjoy 


* all the products of a thickly-populated large village. 


But this village shall remain under the control of 
the lord who is his immediate superior. The lord 
ofathcusand villages shall be entitled to possess a 
country-town, full of riches and grain. The king 
should appoint a vigilant and wise Minister (Afantvi) 
to suverintend the military arrangements and other 
affairs of the lords of the villages, and a Governor- 
General to superintend all the affairs of the country- 
towns. As the stars are placed high above the 
planets, so should the Governor-General be placed 
high above all the courtiers, and they shall keep an 
eye on their work and whereabouts." { 


rom the above account, it will appear that 
there was a healthy and sound system of both 
centralisation and de-centralisation in An- 
cient India. 


A. few words as to the system of taxation 
and the collection of revenue will not be out 
of place here :— 


“The king should save his people from the hands 
of envious and thievish knaves. He ought to fix the 
rules and rates of taxation, after carefully consider- 
ing the condition of sale and purchase of goods on the 
part of the merchants, the margin of their profits, 
the condition of the roacs and ways over which goods 
are conveyed, and the expenditure which they incur 
for their maintenance. Taxes should be levied on 
artisans also with special reference to the nature of 
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their products and the margin of their profits. * * | * | 


Rules of taxation should be framed in such a way: $ 
t Santi Parva, chapter 87. 
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to enable both the king and the tax-payers to enjoy 
the fruits of their labour. Actuated by a desire for 
inordinate gain, the king ought never to allow trade, 
agriculture, industry, and his kingdom to perish. 
Exorbitant taxation makes the king an object of 
popular displeasure. How can he, therefore, expect 
any good? He, who is unpopular with his people, can 
jnever gain any object. As a calf, by drinking milk 
‘from the udder of a cow, becomes strong and able to 
icarry burdens, but fails to do so, if it does not obtain 
‘a sufficient supply of milk, so do the people, by becom- 
ing rich in consequence of the levy of moderate taxes 
‘by the king, become able to inaugurate many a useful 
work. But if they are robbed of all their gains by the 
king, they cannot accomplish any good. So the king 
should never levy immoderate taxes." * 


Necessity, sometimes, arose in ancient, as 
it does in modern times, for raising public 
loans, as, for instance, in times of a threatened 
invasion. The king, on such occasions, had 
never recourse to force to raise the requisite 

' capital; but he used persuasive language as 
, follows :-- 
' The enemy are threatening to invade my terri- 
' tory; and as a public calamity is impeniling, I ask 
| you to make contributions with a view to enable me to 
| avert it. When the calamity will have been averted, 
I will return you your money. Should you, how- 
Lover, allow the enemy to come, they will not only 
' rob you of all your wealth, but also carry away your 


® Santi Parva, chapter 87. 


around the approaches of the little Ja- 

panese railway station betokened unusual 

excitement. Officials, some in frock coats 
and silk hats, some in the dark-crested and 
flowing native garments, and still others in 
' elaborate military uniform, thronged the 
| platform. 

The people around me showed by their 
dress and their manner how Western ways 
are affecting Japan. Ihad travelled down 
from the mountains in company with a Korean 
Prince, a young man dressed in a ‘frock coat 
' of Bond Street cut, who spoke admirable 

English. The railway officials might, so far 
‘ as uniform was concerned, have belonged to 

some Continental line, and the diplomatic and 

military officials on the platform wore a pure- 

ly Huropean dress. The little lady with her 

kimono and obi, her straight-brushed hair and 
| 


| | was a hot summer day, and the crowds 


almost bare feet, stood meekly by the side of 
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wives and children. Inthat event, there ill be none 
left to enjoy your property. Youall ¢>2 uke unto 


. my sons, andlam glad to witness yom pr sperity. 


Now that there is an impending calamity, — am asking 
for your contributions. None ought to p>_ze wealth, 
when danger is threatened.” 7 


Would an Autocrat ever think of using 
language like this, towards the people whom 
he oppressed? JI have no doubt tliat the 
above extracts would at once bring home to 
the reader’s mind the cordial relzzions that 
existed between the king and hiz people in 
Ancient India. 


There is another excellent passage in the 
Mahabharata, illustrating the pxincipie on 
which rates and taxes should be le-ied. I 
cannot resist the temptation of gvmg a 
translation of it here: 


“ Ag the bee collects honey from flow=rs, without 
hurting the plant, as men draw out milk from the 
udder of a cow, without cutting it off, or starving the 
calf, as a leech insensibly draws blood fren the body, 
asa tigress catches hold of the neck of har :ub, with 
her teeth without hurting it, and as a mouse nibbles 
off flesh from the feet of a sleeping an without 
being discovered, so should the king icpe-ceptibly 
collect his revenues, without oppressing cr cnrihilat- 
ing his people.” (Santi Parva, chapter +7). 

| ABINAS CEANTRa DAS. 


tSanti Parva, chapter 87. 
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the warrior in stiff uniform and thich leather 
boots, Kast and West were meetirg in the 
habits, the dress, and the matmern of the 
waiting people. 

My application at the ticket <fi-e for a 
first-class to .Kobe was politely brushed on 
one side. All the first-class seats wer reserv- 
ed, the booking clerk told me. ‘vould I not 
go second-class? But second-tlacs on a 
Japanese express is too crowded to 3e pleasant. 
I refused stubbornly, and before {he express 
started again I found myself and my traps in 
one end of a long first-class car. “he open 
door connecting it with the otlsr part re- 
vealed the attraction that hat crawn so 
many. A sturdily-built, active, 2lcerly man 
was smiling and bowing at the w:adow of the 
carriage as the train steamed oucx The crowd 
raised repeated Banzais and clizers, and he 
smiled again. The man was Itc—tie maker 
of modern Japan. 
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As we arrived at each station on that long 
journey, he would get out,and walk up and 
dowa the platform, receiving the local cele- 
brities who had come to meet him. In the car 
itself one could not but observe his ceaseless 
energy. Now he would be talking over. affairs 
with his colleagues and assistants. Now he 
would be submitting himself graciously to 
loca: interviewers. Now while puffing hard 
at kis cigar, his knit forehead would tell 
that he was revolving in his own mind some 
of the problems awaiting him in Korea, where 
he was going. 

On one stage of that long journey I hada 
long talk with him. I looked with interest, 
as we sat together in his private car, at the 
figure before me. The broad, capacious fore- 
head, the large ears, the teeth blackened 
with much smoking, the moustache and 
goatee beard trimmed with silver, and the 
well-brushed bair were all the framework for 
_a pair of luminous, kindly, piercing eyes, that 
seemed to read one through and through. 
The thickset body proclaimed that physical 
vigour of the man which is to-day almost a 
proverb in Japan. “Ito at sixty could do 
more than three young men at twenty,” your 
Japanese neighbour will tell you. And when 
he began to talk, one appreciated the fact 
that here was a son of Nippon who had 
apparently thrown off Oriental habits of 
thought. There is a frankness, and open- 
ness, and an air of confidence about his con- 
versation that cannot fail to entrance one. 

As he puffed steadily away at his strong 
cigar, he talked about many things. He 
apcloyised for his Hnglish, but there was 
little need, for his speech made clear every 
idea that he wanted to drive home. He 
talked of the: coming commercial advance of 
Japan, of the difficulties created in Korea by 
the .Korean Government, and by some of his 
own people, and of the relations between 
Japan and the white nations. As he spoke one 
learnt to appreciate why it is that the younger 
men oi Japan to-day, eager for imperial great- 
ness, look on him as somewhat of a brake on 
the wheel of their ambitions. For Ito spoke 


not alone of victories and expansion, but of 


a future faced by dangers manifold. 

The Marquis Ito is the maker of modern 
Japan, and the greatest man in the Far Hast. 
His intellectual dominance can only be com- 
pared with the position of Gladstone in the 
last few years of his life. Ito is abundantly 
criticised by his own countrymen, as Glad- 
stone was. 
themselves as now beyond him,as some of 


Many of his old followers regard. 
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Gladstone’s followers did with the English 
leader. And yet the man himself stands forth, 
the one great figure, the preacher of caution 
in progress, and yet of war against reaction— 
the man who is bold enough to tell his ambi- 
tious nationals that the policy of expansion 
has duties as well as desires. “Ito will die 
with a knife between his shoulder-blades, a 
knife driven home by his own countrymen,” is 
a forecast one has heard more than once. No 
higher tribute could be paid to his courage in 
resisting popular tumult. The one fundamen- 
tal difference between the two men is that 
Gladstone was essentially and profoundly 
religious. To Ito, religion is largely a matter | 
of political expediency. He is reputed to have | 
recommended some years ago that Japan| 
should become Christian, because Christianity | 
would give her a better standing with West- | 
ern nations. | 
The life of this man has been a world: 
romance. In himself he has bridged the gulf: 
betwveen the medieval and utmost modernity. | 


- Forty-three years ago, when with his compa- 


nion, Kaoru Inouye, he left Japan for London, | 
he knew that he was daring death by torture 

for attempting to learn modern ways. Japan 

was then feudal, reactionary, and exclusive, a ; 
country where clan was divided against clan, | 
where samurai and blustering shoshi, in their 
fantastic dress, ruled with high hand. From 

this Japan, fairy-like, courtly and stern, the 
land of beautiful scenery and of amazing 
artistic ideas, [to and Inouye transferred 
themselves to the gloomy, tragic and poverty- 





stricken Hast End of London. 

After a year in London the two young men 
returned to Japan. They did not know what 
reception would await them. Inouye, as a 
matter of fact, was waylaid by a party of his 
fellow clansmen, and nearly killed, for having 
mixed with the “red-haired barbarians.” Ito 
landed at Shimonoseki to find Japan on the 
verge of war with the white nations. ‘A fleet 
of foreign warships, English, American, and 
French, was outside the narrow Straits, 
making ready to attack the Japanese forts 
there. In the great fight between the reac- 
tionaries and the progressives in Japan, the 
men of Ohoisu, controlling the land defences 
at Shimonoseki, had been notoriously anti- 
foreign. Time after time they had fired from 
their cannon at foreign merchant vessels 
passing the Straits. Time after time the 
foreign ministers had protested to the Govern- 
ment, but the Government was powerless to 
do anything. 
to take things into their own hands. 
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Now the foreigners were about ° 
" We | 
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believed that the barbarians could do nothing,” 


one of the Japanese present at that time 
‘afterwards told me. “ Our warriors had been 
told that the barbarians, while very powerful 
on the water, were useless on the land, for 
they had no proper legs, and could not walk. 
So we resolved to pretend to be defeated at 
the forts, and if the foreign guns were strong, 
to retire inland, let the foreigners come ashore 
and follow us, and then fall on them and slay 
. them.” 


Ito remonstrated and reasoned with the 
Clansmen, but in vain. He told them of 
| what he had seen and known of outer lands, 
‘but they laughed at him,and mounted the 
parapets of their feeble forts. Then the allies 
began their bombardment, and soon the retreat 
of the Japanese was made in earnest, for 
their antiquated weapons were useless before 
the guns of the fleet. When the allied troops 
landed, the clansmen realised that tradition 
had deceived them, for the foreigners could 
rua and follow and fight on land as well as 
themselves. The bombardment of Shimono- 
seki was the blow from Thor’s hammer that 
decided the opening of Japan. 


It was a fitting thing that thirty years 
afterwards [to should come back to Sbhimono- 
seki, this time for a very different purpose. 
There had been thirty years of progress. 
Shimonoseki, now surrounded by modern forts, 
bade defiance to the world. The clifis on the 
opposite side of the water were black with 
smoke from the hundreds of factory chimneys 
engaged io modern industries, The waters of 
the bay were full of shipping. Japanese 
transport officers were still making ready their 
supplies for the triumphant Japanese armies 
in Ohina. Japan had at last revealed herself 
Strong and strenuous, a mighty military and 
naval power, able to bring even China to its 
feet. At Shimonoseki the greatest man in 
China, Li Hung Chang, was waiting to-sue for 
peace, and to pay for it with a gift of many 
millions and much land, and great prestige. 


I wonder if, when Ito drove over the hills 
then, he recalled the former days. He, the 
son of a minor clansman, was now the Premier 
of Japan. 
disappeared ; the high nobles who had ruled 
like kings when Ito first entered manhood, 
were now many of them poor and powerless. 
The two-handed swordsmen, the endless re- 
tainers in the halls of the chiefs of the clans, 
were now enlisted into a nationalarmy. Ito 
himself, as diplomat, as student in foreign 
lands, as the maker of the new Japanese 






The -great feudal system had_ 


Constitution, as the first Japanese Premizr, 
stood as the embodiment of the raw ea. 
He could cast his eye back to thirty years of 
work, work that had placed Nippon from 
semi-barbaric rank to a high place arong tie 
world powers. 


The Peace of Shimonoseki would Lave mede 
a grand culmination for Ito’s career. But 
since then he has gone on to fresl heights. 
Retiring from partisan politics, he became ~he 
adviser of the nation, the man abcve panty 
strife. Asthe premier Eider’ Statesman he 
had supreme rank, supreme infiuence, and.a ‘ife 
of comparative ease that might have satistied 
any man. It was he who made <-e Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance during his visit tc Hngland 
in 1902. 


Within the last three years the Mzerquis “to 
has given the supreme proof of his unseltish 
patriotism. It is‘an open secret that he was 
not among those who counselled heste in whe 
Japanese campaign of revenge agai. Russia. 
But when war came, he,an old meu of over 
sixty, abandoned ease and home-life «und 
undertook the most difficult diplorcatie task 
before Japan. He persuaded the Emperor 
of Korea to allow his country to be dominated 
by Japan. When after some mnths the 
Japanese administrators there did not seem 
to be getting on very well, Ito himss'f became 
Japanese Resident-General in Seo... Itisas 
though Lord Salisbury or Mr. GleStone in 
the final days of their careers, hin gone to 
South Africa as High Oommissiorer to help 
the British cause there, or as though Presicent 
Roosevelt at the end of his term of clice were 
to go as governor to the Philippines. In 
November, 1905, the Marquis Ito secured 
from the Hmperor of Korea a new treaty, 
establishing Japanese supremacy .= the Her- 
mit Kingdom, Thisis not the place Lo discuss 
how that treaty was secured. Slcrtly after- 
wards Ito himself settled in the fir3 house of 
the Japanese Minister on the hill-top over- 
looking the Korean capital. From then till 
now he has ruled there, the powe:2 over the 
Korean throne. 


For eighteen months he has subm tted Lim- 
self to the caprice of the Korean court. He 
has tried to absorb a weaker nat.m anc its 
territories in the least bellicose fezhion, and 
if he were backed up by many assistants 
like-minded with himself, things would uave 
gone easier than they have done in =corea dur- 
ing the past three years. He bas fought 
against the exacting demands c? his own 
countrymen. In his own words tc ne: “Iam 
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standing half-way between my countrymen 
and ths people of Korea, trying to bring them 
both together.” 

That he has not wholly succeeded in Korea 
has not been his fault. The man who can 
conquer medizval Japan now finds himself 
face to face with a greater spirit than fiercest 
medicevalism ever was. The new Japanese 
imperialism, clamorous, exacting and deter- 
mined, confronts him. In the day of Ito’s 
prime his countrymen strove that Japan 
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might be able to hold her own among the 
nations. The young men of to-day look rather 
to the time, which they believe is now almost 
with them, when Japan shall be the domina- 
tor of many others. Foran oldman to keep 
such youth in hand isa task of overwhelming 
difficulty.* 
BR. A. McokENzIE. 
% Since this article was written, tho empire of Korea ceased to 


exist as an international entity on July 19. On that date the 
Marqtis Ito became Emperor of Korea in fact.—Ed., M. BR. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE MULTIPLICITY OF RELIGIOUS 
SECTS IN INDIA 


suited to India because it is inhabited by 

people of different creeds and religious 

sects. This argument is made use of by 
the people of Christian countries from the 
experience they have had of their own coun- 
tries. In those countries, secularisation of 
politics is a thing not many centuries old. 
Because in Hurope members of different deno- 
minations used to persecute one another, 
hence they argue that such must be the case 
in other countries also whose inhabitants are 
not composed of one religious sect. But the 


if is very often said that democracy is not 


' natives of India have been always compara-. 


tively tolerant. India should not be judged 
by the standard of the Christian countries 
and Christian nations of the West. The great 
German thinker and philosopher Schopenhauer 
has very truly observed :— 


“Tn comparison with the Christian centuries that 
followed. the ancient world was undoubtedly less 
cruel than the Middle Age, with its deaths by fright- 
ful torture, its countless burnings at the stake ; fur- 
ther, the ancients were very patient, thought very 
highly of justice, and frequently sacrificed themselves 
for their country, showed traits of magnanimity of 
every kind, and such genuine humanity, that, up to 
the present time, an acquaintance with their doings 
and thoughts is called the study of Humanity. Re- 
ligious wars, massacres, inquisitions as well as other 
persecutions, the extermination of the original in- 
habitants of America and the introduction of African 
slaves in their place, were the fruits of Christianity, 
and among the ancients one cannot find anything 
analogous to this, anything to counterpoise it, * * * 


“ Think of the fanaticism, of the endless persecu- 
tions, the religious wars, that sanguinary frenzy of 
which the ancients had no idea; then, think of the 
Crusades, a massacre lasting two hundred years, and 
perfectly unwarrantable, with its war-ery, It is God's 


will, so that it might get into its possession the grave 
of one who had preached love and endurance ; think 
of the cruel expulsion and extermination of the Moors 
and Jews from Spain ; think of the massacres, of the 
inquisitions and other heretical tribunals, the bloody 
and terrible conquests of the Mohammedans in three 
different parts of the world, and the conquests of the 
Christians in America, whose inhabitants were for 
the most part, andin Ouba entirely, exterminated ; 
according to Las Casas, within forty years twelve 
millicn persons were murdered—of course, all in majo- 
rem Dei gloriam, and for the spreading of the Gospel, 
and because, moreover, what was not Christian was 
not lcoked uponas human. * * * * 


* Asa matter of fact, intolerance is only essential 
to monotheism ; an only god is by his nature a jealous 
god, who cannot permit any other god to exist. On 
the other hand, polytheistic gods are by their nature 
tolerant : they live and let live ; they willingly toler- 
ate their colleagues as being gods of the same religion, 
and this tolerance is afterwards extended to alien 
gods, who are, accordingly, hospitably received, and 
later on sometimes attain even the same rights and 
privileges ; as in the case of the Romans, who willing- 
ly accepted and venerated Phrygian, Egyptian, and 
other foreign gods. Hence it is the monotheistic 
religions alone that furnish us with religious wars, 
persesutions, and heretical tribunals, and also with 
the breaking of images, the destruction of the idols 
of the gods ; the overthrowing of Indian temples and 
Hgyrtian colossi, which had looked on the sun thiee 
thousand years; and all this because a jealous God 
had said: “Thou shalt make no graven image.” 


Schopenhauer has placed Muhammadanism 
also on the same level with Christianity as 
having caused murder and bloodshed in the- 
world. That may have been so in other parts ' 
of the world, but certainly not so in India 
under Musalinan rule. When the Muhamma- | 
dans settled in India as rulers, they generally 
showed every scrupulous regard for the reli- 
gious susceptibilities of their Hindu subjects. 
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' Much of the proselytising zeal and fanaticism 
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© “hou art He.” 


of the followers of the Crescent had dis- 
appeared when they came to India. This was 
mainly due to Islam being tempered with 
Sufism, which is allied to Vedantism. Sufism 
is another aspect of Vedantism. Most of the 
Persian poets were Sufis, and Muhammadans 
having settled in India were indirectly in- 
fluenced by the teachings of the Vedanta, 
for no one living in India can avoid its subtle 
influence. Says Max Muller :-— 

“This Vedanta spirit pervades the whole of- India. 
It is not restricted to the higher classes * * It 
lives in the very language of the people, and is 


preached in the streets and in the forests by mendi- 
cant saints.” 

The Christian English have not come under 
its influence because they have not settled 
in India and do not mix with the natives of 
this country. Just as “conquered Greece 
conquered her conquerors,” so the conquered 
Hindus had conquered their Muhammadan con- 
querors by infusing into their minds the spirit 
of the Vedanta. 
teaching of the Vedanta ? Itis expressed in 
that formula in Sanskrit tat tvaimn asi, i. e., 
Professor Deussen says: 

“ The Gospels fix quite correctly as the highest law 
of morality: ‘love your neighbour as yourselves.’ 
But why would I do so, since by the order of nature 
IT feel pain and pleasure only in myself, notin my 
neighbour? The answer is not in the Bible (this 
venerable book being not yet quite free of Semitic 
realism), but it is in the Veda, is in the great formula 
‘tat tuam asi,) which gives in three words metaphy- 
sics and morals together. You shall love your neigh- 
bour as yourselves, --because you are your neighbour, 
and mere iUlusion makes you believe, that your neigh- 
bour is something different from yourselves, * * * 
“And so the Vedanta, in its unfalsified form is the 
strongest support of pure morality, is the greatest 
consolation in the sufferings of life and death,— 
Indians, keep to it !—” 

Yes, Indians—whether Hindus or Muham- 
madans—have always kept toit. And because 
the Muhammadans came under its influence, 
they lost their fanaticism and became tolerant, 
What spirit of catholicity breathes in the 
poems of the Mahomedan poets !* 

It must be admitted that Aurangzib was a 
bigot. But then he was an abnormal speci- 
menofa man. He ill-treated his father by 
making him a captive, murdered his brothers, 





* There is a pretty story in the Alantig-ut-Taig of Favid-ud-din 
Attar which shews the religious tolerance of the Persian poet. It 
runs thus:- Ono night the words “I hear” came from the Presence 
of God. Gabriel said, “There must be some servant of God, calling 
on Him, a man of pure heart and subdued passion. I must know 
who he is.” The Angel sought in vain through the seven heavens, 
on sea and on land, :n the hills and in the plains. At last by the 
command of God Gabriel went to Rum. There he found the man 
he sought praying before an idol. “O Thou Source of all good,” 
cried the angel, ‘‘unveil to me this mystery. This man is invoking 
an idol, and Thou in Thy grace answerest him.” Then God said, 


What i is the spirit, what isthe ~ 
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and sapped the foundation of tx. Woghul 
Empire by his unprovoked wars in ths Deccan. 
¥rom a man of his nature, it was tz. ouch to 
expect toleration or good governmeat. How- 
ever his bigotry and want of tolev=tim- may 
be accounted for, if we remember toe fact 
that he spent the most impressionzbe years 
of his life in Southern India and thts came 
more or less under the spell of the = ortuguese 
who were notorious for their Inquisbion and 
persecution of the non-Christians. ALrangzib 
imbibed their spirit. Many a Hin:lu temple 
did he demolish and many a Himde did he 
cruelly persecute. Regarding Lis ‘seal for 
breaking Hindu temples, one of hi: Hindu 
courtiers once said to him ;-— ae 

odyF fad Gd dod ols SF # ent cl lye 3 Biy seal S One 

‘Behold, my lord, the miracle of my rous> of idol; 
when it becomes useless, it becomes lhe house of 
Gocl.” 

This observation of one of his sjinlu cour- 
tiers made such adeep impression on him, 
that he gave up the practice of dreaking 
temples and idols. 

It is not true then that the Mubammadans 
made a business of cutting the tlroa-s of the 
Hindus. India is about equal to Ezrcoe minus 
Russia. Period for period, there haz n=ver been 
greater bloodshed in India thanin =iusope. Un- 
til they came under the influence c: Wiropeans, 
Moslem and Hindu were living in con parative 
peace and harmony and as brothe-s, because 
they were all children of the Incian soil. 
Many a Hindu prince built moscrie. for the 
Muhammadans, and this feeling “as recipro- 
cated by the latter also. In theses Drovinces 
which contained the capitals of the Muham- 
madan sovereigns of India, and wlere anti- 
Muhammadan feeling should hav2 Leen ver) 
predominant had the Hindus bezn generally 
persecuted by Muhammadans, w= fnd Hindv 
princes catering to the religious -se.s of thei 
Muhammadan subjects. Thus ic Bareilly 
which was founded by Raja Makaraada Rai, a 
Jana Masjid was erected by tkat >rince foz 
the use of the Muhammadans. 

In our article on “Swaraj or S-lf-rule ia 
Oriental Countries,” we have shc wr how Hin- 
dus are well treated by their f“uiammadan 
“Tf from ignorance he has missed the way, shall > wh. know the wry 
not teach him? My grace shall plead for his prxlo. and bring hm 
to the truth,” 

This is no isolated utterance as all who hee a y acquainta: co 
with Persian literature will testify. Over and c*er wzain we are tcld 
that all who earnestly seek God, whatever bre therreligion, vill 
find Him. Nor is Mahommedan tolerance a merr mat ar of theory. It 
has always been displayed in practice by the bes clalommedan rulers. 
The Omeyyads might almost be said: to have carmed tolerance to an 


excess, for they discouraged the conversion of the - Cristian subje ts. 
—The Indian People. 
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neighbours in Afghanistan. We know the 
Afghans are an illiterate class of people and, 
therefore, given to blood feuds and quarrels. 
If they were religious fanatics, then there 
would be nothing to prevent them from polish- 
ing off the Hindu inhabitants of Afghanistan 
inno time. But they do not molest or ill- 
treat the Hindus. 

The fact is that KMuropeans judge others by 
their own standard. They imagine that the 
votaries of one creed would behave towards 
those of another creed, as they themselves 
are in the habit of treating non-Obristians or 
even Christians who do not belong to the same 
sect as they do. Because they themselves 
lack toleration, they imagine that others must 
likewise do the same. * 

But a homogeneous population in a country 
is not necessarily an advantage from the 
point of view of the political progress of that 
nation. In his “Dialogue on the best form of 
government,” the Right Honorable Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, Baronet, M. P., puts the 
following in the mouth of Aristocraticus :— 

“Tt is mainly by the existence of parties powerful 
enough to secure attention to the interests and argu- 
ments of a minority that political improvement is 
accomplished. Entire unanimity on political questions 
is in general an evil; political discord, up to a certain 
point, isan advantage to aState. All received opi- 
nions on political subjects cannot be right; all exist- 
ing laws cannot be wise and expedient. * * 

“Even unity in matters of religion is, for civil pur- 
poses, disadvantageous. The existence of various 
sects is a guarantee for religious liberty, and a pro- 
tection against religious tyranny and persecution. 
Nothing, ina political and intellectual point of view, 
would at present be more beneficial to Italy and Spain 
than the formation of religious sects, strong enough 
to resist the dominant Church. I£ Charles Y, Philip IT, 
and Louis ATV, had understood the true interest and 
duty ofa civil ruler, they would, instead of extin- 
guishing religious dissent by force, rather have 
thrown, like Cadmus, a stoneinto the midst of the 
conflicting parties.” (). 42.) 

Nature abhors monotony and discord, but 
loves diversity and harmony.. India has been 
the home of different religions and creeds, but 
because there was always comparative har- 
mony amongst them, so there was always reli- 
gious liberty and not much religious persecu- 
tion. It is because of the existence of this tole- 
ration and religious liberty, that it has been 
possible for India to have given to the world 
Comparacive Philology and Comparative My- 
thology. Says Sir Henry Sumner Maine :— 

“Tt may ret give us a new science not less valuable 
than the sciences of language and folk-lore. I 
hesitate to callit Comparative Jursiprudence, because, 
if it ever exists, its area will be so much wider than 
the fleld of law. For India not only contains (or to 
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speak more accurately, did contain) an Aryan langu- 
age oleer than any other descendant of the common 
mother-tongue, and a variety of names of natural 
objects less perfectly crystallised than elsewhere 
into fabulous personages, but it-includes a whole 
world of Aryan institutions, Aryan customs, Aryan 
laws, Aryan ideas, Aryan beliefs, in a far earlier 
stage of growth and development than any which 
survive beyond its borders.” 


It would have been quite impossible for India 
to have given all these sciences to the world 
had there been one common religion in this 
country as it is in many other lands. 

No, varieties of religion do not stand in the 
way of swaraj or Self-rule, if some one does 
not try to create mischief by pitting the fol- 
Jowers of one religious sect against those of 
another. 

Let us now take a specific episode of reli- 
gious persecution in the history of India. 
The Sikhs were badly treated and persecut- 
ed by the fanatic Maghul Hmperor Aurang- 
zib and his effiminate descendants. This 
accounts for the retaliatory spirit of the Sikhs. - 
Tie sect founded by the mild and meek 
Baba Nanak was forced by circumstances | 
to become a church militant under Guru _ 
Govinc. Sir John Malcolm in his sketch of 
the Sikhs, says :— 


“ Thongh the Sikhs had already, ander Har Govind, 
been initiated in arms, yet they appear to have used 
these only in self-defence: and as every tribe of 
Hindus, from the Brahman to-the lowest of the Sudra, 
may, in cases of necessity, use them without any 
infringement of the original institutions of their 
tribe, no violation of these institutions was caused 
by the rules of Nanak ; which, framed with a 
view to conciliation, carefully abstained from all 
interference with the civil institutes of the Hindus. 
But his more daring successor, Guru Govind, saw that 
such observances were at variance with the plans of 
his lofty ambition; and he wisely judged, that the 
only means by which he could ever hope to oppose the 
Muhammadan Government with success, were not 
only to admit converts from all tribes, but to break, 
at onee, those rules by which the Hindus had been so 
long chained ; to arm, in short, the whole population 
of the country and to make Worldly wealth and rank 
an object to which Hindus of every class, might 
aspire, * * * # 

‘Tn the character of this reformer of the Sikhs, it is 
impossible not to recognise many of those features 
which have distinguished the most celebrated founders 
of political communities. The object he attempted 
was greatand laudable. It was the emancipation of 
his tribe from Oppression and persecution; and the 
means which he adopted, were such as a comprehensive 
mind could alone have snggested. The Muhammedan 
conquerors of India, as they added to their territories, 
added to their strength, by making proselytes through 
the double means of persttasion and force ; and these, 
the moment they had adopted their faith, became the 
supporters of their power against the efforts of the 
Hindus ;. who bound in the chains of their civil and 
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religious institutions could neither add to their 
number by admitting converts, nor allow more than a 
small proportion of the population of the country to 
arm against the enemy. Govind said that he could 
only hope for success by a bold departure from usages 
which were calculated to keep those, by whom they 
were observed, in a degraded subjection to an insult- 
ing and intolerant race. ‘You make Hindus Muham- 
medans, and are justified by your laws,’ he is said to 
have written to Aurangzeb : ‘now I, on a principle of 
self-preservation, which is superior to all laws, will 
make Muhammedans Hindus. You may rest,’ he 
added, ‘in fancied security: but beware! for I will 
teach the sparrow to strike the eagle to the ground.’ 


A fine allusion to his design of inspiring the lowest: 


races among the Hindus with that valor and ambition 
which would lead them to perform the greatest 
actions.” 


It is true that Guru Govind gave the follow- 
ing injunctions to his followers: “It is right 
to slay a Muhammedan wherever you meet 
him. Employ your constant efforts to destroy 
the countries ruled by Muhammedans ; if they 
oppose you, defeat and slay them.” But had 
the Sikhs acted on his injunctions, it is not too 
much to say, that nota single Muhammedan 
would have been this day left in the Punjab. 
Maharajah Ranjeet Singh was never into- 


.Ierant tothe Muhammedans.- He appointed 
Mubammedans to positions of trust and 


responsibility. The most noted of his ministers 
was a Mubammedan, 

It isoften alleged by those who ought to 
know better, that the Sikhs destroyed the 
mosques of the Muhammedans. Had this been 
so, not a single mosque would have been seen 
in the Punjab to-day. On the other hand, the 
following instances of Sikh religious tolerance 
are mentioned by Mr. R. W. Trafford in the 
Punjab Notes and Queries, Vol. I, p. 61:— 

“The principal queen of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
lived at Shekhupura (Gujranwala District), where she 
built a Masjid for her Muhammedan subjects. In a 
Similar spirit of liberality a Masjid was erected at 
Botala Sivala by a Sikh Sardar,” 

Aurangzib was no doubt a fanatic Muham- 
madan king. But even he was so tolerant to 
the Hindus, that he entrusted them with high 
and responsible posts forthe management of 
his vast Empire. 
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That the Hindu revival of the .xter seven- 
teenth and the early eighteentr canturies 
under Sivaji and his descendants wes not due 
so much to religious as political causes will 
be evident from the fact that zhe faithful 
servants of the Moghul empire wh=n <hat em- 
pire was in extreinis were Hindas ind not 
Muhammadans. For it was the E.acu gover- 
nors and viceroys who were loyal and exerted 
their utmost for the safety and gzeetness of 
the Moghul Empire. The rise of ths Mara- 


‘thas was not a little due to the he = eccorded 


to them by the treacherous Mogul Viceroy 
of the Deccan, the first Nizen-1l-Mulk. 
When with the assistance and connirance of 
the Nizam, the Marathas were.revaging the 
territories then under the sway of the Mo- 
ghul Emperor of Deh, it is reccomled in the 
Siyar-ul-Mutakherin, that the E.1cu Vice- 
roy of Malwa, named— 

“Raja Giri-dhar, who commanded in thas country 
with a small body of troops, would not sazer his coun- 
try to be ravaged; and being an officer <f « haracter, 
he engaged Baji Rao several times, aft= iaving in 
vain requested assistance from the cayital. His re- 
peated representations to the throne on .o the mi- 
nisters availed nothing, and that brave maa, having 
wasted his small force in endless skirm-shes, at last 
fell himself in one of them.” 


The Hindu governor of Gujraz vas also 
loyal to the Moghul Hmperor. Bus: ompare 
and contrast their conduct with tca- of the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and other Muhammidzn vice- 
roys and governors of that period. 


Had there been persecution of tie Hindus 
by their Mubammadan rulers, Coege it not 
stand to reason that in the hour of aeed of 
the latter, they would have one acd <ll cons- 
pired against them and tried to throw off their 
yoke ? 

Iinglish historians have descrized Tippoo 
as almost an incarnation of Satan and very 
intolerant to non-Mubhammadans. _f such 
were the fact, how was it that h2 suffered a 
Hindu to be his Prime Minister ? Purnsah, the 
Talleyrand of Mysore, was his Obie! )_inister, 
and the country flourished under h:m. 


~ 
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by the impulses of hunger and love.” 
This dictum of the great German poet 
and philosopher Schiller, comprises the 
difference between the genius of Hastern and 


Tt edifice of the world is only sustained 


that of Western civilization. The civiliza- 
tion of the West has been the prod-c. of the 
impulse of hunger, and it is this impuals> which 
sustains it. It is, therefore, that tk= West 
has enunciated the philosophy of the &truggle 
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for Existence. On the other hand the East 
has preached the Gospel of Love. All the 
great religious teachers of the world were 
born in the Hast, because they realized that 
“ Love rules Heaven, and Love rules the 
Karth.” The highest philosophy of the Hast, 
enunciated by the great Buddha, has heen, 
therefore, Alimsa paramo dharmah. The 
word Ahimsa has no equivalent in any of the 
languages of the Christian West. The doctrine 
of “the struggle for existence,” and that of 

“Ahimsa paramo dharma’ are diametrically 
opposed to each other, and consequently, the 
civilization of the Rast and that of the West, 
are different from each other. The civiliza- 
tion of the West Is materialistic in its origin, 
materialistic in its progress and development, 
and its highest aim is to make everything 
comfortable for the animal part of man. 
Whereas, the Hastern, and more especially 
the [ndian, civilization aims at the spiritual 
progress of man. 

The West, especially England, is not favor- 
able for spiritual culture. The climate is so 
inclement, the weatheris so cold, that the 
natives of England are obliged to provide 
themselves with many necessaries of life not 
required by the people of the Hast. Then 
they have so.many luxuries added to their 
ordinary necessaries of life. They are multi- 
plying wants. Consequently they have to 
struggle hard to keep body and soul together. 
Hence, the struggle for existence is getting 18) 
keen amongst them. 

The Hast is blessed with a climate which 

makes it unnecessary to provide oneself with 
so many necessaries of life as are required 
absolusely in the West. Then, again, the 
people of the East, speaking generally, have 
not many luxuries. They are not trying to 
multiply their wants. Under normal conditions 
they need not, and asa matter of fact, they 
do not devote all their energies as natives of 
the West have to do, to keep body and soul 
together. The struggle for existence is, 
therefore, under normal conditions not so 
keen amongst them as amongst Western 
nations. Their simplicity of life is favorable 
to their spiritual culture. The Western 
nations have no time, no leisure to cultivate 
their spiritual faculties. It is easier, for an 
oriental to be virtuous than for a native of the 
West, because the Oriental has not to struggle 
hard for his living, whereas the occidental hag 
to struggle hard, and, therefore, with him, 
** Necessity knows no laws.” It is the glory 
of the Hast to have produced Buddha. 
He renounced his throne, his kingdom, and 
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everything that could be nearest and dearest 


’to man, and turned an ascetic, to cultivate 


his spiritual faculties. The people of the 
West, speaking generally, cannot comprehend 
Buddhas proceedings, and cannot appreciate 
his character. Buddha said, “ Contentment 
is the secret of happiness.”” The West says, 
“ Discontentment is the great stimulus to 
progress ” and characterizes discontent as 
“ divine.” The West has also failed to duly 
appreciate and realize the simple teachings of 
Christ. Materialism is the order of the day 
in the West. “Take no thought for the 
morrow” is laughed to'scornby the Christian 
natives of Europe. 


Ohrist and his followers, who were Orientals, 
led ascetic lives and preached asceticism. But 
in the West, asceticism is looked down upon 
with contempt. “ Asceticism,” says a well- 


known Christian author, “ belongs naturally ° 


to a society whichis somewhat rude, and in 
which isolation is frequent and easy. * * When 
industrial enterprise becomes very ardent 
and she prevailing impulse is strongly towards 


material wealth and luxurious enjoyments, 7 


virtue is regaraed chiefly or solely in the, 
light of the interests ct, society. * * Good ig 
not loved for itself, but as the means to an 
end.” Here ina nutshell is contained the 
cause why the West lacks in spiritual culture. 


The people of the Hast, especially of India, 
live chiefly by agriculture. The land is the 
source of their livelihood and maintenance. 
The people of the West, especially of England, 
live principally by industries, trade and 
commerce. So Indian civilization is of agyri- 
cultural origin, Huropean, including Hoglish, 
civilization is of industrial and commercial 
origin. Commercial civilization has to depend 
for its very existence on other nations. 
Agricultural civilization, is, on the contrary, 
almost independent of other nations. A civili- 
zation, which depends on ‘commerce, may be 
aptly termed parasitic civilization. A Hu- 
ropean scientific writer has defined the 
* narasite” as follows :— 


“The parasite is he whose profession itis to live » 


at the expense of his neighbour, and whose only 
employment consists in taking advantage of him, but 
prudently, soas not to endanger his life. He isa 
pauper who needs help, lest he should die on the 
public highway. 
by allthe advantages enjoyed by the host on whom 
he thrusts his presence.” 


So it is with industrial civilization. 
lives by drawing its sustenance from other 
peozle. But if the host dies, the parasite 
also dies with it. Or, the parasite may be 


* * * * The parasite profits . 
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dislodged. So it may happen with commer- 
Supposing, other peoples 
were quite able to produce and manufacture 
their articles of necessity and luxury, there 
would be nowhere then, any foreign market 
for the sale of goods now manufactured in the 
West. Ii such become the case, Western 
Civilization, instead of progressing, would 
retrograde. 

Indian civilization, on the other hand, 
being an agricultural one,has lived and will 
continue to live. It has stood the test of 
ages, and of revolutions. If not advancing, 
it has not much retreated, but remained 
stationary. Because Hindu civilization is 
not a parasitic one, it derives its nourishment 
and maintenance from within the resources of 
the country, and is quite independent of other 
nations and peoples. Agvicultural civiliza- 
tion is a natural one, commercial civilization 
is an artificial one. Tho Hindu civilization 
of natural growth is destined to survive the 
artificial civilization of the West. 

England owes to Iron and Coal her in- 
dustrial superiority. It has been estimated 
that, at the present rate of working, the iron 


Sand coal supplies will be exhausted in the 


course of the next five hundred years. If this 
happened, then the superiority of England 
would be gone. Of course, electricity might 
be pressed into her service. Industries might 
be carried on by electric machines. But then 
electricity will not be possessed exclusively 
by one nation. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate the future 
of Hngland deprived of her industrial supe- 
riority. The country now rolling in gold may 


. then dwindle into insignificance and poverty. 


To realize the position of the suppositional 
poverty-stricken England, we have to turn 
to the poor population of that country. It has 


been said that itis a crime to be born poor in- 


France, but it is a sin in England. Sinners are 
punished by being condemned to hell. Ac- 
cordingly by poor people Hngland is felt to 
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be no better thanhell, Povertyis more keenly 
felt in England than anywhere else. Cecause 
as said before, the natives of Hnglard -equire 
so many necessaries of life. Then they do not 
appreciate simplicity, and do not -ike plain 
living. Hence, they are addicted to sc many 
luxuries. As a well-to-do man is cruslec and 
loses heart altogether when ovesrtaler by 
a sudden reverse of fortune, which .s 10% the 
case with his comparatively poor relzh dour, 


. so would in all probability be the ‘ate of 


England without ber industries, anc without 
her commerce. 

India possesses wonderful vitality —nd the 
secret of that vitality may be summed ap in 
“Plain living and high thinking.’ Foverty 
is not so keenly felt in India as in Eygland, 
and the country being an agricultural one, 
its inhabitants would under normal! corditions 
never feel’ the pangs of hunger. Of course, 
in agricultural countries, the greatest danger 
to life arises from famines, But :amnes do 
not represent anormal state of thirgs and 
were generally effectually guards1 against 
in the past by the inhabitants alwe}s zeeping 
their granaries well-stocked to m-et the 
situation. 

From all that has been said ahlcve, is will 
be evident, that Western civilizutio2 ig an 
artificial one, because it is commoer :ial and 
hence parasitic. It cannot last long and it 
cannot endure for ever. Indian 2. viization 
is agricultural, and hence natural. It_will 
last, and survive the civilization o- th= ‘Vest. 
In ancient times Phoenicia and Carthage 
were the representatives of parasitic siviliza- 
tious. Their names alone survive. In the 
middle ages Venice was the best ty e of such 
a civilization. Her glory, too, is departed. 
In the past, the Mast civilized the West, and 
it is to be hoped that in the future, tie Hast 
again, will play the same part in the history 
of mankind, thus proving the trath of the 
motto—Hxw Oriente Lux. 
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formerly a branch of industry of consi- 
derable value. It afforded employment 
to a large body of the inhabitants of 
the district and was a source of much profit 
to many merchants both native and foreign. 


Tt cotton manufacture of Dacca -was 


The muslin of Dacca was and is stile world- 
known article of luxury. It reached its great- 
est excellence under the benign aad foster- 
ing patronage of the Musalman Kiugs and 
Emperors and its decline may be Jat'd_ from 
1793. The Commercial Resident of the Dacca 
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Hnglisk Factory stated in 1799, that then the 
industry had been reduced to one-fifth of what 
it was .n 1792; and since 1817 Dacca muslin 
has been virtually excluded from the markets 
of Hurope. But though thus superseded ina 
commercial point of view, the Dacca cotton 
manufacture, regarded as an art which pro- 
duces some exquisite specimens of textile 
fabrics is still considered unrivalled. Dr. 
Ure says— 

“Yarn continues to be spun and muslins to be manu- 
factured at Dacca, to which European ingenuity can 
ailord no parallel, * * * it is beyond his conception 
how this yarn, greatly finer than the highest number 
made in England, can be spun by the distaff, or woven 
aiterwards by any machinery !”--Ure’s Cotton Manu- 
jacture of Great Britain, vol. i, p. 54. 

To furnish some information respecting this 
manufecture, as regards both its past and 
presen. condition, is the object of this article. 

India was the ancient seat of the cotton 
manufacture in the Hast, and from this 
country it was introduced into Persia and 
Egypt and thence into Europe. The lgyp- 
tian mummy-cloth which both in quality and 
beauty frequently surpassed similar fabrics 
produced by complicated machinery in other 
countries, was but an imitation of Dacca fab- 
rics. Throughout India the arts of spinning 
and weaving cotton yarn and fabrics have 
deen practised from- a very remote antiquity ; 
Dut in 10 part of this extensive country have 
they keen carried to such perfection as in 
Bengal. i. Baines says :— 

“Some of them might be thought the work of 
fairies, or of insects, rather than of men.—History of 
the Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain, p, 56. 


In Bengal again the locality most celebrat- 
ed for this manufacture was the district of 
Dacca. The business of weaving was carried 
on, to a greater or less extent, in almost every 
village of the district, but the principal 
manufacturing towns (awrungs) where mus- 
“ings were made, were Dacca, Sonargong, 
Dumroy, Teetbadee, Junglebaree, Bazitpur, 
Vikrampur, Sabaar and Kapasia. 

Dacca.—It has long been the principal seat 
of the cotton manufacture of Bengal, and is 
mentioned by Manrique, Tavernier, and other 
travellers of the 17th century, as a town of 
creat trade* and “a mart that was frequent- 
ed by people of every nation.”— Inthe year 
1851 thare were 750 houses of weavers. 

SoNARGONG.—The population consists mainly 
of Mahomedans. This place has been men- 
tioned by Abul Fazl and by Ralph Fitch, 


® Tavernier’s Travels. - 
} Murrsy’s Discoveries in Asia, Vol. IT., chap. 99. 
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about the end of the 16th century, as a place 
where the finest cotton cloths were made. It 
is celsbrated for muslins ofa thin texture, also 
for flowered fabrics, which are chiefly manu- 
factured by Mahomedan weavers. The Hast 
India Company had a warehouse for cloths 
at this place. The number of weavers’ houses 
-was estimated at 300. 

Dummoy.—One of the most ancient manu- 
facturing stations in the district. The inha- 
bitants are principally Hindus, and were 
estimated at 6,000 in number. This town 
furnished the greater part of the fine thread. 
used in the Dacca looms, and was more famed 
for this article than for its cloths. The num- 
ber of weavers’ houses was estimated at 400. 

TEETBADEE.—It is celebrated for the fine 
quality of the cotton grown in its vicinity, and 
for the manufacture of thin muslins. The num- 
ber of weavers’ houses was estimated at 200. 

JUNGLEBAREER.—It now belongs to the dis- 
trict of Mymensingh. It was at one time a 
populous manufacturing station. But at the 
time of Siraj-ud-dowla, 700 families deserted it 
in consequence of the oppression of the officers 
of that Nawab and settled in other parts of 
the country. f 

BAZITPUR.—It now forms a part of the 
district of Mymensingh. The cotton raised in 
the vicinity of these places was of a superior 
quality, and was celebrated for the muslins. 

KAPASIA.—It derives its name from kapas, 
i.¢., cotton. 

Besides these stations, there were several 
other places in this and the neighbouring 
districts, where the manufacture of cotton 
goods constituted the principal branch of 
industry. Muslins of several kinds were made 
in Moorapara, Baliapara and other villages 
on the banks of the Lukia, and mixed cotton 
and silk goods at Abdoollapur, in Vikrampur. 
Coarse fabrics were manufactured at Kalokopa 
in Dacca, Narainpur, Chandpur and Serampur 
in Tipperab. The three latter places were ma- 
nufacturing stations or aurangs, subordinate 
to Dacca factory, and supplied large quanti- 
ties of calicoes and inferior goods formerly 
exported to England by the Hast India Com- 
pany. 

The cotton, of which the fine Dacca muslins 
were made, was produced in the district. This 
Deshi cotton, which bad been cultivated from 
time immemorial, was generally known by the 
name of photee. Another variety of cotton 
was called bairaiti. At Dacca this latter 
variety of cotton having shorter and coarser 
fibres was considered inferior to the photee. 


+ Bolts’s Considerations on Indian Affairs, p. 104. 
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i Cotton was raised in different parts of the Ootton was sometimes cultivated on the 





district, but the photee or the finest kind, was 
grown only in certain localities along the banks 
of the Brahmaputra or its: branches and the 
Meghna. Speaking of the latter of these sites 
of cultivation, the Commercial Resident of 
Dacca in the year 1800, remarked :— 


“A tract of land extending from Feringybazar, 
twelve miles south-east of Dacca, along the banks of 
the sea, occupying a space of about forty miles in 
length and in some places as far as three in breadth, 
and situated in the parganuahs of Kidderpore, 
Bickrampur, Rajenagar, Cartickpore, Serampore and 
Edilpore is allowed to produce the finest cotton (kapas) 
grown in the Dacea province, and, I believe, I might 
add, in any part of the world, since no cotton that has 
yet been compared with it, whether the produce of 
India or of the islands of Mauritius or Bourbon, 
whose cotton is celebrated for its superior quality, 
has been found equal to it.” 


He attributed the superiority of the cotton 
raised here to the vicinity of this part of the 
province to the sea. The other sites of 
cultivation noticed by him were :—- 

“The banks of the Luckia from the Dulaseree river 
to a little above Roopgunge, about sixteen miles in 
length, and a few miles on the banks of the Brahma- 


x putra, north of the Dulaseree,” which together with 


the country abovementioned, “furnish the greater 
part of the kapas used in the Dacca province. Of the 
rest, some is grown in Buldecal, Bowal and Alephsing, 
and some imported from Boosna in the adjacent 
district of Rajeshye.” * 


Two crops were raised in the district, one in 
April and May and another in September and 
October. The former yielded the finest pro- 
duce. The land intended for this cultivation 
was generally laid down with rice before the 
rains, and the crop being reaped in October, 
the stubble was burned and the ground was 
prepared for the cotton. The seeds were kept 
With their woolon them during the rains; and 
in order to preserve them from damp, these 
were put into an earthen jar, smeared inside 
with ghee or oil—the vessel with its mouth 
closed up, being generally hung from the roof 
over the spot where fire was kindled. They 
were sown in November, in parallel rows avout 
a foot and a half apart, and at a distance of 
about four inches from eaclr other in the rows 
—each seed being moistened with water 
before it was dropped into the ground. In 
Vikrampur they were not unfrequently first 
sown in prepared soil, contained in large 
earthen pots, and were,’ after they had ger- 
minated, transplanted in rows in the open 
field. In April and May, the wool was 
picked from the pods, and afterwards the 
dry stems of the plants were rooted up. 


© Letter from the Commercial Resident of Dacca, tothe Board of 
Trade, Calcutta, dated November 30, 1800, 


same land for three years it succesion, 
the ground being allowed tc lie fallow 
during the fourth year, but the move common 
practice was to raise sesame (t:1 and rice 
alternately with it. The best growers of 
the cotton was the Barui caste. That part 
of the cotton fibre which adheres most to 
the seed yielded the finest th-ead. The 
average price of undressed cotton was three 
rupees per maund, The cultivaticn has de- 
clined with the manufactures of te district, 
and it behoves the inhabitants cf the dis- 
trict to revive the cultivation aad the in- 
dustry once again. 

Besides the indigenous cotton of the district 
two other kinds called Seronge end Bhoga 
were used. The former was impe»rted from 
Mirzapur (U. P.) in its dressed state. The 
Bhoga cotton grew on the Garrow, Tipperah 
and Chittagong hills. Formerly a consider- 
able quantity of cotton was imported into 
Dacca from Aracan, but since tae Burmese 
War in 1824, the trafficin it has entirely 
ceased; and the introduction of Imezlish yarn 
has excluded the others. 

Undressed cotton was and is sttl cleaned 
and prepared by the women whc spin the 
yarn. The wool adhering to the seeds was 
carded with the jaw-bone of tie boalee 
fish, the teeth of which, being small, re- 
curved and closely set, acted as @ ine comb. 
Then placing a small quantity of tle combed 
cotton upon a small flat board, mede of the 
wood of the chalta tree, and tien rolling 
an iron pin backwards and forwards upon 
it with the hands, they separated the fibres 
without crushing the seeds. Tie cotton 
was next teased with a small Land bow. 
The cotton having been reduced 3, the oper- 
ation of the bowing to a staze of light 
downy fleece, was spread out aid lapped 
round a thick wooden roller, ard on the 
removal of the latter instrument it vas pressed 
between two flat boards. It was next rolled 
round a piece of reed and Jastly was enveloped 
in the smooth and soft skin of tae cuchia 
fish in order to protect it from dust &c. 

All the fine thread was made by Hindu 
women. Dr. Cooke Taylor says that they 
have— 

“A delicacy of touch which apparently :ompensates 
for their want of muscular strength  seyond any 
nation on the face of the earth.” 


The finest thread wasspun by women, gene- 
rally under thirty years of age. Th spinning 
apparatus comprised the cylindr.cal roll of 
cotton (puni), a delicate iron or bamLoo spindle 
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(talcua),a piece of shell embedded in clay, upon 
which the takua turns and a little hollow 
stone containing chalk powder, to which 
the spinner occasionally applies her finger 
while spinning. Dryness of the air prevents 
the filaments of cotton from being suffi- 
ciently attenuated or elongated ; and is, there- 
fore, unfavourable to the spinning of fine yarn. 
A certain degree of moisture with a tem- 
perature of about 82 degrees is the condition 
of atmosphere best suited. The Dacca spin- 
ners work generally from early dawn to nine 
or ten in the morning and from three or four 
in the afternoon till after sunset. The finest 
yarn is Spun early in the morning; and when 
the air is dry, it is made over a shallow vessel 
of water, the evaporation supplying mois- 
ture to the cotton filaments, 

The standard quality of the yarn used 
inthe manufacture of the muslins formerly 
sent to the Oourt of Delhi is said to have 
been 150 haths (cubits) in length-to one 
ruttee in weight (about two grains troy}. 
The varn of 140 haths to a ruttee was used 
for the warp and 160 haths to a ruttee for 
the weft. At Sonargong, 175 cubitsto one 
ruttee was not uncommon. From one pound 
of cotton upwards of 250 miles of thread 
could have been produced. Speaking of this 
yarn Dr. Cooke Taylor remarks: — 

“It requires the assistance of the microscope to dis- 
cover that the sensitive fingers of the Hindoo spinner 
have failed to produce a thread equalin evenness 


and regularity to that wrought by the multitudinous 
rollers of a Manchester factory.” * 


The short fibres of the Dacca cotton are 
not well adapted to spinning by machinery; 
while, on the other hand, the long and more 
elastic fibres of the American cotton which 
are best suited to this process, cannot be 
made into fine yarn with the primitive spindle. 
The Dacca yarn is softer than mule twist; 
and it is generally admitted, that the fabrics 
made of it are more durable than muslins 
manufactured by machinery. The cotton 
which swells the least on bleaching is consi- 
dered by the weavers as the best. A spinner 
devoting the whole morning to the spindle 
can make about half atola weight (90 grains 
Troy) of fine thread ina month. This is con- 
sidered the maximum quantity. The price 
of the finest yarn was Rs. 8 per fola. 

The Bhoga cotton, which was used in the 
manufacture of thread for coarse fabrics was 
separated from the seeds by means of the 
churka. 

The loom used in weaving is very primi- 


© Handbook of Silk, Cotton, &., p. 155. 
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tive in structure. It is remarked in Rees’s 
Oyclopedia that— 

“In such looms as this are made those admirable 
muslins whose delicate texture: the Europeans can 
never equal with all their complicated machinery.” 

The yarn when delivered to the weaver, is 
wound on small pieces of reéd or made up 
in the form of small skeins. These are first 
steeped in water. Thenitisreeled. The warp 
thread is steeped for three days in water 
which is twice changed daily. On the fourth 
day skeins of a convenient size having been 
wound off, are steeped in water and tightly 
twisted between two sticks, and they are 
then exposed to the sun to dry. They are 
next untwisted and put into water mixed 
with fine charcoal powder, lamp-black or 


_ Soot scraped from the surface of an earthen 


cooking vessel. They are kept in this mixture 
for two days, then rinsed in clear water, 
wrung out, and hung in the shade to dry. 
Hach skein having been again reeled is steeped 
in water for one night and is next day opened 
up and spread over a flat board upon which it 
is smoothed with the hand and rubbed over 
witha paste madeof Khoi (fried paddy) and a> 
small quantity of lime mixed with water. From 
before the time of Manu rice has formed the 
basis of starch used in weaving in India. The 
yarn for the warp of striped or chequered 
fabrics is prepared by twisting a certain num- 
ber of threads together, viz., two for each 
Stripe of the doorea and four for that of the 
echarkhana muslin. The yarn for the woof is 
not prepared till two days previous to the 
commencement of weaving. A quantity suffi- 
cient for one day’s work is steeped in water 
for 24 hours, Next day itis rinsed and sized 
with paste. This process of preparing the 
yarn for the woof is continued daily until the 
cloth is finished. Warping is usually per- 
formed in a field or any open spot convenient 
for the work near the weaver’s house, 

The Indian loom is horizontal like that of 
the ancient Hgyptians. In working the loom 
the Hindu weaver possesses unrivalled skill. 
Deficient in physical strength and energy, he 
is, on the other hand, endowed with fine sen- 
sibility of touch and a nice perception of 
weight, and he possesses that singular com- 
mand of muscular action which enables himto . 
use his toes with almost as great effect as his : 
fingers in the exercise of his art. Orme 
Says :— 

“The rigid clumsy fingers of a European, would | 
scarcely be able to make a piece of canvass with the 
instruments which are all that an Indian employs in 
making a piece of cambric (muslin).” 
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The stretch of the warp in the loom seldom 
exceeds one yard in length and to prevent 
_its desiccation in very dry hot weather a brush 
made of a tuft of fibres of the nul plant smeared 
_ with mustard oil is occasionally drawn lightly 
| along its extended surface. When a portion 
of the cloth to the extent of 10 or 12 inches is 
finished, it is, in order to prevent it from 
‘being injured by insects, sprinkled with lime- 
water, and then rolled upon the cloth-beam. 
The time favourable for weaving is the morn- 
ing and evening hours and the best season is 
during the months of Ashar, Sraban, and 
Bhadra. In very dry hot weather it is some- 
times necessary, during the operation of weav- 
ing, to place beneath the extended yarns of 
the warp in the loom a few shallow vessels of 
water, the evaporation from which keeps 
the threads moist and prevents them from 
breaking. This practice has given rise to the 
erroneous notion that Dacca muslins are some- 
times woven under water. Dr. Ure says:— 
“On viewing the Indian yarn it is easy to see how 
from the want of cohesion it should require to be 
woven on sone occasions under water, in order to give 
_it support, as the anatomist developes flimsy textures 
“Iwhile afloat in the same medium.”* 
The time required for the manufacture of a 
piece of muslin of the usual dimensions—20 





— 


science how the living matter could 
be thinking matter, in other words, 
what difference there is between mind 
and matter. To many the notion was un- 
‘canny, how a form of matter, like salt or 


| YOR a long timeit was a great problem in 


it and see its chemical constituents, but we 
could not explain its consciousness. The 
weight of the brain was taken, the convolu- 
tions were examined, and when that was 
done, Professor Golfi came up with his resear- 
ches on nerves showing under miscroscopic 
examination the ramifications they had. 
Then there were two camps warring on the 
question, if nerves ever touched one another 
‘atall. But the examination shed light on one 
fact, namely, that sensation travels through 
nerves in something like a wave. Something 
like expansion and contraction goes on in 
nerves as well, and so it was concluded that 
there must be. some actual contact between 
*Ure’s Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain, vol. I, p. 46, 
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sugar, could feel and think. We could analyse: 
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yards by one yard—necessarily dep=nds upon 
the quality of the fabric and exzertness of 
the weaver,—the latter again dep:nds upon 
natural aptitude, heredity and constant prac- 
tice. About time the Commercial Resident 
states :-—— 

“Phe preparation of the tana or warp thread of a 
full piece of plain or striped cloth of the Dzcea station 
employs two men, according to the quclity of the 
thread, from ten to thirty days......... if of tne ordinary 
or middling plain assortment, from 10 is 15 days; if 
of the fine, twenty-—the superfine, thirz7—the fine- 
superfine from 40 to 45 and if the cloth be of the fine- 
superfine doorea or charkhana assortments, 30 days...... 
A half piece of mulmul khas or of Sirkcr Ali of the 
finest kind, costing from 70 to 80 Rupees, cannot be 
manufactured in less than 5 or 6 months.” 


In manufacturing figured (jamdani) fabrics, 
the weavers place the pattern d>awn upon 
paper below the warp and work according to 
the design. 

Mr. White says about good han=-weavers 
that— 

“There may be in the Glasgow district, 22., through- 
out Scotland, some 6 or 7 in the muslin Jepartment 


zeae ... andin the same line about Manchester, per- 
HapS ONC.....00 i 


(To be ceneluded.) 
- OHARU BANDYOPADHYAY. 
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nerves or it would be impossible for the nerve 
wave to travel. 

But what happened actually in the nerve, 
how finally its impulse stopped—nc light was 
thrown on this problem. Many vague and 
foolish theorizings were made. Son2 thought 
its motion resembled that of amceba, some 
compared it to an electric current, 3ome held 
that in some stages there was cont:auity and 
in others a break in nervous waves and so on, 
endless theories being started amd endless 
reasons given for their support. 

Finally, the nerve wave was meazured and 
the inference was drawn that is must be 
something like the electrical wave. and even 
a whisper was sounded that some day the 
world would find that nervous acticn, thought 
and consciousness, and electricity were one 
and the same. 

But still the cardinal question remained, 
what then is life? Isit to be Zefined in 
terms of water and ammonia, or in terms of 

{ White on Weaving, 1846, 
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some higher law which manifests itself in 
everything, in more or less obscure degree ? 
If the last distinction between living matter 
and dead could be struck down, it could be 
proved that the same physical laws that we 
discovered in the material world proved good 
in the realm of mind as well. Thus all the 
sciences could be knit together and seen in 
a great synthesis, a synthesis much'greater 
than what Herbert Spencer had attempted. 

Now it is Dr. Bose who is actually working 
out this great synthesis. In his two books, 
Response in the Living and the non-Living and 
Plant Response, he has furnished ample proofs 
of the truth of his theory, that everything 
respands to stimuli from outside. He first 
showed us that metals and plants had sen- 
sation and now he takes up Psychology trying 
to bridge over the Jast gulf between mind and 
matter. It need not be said. that he has 
thrown down the distinction between Psychi- 
cal phenomena and nervous phenomena, basing 
his theory on experiments, most of them being 
of a crucial character. We shall try here, to 
give our readers some idea of what he has 
done. 

It is universally known that nervous excita- 
tion is of two kinds, one exhibits it objective- 
ly by motile effect, as in efferent nerves, and 
the other subjectively, by sensation in the 
brain, as in afferent nerves. These nerves 
were thought to be of different natures, and 
no explanation was afforded by Psychologists 
as regards the changes they underwent, if 
there was any visible indication of them to be 
noticed in the nerve or not. The only thing 
we knew was that these changes induced 
by stimulus would cause some sensations or 
feelings. “But what is the characteristic 
change in the excitation that gives rise to 
two kinds of tone which the feelings possess, 
to pleasure and pain?” Such questions were 
never given any satisfactory answer to by 
_psychologists. 

Pleasure and pain were thought to be of 
opposed character, the one was ter med posi- 
tive and the other negative. These ‘tones’ 
of sensations, as they are called, were Suppos~ 
_ed to vary from positive to negative accord- 
ing to. the intensity of stimulus given. For ins- 
tanceza moderate light or a moderate sound 
is pleasurable, while an intense light or intense 
sound. is painful. But the nervous changes 
that accompanied these sensation-tones were 
not noticed. In this connection Dr. Bose has 
made some important investigations on nerves, 
showing that pleasure and pain are not merely 
psychical phenomena, to be understood and 
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explained from introspection, but they actual- — 
ly have a concomitant nervous expression. ‘He 
has shown that “a feeble stimulus applied to 
the nerve is transmitted as a pulse of expan- 
sion,” and he has designated it as the positive 
wave, it being of the nature of what he calls 
a “hydrostnutic disturbance.” Buta more in- 
tense stimulus, gives rise to, he says, “9, dis- 
turbance of opposite or negative Ste Mye! that is | 
to say a pulse of contraction.” 


The velocity with which this second wave was 
conducted was found to increase with the in 
tensity of the stimulus. When the stimulus was 
feeble, the positive wave was transmitted, but 
with stronger stimulus both positive and nega- 
tive were transmitted, but the negative being 
more intense, masked the positive. Thus, itis 
seen that the second wave is a complex one, as 
it is not purely negative but has a positive or 
pulse of expansion masked behind it, and if, in 
any way, the conductivity of the tissue upon 
which the latter depends for its propagation 
be diminished, the two might be separated, 
or even the negative might be suppressed. 
He'‘has shown these two nervous impulses of 
opposite signs by means of a delicate mechani-" 
cal method and not by the electrical method 
alone, which is less sensitive. 


It may be questioned here, if he has been 
able to trace this law in all the modifications 
of sensation, and we need not say that this he 
has done. He has arranged numerous experi- 
ments to support this law about nervous 
changes, 

The only law, dominant till now in psycho- 
logy, explaining this relation between stimu- 
lus and sensation, was that of Weber-Fechner. 
According to it the strength of stimulus must 
increase in geometrical ratio, in order that 
the intensity of the sensation may increase 
arithmetically. This law obviously assumes 
that the change of sensation is merely quanti- 
tative and not qualitative, and so Fechner 
supposed that this relation of quantity could 
not be dependent upon physiological factors, 
because it was certainly confounding why 
with the increase of stimulus there should not 
be more and more sensation in the nerve. 
QConsequently Fechner thought it to be an 
ultimate law, a law explaining the mysterious 
relation between body and soul. / 


The molecular theory, which Dr. Bose up- 
holds, is capable, he tries to prove “to explain 
not only fie quantitative relation between 
stimulus and sensation (which Fechner tried 
to explain) but the qualitative variation as 
well,” This is, as our readers will see, a new © 


ad ~. — 
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march altogether in this branch of physiologi- 
cal psychology. 

To demonstrate the truth of his theory, he 
has to do one thing: to dissociate the complex 
Sensation, known as negative but which, as he 
has Stated, contains within it a masked posi- 
tive. A priori, it seems true, because if 
Sensations are due to nervous impulses then 
any modification of any one of these impulses 
should modify the sensation that follows. 

' We need not dwell much upon how he has 
‘proved it, but we may roughly give some 
idea of his scheme to do it. 
Now, in order to point out what particulur 
relation exists between stimulus and sensa- 
tion, Dr. Bose has shown it as an expression of 
the peculiar charateristics of the molecular 
curve. He has shown this curve of response, 
in the nerve of animals,in plants and even 
metals, how, with féeble stimulus response is 
ipositive, and then this positive response 
reaches its climax and then it diminishes in 
amplitude and passes on into negative under 
increasing stimulation and soon, which will 
ibe quite unintelligible to readers without the 
curve figures actually got from experiments. 
‘The question of inhibition comes next. We 
know that by inhibition, as when we raise or 
‘lower the magnet in the galvanometer, we can 
‘vary the sensitiveness of its field indefinitely, 
‘similarly, we may take the brain as composed 
‘of many coils with many pairs of terminals, 
all receiving impulses from every part of the 
organism and the whole resulting in one gene- 
ral sensation of consciousness. Here, too, 
inhibition plays a mighty part. We can, as in 
the case of the galvanometer, by the action 
[of the will, produce expectation; we can 


;excite certain points and exalt the conduc- - 


_tivity of certain channels, and we can depress 
| other points and the conductivity of other 
channels. This is what the system of yoga 
professed todo actually in India. Dr. Bose 
_has himseli known of an instance in which the 
pulsation of the heart could be arrested and 
renewed again. We refused to believe in such 
things, simply because we did not know that 
_ these were actual facts, which could be proved 
scientifically that attention could be so con- 
centrated that all impulses from without 
could be thoroughly stopped. 
L. Along with this arrest of diverse impulses, 
another knotty problem comes up: how to 
dissociate the complex negative sensation, 
in other words, how to convert a sensation of 
, pleasure into one of pain and vice versa. 
We have seen that as the intensity of sti- 
mulation is increased, the response passes 
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from positive, through a point of brens:tion, 
into negative. This point bas beer 2a lel the 
“critical point,” and if, by any mean:, the 
curve be raised above it, sensatim wil be- 
come painful, and if lowered, will »secome 
pleasurable. 

Now for this exaltation or depzegsicn of 
excitability at will, we genera. 7 employ 
certain ansesthetic agents, but the L2s. means 


.is that of electrotonus. 


It is well-known that under tie ucrmal 
condition of a medium intensity of c_estromo- 
tive force, it is the kathode that eicite: and 
the anode that depresses. But -<cnder the 
action of a feeble electromotive foicr, these 
anodic and kathodic effects are rev3rszeu and 
their anode excites and kathode dezvexses. 

Dr. Bose has: demonstrated these gcncrali- 
zations by means of experiments carried out 
under various forms of stimulation. W: cuote 
only one of them. Taking the sensitive 2ack 
of the end joint of the human forefin:e1 as the 
receptive point “one electrode wes 1apnlied 
by means of a piece of cotton, mcistened in 
normal saline, and placed on the >e-eptive 
area, the second being ona different finger. 
After adjusting the intensity and ‘re jusncy 
of stimulus (this could be done by~imeans of 
an instrament invented by Dr. Bose tre sen- 
simeter) the receptive point was cmcde the 
kathode, the electromotive force en ployed 
being moderate. The resulting sens.tion was 
distinctly painful and continuous. Ey -evers- 
ing the current, the receptive ,oirt was 
made the anode, and the resulting -eL_sation 
was not only positive or soothing, brt also 
strikingly discontinuous.” 

Again, we have to consider the «ficcts in- 
duced by’ variation of conductivitr . tae two 
waves, positive and negative, are nit of the 
same velocity ; consequently if its coc: luctivity 
is inany way diminished, the complex sensa- 
tion will be found to be analysed. Isucnerous 
cases of paralysis are known in whic: tue loss 
of conductivity being very great, the yatient 
could handle burning coal without pam. 

After this, he has taken up the quassion of 
memory, considering it as an after erect of 
stimulus. The results of all these impor ant 
investigations will be published in tm form of 
a book ina very short time. It is rip >ssible 
to do justice to such a difficult sutjec in a 
brief article. We leave to our rez:le’s the 
task of looking carefully and closely in-o the 
process Dr. Bose has adopted to este >.ish his 
theory and to judge for themselves the vulue 
of his work. 

JAGADANANDA Roy, 
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MUSALMAN REPRESENTATION IN LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 


- quarters as to the desirability and ad- 
visability of some special provision for 
Musalman representation on the Imperial 
and the Provincial Legislative Oouncils as 
proposed in the recent resolution of the 
Government of India. There are people who 
think, and let us concede they think honestly, 
that any special provision for a section of 
the Indian community would be detrimental 
to the national interests inasmuch as they 
assume that the possibility of co-operation 
between the thus privileged and the non- 
privileged sections would be gone. There 
may be some reason to think so. Butif we 
calmly think over the whole situation we 
should also find that there is no possibility of 
a want of co-operation in those matters in 
which the interests are common, and for- 
tunately almost all the civic . and’ political 
interests of the Indians, be they Hindus, 
Musalmans or Christians, are identical. But 
admittedly the Indian Mohamedans who form 
an important community are backward in 
modern education. It is, therefore, not pos- 
sible for them just at this time and under the 
present circumstances to go hand in hand 
with their advanced brethren of the Hindu 
community, unless there is some ulterior force 
that may propel them in their march of life 
and thus gradually make them equal to their 
advanced compatriots. Any special provision 
meant to facilitate the onward movement of 
the Mohamedan community is the “ulterior 
force” without which the Musalmans will 
have to merge themselves into an overwhelm- 
ing majority and hold a permanently subordi- 
nate position, losing all distinction as an im- 
portant community. Naturally the probable 
loss af communal importance and individuality 
. is very distasteful to every thinking follower 
of the Islamic faith. 

Tc non-Moslems the very idea of some spe- 
cial provision for the Mussalmans may appear 
illegitimate. They may argue that Nature 
does not admit of any such thing and may, 
therefore, deprecate the idea on the principle 
of the “survival of the fittest.” They are, I 
am airaid, mistaken. Just as the observance 
of the principles of Free Trade is detrimental 
to the interests of the country where the 


ie are grave misgivings in certain 


industries are in their infancy and cannot, 
therefore, stand foreign competition and just 
as the building of a tariff wall against foreign 
imports is necessary for the protection of the 
infant industries of that country, as is at 
present necessary in India, so some sort of. 
special provision is indispensable to protect | 
an educationally “backward community from 
being obliterated under the sway of an ad- 
vanced one.* The idea of self-preservation is 
instinctive, and it would be deplorable if this 
idea were deprecated. There is nothing illegi- 
timate in this simple and at the same time 
nob_e aspiration. 

It may be argued that there is no diversity 
of interests between one Indian and another. 
In the majority of cases this is, of course, 
true. No doubt, politically and economically 
we are Indians first and Hindus or Mahomes 
dans next, and it would be unfortunate if wé 
lost sight of this patent fact. But it must at 
the same time be recognised that in spite of 
the identity of our civic and political interests 
there are other things between ourselves 
(Moslems and non-Moslems) in which there is 
move or less divergence of interests, or there 
are things which are of interest to one com- 
munity and of no interest toothérs. Between 
the members of the same religious community 
even some interests of one section are in con- 
flict with those of another. A living example. 
is that of the landlords and the tenants. The 
Bengal Tenancy Act had to be passed with 
due caution in order to safegurd the different 
interests of these two classes. I do not think 
anybody will come forward and say that the 
very fact that they are Indians makes all 
their interests identical. Then as to things 
that are of special interest to one community 
and of no interest to any other, I desire to 
quote from my personal knowledge an instance 
to show why the representation of special 
interests is necessary. At the last Calcutta 
Congress when the Wakf resolution was being 
moved, one Madras delegate asked another 
of the same province, both of whom were 

®“Tt is against the tendency that has become manifest in most 
other countries, and it is certainly an open question whether the bra- 
cing air of competition would not be a healthier atmosphere for the now 
rapidly awakening Mahomedan community, than the hot house culture 


that the Government seems so anxious to introduce.”—The -Indian 
Daily News. 
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of course Hindus, as to what the resolution 
was about. The latter replied, “It does not 
concern us, it concerns the Mohamedans 
only, and we need not pay any attention to it.” 
Nobody, of course, bears any grudge against 
the gentleman for speaking out his mind, for 
man is more or less selfish, and it.is scarcely 
possible for the average man to stretch his 
eye-sight beyond the range of self-interest. 
Incidents like this, though trifling, emphasise 
the necessity for the representation of special 
Interests. . 
Under these circumstances it is quite proper 
and legitimate that there should be some pro- 
vision for the representation of special 
interests on the Legislative Councils, and 
accordingly the proposal of the Government 
of India for such representation is appreciated 
by the entire Mohamedan commuuity. But, 
however much the principle is liked and appre- 
ciated by the Musulmans, they, at least a 
section of the.community, doubt the sincerity 
of the Government in sosuddenly recognising 
their just claim and special interests when 
the political atmosphere is so tempestuous. 
It may be a mere dodge played with a view to 
dissuade the community from joining the 
popular cause. Ifitbeso and if it produce 
the desired effect, then it must be considered 
as mischievous. But it cannot be productive 
of any mischief if we, Mussalmans, are not 
carried away by the idea that the Govern- 
ment is overflowing in kindness for us, and 
that we should not, therefore, do anything in 
furtherance of our national cause that may be 
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detestable to our alien masters, whcs2 rational 
interests and ours are quite conf 2tmg. It 
is hoped, however, that this dodge 7 it be 
any dodge at all, will not deter us ren mak- 
ing common cause with our advanced fellow- 
countrymen for the regeneraticu of our 
common motherland. 

As regards the methods which tae Govern- 
ment proposes to adopt for election o7s lection 
of representative men, I have not much ‘to 
say. In my humble opinion tke «lective 
system should be introduced as “argely as 
possible, and sycophancy should not ke a pass- 
port to those august bodies. 

One word more [desire to say .= tris con- 
nection, although that would not be, I am 
afraid, exactly relevant to the sub,zct I have 
taken up. In the course of the lengtht despatch 
the Government repeatedly says trar in all 
the Legistative Councils the officia. majority 
must be maintained. In that case tLe p-oposed 
reforms area mere sham. What is Lh-: use of 
the expansion of the Oouncils whan the 
people’s voice will be invariably diov ned in 
that of the alien bureaucracy ? TL= forward 
members of the Mussalmar com-murity are 
unable to be reconciled to any refc>ms short 
of self-government ora popular majority in 
the Legislative Councils and a s_b: tantial 
share in the Viceregal Executive Council. 
What they appreciate in the whole 1esolution 
is only the principle that important minorities 
should have proper representation on the 
Councils and the proposals for the ziszussion 
of the Budget; and nothing else. 

MUsIBUR LACMAN, 


THE STORY OF HIRA AND LAL 


cutter, who used to eke out a poor liveli- 

hood by daily bringing grass from the 

jungle, and selling it in the city for an 
anna or two. One day, as usual, he rose early 
in the morning, and went out of the town to 
cut grass. When he had cut a sufficient quan- 
tity to form a bundle of ten seers or so, behold, 
he found that he had forgotten behind the rope 
with which he used to bind it. The grief of 
the poor grass-cutter might well be imagined, 
for he was to lose all the labour of the day. 
As he was in deep despondency, his eye fell 
on something like a rope glittering in the sun 
afew pacesfrom him. He went to see, what 


ik a certain city, there lived a poor grass- 


it was, and when he came nearit, he Drnd that 
it was the carcase of a dead snake. 3c he was 
very glad to find the dead snake wheze-vith to 
bind the grass. So with the utmost =aserness, 
he picked it up, when lo,it wasn» more a 
dead snake, but a sparkling ruby, or ual, of the 
greatest value. The poor labourer was at 
first somewhat astonished, and frig¢ztened by 
this sudden metamorphosis, but sno over- 
coming the new feeling, he careful_y sied the 
ruby in his pagri or turban, ani returned 
home, when it was about dusk. ‘Thinking 
that such a beautiful thing (for be zsstred the 
poor-fellow did not know the valwe of the 
gem,) was fittest for the king, he ~eat next 
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morning to the palace, and presented it to the 
Raja. The king was very well pleased to get 
such a precious jewel, and paid him handsome- 
ly for it, so that the poor grass-cutter had no 
more necessity to cut grass for the remainder 
of his Hfe. 

The king taking the ruby, went into the 
zenana and,gave it to her beloved Rani. As 
soon as the queen took it up to admire its 
brilliancy how pleasantly was she surprised, 
when she found that it was no longer a ruby, 
but a very sweet baby just born! As the 
queen had no children of her own, she began 
to tend thie little baby with the greatest 
care and affection. And since it was a ruby, 
which was changed into a child, she called 
it by the name of Lal. As Lal began to 
crow in age and beauty, he exhibited all the 
signs of royalty and greatness. When he was 
of eight years of age, his father sent him toa 
school in which the princes and the princesses 
of the realm were taught. In that school there 
also read a very beautiful princess called Hira 
(or diamond). Lal and Hira soon became 
very intimate, and began to love each other, 
before they were very long together. Years 
passed and their childish love grew strong- 
er and stronger. At last the king, the 
father of Lal, heard about it, so he at once 
ordered him, at the risk of his displeasure, 
to cut off all connection with Hira. In the 
meantime Hira, having finished her education, 
was soon going to be married to a very power- 
ful Raja, who was old, one-eyed, and stooped 
in his gait. When the news of the approach- 
ing nuptials of Hira reached Lal, he became 
almost frantic with grief and disappointment. 
So one night he stole out of the palace, saddled 
a very swift horse, and rode to the kingdom of 
Hira’s father. When Lal reached the city, it 
was the day when the marriage. was fixed to 
be solemnised. The bride Hira came out of 
the palace accompanied by a long procession of 
gaily dressed persons, who marched with lights 
and drums through the well-decorated streets. 
Lal had posted himself at a conspicuous part 
of thestreet, and, aS soon as the procession 
reached the palace, Hira caught sight of him, 
and was very much pleased and knew her deli- 
verance was high. As the marriage procession 
proceeded, Lal found am opportunity to whis- 
per something in the ear of Hira. When the 
procession had reached a certain part of the 
city, and the people were absorbed in witness- 
ing the brilliant illumination and fireworks, 
or hearing the ravishing odes of the nautch- 
girls, Hira slipped away unperceived, and 
joined Lal, At once she put off her female 
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dress, and put on a male dress which Lal had 
with him, and which was of the same cut 
and colour as the one which he was wearing. 
When thus dressed no one could tell 
that Hira belonged to another sex, so com- 
pletely did the dress fit her; and as she was 
of the same appearance and height, the two 
seemed like twin brothers. Then Hira and 
Lal viding on two horses went out of the city 
and rode with the greatest speed possible. On 
and on they rode, and the hoofs of the spirited 
steeds gave out flashes of fire, and the woods 
began to ring with the clatter of their hoofs: 
but on and on they rode till the sun went 
down and the stars appeared in the sky. 

When it was dark and they had ridden 
sufficiently far from the city to elude all 
pursuit, they took their lodgings in a poor hut 
by the road side. There was an old woman liv- 
ing in that hut who bade the travellers welcome 
Now the hut belonged to two very powerful 
robbers, the husband and the son of the old 
woman, who had not yet returned from their 
nightly work, and the poor lovers had no idea 
of the danger to which they were to be ex- 
posed. Hira, being rather fatigued, laid 
herself down to rest, and the maid-servant of 
the old woman began to rub and press her legs 
and feet to induce sleep. As Hira was half- 
dozing and half-awake, she felt a drop of water 
fallon her leg, and on looking up saw that 
the maid-servant was weeping. Hira asked 
her the reason of her sorrow, on which the 
maid-servant wept more and more, and at last 
whispered out: “The house, in which you have 
taken shelter, belongs to two very cruel 
robkers ; they are out now on robbing, and will 
soon return and murder you both.” On hear- 
ing shis Hira at once jumped up, went to Lal 
and told him all about the house. Soon they 
bade adieu to the treacherous old woman, and 
riding on their horses rode forth in the dark. 
The hag made all efforts and excuses to stop 
them, now telling them about the darkness of 
the night, the lateness of the hour, and then 
enlarging upon the dangers of the road. But 
the lovers did not listen to her. So when she 
found that they would not return, she ran after 
them crying: “Two fat birds are flying away, 
two fat birds are flying away.” Her husband 
and son, who were just returning from their 
depredations heard her cry and understanding 
the signal, at once gave chase to the fleeing 
lovers. Lal, seeing that two men were. pur- 
suing them discharged an arrow, which pierced 
the heart of the robber’s son, and he fell down 
dead. On seeing this the father returned home 
vowing to wreak vengeance on Lal. In the 
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meantime Lal and Hira reached a serai where 
they stopped for the night. When it was day, 
they foundan old man sitting outside, who 
Offered himself to be their groom. Lal took him 
under his employment, and when thé morning 
had advanced, they rode forth on their jour- 
ney accompanied by the groom. When they 
had reached a lonely spot, the groom suddenly 
- gave Lal a strong blow, and cut off his head. 
After killing him, he went to Hira, and raised 
his sword to knock off her head too. But she 
pleaded very hard for her life, saying that 
she was not a man as she appeared from her 
dress, but was a woman, and that she was 
willing to marry him, if he spared her life. 
The groom was no other than the dead rob- 
ber’s father, and after some hesitation, he 
accepted the offer, and both began to return 
towards the hut. When they had riddena few 
minutes, Hira looked up towards the sky; and 
laughed loudly. This irritated the old robber 
who was of a morose temper and he sharply 
said, “ Olose thy teeth thou slut, why art thou 
laughing so?” But Hira, pointing tothe sky 
said: ‘Look up, look up, what a beautiful 
kite!” Assoonas the robber turned his face 
up towards the direction pointed out by her, 
she drew out her sword, andin the twinkling 
of an eye cut off the robber’s head, and, spit- 
ting on it, rode back to the place where was 
lying her dead lover. 
place, she raised a loud cry of lamentation 
over the dead body of Lal, and all the passers- 
by who passed by that road began to pity 
her. As luck would have it, there passed 
by that road the divinities Shiva and Par- 
vati, and seeing Hira weep so piteously, the 
latter asked Shiva, ‘“ Why is this girl weep- 
ing ?” . God Shiva replied,” Devi, if thou want 
to hear the reasons of every weeping maid, 
then thy heart would almost be broken by 
the tales of human misery. Devi, forbear to 
ask any question.” But Parvati was moved 
by Hira’s lamentations, and would not stir a 
step forward till she had forced him to tell her 
the reason of Hira’s grief, and to cureit. On 
being thus pressed Shiva told her of the death 
of Lal, and approaching Hira, he took the dis- 
membered pieces of Lal’s body and joining the 
head to the trunk glued them together with the 
blood taken out of his own divine veins; for the 
_ blood of the divinity being Amrita, Lal at once 
revived, and the happiness and gratitude of 
Hira knew no bounds. She fell flat on the 
ground before the deities and worshipped 
them. When she had arisen, the deities had 
vanished. 

Then Hira and Lal, riding on their steeds, 
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went forward. After travelling fo- many 
days they reached avery large ani populous 
city, and took their lodgings in an ian, where 
Lal leaving Hira behind went out to make 
some purchases. He entered a larve street, 
aud at every shop made some p.accaoase or 
other, and, giving the price, told <ba shop- 
keepers to keep the things in the. chcps as 
he would take them away on his return. So 
he went on from one shop to another. ard at 
every shop where he made any purtiases ad- 
vanced the money and went forward. At 
last he came to the end of the street where 
there was a betel-seller’s shop. ={5 went to 
the betel-seller, who was a sorceress, and 
asked for some betels. She said: “Come up, 
sweet lord, I will give as many as rou tike.” 
Lal, who did not know her chara:ter, went 
with her, where the wicked soresress en- 
chanted him into the form of a goa:. 

Here when Hira saw that he did not return, 
she went out in search of him. She es usual 
was dressed in the male attire. "Vuier she 
entered the same street in which ua had 
made purchases, and when she pass<d b> the 
shops, the merchants mistaking h=- for Lal, 
offered her the things purchased b> him. She 
answered she would take them on her 
return. Asshe went on, every shop-keeper 
offered her something, or other, and sie made 
the same reply. When she reachez: the shop 
of the betel-seller, that wicked sorc2ress told 
her nothing. Hira at once made a shrewd 
guess at the truth, that her Lal vas there. 
So she went to the betel-seller, anc asked for 
some betels. The sorceress repliel: “ Some 
up sweet lord, I will give you as mény a: you 
like.” “I am not so foolish as <te other,” 
said Hira, and went away. As she rus passing 
by a certain street, she saw thas un old 
woman was cooking some sweetireats, and 
was weeping and weeping all the while. Hira 
went up to her andasked: “Mother why are 
you cooking these sweetmeats, and whv are 
you weeping ?” The woman said:—‘‘ What do 
you ask, my child? It isa very sorrowfui tale. 
The king of the city has a daughter to whom 
every night a human victim is cflered. To- 
day itis the turn of my son to be sacrificed. 
These sweetmeats are for him exd I weep 
for him.” Hira said: “Do not ‘esp, good 
mother! I will go instead of thy sor to the 
terrible princess. Give me these svect whings 
to eat my fill.’ The old woman was btt too 
glad to find such a willing substitute, and 
gave Hira all the food prepared. When Hira 
had eaten to her satisfaction, sk= “ose and 
weut to the palace. She was soon concucted 
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hy the royal officers to the chamber of the 
princess, Hira, being in male attire, passed 
fora young gallant and was treated by the 
princess with all the show of love and kindness 
‘vith which she treated her victims. When 
Hira bad taken some refreshment, a priest 
was ushered in, who joined the two princesses 
in the nuptial tie. Then Hira and the princess 
retired to a private chamber. There a sudden 
change came over the princess who had 
appeared a moment before so meek and loving. 
She was foaming at the mouth, tearing her 
hair, and frightful to behold. Her eyes shot 
forth burning flashes, and shone like two live 
coals. She rolled on the ground, and writhed 
end blasphemed. At last her rage was some- 
what slackened, and the princess fell into a 
ceep swoon. ‘While she lay thus insensible, 
ker left thigh burst open, and a terrible black 
snake of the deadliest species issued out of 
iz. Assoon as the creature had completely 
come out of the thigh it darted towards Hira 
with a fearful hiss and great fury. Its forked 
tongue was frightful to behold. But Hira, 
though frightened, did not lose her presence 
of mind, and as the reptile approached to bite 
her, she cut off the snake’s head with a blow 
of her sharp-edged sword. Hira remained all 
tne night with the insensible princess and by 
ministrations brought her to her senses. Soon 
tne news reached the king that the snake, 
who had possessed his daughter so long, had 
been killed by a valiant youth, called Hira. 
The king was mighty well-pleased with this, 
and cailing up Hira asked her what reward 
sine would have. Hira asked.in return half an 
hour’s sovereignty over the city. The king 
giadly laid down his sceptre and crown, and 
placing Hira on the throne commanded all his 
officers to obey strictly whatever Hira ordered. 

When she ascended the thorne, the first 
taing she did was to send a crier into the city, 
who loudly proclaimed: “Let it be known 
to all that the king has ordered all citizens, 
male or female, young or old, to go before 
Eis Majesty with all their cattle, beasts, and 
birds immediately.” All rushed towards the 
palace, taking with them every living crea- 
ture which they possessed, and when they 
assembled before the king, and their names 
were read out, it appeared that the betel- 
seller was not amongst them. Officers at 
once ran to the house of the betel-seller and 
brought ber bound, with her goat and laid 
her before Hira.. As soon as the goat saw 
Hira, it ran towards her, and began to frisk 
and jump around her. Hira knew at once 
that it was Lal and asked the sorceress to 
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said: “Yes, my lord.” 
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sell it. The sorceress said: “Most puissant 
king, I have kept this goat for sacrificing to 
mother Kali in the coming new-moon day. 
It being a religious vow, your majesty’s most 
humble slave cannot sell the goat.” Hearing 
this Hira cried out: “Officers, bind that in- 
fernal sorceress, and let her be burned. at a 
slow fire.” Soon the officers of justice caught 
hold of her, and carried her to the place of 
execution and put her to death. Hira took 
possession of the goat, and by certain mantras, 
for she knew white magic, restored Lal to his 
human form, and acknowledged him before the 
whole assembly as her beloved husband: and 
putting off her male dress assumed the garb of 
her sex and went into the zenana. 

The princess was very much mortified at 
finding that Hira was no man. But she soon 
overcame her disappointment, and was mar-~ 
ried to Lal. Thus Lal began to live there and 
passed his days pleasantly in the love ‘and 
company of his two wives. ; 

One day the princess asked Hira: “ Dear 
sister, tell me what is the caste of our beloved 
husband Lal, for, though we know that he is 
the adopted son of a Raja, still some mystery 
hangs about his birth. As thou art his be- 
loved, so pray ask him this question.” Hira 
said: ‘What is the use of this knowledge to 
us? Aye we not happy in his love, and are 
we not basking in the sun-shine of his face ? 
What more do we require?” But the princess 
would not listen to all this, but insisted upon 
knowing the caste of her husband, and obliged 
Hira to promise solemnly that she would ques- 
tion Lal about this. So Hira, going up to Lal, 
asked him what was his caste. Lal was very 
much grieved at this, and sorrowiully said: 
“Dear Hira, do not ask me this; you shall 
regret having asked it.”. But Hira was bent 
upon knowing the truth. So Lal took her to 
a river, and coming to its edge, he said: “Do 
you still wish to know my caste?” Hira re- 
plied :—** Yes.” Then Lal entered the water 
up to his knees and repeated:—‘“ Are you 
still determined to know my caste?” Hira 
Then Lal proceeded 
deeper into the stream till it reached to his 
neck, and again asked :—“ Do you still wish to 
learn what ismmy caste ? It is not yet too late.” 
But Hira answered as before:—“ Yes, I do.” 
Then Lal entered deeper into the water, till 
his whole body was submerged and only a 
tuft of the hair of his head remained on the 
surface to mark the place where he was 
standing, and he asked from under the water, 
“Hira, are you still bent upon knowing my 
caste? Forbear; still there is time, or you 
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‘will ruin the whole of your life.” And the 
voice of Lal, from under the stream, sounded 
hollow and strange as if he had already become 
the denizen of another world. But Hira’s 
resolution did not waver, and she answered :-— 
“T do.” No sooner had the words been uttered 
than even the tuft of hair disappeared, and 
behold, in the place where a moment before 
Lal was seen and heard standing, there floated 
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a large black snake. It remained visille for 
afew seconds, and then suddenly vanished. 
Hira waited and waited for tbe re appear- 
ance of Lal, but no Lal did she see again, 
and loud and piercing was the ery wnieh she 
gave forth when sbe realized the =xtsnt of 
her misfortunes, and cursed and wept for the 
remainder of her life the folly of he> =mper- 
tinent curiosity. 

SHAIKE CHILLI. 
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liament of Great Britain admitted the 

claims of India to that measure of 

political liberty to which its own peo- 
ple under its own constitution and traditions 
were entitled. It was declared by the Act 
of 1833 that there was to be no ruling caste 
in India.- In those days British statesmen 
were actuated by the highest ideals in their 
conception of Britain’s mission in India. The 
memorable words of Macaulay are inscribed 
in indelible characters on the hearts of the 
people, and will never be effaced off the pages 
of their history. The British rulers of India 
claim that they rule India on principles of the 
highest wisdom and benevolence; they have 
introduced into India order and peace, just 
laws, a system of liberal education, facilities 
of communication; freedom of the press and 
of public criticism. 
their rule the Indian people enjvy more 
liberty than most of the nations on theface 
of the world. Their rule has made them de- 
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sire all the privileges of full citizens, and the. 


people themselves have no doubt that they 


are capable of exercising them to their best 


advantage. 


“To have found a people suuk in the er depths 
of misery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to 
have made them desirous and capable of all the privi- 
leges of citizens would indeed be a title to giery—ak 
our own.” 

So said Macaulay. Sir John Molcolm said :— 

“Weare not warranted by the history of India or by 

he history of any nation in the world, in reckoning on 
the possibility of preserving an Empire of such a mag- 
nitude by a system which excludes, as our rule does, 
the natives from every station of high rank and honour- 
able ambition.” 


Other contemporaries of Macaulay, like 
Lord Lansdowne, entertained the same ideal of 
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Britain’s duty in India. Even in later years, 
British statesmen and administrators admitted 
the impossibility of a despotic form of Govern- 
ment being the permanent character of the 
political relation between the two ecuntries. 
Sir William Hunter, for instance, said :— 

“T cannot believe that a people numberii ¢ ore-sixth 
of the whole inhabitants of the globe and wLoss aspi- 
rations have been nourished from their ear: ess youth 
on the strong food of English liberty can le perma- 
nently denied a voice in the government of their 
country. { donot believe that races into wiom we 
have instilled the maxim of “no taxation witLout re- 
presentation” as the fundamental right ofa people 
ean be permanently excluded from a ska‘e in the 
management of their finances.” 


Such were the ideals and princi: ec that 
swayed the British statesmen’s contuption of 
the destiny which India was to fulfil Ladsr the 
benevolent dominion of their country. In fact 
during all the years that they were 2ngaged 
in strengthening the foundation of <reir rule, 
in consolidating its supremacy and parfscting 
the machinery of government, British ctates- 
men did not hesitate to admit that England’s 
duty in India was, and its claim fc> 3upre- 
macy rested in its continuous endezvcur to 
educate and train the people so as = enable 
them to govern themselves, In the rear 1833 
and during the many years that olowed, 
at a time when the Indian people wore in 
their educational and political infancy. when 
they did not and could not know che real 
nature of their political condition nor its 
future developments, when they had not 
uttered a word to complain of their disabili- 
ties or to demand any rights or clange of 
policy, the British statesmen, of thei: own 
instinct of freedom and justice, and from their 
sense of duty to the millions of their Indian 
fellow-subjects, declared before God and man 
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that the policy of their rule in India would be 
a policy of righteousness and justice and of 
the advancement of humanity. When that 
“noble” clause in the Act of 1833 declared 
that “no native of India of the said territories 
nor any natural born subject of his majesty 
resident therein, shall, by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent orany of them, 
be disabled from holding any place, office or 
employment under the said company,” it did 
not refer merely to the employment of Indians 
in various administrative offices, but also re- 
ferred to positions which would enable Indians 
to exercise a share in the direction of the 
affairs of their country. The mere employ- 
ment of a few Indians of distinction in the 
higher appointments of the public service 
would not bring about the social and political 
elevation of a great community. With refer- 
ence to this very enactment, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne commented as follows on its true 
scops and object :— 

“ He was sure that their Lordships would feel, as 
he indeed felt, that their only justification before God 
and Providence for the great and unprecedented domi- 
nion that they exercised in India was in the happiness 
which they communicated to the subjects under their 
rule and in proving to the world at large, and to the 
inhabitants of Hindustan, that the inheritance of 
Akbar (the wisest and most beneficent of Muhamedan 
princes) had not fallen into unworthy or degenerate 
hands....... He was confident that the strength of the 
government would be increased by the happiness of 
the people over whom it presided, and by the attach- 
ment of those nations to it.” 

Such happiness and such attachment are 
not possible by a few well paid and responsible 
offices being conferred on Indians, but can be 
secured only by the expansion of popular 


liberties and by the elevation of the bulk of 


the people. 

These noble sentiments lasted even after 
the Mutiny. The Queen’s Proclamation re- 
affirmed them and enunciated principles of 
administration in harmony withthem. But as 
the task of consolidating the Empire reached 
completion, a change came over them and 
latterly sentiments and principles different 
from those above referred to have become 
common. In no utterances of British states- 
men and in none of the State documents of 
later times do we come across words indicat- 


ing the ideals and conceptions which distin- - 


guished them in the first half of the 19th Cen- 
tury. Solong asthe political future of India 
was in a nebulous state, a matter more or less 
ofsentimental speculation, British statesmen 
were full of benevolence and philanthrophy. 
regarding India’s destiny under British rule. 
But as the nebulous state has disappeared 
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aud the outlines of India’s future become 
more and more tangible and definite, a different 
attitude has become manifest. So long ago 
as 1818 the Marquis of Hastings wrote in his 
private journal that “atime not very remote 
will arrive when England will, on sound prin- 
ciples of policy, wish to relinquish the domina- 
tion which she has gradually and unintention- 
ally assumed over this country, and from 
which she cannot at present recede.” The 
italics are mine. He added :— 

“Tn that hour, it would be the proudest boast and 
most delightful reflection that she had used her sover- 
eignty towards enlightening her temporary subjects, 
soas to enable the native communities to walk alone 
in the path of justice and to maintain with probity 
towards their benefactors that commercial intercourse 
in which we should then find a solid interest.” 


The statesmen of the more early times were 
not afraid of India acquiring Swaraj or auto- 
nomy, but regarded asa sufficient compen- 
sation for all her benevolent and noble service 
to India in the regeneration and elevation of 
her people, the benefits she would derive from 
the free and friendly commercial intercourse 
between these two countries. What a contrast 
between these statesmen and Mr. Morley who 
declaredin Parliament that as far as his imagi- 
nation could pierce into the future the Govern- 
ment of India would be personal and absolute 
and that ifat any time the Government of 
India were transferred to Indians, that huge 
machinery would break to pieces in their hands 
within a week! Has British statesmanship 
deteriorated within these 50 years? Is it no 
longer capable of high ideals of disinterested, 
benevolent and far-Seeing effort, which distin- 
guished the authors of the Act of 1833 and their 
contemporaries? Or has the exploitation of 
India’s wealth been so successful as to have 
whetted the greed of the British nation and 
made it incapable of foregoing immediate gain 
in view toa much larger and more honourable 
gain in the future? India has now become so 
thoroughly impoverished that Britain’s trade 
with her is not one-tenth as paying as it might 
be. If the Indian people were to buy one pound 
sterling per head instead of 2sh.6 d. as Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji has pointed out repeatedly, 
Great Britain would accumulate many millions 
more of Indian money than she does now, and 
India too, if she governs herself, free from 
that colossal material and moral drain she is < 
subject to in consequence of her subjection to 
an absentee foreign government, would sell 
more of her manufactures and agricultural 
produce as well as buy more from Great Bri- 
tain and other countries. We cannot but 
think that the successful competition of 


America, Germany and other countries and 
their gradual ousting of England from the chief 

markets of the world, has demoralised her 
statesmen and politicians, who no longer dare 
contemplate atime when England will relin- 
-quish her political domination and be content 
‘with that “solid interest,” as the Marquis of 
| Hastings said, which she would find then in 
her commer cial intercourse with this country. 
To have educated and trained the people so 
as to make them fit for Swaraj and to have 
voluntarily and freely granted it would be the 
highest pride and boast of Hngland, said 
Hastings and Macaulay. But if she does not 
do so, if, in spite of the fitness of the people 
for alarge measure of self-government and 
in spite of their unanimous and strong demand 
for it, England refuses to move and resorts to 
clumsy devices to keep them from that noble 
consummation, and uU, ultimately circumstan- 
ces should so transpire as to make Hngland 
grant to coercion what she has refused to 
statesmanship, the commercial intercourse 
between England and India would be anything 
but free or friendly. 

That the present move of the Government 
isa clumsy device to deprive the Indian people 
of their legitimate rights there can be little 
doubt. The Government of India since the 
talk of reform came into vogue, have repeat- 
edly emphasised the fact that the matter was 
taken up by them of their own initiative and 
that it was only their proposals that Mr. Mor- 
ley approved in his Budget speech in the House 
of Commons. When these proposals were sub- 
mitted to Mr. Morley, Lord Minto and he 
had been in office only for afew weeks, and 
the public may now be curious to know what 
induced Lord Minto to take up a matter of this 
moment so soon after he was installed. It 
could not have been a keen desire on the part 
of his bureaucratic councillors to enlarge the 
constitution of the Government and transfer 
to the people a part of their monopoly; and 
Lord Ourzon had declared a few days before 
Lord Minto assumed his office that it was not 
in the field of political reform that the salvation 
of India should be sought. What could have 
induced Lord Minto to initiate a line of action 
So opposed to the expressed declaration of 
his predecessor ? It is true that the present 
unrest had commenced when Lord Minto 
arrived. He did not succeed, as Mr. Morley 
said,to a haven of peace. Could it be then 
that Lord Minto and his advisers were moved 
by a desire to allay the unrest by constitution- 
al reforms? This is, however, not likely; 
because the unrest, in the opinion of the 






































officials, is the work of a section cf the 
educated classes, whom the propose: reforms, 
far from conciliating, are calculated tc render 
more captious and discontented. Jucgin= from 
the tenor of the observations throtghcut the 
Resolution regarding the educated classes, 
Government’s attitude towards thes2 elasses 
is not one of sympathy or confidence; on the 
other hand Mr. Morley and Lord Mirtc seem 
to share fully in the Anglo-Indian avsrsion to 
them and regard them as a dangerous clement 
in society. In their opinion the 3o01ndest 
solution of the problem is to be ivand in 
supplying the requisite counterpoise tc their 
excessive influence by creating an elditional 
electorate recruited from the Jerded and 
monied classes. Thus it seems to be s2ife to 
assume that the chief object in view _1 mnitiat- 
ing the present changes is ‘to counteract the 
excessive influence of the educatec classes, 
the lawyers, the schoolmasters aad other 
professional men. 


In fact, the whole spirit of the prop»sals is 
in consonance with the spirit of some of the 
most important measures of Lorc “Curzon, 
who in his University reform ard .n the 
partition of Bengal was actuated ky h-s anti- 
pathy to the Babus. Antipathy to tae Babus 
has produced a corresponding sympathy with 
the non-Babu classes, for the landed aristo- 
cracy, for. the smaller landholders acd *or the 
mercantile and trading communizies. The 
Government of India are satisfied inat no 
scheme of “Constitutional reform” would 
meet the real requirements of the Fresent 
time which did not make adequate dr vision 
for the representation of these varic ts classes. 
These latter as well as the Babu class will be 
represented in the councils, but it is carefully 
provided that this enlarged representation car-_ 
ries with it no corresponding enlarged power 
of direct control over the decisions 2: Sovern- 
ment. No surrender or making over of the 
paramount British power in India, 2e diminu- 
tion in the absolute authority of the Szrecutive 
Government, is contemplated, no arproach 
whatever to the principle of “no taxation 
without representation” isto be mede. The 
representation is to be nominal e126 2ccom- 
panied by no corresponding power vested in 
the representatives. The proposals 1>* made, 
it is observed, 


“ pepresent a considerable advance in «he cirection 
of bringing all classes of the people into Ae rela- 
tions with the Government and its officers. \and of 
increasing the opportunities of making knowh their 
feelings and wishes in respect of the acninistrative 
and legislative questions. The classes waiith* a be 
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enabled under the present scheme, to take a more 
effective part in shaping the action of the Government 
may reasonably look forward as the necessary out- 
come of the measures now in contemplation, to a larg- 
er share in the actual work of administration and 
more extensive employment in the higher offices of 
the State. Besides enlarging the bounds of represent- 
ation. another object is aimed at, namely, more reli- 
able means of communication between the rulers and 
the ruled, a free and close consultation between 
the Government and the people.” 


The expansion of the Legislative Councils, 
it is said, will secure a larger public share in 
the actual work of the administration, and 
the Advisory Councils of Notables will supply 
the desired means of “confidential and inti- 
mate consultation ” with the people. We 
shall see below how far these two measures 
are calculated to realise their respective 
objects. 

That the Imperial Advisory Council and its 
Provincial counterparts will produce the 
effect attributed to them is a dream. It is 
surprising how Lord Mintoand his Advisors 
could have come to entertain such a notion. 
It is said that these advisory councils would 
be in accordance with the best traditions 
of the Oriental polity. These have always 
recognised that the sovereign, however 
absolute, should make it his business to 
consult competent advisors and should exer- 
cise his rule in accordance with what after 
such consultation he deems to be the best 
mind of the people. But who were the compe- 
tent advisers of the oriental sovereign? 
They certainly were not the ruling chiefs and 
territorial magnates in remote parts of the 
country. Oriental sovereigns used to employ 
special officers as spies on provincial rulers 
and also reporters of public opinion. But 
whatever may be the traditions of oriental 
polity the idea of the British Government ex- 
ploring the traditions of orienta] polity for 
materials to shape political institutions in the 
twentieth century, is, to say the least, grot- 
esque. The British Indian polity has neither 
been founded nor shaped on oriental principles 
or models and why in this particular instance, 
these should be pressed into service, we do not 
gee. It is the principles and models of the mo- 
lern times rather than those of medieval India 
shat inspire and guide the British rulers of 
India, and none of these warrant the responsi- 
sle rulers setting aside the direct representa- 
tives of the different sections of the people 
and investing ruling chiefs and territorial 
magnates with the privilege of representing 
nll classes, including the labouring and indus- 
wrial classes. Say the Government of India ;— 
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‘What appears to be needed, is an Imperial Ad- 
visory Council of sufficient size and weight to repre- 
sent the views of the hereditary leaders of the 
people both in British India and in the principal Native 
States to be consulted by the Governor-General 
either individually or collectively or by means of 
Committees appointed from among their number on 
questions of sufficient moment and eall for their advice 
and to be used by him not only to draw out opinion on 
measures in contemplation, but also what is hardly 
of less importance as an agency for the diffusion of 
correct information upon the acts, intentions and 
objects of Government.” 

It would also serve, the Government be- 
lieve, asa means of free and close consultation 
between Government and the people. Vain 
delusion! Neither the Imperial Advisory 
Council nor the corresponding Provincial 


. bodies will do any such thing. How do the 


Government make out that the ruling chiefs 
anc territorial magnates are the leaders of 
the people or they will serve as a means of: 
confidential and intimate consultation be- 
tween the Government and the people? How 
can they be supposed to know more of the 
people, of any class of them, of the toiling 
mil_ions, than the classes that now voice forth 
public opinion in the press, on the platform, 
and in the Councils of Government ? Have 
“notables” like the Maharaja of Bobbili, or of 
Cosch Behar more opportunities of mixing: 
with the people and getting into contact with 
their mind and heart? Will the man in the 
street, the coolie in the market or the ryot 
at his plough, speak more freely and with 
greater confidence to them than they will 
do to the educated men of the middle class 
whom they recognise amidst themselves, 
whom they are familiar with, whom they 
know to be in sympathy with them and to be 
working for them? Do the class of notables 
that Lord Minto hasin view ever take an 
interest in public affairs, move with the peo- 
ple to know their wants and wishes, and study 
pubic questions? Have they ever worked 
for she people, shown sympathy with them 
or upheld their interests against official, 
encroachment ? Their ambition is to win 
official favour and add titles to their names. 
Oan Lord Minto or any official honestly say 
that in the Councils of Government it is from 
the nominated notables that the best advice 
is obtained ? When Lord Lamington recently 
acknowledged the valuable service rendered 
by the non-official members of his Council,‘ 
when successive Viceroys and provincial 
Governors did the same, they did not refer 
to the notables but to men like Mehta and 
Gokhale. Their loyalty prevents them—they 
are not ashamed to say—from taking part in 
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political movements. But have they taken 
part in other public movements, those for 
social or industrial or religious reform ? Have 
they done anything to encourage our arts or 
literature? Do they endow public charities 
as their ancestors used to do? To court the 
company and good-will of the European offi- 
cial, to enjoy the flattery of favourites, and to 
revel in the pleasures of the Zenana—this is 
their ambition in life. The aristocracy of 
India were never in her history a hereditary 
estate of the realm, and on the advent of the 
British they were ignored and the educated 
classes were preferred as a medium of touch 
with the people so far as such touch was 
desired. Are the “notables,” the aristocracy, 
the titled men and the title-hunting men—are 
these recognized in other countries as the 
best exponents of public opinion? Are they so 
recognized in England? If they were, why 
should the House of Commons be in constant 
friction with the House of Lords which it 
wants either to mend or end? Mr. Morley 
would be the last man to regard a Duke or a 
Lord as the best exponent of the working 
man’s grievances. 
regard to India? Surely, he has one con- 
science for England and another for this 
country. és 

These councils will be a similar failure as an 
agency for the diffusion of correct information 
upon the acts, intentions and objects of 
Government. They will fail because they 
have no touch with the people, more especially 
with those classes among whom it is Govern- 
ment’s particular concern to see correct in- 
formation ciffused. We cannot imagine a single 
means by which the ruling chiefs and terri- 
torial magnates will be able to communicate 
to the masses the knowledge of which they 
may be in possession. Will they disclose it at 
+heir Durbars, will they address public meet- 
_ /gs or write in the papers? Most of them 

do not even know their own subjects or 
tenants; they do not acquaint themselves 
with the condition of their estates; and have 
hardly any knowledge of the various questions 
engaging the public mind from time to time. 
According to the Resolution the consultation 
is to be cofidential and the proceedings of the 
Oouncils are not to be published. Will the mem- 
bers of the Council in their individual capacity 
have the privilege of divulging the purport 
and the conclusions of these confidential and 
private consultations ? Or, if they gave out 
to such personsas they might come into con- 
tact with the general impressions they might 
receive from confidential communications with 


~ Governor-General. 


Why should he do so in. 


the Governor-General or with the S3cetaries 
of Government, such a course wouln be prac- 
tically useless; because the public ‘orns its 
judgment of the policy and motives a the 
Government with reference to pzr:.cular 
measures. 

The Advisory Oouncils will heve nec legal 
footing and no place in the regiltear zonsti- 
tution of Government. Their ex:isteace will 
be due entirely tothe will and pleasuze of the 
They will or wll 30t be 
consulted as he may choose; the op .ninns they 
may offer individually or in a commizsee or 
ata meeting, will not be publishea bzt will 
remain confidential, Unless the Government 
choose to publish the opinions, the prkiic will 
have no’‘means of knowing them. Under such 
circumstances, how do the Goverment pro- 
pose to save the councils or their iacividual 
members from vague public criticism sor from 
misrepresentation? Nor is an -:ncucement 
provided for them to study public cusstions, 
The sort of questions on which tk3ir cpinions 
will be asked is not defined, and they} may not 
be consulted at all from year’s end tc year’s 
end or for years together. A Visaiey like 
Lord Curzon who had no regard for the opi- 
nion of others, may not think if worth his 
while or may deem it inconvenient to consult 
them. -Ordinarily, no advice sretzitously 
offered or supported by no pressure Dehind, 
generally receives regard. A. bcdr, with no 
legislative recognition, vested with ac formal 
powers of any sort and empowerec to deal 
with only such sujects as may te specifically 
referred to them:-by the Viceroy, wi: suffer 
from want of nourishment and is bound to 
die eventually of inanition. Rulin> cliefs and 
territorial magnates, possessing more than 
average ablity and knowledge will consider 
their distinction as Imperial Cozucizors as 
a sham and mockery, while others with less 
than average ability and knowledz= will shed 
little light on questions of impcrtance and 
command no confidence. It is uniitelligible 
how the institution of a body like =Ins could 
have been thought of as a serious measure of 
reform, and how so much imporzance shoulc 
be attached to it. 

There are two courses open te fhe (iovern- 
ment if they really want the c)-cperation o° 
the aristocratic classes in the Government o° 
the country. The Ruling Ohiefs exc fe~ritoria. 
magnates, and other notables, mer be given 
direct representation in the Eixpe-ced Uegisla- 
tive Councils, so that all classes cf feaple mar 
take a joint part in legislation; or tiey may 
be constituted into a separate branch of the 
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Legislature with functions similar to those of 
the ordinary councils. The utility of such a 
Second chamber will be almost the same as 
that of the House of Lords. It will represent 
the more conservative element of the public 
and act as a counterpoise to the more progres- 
sive tendencies of those now represented in the 
Leg‘slative Councils as constituted at present. 
The former course would be better than the 
latter. The undiminished authority of the 
executive furnish all the necessary safeguards 
against the effects of deliberations of an ultra 
radical or revolutionary nature, and so long 
as thas is_so, no second and conservative 
chamber is needed. No council whose constitu- 
tion contains no guarantee for full debate and 
publicity, can be of use for any purpose of a 
free and constitutional form of Government. 

For its own purpose, the Indian bureaucracy 
magnifies the political importance of the 
Indian Aristocracy. The Indian Aristocracy is 
not a national institution, a political power 
in the State as the British Aristocracy has 
beeu for centuries. The latter have always 
taken an active and leading part in public 
dutiss. Eiven when the Barons were the only 
political power in the State, they felt their 
vocatior as a national corporation to defend 
the rights and guard the freedom of the nation 
in the general interests of the public. The 
English nobility have always taken an active 
and leading part in public duties. Their very 
education is permeated with the spirit of 
political freedom and personal independence. 
Party politics, their work as justices of the 
peace, their share in elections, in the county 
administration and in juries, their voluntary 
societies and contributions for public purposes 
--all these forms of activity, keep them in 
touch with the life of the people and train 
them in the duties of self-government and 
patriotic services. A constant supply of new 
and really aristocratic forces saved the Eng- 
lish aristocracy from the danger of stagnation 
and incapacity. The ablest and most gifted 
men in the nation can look forward to raising 
themselves and their families by their public 
service to the sunny heights of political life. 
Looked at as a whole, the characteristics of 
the Emglish aristocracy have enabled them 
to perpstute their important position in 
the constitution. It alone has preserved its 
existzuce almost undisputed and continues 
to occupy a useful and brilliant place in the 
constitution, while in every continental coun- 
try the aristocracy have either entirely 
disappeared, or maintain only a struggling and 
precerious existence.* 
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What a contrast between the English aris- 
tocracy and the so-called aristocracy of 
India ! Neither in ancient times nor in modern 
days has the aristocracy of India been the 
ploneers or initiators of great changes. No 
social, moral or religious reform can be 
traced to the public spirit of this class. The 
class that corresponds to the aristocracy of 
Western countries consisted of the local 
chie“s who owed military allegiance toa com- 
mon suzerain and who were absolute rulers 
within their own estates. They did not forma 
constitutional part, or organised estate in the 
realm. They have left behind them no tradi- 
tions of social or political effort that aimed 
at common good, at the redress of common 
grievences, resistance to political oppression, 
or any results calculated to fit their modern 
representatives to lead a united people aspir- 
ing ior political regeneration under modern 
conditions. Nor have they had, since the es- 
tablishment of British supremacy the same 
opportunities and the same training that have 
enabled the educated middle classes to evolve 
a sense of nationality and to nurse its matur- 
ity and ultimate fruition. Four main classes 
are distinguished in the constitution of the 
modern state. The class which exercises 
public authority, witha superior position over 
all other classes is at the head of the State; 
there is then the aristocratic class, which 
occupies a middle position bet ween the govern- 
ing class and the nation at large. The “ third 
estate ’ is the class of educated citizens in 
town and country, the middle class proper; 
the fourth estate is the people including the 
lower class of citizens; the great mass of the 
working classes. Against this natural division, 
the Government of India would ignore the 
third estate and put the aristocracy in juxta- 
position with the industrial and agricul- 
tural classes. Though the educated middle 
classes are distinct from the working classes 
who make out their livelihood by their muscle 
rather than by their brain, as well as from 
the aristocracy, still they are a more fluid 
section of the people than the aristocracy; 
the margin between the educated classes and 
the classes below them is less marked and 


more changeable than that between the . 


same and the aristocracy. The Government 
of India’s attempt to exploit the so-called 
aristocracy to put down the growing influence 
of the educated middle classes and indirectly 
to perpetuate the ascendancy of an alien class 
is opposed to the whole spirit of the modern 
civilisation. If the end of a well organised 
* Theory of State by Bluntschli. 
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and efficient State is to promote the happi- 
ness of the people, it is the people that must 
be inspired with fresh hopes and braced by 
fresh activities. 

‘To produce a state of things in which the physical 
uivantages of civilised lifecan exist ina high degree, 
ihe stimulus of increasing comforts and constantly 
slevated desires must have been felt by the millions ; 
since itis not in the power of a few individuals to 
create that wide demand for useful and ingeneous 
applications, which alone can lead to great and rapid 
Improvements, unless backed by that arising from 
she speedy diffusion of the same. advantages among 
she mass of mankind.” * 

But the Government of India have always 
been afraid of a troublesome bourgeoisie forcing 
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their exceedingly slow pace c: srogyress, 
almost amounting to stagnation. ut it has 
come to stay and will not allow :-sef to be 
shunted into a position of impotenze cr help- 
lessness. Are the Government sur> ihat the 
aristocracy, the mercantile and tracing classes, 
even the Mahomedans themselves, will not 
one day see the essential unity o° the inter- 
ests of the various divisions and mak3 common 
cause against an alien bureaucracy which has 
no special attachment to one or zxncther of 
these divisions, but is only playirzg the Im- 
perial game of divide and rule ? 


G. SUBRAMANLa« FYER. 
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(From the Persian.) 


§ 47.—Shivaji’s contest with the 
Abyssinians. 


Rairi (=Raigarh) at first belonged to the 
Nizamshahi Kokan. Then Shah Jahan con- 
quered it and gave it to Adil Shah in exchange 
for some Bijapur territory that was annexed. 
An Afghan named Fatih Khan governed the 
district of Kokan for Bijapur, his seat being 
the fort Danda Rajpur, which stands half on 
landand half in water. The strong fort of 
Janjira stood on an island in the ocean, at 
gunshot distance from Danda Rajpur. When 
the enemy invaded the district, the faujdar 
of the place took refuge in Janjira. 

Shiva, after making Rairi—40 miles from 
Danda Rajpur,—his seat and abode, quickly 


seized seven other forts, large and small, 


in the neighbourhood, and set his heart on 
taking Danda Rajpur. Fatih ithan, in fear 
of Shiva’s power; evacuated it and fled to 
the Janjira island. Shiva, wishing to capture 
the last-named place too, pressed Fatih Khan 
very hard. The Khan wanted to surrender 
the fort to the enemy after receiving promise 
of life and safe-conduct. But he had three 
Abyssinian slaves,—Siddi Sambal, Siddi Yaqut, 
and Siddi Khairiyat, each of whom had 10 
armed Abyssinian slaves brought up by them- 
selves. The Abyssinians had control of the 
administration of the island and much of the 
work and stores of the place. These three 
men, on learning of Fatih Khan’s intention to 


% Sir John Herschell, 


yield the fort to Shiva, took counzel among 
themselves, saying, “If the fort of Janjira 
falls into infidel hands, God kr-ows what 
would happen to us. It is better to ar-est and 
confine Fatih Khan and make Sic li Sambal 
the chief and governor of the district. 


So,in the fourteenth year of th= reign of 
Aurangzib (1671, A. D.,) the Abyssiniens fell 
unexpectedly upon Fatih Khan, pai him in 
chains,-and reported the matter tc Acil Shah. 
They also wrote to Khan Jaha2a Eahadur, 
the [Mughal] viceroy. of the Deccan, begging 
to be taken into the Imperial service and 
asking for reinforcement from Suraz by sea, 

Khan Jahan sent them a graciz=us answer, 
proposing [to the Emperor] the rans of a com- 
mander of 400 troopers for Siddi Sambal, that 
of 300 troopers for Siddi Yaqut, anc that of 
200 horse for Siddi Khairiyat, and presenting 
them with robes of honour, Rs. €,[CC in cash 
as help, anda fertile jagir near ~he port of 
Surat. Thus strengthened and exalted, 
Siddi Sambal set about.to put dzwr Shiva’s 
turbulence. He repaired the ships of the fort 
which were out of trim, and callscted new 
ships for cruising at sea. One nigk; le made 
araid onthe [Maratha] ships at Landa Raj- 
pur and seized them with 200 ssilors and 
marines, the essential requisites of vcyages. 


One hundred of these were Marathes newly 
appointed by Shiva. They were flung into the 


+ When not otherwise stated, the translation is Don. the Torikh- 
i-Shivaji. 
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sea with stones tied to their feet. From that 
day bitter enmity raged between the Abys- 
sinians and Shiva. After building 40 or 50 
ships of war and strengthening his new coast 
forts, Colaba and Khanderi, he planned to con- 
quer the Abyssinians and capture the fort 
ot Janjira. Many naval fights took place 
Satween them, in which the Abyssinians 
were generally victorious, till Siddi Sambal 
7038 to the rank of a commander of 900 horse 
ir. the Mughal service] and died, naming 
Siddi Yaqut as his successor and urging the 
other abyssinians to obey him quietly. Yaqut, 
who was distinguished among his tribe for 
Sravery, care for the ryots, capacity, and 
sunning, busied himself more than formerly 
nn collecting ships stored with war materials, 
alicing towers and battlements to the forts, 
and cruising at sea. He used to remain day 
anc night clad jin armour, and repeatedly 
seized the enemy’s ships at sea, cut off the 
neads of many Marathas, and sent them to 
Scrat. It was his constant wish to recover 
Danda Rajpur from Shiva’s hands. Tying 
~ockets to trees he fired them at night towards 
Danda Rajpur. Similarly, Shiva employed 
al! devices to capture Janjira, and promised 
one maund of gold and other rewards [in case 
ot success] to his generals, who were masters 
of the art of taking forts. 


At the Holi, when Shiva was staying 6 
miles from Rairi, turning the night into 
morning in planning the capture of Janjira, 
one night, the infidels being intoxicated and 
Sesotted with the celebration of the Holi 
in the fort of Danda Rajpur,—Siddi Yaqut 
seat Siddi Khairiyat by land with 400 or 
00 men, siege-materials, ladders, and nooses, 
whtle he himself arrived at the foot of 
she fort by sea with.40 ships full of war- 
mazerials. According to their pre-concerted 
dlaa, Siddi Khairiyat first sounded the cry of 
wssault from the land side and the infidels 
assembled in full force to defend it. Then 
Siddi Yaqut with a party of brave men very 
quickly entered the fort [by escalade] by 
means of the ladders and nooses brought from 
whe ships to the foot of the fort and raised 
the cry of battle. Some of his men were 
drowned and some slain by the enemy. Just 
then, some of the garrison with their chief 
having come to open the magazine for dis- 
wibuting powder, a fire dropped from their 
nards into the gunpowder, causing an ex- 
plosion which carried off the men, their chief, 
and the roof. Ten or twelve men of Siddi 
Yaqut’s band also perished. Then Yaqut, whose 
word of cheering was khassu, shouted forth, 
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“Khassu! Iehassu! My heroes, be composed. 
Tam alive and safe.’’ They exerted them- 
selves in slaying and binding-the infidels. By 
this time, Siddi Khairiyat, too, entered the 
fort by escalade. 


When staying in this district for some time | 
JI (i. e., Khafi Khan) often heard from the men 


of the place and Yaqut Khan also, that when 
the roof of the magazine flew off with the 


' officers and men, Shiva, who was 40 miles away, 


started from his sleep, said to his companions 
that some calamity had befallen Danda Raj- 
pur, and sent swift couriers to bring the 
news, 

At this time Shiva’s army and household 


troops (fauj-i-khanagi) had gone to plunder - 


the district of Surat, so he could not go to the 
nid of the giladars of the 7 Nizamshahi forts, 
situated within 8 or 10 miles of Danda Raj- 
pur, which he had captured and which Siddi 
Yaqut, seizing the present opportunity, had 
attacked. As the triumph of the Abyssinians 


in that quarter had been noised abroad, the — 


commandants of 6 of the forts after resist- 
ing for 2 or 38 days cried quarters, surren- 
dered their forts, and so saved themselves, 
The qiladar of one fort, however, held out 
for a week in the hope of being relieved 
by Shiva. But the trenches of the Abyssinians 
came nearer and nearer, and their discharge 
of rockets and other siege operations made 
things too hot for him. So, he begged for 
safety and gave up his fort; but Siddi Yaqut, 
violating his own promise of safety, made 
slaves and converted to Islam all the boys 
and handsome women among the 700 persons 
who issued from the fort, released the old and 
ugly women, and massacred the remaining 
men. From that day such terror was struck 
in the hearts of Shiva and other infidels that 
they deemed it enough to guard Rairi and did 
not think of taking any fort [near Danda 
Rajpur] (Khafi Khan, ii. 223—-228,) 


§48.—Maratha Account of Shiva's 
Naval Activity. 

Shiva despatched Daria Sarang (== Admiral 
of the Sea) and Daulat Khan to the fleet 
(armad) and build ghurabs and gallivets 
(two classes of war-vessels), When all the 
preparations were complete, he embarked in 
the ghurabs and captured Hasnur (? or Bar: 
celore), Thence he disembarked at Gokarn, 


a very holy place, to which he made a pilgri- - 


mage. Summoning Lakhia Sawant of Kandal, 
who administered this place on behalf of the 
Nizam-shahi, he settled on him a monthly 
salary of 800 hua and took him into his own 
service. 


Fr 
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The Abyssinian, Yusuf Khan, in his } 


; of their supplies. 
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excess of pride and desire to cause a tumult, 
came to a pass and barred the road. But 
when Shiva arrived there, Yusuf, unable to 
make a stand, fled in awe of his power. — 

By Shiva’s command Shyamraj Panth and 
Baji Ghula went to Rajpur, saw ‘Yusuf 
Khan and Pairad Khan (? = Yaqut Khan and 
Khairiyat Khan), and asked them to give up 
Janjira for a vast amount of money and 
any jagir that they liked. They declined the 
proposal and imprisoned Shyamraj and Baji, 
who secured their release after solemnly giv- 
ing their parole, returned to Shivaji and told 
him, “You should not covet the island [of 
Janjira]. We have pledged our faith [to this 
effect] to gain our release.” The Maharajah 
replied, “Go back now and bring them to the 
right path.” They replied, “Our going again 
is notat all proper.” “As Shiva pressed them 
very hard, Shyamraj Panth, fearing his dis- 
pleasure, resigned his service and took to a 
life of retirement. Shivajisent Nilu Panth, 
aimansabdar, to Yusuf Khan with his pro- 
posal. But as his design did not succeed [thus], 
he deputed Dariya Sarang, Daulat Khan 
and Mabaji Bhatkar, (? Minaik Bhandari) 
with the fleet. They besieged [Janjira] from 
all four sides,—the fleet from the sea, and the 
others from the land. But as the foundations 
of this fort bad been laid at an auspicious 
moment, it was not captured even once. Nilu 
Panth tried .his utmost; but at length after 
strengthening his trenches, he came to visit 
Shivaji and secured the punishment of the 
men of the district who had shown slackness 
in exerting themselves [in the siege.] Pairad 
Khan, seizing the opportunity of the absence 
of the besieging officers, came to the king of 
Bijapur, reported the case, and returned to 
his own fort with materials of defence. Shi- 
vaji appointed Venkaji Datu, a great warrior, 
with 4,000 cavalry and 2,000 armad (? marines) 


to goto Rajpur, bar the path of Pairad Khan,. 


and prevent him from throwing the reinforce- 
ments intothefort. Venkaji tried his best, but 
the Khan moved by the pass of Birwari, Tala, 
and Gossala and entered the fort. Venkaji 
Datukar entrenched on a mound near the fort 
and halted. Fatih Khan, the Abyssinian, order- 
ed the garrison of Janjira to confront Venkaji 
aud wrest the hillock, which lay in the path 
Their force being small, 
they hesitated and decided to make night 
attacks and cut off the supplies [of Venkaji]. 
Fatih Khan disapproved of this foolish plan, 
appointed the Abyssinian Ambar also, and 
urged him [to attack]. They advanced vali- 
antly to the encounter. Feats of heroism 


were done by both sides. At last the Siddis 
Were vanquished and driven back in.o their 
fort. Moro Panth peshwa, hearing of she 
battle, came to Datu’s help, and urged che 
men of the avmad (marines) to press tLe siege. 
The giladar Yaqut Khan,* on bis sile, got 
ready, and strengthened his fort, anc buita 
wall round it which he named the Pet: a-durg. 
Mounting guns on the wall he begzn to can- 
nonade [the Maratha position]. SidJi San- 
darus came from Surat by sea tz aid him, 
and tried to enter the fort, but the besiegers 
opposed and prevented him. Venkzj. having 
won over with soothing words the mer posted 
by the Siddis on another hillock nea> the fort, 
induced them to vacate it, and it, t00 passed 
into Shiva’s possession. Dariya Serang with 
the marines besieged [and took] the 3ukjali, 
a strong place in the path of the icgiess und 
egress of the garvison, and commandng the 
fort. Mounting guns on it, he bezan to dis- 
charge them, which caused the gase of the 
fort. to be closed, and obstructed tie path of 
going and coming of the garrison. On all four 
sides of the fort trenches and batteries were 
set up, and allits environs occupied [by the 
Marathas.| The ryots were reassir2d and 
made to carry on cultivation. 


§ 49.—Shivaji’s view of the Importance 
of Forts. 

The forts of Malwan, RatnagirlL suvarn- 
durg, and others in Shiva’s posseszio1, were 
strengthened and fortified. Aoji Parth was 
posted witha strong force in the fartnesses 
of Mahipatgarh and Khelnah. Shira himself 
visited these two forts, and urged tbe juilding 
of houses and the repair of the wells and 
towers, saying, “Never neglect the rspair of 
walls, the strengthening of gates ard towers. 
Always keep the stores, munitions, cn] previ- 


sions of the fortsready.” Nilu Panth aid Moro 


Panth replied, “ Vast sums have “een spent 
in fortification. Forts beyond numbering huve 
come into our possession. Tio spead money 
[on them] now is useless.” Shivaji answered, 
“ You are very wise and prudent, aad I have 
[often] admired your excellent sugg-sticns. 
But what should I consider as the 7eason of 
this strange advice? It looks like a fraudu- 
lent [counsel] against the dictates -f reason. 
When ryots raise mounds of earth enl wood 
to scare away birds and beasts, they are 
really made for guarding their crops. Simi- 
larly, forts are for the protection c: tae land 
and the people. Just as ships anc bcats are 


> 87he text has Daulat Khan. But that was the rame of one of 
Shivaji’s naval officers, 
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strengthened with nails of iron, so by means 
of forts and redoubts (garh) the kingdom is 
strengthened and the ryots safeguarded. I 
have an enemy like the. Hmperor Aurangzib. 
if,,Gou forbid it! he decides on [active] 
hostility and spends his whole life in warfare 
[with mel], the conquest of these forts would 
Xe beyond his power. In fact, forts are the 
defenders and guardians of the kingdom and 
the roval power.” From that time forward 
he laid down the rule that in the larger forts 
enough munitions and grain should be stored 
to last for 12 years, andin the smaller forts 
for 2, rears, aud that reliable men, whose 
words could be depended on, should be posted 
=o the forts and kept contented and attached 
(to they master) by all means, so that they 
might not hesitate to sacrifice their lives in 
vime of need. 


Moro Panth and Nilu Panth were abashed 
on hearing these words, returned to their 
places, and eloquently praised the Maha- 
rajab’s wisdom and policy. Shiva built a 
fort at every place which he found strong and 
beautiful in situation, and put in it trust- 
worthy and. brave men. Mud-forts were 
demolished, and stronger ones founded instead. 
On the strong and beautiful hillock named 
Khandari, he urged his masons to build a fort 
anc palace, and they did so in ashort time. 
(Tarilci-i-Shivaji, 31, b--32, b.) 


§ 50—Capture of Salhir. 


Shiva, hearing at.this time that Siddi San- 
darus had defeated the besieging army, said, 
“Unless I go in person, this exploit will not be 
achieved.” But asit’ was the rainy season 
he had to wait. He planned that no obstacle 
should be left in the path from Kalian to 
Bhimri. So he sent Moro Panth towards 
Xolhun. As the district was very jungly, he 
uppointed 20,000 pioneers and hatchet-men to 
clear a road. The fort of Jawari was taken 
und Vixram Shah, the zemindar of the place, 
made prisoner. 


Malhar* Rao Miran, naik of Wari, a chief 
of the place, turned highway robber aiter the 
capture of Vikram Shah and began to oppress 
the pecple. Moro Panth attacked and took 
Mohanzarh, the refuge of this disturber of 
peace. The zemindar, Vikram Shah, was exe- 
cuted in punishment of his wicked deeds; his 
son fled with the help of Malhar Rao Miran 
of Wari. After defeating and capturing the 
Rafah of Ramnagar, who was hostile, [Moro 
Panth] annexed the whole country. 


“Tn the Persian MS, the word may also be read es Dhar, 
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Shivaji himself set out for Salhir and Malhir 
two strong forts, and besieged them. Bahlo 
Khan, the faujdar of the place, with a power 
ful army, fought heroically, but at last flec 
unable to resist. His camp and army wer 
plundered. He bimself with afew men es 
caped. The victorious Shiva marched to Pra 
balgarh. Abaji Panth and Annaji Datt wer 
appointed to tour and inspect the forts. 

Their orders were to visit and inspect ever 
fort, and to report to Shiva the strength c 
its fortifications and store of materials an 
food. (Tavrikh-i-Shivaji, 32, b—33, a). 

Syed Nur Ali, a renowned warrior, wa 
the commandant of Salhir, a famous for 
in Baglana, 12 miles from Malhir. In th 
17th year of Aurangzib’s reign (1673 a. D. 
during Khan Jahan Bahadur’s viceroyalty 
the Deccan, the family and relatives of th 
commandant were coming from Aurangabac 
when the enemy who were roaming round th 
fort fell upon them unawares. Some brav 
attendants of the women were slain fightin; 
and then the Marathas plundered the famil 
and took them prisoner. Coming with th 
women anda large force to the foot of th 
fort, they sent tothe qiladar the messag 
that unless he evacuated the fort quickly, lv 
women would be utterly dishonoured. Th 


‘qiladar offered a large ransom, but in vail 


Then he considered that if he sallied out ¢ 
the fort, rushed on the enemy’s swords an 
spears, and got slain, the fort would be lost a 
the same and even greater dishonour woul 
be done to his captive family. As there we 
no hope of rescue, he preferred the savin 
of his family honour to the retention of th 
Hmperor’s favour and mansab, begged fc 
quarters, and vacated the fort to the enemy. 

In short, from Surat to Aurangabad an 
Burhanpur, all the land was subjected to th 
plunder and ravage of the Marathas; tl 
roads of caravans became closed. Strengt] 
ened by their possession of Salhir, the ener 
took two or three other forts (viz. Nahaba ar 
others) in Baglana. At the urgent orde 
of the Emperor, Dilir Khan went with 
veteran army anda lJarge park of artillery | 
besiege Salhir. In the assault many Afgha) 
and Imperial troops were slain, but the sies 
dragged on and many men died of tl 
badress of the climate. So the Hmperor orde 
ed ve siege tobe raised. (Khafi Khan ii, 24 
249). 


§ 51.—Conquest and Piety. 


Shiva marched towards the Karnata 
collecting khandant or chauth from evel 
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place that he passed through, and then arrived 
in the country of Narkand. Parsuji Bhonsla, 
Hambir Rao Mohitay, Santaji Jhagtahb, 
Man Singh Mawri, and other great generals 
accompanied him and received suitable pre- 
sents. Hassan Khan, the chief of Gaugaon 
(=Sampatgaon), did not offer submission, in 
spite of the largeness of Shiva’s force. He was 
attacked and for one week there was a hot 
fight, which ended in his defeat. He was too 
fat to ride anything except an elephant, and 
so he could not escape, but was caught. Bahir 
Rao, one of the highest officers of Shiva, was 
slain aiter a gallant struggle. 

Shiva asked Hassan Khan to ransom him- 
self by surrendering the fort of Kopal, but he 
declined. The Maharajah besieged and took 
the fort by sheer force. Then, in consideration 
of Hassan Khan being a good warrior, he 
released him, but the Khan, a man of a deli- 
cate sense of honour, took his disgrace to 
heart and swallowed poison. 

Asthe Maharajah’s fortune was in the as- 
cendant, Siddi Halal and Jadav Rao, disgra- 
cing their own selves, appeared with their 
hands tied together.* The bazar or pettal 
of Rajpur was seized, but the fort was not 
captured as the Bijapur king had reinforced 
it. Putting off its conquest to a suitable time 
and deputing his men to besiege it, Shiva 
himself set out in another direction. 

When he came to the pass of Rajapur, he heard 
that the devout God-knowing and enlightened 
hermit Baba Yaqut lived in the neighbour- 
hood. Shiva went with eagerness to see him. 
Ou reaching his presence, he thought that he 
ought to beg for something. That knower of 
hearts rose from his seat and went elsewhere 5 
Shiva followed him. After going afew steps 
he returned to his abode and saw Shiva. Pull- 
ing out a white hair from his moustache the 
saint gave it to Shiva, who entrusted it to Go- 
vind Vishwanath to put into a case as an 
amuet. As fate had intended it otherwise, the 
hair fell from the hand and was lost. The Ma- 
harajah, on hearing of it, dismissed Govind 
Vishwanath from the post of fotadar. Deem- 
ing the loss of the hair an evil omen, he said, 
“Rajpur will be captured after much exertion.” 
Leaving that place he went to see Ramdas 
Swami, a devotee who communed with God. 
Shiva thought within himself, “If he gives me 
any holy object, it will be a sure [sign] that 
Rajpur will be conquered [by me.]” But 
when he arrived there, Ramdas gave him 
nothing, and the Maharaja grew very anxious. 
Ramdas, the searcher of hearts, divining the 


Did they surrender to Shiva ? 
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* The text is obscure here. 
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Maharajah’s disappointment, sail, “ After 
much exertion the fort you are <h-nkixg of 
will be captured.” 

At the same place he visited azother saint 
Parmanand. Shiva said to that pure soul, 
“Tf through your blessing the for: of Rajpur 
is captured, I shall bestow on yo -r Holiness 
one village for every fort I hold.” ‘The saint 
replied, “Grant [me] villages in’ the provinces 
of Haidarabad, Berar, IKhandesh Baglaua, 
Malwah, and Guzerat.” The civil officers 
present there thought within themselves, 
“Most of these places are not 1 Shivaji’s 
possession. His Holiness’s demand ‘or villages 
in these parts is due to his indifference.” The 
Maharajah, however, took it as a  lessing 
and said, “All these provinces ere [now] 
bestowed on me! Through your blessing they 
will be annexed by me.” And it was done 
in a sbort time. —_ 

Marching away from that place 1. great joy 
he came to Mahara, the governor of which, 
Daud.-Khan, interviewed him and se:d, “Now 
that the Maharajah has ascended zte throne, 
he ought to repose in one place. Kis whole 
kingdom is being regulated and adninistered 
in the best possible way.” Shive,_ replied, 
“No kingdom cau be preserved long without 
constant touring and attention. For watching 
over the peasantry, strengthening she forts, 
and putting down oppressors, it is zecessary 
(for the ruler} to tour in his kingdom.’ Tf 

Thence he returned to Raigarh. [Ieantimre| 
Moro Panth and Nilu Panth had ¢ aarrelled 
with one another and pulled in different wars. 
Shiva, in order to extinguish thse hostili- 
ty, gave away Moro Panth’s dacghter in 
marriage to Nilu Panth’s son, and so r=eccneiled 
them. Kanhoji Rao Sirkay, one of she chief 
companions of the Maharajah, cenmanded 
cesses (raswn) from all the villazes under 
Raigarh. Krishnaji Saoji, the desmuklh or 
chaudhuri, refused payment. Shive in order 
to keep the ryots contented, did noi permit 
force [to be used against them]. “he wortd 
was filled with the praise of his kin=ress to 
the ryots. (Tarikh-i-Shivaji, 33, a—24, b.) 


§ 52.—Expedition to Tanjore Plarned. 


Raghunath Narayan, majmuadar, spoke to 
Venkaji, the brother of Shivaji anc king of 


+ This has a remarkable coincidence with Aurangzit: vwew, who 
said, “ An Emperor should never allow himself to be overcome by love 
of ease and fondness for leisure, as this bad habit is tr= worst of all 
the causes of the ruin of kingdoms and downfall of Stats. Eo should 
be touring to the best of his power. Verses:— — 

It is bad for a king and water [alike] to remain stationscy ; 

The water growa stagnant and the king loses control cf his affairs. ’ 


(Irvine MS. No. 252, p. 8 a) 
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Tanjore, in praise of Shiva’s bravery, liberal- 
ity, conquest of forts, and accession to the 
throne. Venkaji replied, “ We have been 
nourished on the salt of the Hmperor from of 
old. It does not become us toaspire to king- 
ship.” Raghunath Narayan left him in dis- 
cust and set off for Benares. When he arrived 
near Panhala, his intention of retiring to 
Benares was learnt from his speech and 
reported to Shivaji, who wrote to him urging 
him to visit him and not to depart without an 
interview. Raghunath came with his follow- 
ers. Shiva advanced and met him. After 
observing the usual etiquette of society, Shiva 
asked him, “ What feats have been performed 
and what bravery shown by you and [your 
master| my brother Venkaji? Shahji, before 
his death, bestowed [on Venkaji] a kingdom 
worth 5 laes of hui. You have been free 
agents. But what places have you acquired by 
bravery ? What feats have you achieved? You 
have not been able even to conquer a weak 
State like the Karnatak! You cannot. expel 
Khawas Khan, who has been living in opposition 
to you in Jinji! Our father left me a jagir 
of oniy 4lacs of hun, and now by the grace 
of the Cause of Causes I hold a territory 
yielding 50 or 60 lacs. of hun a year, [besides] 
realising 80 lacs of hu as Ikhandani or chauth. 
I have 40,000 horses in my stables; and 40,000 
cava.ry and two lacs of Mawali infantry are 
in my service ready to oppose my enemies, in 
addition to marines (armad) and other tribes 
beyond count. With my sword have I seized 
300 forts aud towers. As for the forts found- 
ed by me, who can count them? Through 
God's grace the praise of the good name of 
[my! great [ancestors] has been spread abroad, 
In future I hope for still greater success. 
What feats have you performed ?” Raghunath 
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NOTES 


Feeding and Sanitary Supervision. 


The London correspondent of the “ Birmingham 
Post’ hears that Mr. Morley is considering a scheme 
which, it is hoped, may have not onlv the effect of 
reducing the mortality from plague in India, but of 
improving supervision and sanitary arrangements of 
infected districts in the dependency. If carried out, 
the scheme will involve large additions being made to 
the Indian Medical Department; and itis probable 
that in this event applications for service will be 
invited from members of the medical pzofession, both 
in the United Kingdom and the Colonies —India. 


® Soin the Persien text. 40 msy bea mistake for 4. f 
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Narayan humbly replied, “It is the servant’s 
office to make suggestions to his master, but 
sanction is in the hands of the latter. If ser- 
vants neglect or fail to carry out their orders 
or to sacrifice their lives, they deserve punish- 
ment. You yourself are an illustration of it. 
Your bravery and intelligence are beyond the 
power of description. Every civilian or sol-~ 
dier glorifiel by your august service tries 
his utmost to carry out your orders, while 
you recognise their merits, and cherish every 
one according to his condition and deserts 
by means of promotion and jagir. There- 
fore is it that your fame for bravery and 
liberality has risen above the highest heaven. 
But whatever I suggested to my master, he 
called idle talk and I was nick-named “ the 
futile minister.” It is a waste of time to 
live in a court where the words of well-wishers 
are not heeded. Hence I am going to Benares, 
to meditate on God and earn bliss in both the 
worlds, ” 

Shivaji admitted the truth of this speech. 
The Brahman continued, “ With your Ma- 
jesty’s leave I shall state the realfacts. May 
calamity overwhelm all your enemies! If 
you march against the kingdom of Tanjore (of 
which the revenue is 40* lacs of hun) and 
Diwalwal (which yields 12 lacs of hin) and 
some other mahals near it, your men can 
easily and quickly conquer them. Nor is it 
very difficult to impose khandani on the 
kingdom of Karnatak.” 

On hearing these words, the Maharajah 
was delighted, and kept the Brahman wit 
himself after honouring him and granting hi 
an allowance from the treasury for horses 
elephants, and other things. (Tarikh-i-Shiva 
ji, 84, b—35 b.) 
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If we go to the very root of the matter, w 
cannot but arrive at the conclusion that th 
ultimate cause of plague is the poverty of th 
people. They starve or are ill-fed, becaus 
they are poor; they are ignorant of sanitary 
rules and cannot follow them even when they 
know them, because they are poor. So th 
real remedies for plague are the improvemen 
ofthe material conclition of the people an 
universal education. Hence when we her 
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NOTES 


the work of electing or nominating the mem- 
bers of the advisory councils be left to this 
body. 


The reconstitution of the Legislative 
Councils. 


Legislative Oouncils, we suppose, mean 
councils for making laws; that, at least, is 
presumed to be their main function. It is, 
therefore, only proper that those who under- 
stand law best, thatis to say, the lawyers, 
should be excluded from these bodies as 
much as practicable. On the other hand, 
those who are not lawyers should be wel- 
comed into the Council Chambers. ‘This is 
good logic for India. For here we find that 
though the proceedings of the Councils are 
conducted in English, those members who do 
not know a word of that language are among 
the most honoured and the most weighty. 

Government considers 36 per cent. of law- 
yers an unduly large proportion in a body 
meant for making laws! We think a prepon- 
derance of Sappers and Miners would not be 
objected to. 

The proposals for the reconstitution of the 
legislative councils are obviously meant to 
introduce a larger element of the landed 
classes and of the Musalmans and to exclude 
the educated classes as far as possible, for the 
latter are “ our enemies.” 

As the Statesinai says :— 

“Their object appears to be in the main to modify 
concessions previously grated, and in the light of what 
Government are pleased to regard as the teaching of ex- 


perience, they amount, in facl, toa cautious step, not 
forwards but backwards.” 


The landed classes are wanted, for they 
are the “natural leaders” of the people! In 
England, however, these “natural leaders ” 
constituting the House of Lords are treated 
with the greatest contempt and hostility by 
the party to which Mr. Morley belongs. 
There the Lords must be mended or ended. 
Here men of the same class are the “natural 
leaders.” We used to read in our school books 
that natural laws are uuiform in their opera- 
tion everywhere. But it seems that what 
is natural in India is unnatural or monstrous 
in England. But if Government wants really 
to act according to the constitution of Hine 


society at any rate and seek the advice of its 


natural leaders, it should bear in mind that 
that society is neither aristocratic, nor pluto- 


_ cratic, but theocratic; and, therefore, the 


Brahmans alone among Hindus should help in 

making laws now,as they were undoubtedly 

the legislators of Hindu India in the past. — 
We desire that all classes of the community 
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should have their interests safegrarded. But 
we believe the political interests c? af Indians 
irrespective of creed, race or caste, are the 
same. Therefore, no representatic 1b y creeds, 
castes or races is required. If anr law affect- 
ing only a particular class has so be made, 
Government has ample powers nominate 
temporary additional members bsalenging to 
that class. In England, the home c: represent- 
ative Government, the Catholics, a minority, 
did not have a number of seats in varliament 
assigned them when they were “ emancipat- 
ed.” In the same country tie labouring 
classes are making themselves fearl not by 
having a specified number of sea.s in the 
House of Oommons reserved fcr them, but 
by the power of their growing _n-elligence 
and capacity for organisation. In. India, too. 
the bracing atmosphere of compes‘tion is the 
best for all minorities, Musalm=n or other 
Mill, the authority on representat. ve Govern- 
ment, wants that the interests -f minorities 
should be safeguarded. But wher he speaks 
of minorities, he takes into consir27ation only 
the political opinions of the peopl, not caring 
what their creed may be. Tha ths politica 
interests of different sects in In= 4 are differ 
entisanovelidea. All over the world the 
secularisation of politics has be=m one of thi 
conspicuous features of the moderr age. It 
India, too, one of the indirect ben=ficial result: 
of British domination had hith=rt> been th= 
slow growth of a feeling of greater solidarit~ 
among the various religious sects asd commit 
nities dwelling therein. Kor sometime pas 
however, the forces of division aad disruptioz 
have been vigorously -set in m=>ion; and th= 
proposals of class, creed and caz.e represen: - 
ation are only an embodiment oi the sam= 
policy, which as Government wi_ ind to it 
cost some day, is fraught with zreat dange~. 
It will require all the tolerance, patience, an 
loving patriotism that we posse=s =o counte-- 
act the mischievous efiect of s12c1 a policy 
Hor not content with treatinz tie politic 
interests of Hindus and Musalmens as distinc 3 
and opposed to each other, Government thinl 3 
that different Hindu castes and slesses mu: = 
have different political interests =nc, therefor: 
separate representation! For tis theory ; 
that the educated Indian, no mztter to wh:_t 
caste he belongs, represents ni>doly but tl 3 
small. section to which be bel=ng3,a theo - 
which we repudiate in its entire .* But w_, 
% There are and have been cultured mer = wat are called -he 
lower castes; c.g. the late Babu Kristo Das >=, und his son, J zbu 
Radhacharan Pal, and thelate Dr. Mahend> Let Sirear, bel = ¢- 


ing to the cultivator caste, Should they be taser as representa ~es 
of particular classes, or of the entire community? 
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the aducated classes, will certainly turn class 
or caste representation t> our advantage. 
The franchise will make the mass of the 
people take interest and part in politics in in- 
creasing measure, and we are sure to succeed 
in making them join our camp. 

Scpposing different classes should form 
different electorates; why should they be 
restzicted to the election of only members of 
their own caste or class? If a rule were 
mads that a blacksmith should be repre- 
sented in legal or revenue transactions only 
by apleader of the blacksmith caste, would 
it be a reasonable rule ? So, we think 
if Government insists upon class representa- 
tion, the electorates should be left to choose 
whomsoever they like. If in some parti- 
cular year, a cultivator elector should think 
a trader candidate alone possessed the same 
political views as himself or was the best 
man to represent and advocate his interests, 
and such a hypothetical case is bound to 
occur almost at every election, why should 
the cultivator be bound to vote in favour of 
an inferior cultivator candidate? Ifa Hindu 
thought a Musalman candidate the best or 
vice versa, and such cases have happened, why 
should their choice be limited to their co- 
~eligionists ? Of course Government may lay 
down reasonable educational or property 
qualifications for candidates. 

There is one thing very peculiar about the 
provision made for the representation of the 
Musalman minority, whom, we may say in- 
cidenially, we do not in the least grudge any 
advautage that they may derive from the 
proposed changes. Itis this. It is proposed 
chat 

A special Mahomedan electorate might be econ- 
etituted, consisting of the following classes: (a) all 
who pay land revenne in excess of a certain amount. 
The figure need not be the same in each province, 
but should, in all cases, be sufficiently low to embrace 
the great body of substantial landholders, (b) All 
payers of income tax. This would comprise the trad- 
ing anc professional classes, with incomes exceeding 
Fs, 1,000 a year. (c) All registered graduates of an 
Indian University of more than, say, five years’ stand- 
Ing. 
Now, there is nowhere any proposal made 
that (a) non-Musalmans paying “land-revenue 
in excess of acertain amount”, (b) all non-Mu- 
salman payers of income-tax, and (¢) all non- 
Musalman registered graduates of an Indian 
University of a certain standing, should have 
the franchise. We can understand a rule that 
the individuals forming a minority should have 
the same rights as those forming the majority. 
But we do not understand by what spiritual, 
moral, or political principles, the individuals 


forming the minority are to have privileges 
which are denied to those, who form the 
majority. Ifa Musalman graduate, as such, 
of a certain standing should have the franchise, 
to elect Musalman representatives, why should 
nota Hindu, Christian or Parsi graduate of 
the same standing, have the franchise to elect 
non-Musalman representatives? Jf Musal- 
man payers of income tax are to have the 
franchise, on what principle can it be denied 
to non-Musalmans who pay the same tax ? 


We should like to ask one further question. 
Why should seats be reserved for the Musal- 
man minority alone? Why not reserve seats 
for the nine millions of aborigines, the oldest 
children of the soil? Why not reserve seats 
for the Parsis, the most go-ahead community 
in India, which has furnished more captains 
of industry and princely donors to good 
causes than any other? For the Sikhs, the 
most loyal aud martial of India’s sons, who 
“saved” the BritishIndian Hmpire in 1857, and 
have since shed their blood in many a battle 
in and outside India? There are many other 
such communities. All these are smaller 
minorities, and, therefore, require protection. 
much more than the Musalmans. At the 
same time they, too, have “ political and his- 
torical importance.” The Parsis, the Sikhs 
and various other communities have already 
formulated their demands. 

There is one other curious feature of the 
Government proposals which we must not omit 
to notice. Considering the whole of India, the 
Musalmans are a minority, and, therefore, they 
may be considered entitled to special repre- 
sentation in the all-India or Imperial or Vice- 
regal Council. But in the two Provinces of 
the Panjab, and Hast Bengal and Assam, 
Musalmans constitute the majority and Hin- 
dus the minority. Therefore, if Government 
wants to follow a just principle, it should 
reserve some seats in the two Provincial 
Oouncils of the Punjab and Hast Bengal and 
Assam, for the Hindu minorities to safeguard 
their interests. Will Government do it? 

In conclusion, we venture to make a sug- 
gestion. Itis that all the seats to be given 
to Musalmans should be filled by election. 


Decentralisation. 


The King has approved the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to enquire into the relations now exist- 
ing, for financial and administrative purposes, be- 
tween the Supreme Government and the various 
provincial Governments in India, and between the 
provincial Governments and the authorities subordi- 
nate to them, and to report whether, by measures of 
decentralisation or otherwise, those relations ean be 
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simplified and improved and the system of government 
better adapted to meet the requirements and promote 
the welfare ofthe different provinces, and, without 
impairing its strength and unity, to bring the executive 
power into closer touch with local conditions.—INDIA. 
As there is to be no question of the intro- 
duction of an element of popular control over 
finance or administration, we are not much 
interested in or expect much good from the 
proposed shuffle of the administrative cards. 
Rather we may expect a sting from the 
tail of the terms of reference, which we 
have italicised above. “To bring the execu- 
tive power into closer touch with local con- 
ditions” is only an euphemism for making the 
| magistrate the autocrat of his district. No 
/manis good or wise or capable enough to be 
an autocrat. Personal rule cannot be pre- 
iferred to the reign of law. It is sure to 
' degenerate into tyranny. But the rage is 
, HOW all for autocracy from top to bottom, 
and the public should be prepared for an extra 
| dose of it. In his paper in Blackwood’s Ma- 
| gazine on “ Disaffection in India,” Sir BE. F. 
Law says :-— 
“The official is too often a strangerto the people, 


who, if they knew and trusted him, would, with the 
fullest good-will, accept. his rule as autocrat.” 


We shall see. Alas for that “if”! 
The Success of Hepression. 


P 


Officials and non-officials, Huropean and 
Indian, are all agreed that there is discontent, 
‘some would say “unrest,” in India. Opinions 
differ as to the causes and remedies. One 
view is that it is all the work of the agitator 
‘in the character of the journalist or the 
i Orator: repress him and it will be all-right. 
, But the question is, if the people are quite 
- happy and prosperous, if they have no griev- 
ances, why should they bring trouble upon 
_ themselves by listening to the alleged false- 
¥ hoods of the agitator? The only way to kill 
discontent is to remove the matter of dis- 
content, to redress grievances and satisfy 
popular aspirations, civil and military. 
Repression is no remedy. It only drives the 
disease under the surface. It may seem at 
first sight that repression bas succeeded in the 
Panjab. But the question is, what is the 
meaning of success,—the mere sullen silence 
of the people, or their contentment at heart ? 
In Bengal repression has not met with even 
' the apparent success that is presumed in the 
Panjab. There speakers and writers are speak- 
‘ing and writing just as they did before; or 
rather more boldly, and there is more unrest 
than ever. Of course, we do not know what 
effect an additional dose of the official remedy 
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may produce there. It all deper!s on she 
stage of political evolution at wich she 


people of Bengal have arrived. 


Is there rowdyism among eur 
students ? 


Some students have been punuislLed and 
others arrested in Bengal and Mac.+n3 for as- 
sault and other criminal offences; zi the cry 
bas been raised that they are hooligans and 
worse. We emphatically repu_iate the 
calumny. There are black sheep <4 201g them 
just as there are among Wester= 3;:udeats. 
But as a body they are far less tuba ent and 
unruly than students inthe West. ‘TFhey are 
characterised more by a deficiency than a 
superfluity of animal spirits. The r:al posision 
is this. The people of India are st. a5 peace- 
loving and unagegressive as before. Bt there 
has been a growing sense of self-res7ect among 
them; and they are, therefore, less lisposed 
than before to take every insult 11 assault 
at the hands of Europeans and policenen 
lying down. Youth is more ardeut and sold 
than maturity. Hence the naturz. tendency 
to hit back when youare hit is more per- 
ceptible among our young men than among 
older persons. Asarule, they =7e not the 
aggressors. Some of the other charge; against 
them, false for the most part, =re due to 
their zeal for Swadeshi. For the cistinction 
between honest and dishonest Swvadashi isa 
distinction without a difference. And as 
Shakespeare’s Fluellen perceived an occult 
similarity between Henry V of KEng-and and 
Alexander the Great, because oL2 was born 
at Monmouth and the other at Macedon, 


- both beginning with the same .-ttar “M”; 


so most officials seem to believe that there 
exists a mysterious connectic. bettveen 
Swacdeshism and sedition, as both tle words 
begin with the same letter and =mit a ser- 
pent-like hiss! 


Students and public movements. 


* Where there is bande mataram thez2 .s vigtory. 
So the Brajamohan Institution has szocd first at 
the Entrance in the New Province anc se3oud in the 
whole University. It has also obtained taree senior 
scholarships at the First Arts and o-e Honours at 
the B.A. The number of passes at che F. A. and 
Entrance are exceptionally high.” 


In August last we readin the papers the 
above telegram from Barisal. _t is well- 
known that Barisal has been the c31sre cf the 
Swadeshi-boycott movement. 2» 3vwhere has 
it been so successful as there, ard stucents, 
teachers and professors have taxa part in 
it. They have done most adm:zable famine 


2&8 


relief work, too. So, according to the offi- 
cial theory, Barisal students ought to have 
fared the worst in the University examina- 
tions. But the very reverse has been the 
case. Whatis the reason? Students, teach- 
ers and professors who are really patriotic, 
as they are at Barisal, far from neglecting 
their proper duties, discharge them more 
zealously than others, and at the same time do 
their duty to their country. Patriotism ofa 
genuine character is characterised by a more 
rigorous self-discipline than can be produced 
bya thousand Risley circulars or the still- 
born babies of those circulars godfathered by 
Messrs. Jennings & Oo., wn-Ltd. 


The Hague Conference. r 


The Christian Register of Boston says :— 


* Whas constitutes one’s own country ? What gives 
to the inhabitants of any land the right to say : ‘ This 
is curcountry. Weownit. We liveinit. Wehave 
the right to govern it. Noone from the outside has 
any actiority over us or can justly establish any right 
2S a paramount in our country.” That there is a line 
which ly common consent of certain strong nations 
is drawn between those who own their own country 
and those who do not is manifest. But, if the Congress 
at The Hague dared to tackle the question, nothing 
would throw more light upon the problem of govern- 
ing the world than the frank declaration as to what 
nations are to be independent and self-governing and 
what rations and tribes are not ; and, if not, why not? 
There is not a ruler in the world who would venture 
to state in plain terms, such as President Theodore or 


Empero« William often use, the law or the custom. 


whieh i: accepted as binding in the international 
relations of the strong governments. 


Wanted Swadeshi Paper Mills. 


Real Swadeshi paper mills are sure to be 
4% success, if managed with tolerable business 
capacity. We, therefore, gladly publish the 
fo.lowing :—- 

an investigation has been conducted, under the 
orcers of the Government of India, by Mr. R. W. 
Sincall, #. C.S., into the conditions under which paper 
and paper pulp might be manufactured in Burma. Mr. 
Sindali’s report has been published and contains a full 
acccuns of his experiments and observations, The 
Government of Burma is now prepared to entertain 
applications from persons desirous of establishing 
manufac! ories for the conversion of bamboos, ete., 
into paxer pulp or of paper mills. With a view to 
encouraging a new industry, the following concessions 
wil be granted aud agreements will be concluded 
for a periodof 21 years of which the main terms will 
be a3 follows :— 

be 3 


i’ No royalty will be charged on bamboos eut and 
ctuizece for the manufacture of pulp or paper within 
the said period of 21 years, or if charged on bamboos 
cut by sontractors and supplied to the paper mill it 
wil: be refunded to the owners of the mill. (2) No 
roy2zlby will be charged for seven years, and thereafter 


.and patron. 
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the royalty charged will be Re. 1 per ton of air-dry 
unbleached pulp or such other rate as may be sub- 
sequently decided. (3) If necessary, areas for exclusive 
cutting of bamboos and suitable fibrous plants will be 
reserved for paper mills. (4) Suitable sites for the 
erection of a factory, if available, on Government land 
will be granted rent-free for a period of 21 years 
subject to such restrictions as may be found neces- 
sary. (9) The free use of all roads to and from such 
a factory will be guaranteed. 


On the other hand the Company or other party to 


. the agreement will-be bound as follows :—(1) to build 


a factory within two years from the date of the 
cor.cession and- to keep the same working at least 
120 days in each year; (2) to produce after the first 


‘geyen years ap annual output of 10,000 tons, and after 


14 years, an output of 24,000 tons of paper stock per 
year; (3) to render monthly statements showing the 
output of the mill each month; (4) to allow a full 
inspection of all books by the Local Government, 


The agreement will be considered null and void if 
operations are not commenced as provided for in the 
terms of the concession. 


Copies of the report of Mr, Sindall on the manufac- 
ture of Paper and Paper Pulp in Barma can be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent, Government Printing, 
Burma. 


The crganisation of industry. 


It may perhaps be pointed out that what 
we need as a people is even more the organi-, 
sation of industry than industry itself. Many 
of our finest products have perished for want 
of lines of communication between workman 
To-day, the man who wants a 
piece of carving in wood or stone, though he 
knows his motherland to be prolific of the thing. 
he desires, has no idea precisely where to look, 
and is driven back on bideshi machine-wrought: 
ugliness, for very lack of time and energy to 
waste in fruitless search. The same is true! 
of a hundred things. A Calcutta woman, 
wants a Madras sari of white and gold. 
Where is she to goforit? The thing is per-: 
haps being woven, by Madrasi craftsmen 
near her own threshold. But how is she to 
know ? She abandons the desire, and con- 
tents herself with a substitute. We know 
that wonderful pottery is produced at Nee-. 
much, near Ohittorgarh, in Rajputana, that 
certain forms are obtainable at Mirzapore, 
near Benares, that old Indian dyes may 
stili be found at Jeypore and in some of the 
Native States. But unless we take a railway 
journey to those places, we cannot avail our: 
selves of any of them. Anda railway jour- 
ney, from one end of India to the other, to. 
buy a piece of green cotton valued at a couple, 
of annas, may seem unreasonable. 

What is the remedy for this? . We have 


-never loved advertisement, asa feature of 
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modern industrial development. Yet adver- 
tisement of some sort and to some extent, if we 
are really to establish Szwadeshi, there will 
have to be. Perhaps the best of all would 
be an agency taken up by some better-class 
family, in each place, for the answering, ata 
certain low and fixed fee, of all enquiries and 
the prosecuting of all orders, in connection 
with local crafts and trades. This agency 
would have to advertise itself and would 
have, moreover, to prove itself both trust- 
worthy and intelligent. A point of pro- 
fessional honour would be that it should never 
transmute itself into a shop, as then the 
interests of uurepresented crafts and crafts- 
men would be sure to suffer. Such agents, 
moreover, might well be possessed of a mis- 
sionary spirit, realising the great influence 
and opportunity in their hands, to foster 
antique and precious trades. But they should 
not confine themselves to the old indigenous 
industries alone. The new also require the 
same organisation and assistance, and must 
haveit, if they are not to perish. The very 
ink with which I write at this moment (an 
ink whose like I have never seen in any 
country) is anew product of the Swadeshi 
movement, manufactured in a Calcutta lane. 
But when I want more, I have the greatest 
dificulty in obtaining it. The shops are 
plentifully supplied with a rival kind, which I 
. do not consider comparable in quality. My 
servants cannot find the obscure address at 
which this is made. The post-office plays 
havoc with my letters onthe subject. At last 
Iam driven to beg the help of friends living 
‘near the manufactory, and they insist on 
paying for the ink. Obviously, this process 
. cannot be repeated indefinitely. Itis inevi- 
table that some day I shall abandon the 
unequal struggle, and lose this particular ink, 
tomy undying regret (for I like it so much, that 
r J would take it with me on an Arctic Expedi- 
, tion!), and also prove to the makers of it, a 
warm friend gone. Now this series of events 
is typical of a hundred ora thousand other 
products. 

When will the higher classes learn that the 
organisation of industries is, under modern 
conditions, aS necessary as those industries 
themselves, and that this is for them to 
supply ? No one living in an Indian city can 
find a carpenter, a- locksmith,a builder, with- 
out difficulty. Why cannot we learn a lesson 
from the great European firms, in this res- 
pect? Is there any likelihood that a boy 
made to specialise in the habit of giving 
information about local labour and procuring 
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it at the shortest notice, would eari bess at 
the task than at the starvation-c.crkships 
which are at present his sole outlock ° 

There are fortunes to be made it 23 orga- 
nisation of Indian industries, and wiase for- 
tunes will rob no one, but be as uselul to the 
humble workman as to the organises himself, 


The Asiatic Abroad. 


In British Columbia and elsew ere there 
have been serious trouble and rioting on 
account of the persence of Chinese, Japanese 
and Hindu labourers, who undersell tas Whites 
in the labor market. Therefore tic lemand 
is that the Asiatics must be deporte]. The 
Ohinese and the Hindus might have been dealt 
with more easily, but the Japancse are a 
rather hard nut to crack. Hovever, the 
world must understand that the Wkites are 
entitled to go and settle wherever they like 
and exploit whatever “coloured” ccaniry they 
like, but non-Whites must not “poaca ” any- 
where in the preserves of the Wiis3s. The 
white races of the world profess te fdllow the 
religion of -Christ, which enjoins tniversal 
brotherhood, but in practice thev folow the 
teaching of the Sage of King Olaf— 

* Norce rules the world ; 
Has ruled it, 

Will rule it. 

Meekness i8S weakness. 
Force is triumphant.” 


Mr. Templeman, Dominion Minister 23f Inland Re- 
venue, speaking in Victoria, strongly advanced ad- 
mitting to Canada only immigrants likely, cy assimila- 
tion and intermarriage, to assist to buizd up a homo- 
geneous population.— Reuter. 

-Soit must be gospel truth trast the early 
white immigrants and colonisers nd their 
successors were love-sick swairs who went 
to America, Africa and Australato marry 
Red Indian, Negro and Maori maidens “ tc 
build up a homogeneous populatio. ”! 


Japan and Koreas. 


Indian readers cannot watch t3o closely the 
accounts which come from the unfortunate 
Empire of Korea, of the Japaneses and thel- 
treatment of that country. It & well-known 
how the Emperor of Korea has deen com- 
pelled to abdicate and how wre Japanes2 
Resident-General in that countir iz now prac- 
tically the Emperor. It is well-kn: wa, too, how 
the Korean delegation could get no hearing 
at the Hague Conference. Thr delegaticn 
say: “The Japanese are behav ng in Korea 
like savages. They are permi:ting all kinds 
of barbarities against property and against 
the people, especially the womez,” 
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What we see here is no friendly suzerainty, 
no chivalrous protection of the rights of a 
neighbour against foreign aggression, but on 
the ccntrary, an invasion and spoliation sc 
cruel, so cold, so pitiless, that it is more like 
brigaadage than anything that we remember 
even ‘cr the blood-curdling annals of imperiali- 
sasionr. Japan is behaving to a sister people, 
not many years ago her superior in prestige, 
as Spain behaved in Mexico, almost as Bel- 
gium the other day, in- the Valley of the 
Congc. Greater were the mercy ofthe wolf 
for the kid, greater the clemency of a tigress 
with starving cubs. Which things are a 
parabla, for we see here the heart that Japan 
has, for Asiatic countries, 


A New Enterprise. 


The catalogue of Scientific Apparatus by 
Mr. B. M. Mukherji of the Thomason College, 
Foorkee, is a new departure in the field of 
scientific activity, which will not fail to enlist 
the acmiration of connoisseurs of scientific 
apparatus in India. India has been famous 
from time immemorial for the manual deft- 
ness and manipulative skill of her artisans, 
but, as such skill was divorced from intellec- 
tual ability, it could only bring forth works of 
an inferior type. It is a pleasure, therefore, 
to observe signs of great manipulative skill in 
close association with mental powers of a 
high order in the various apparatus described 
in the catalogue under review. So far as we 
are aware, this is the first time that glass 
apparatus requiring such skill and finish, have 
been manufactured and offered for sale in 
India. “he enormous difficulties, Mr. Mukherji 
has had to encounter, will be evident from 
ths fact shat he taught himself the difficult 
ari of g.ass-blowing with only the meagre help 
ne might have derived from books, which are 
tar from Deing perfect. In order to learn the 
art. as thoroughly as be has done, it must bave 
cost him years of hard unremitting labour. 

The apparatus mentioned in the catalogue 
will meet a great want of research workers 
in this country. Most of the imported glass 
apparatus of this nature are costly and being 
extreme_y fragile, are in many cases broken in 
transit. This is a source of great annoyance 
and loss 0 valuable time. Moreover, it takes 
months to obtain a new apparatus from Hurope 
and reseerch workers have often to come to a 
stand-sti_l or to postpone thelr work indefinite- 
ly for wart of a suitable means of obtaining 
their apparatus locally. We have reasons to 
believe that training in glass-blowiug will, for 
the above reasons, forma part of the curri- 
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culum of the Indian Institute of Research. 
Oredit is, therefore, due to Mr. Mukherji for 
having anticipated a crying want of the times 
and scientists in India will welcome the 
manufacture of such classes of apparatus in 
this country. 

A special feature of the catalogue is the 
various modifications introduced in the ap- 
paratus which, we bave reasons to think, will 
be found to be very useful. . Some of the 
apparatus, moreover, are new designs by Mr. 
Mukherji, and, being very simple and cheap, 
ought to finda good market. The Mercury 
Still may be specially mentioned. It has been 
spoken of by no less an authority than Pro- 
fessor James Walker of Dundee as “ very good 
and simple.” It ought to prove a boon to 
all Jaboratories, where gas is available. Mr. 
Mukherji ought to introduce a Still to work 
with spirit lamps. 

As Mr. Mukherji is the only worker in 
the field of table glass-blowing in India, it 
would be a great gain if he could train 
a few pupils in this delicate and difficult 
art, and create a band of young men to work 
with bim and in the various laboratories in 
India. 
is extremely uphill work and will need much 
support and encouragement. The Govern- 
ment of Sir John Hewett is, however, keenly 
anxious for technical education and industrial 
development, and we trust that the capable 
and intelligent young artist who has shown 
such promise, will meet with requisite help 
and patronage 

There is a vast amount of glass apparatus 
imported from Germany and Alstria every 
year. It will be a great gain if this important 
industry could be developed in this country. 
The Government may, in these cases, well 
utilize indigenous talents. 


P. OC. Ray, | 


D. Se., Prof., Presidency College. : 


An Anecdote. 


When the young prince Naushirwan suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his fathers, he sum- 
moned all the learned men of his kingdom 
and said to them, “I have been taught that 
sovereigns would commit fewer errors if they 
were enlightened by the example of the past. 
Therefore I wish to study the annals of man- 
kind. I order you to compose a universal 
history and to neglect nothing to make it 
complete.” 

The flearned men promised to satisfy the 
desire of the prince, and withdrawing at once 


Of course, pioneer work of this kind 
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set to work. At the end of thirty years, they 
presented themselves before the king, fol- 
| lowed by a caravan of twelve camels, each 
| bearing five hundred volumes. 
' ‘The dean, after prostrating himself on the 
' steps of the throne, spoke thus :— 


“Sire, the academicians of your kingdom, 
‘have the honour to place at your feet, the 
universal history that they have composed 
according to the orders of your majesty. It 
coinprises six thousand volumes and contains 
all that we have been able to collect concern- 
ing the manners of peoples and the vicissi- 
tudes of empires. We have inserted the an- 
cient chronicles which have, by good fortune, 
been preserved, and we have illustrated them 
with abundant notes on geography, chrono- 
logy and diplomacy. The prolegomena alone 
are a camel’s load and the paralipomena are 
with difficulty carried by another camel.” 

The king answered: 


“Gentlemev, I am very much obliged to you 
.for the trouble you have taken. But J am 
very much occupied with the cares of govern- 
ment. Moreover, I have grown old while you 
were working. I have passed by ten years 
the middle of the road of life, and even sup- 
posing that I die full of days, I cannot reason- 
ably hope to have the time to read so long 
a history. It will be deposed in the archives 
of the kingdom. Be so good as to make for 
me an abridgement better proportioned to the 
shortness of human existence.” 


The academicians of Persia worked for ano- 
'ther twenty years. Then they brought to the 
king fifteen hundred volumes on three camels. 


“Sire,” said the dean, with a voice weakened 
by toil and by age, “here is our new work. 
NS believe we have omitted nothing essen- 
tial.” 

“That may be,” answered the king, “ but 
I shall not readit. Iam old; long enterprizes 
are not suitable to my age. Abridge once 
more; and do not delay.” 

There was so little delay, that at the end 
of ten years they returned with a single camel 
carrying five hundred volumes. 

“T flatter myself,” said the dean, “that I 
have been concise.” 

‘Not yet’ concise enough,” answered the 
pking. “Tam at the end of my life. Abridge, 
if you wish me to know, before I die, the 
history of mankind.” 

The dean appeared again before the palace 
at the end of five years. Walking with crut- 
ches, he held by the bridle a little ass which 
carried a big book on its back. 
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“Be quick,” said an officer, “tls king is 
dying.” In fact the king was on lis death- 
bed. He turneda feeble glance tc-vards the 
dean and his big book and said with a sigh :— 

“I shall die then, without knowing the 
history of men.” 

“Sire,” answered the dean, almos: as near 
death as himself, “I will sum it for v-uin three 
words, they were born, they suffzred, they 
died.” 

It was in this way that the king of Persia 
learnt universal history at the ooment of 
passing from this world to the next. 


The Death-SBed of Dasaratha,. 


The simple pathos of this picture will be 
best appreciated by those who have seen the 
original. Through the open winhow-spaze, 
we see the night, with its stars. It is the 
hour of darkness, relieved only kr the lanp 
behind the bed, suspended by what -ooks like a 
fine gold thread. Dasaratha lies djing, in the 
room of Kausalya, The pain and yearning in 
his face, and the gesture of thought. so sugges- 
tive of listening for a returning fortstep, zell 
their own tale. The Queen has been fanning 
her husband,—no queen but a wife. But 
suddenly, overcome by the thought of er 
own loneliness, and Dasaratha’s grief, she has 
thrown the fan aside, and her head is bowed 
on her arms, in mingled sorrow acd prayers. 
Soon the soul of the aged king w:ll go forth 
amidst the open spaces of the uriverse, and 
she will be left without husband orson. Pain, 
pain, pain. But a pain that toucies us the 
deeper because it is so wonderfully restrained 
in expression. We know that hen-eforth for 
Kausalya the night-winds will mran of chis 
hour. We know that her life will Enow years 
of loneliness, that her widowhood will be a 
thing most sacred and beautiful. Yet there 
is no vulgar abandonment of grief. here. All 
is quiet, all is hushed, all is controlled. No 
one who holds in his hand the original sketch 
in water-colours can help speaking in a whis- 
per. Thespell cast by the intenmity of the 
drawing is too great. 

This sketch is the work of a stucent, one of 
the students of the Calcutta Art School. Mr. 
Abanindro Nath Tagore can no longer be said 
to represent his own school of cainting by 
himself. He has succeeded in creating a fol- 
lowing, The pupils of the Art School kave 
begun to produce original work of srue velue. 
It may be said that Modern Indan Art~—at 
once genuinely Indian and genuine_7 Modern--- 
is born at last, The Indian mind is at work 
in this field 01 human endeavour. 
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it is always easy to be wise after the 
event, but one feels that the outstanding 
characteristics of these new drawings might 
perhaps have been foreseen. The first thing 
that strikes the beholder is their meditative 
power. Hach picture seems to have been 
thought of, in a great silence. This is another 


way of saying that the Indian Artist has a. 


anique power of portraying self-restraint. This 
quality pervades the picture before us, It Is 
aqually distinctive of the exquisite “Surya ” of 
another student, to be reproduced in another 
isstia of this paper. In “The Telling of the 
news of Kurukshetra to Dhritarashtra,” it 
would appear, from accounts given, that the 
Same cuality is found,—the suggestion of in- 
tensity controlled. 

Another quality for which these pictures 
are remarkable is that of simple splendour and 
refinement. The furnishings of a king’s bed- 
chamber, here, are a couch, a lamp, a carpet, 
and a fan! The reproduction, too, cannot 
bring ous, as the emphasis of colour enables 
the original to do, the supreme decorative 
value of the touches of gold on couch, fan and 
sari, the bracelet on the Queen’s arm, or the 
exquisitely-beautiful lamp, hanging low, be- 
hind the screen afforded by the bed. The 
window of massive stone left empty, adds 
another touch of magnificence. Where did 
these boys learn such dignity, such almost 
sublimity, of houselold furnishing ? The tiling 
of the floor, in the black and white print, is 
to0 prominent, as is also the pattern of the 
earpet. But these faults do not exist in the 
original. 

Those who care for the birth of a great new 
art in India, worthy of her past, and fit to 
become one of the springs of her future, may 
pray, With trembling joy, for the work now 
jaing dane, and the beginnings now being 
shown, ic the Calcutta Art School, under Mr. 
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A. N. Tagore. Nor must we forget that t 
Mr. H. B. Havell is due the credit of havin 
foreseen these possibilities, and having labou 
ed to make the appointments that have prove 
so fruitful. a 


Saint Ramdas and Sivaji. 


Saint Ramdas was the guru or spiritu: 
preceptor of Sivaji. It is said that once } 
the course of his peregrinations Ramde 
arrived at Satara, where Sivaji was also pw 
ting up. When begging alms, Ramdas cam 
to the door of a householder and stood thei 
saying “Jay Raghupati.” Sivaji, who we 
living next door, recognising the sound of h 
Master’s voice, ordered his principal office 
to write anorder to the effect that he gay 
to Ramdas all his territories and other pri 
perty. He then fell prostrate at his feet ar 
gave him that paper as alms. The saint saic 
“ We do not appease our hunger with pape 
but with food,” and asked a bystander | 
read the paper. Learning its contents he sm 
lingly asked, “ Well, Siva, what will you ¢ 
now ?” Siva said, “Ishall serve your feet wit 
your other disciples.” It is said that at h 
Master’s orders, Siva donned the Sannyasi 
garb and begged alms from coor to doo 
Pleased with his obedience, Ramdas ordere 
him again to attend to his regal duties. Shiva 
said; “ How can I take back what I have on 
givenaway ? Kshatriyas donot behave thus 
Ramdas said: “ Kshatriyas should perform t] 
duties of their order.” When Sivaji wou 
not even then take back his kingdom, Ramd: 
ordered him to govern it as his servar 
Sivaji agreed, and henceforth the ochr 
coloured cloth of Sannyasins became tl 
national flag of the Marathas. This explal 
the two pictures by Srimant Balasaheb repr 
duced in this number. 
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L.—Tre Sixes anp Ranurt Sinau. 


LOW I give a critical bibliography of the his- 
torical and descriptive works bearing on the 
Punjab from the rise of the Sikhs to the British 

annexation. Oftheimmense number of travels 
exd lives of the British officers who visited Lahore 
Guring this period or fought in the Sikh wars in an 


early part of their career, I may have left out a fe 
but none I trust of any importance. For all practi 
purposes the list isa complete one. I have divic 
the books according to their subjects, but there i 
more useful classification, ¢zz., original histories a 
compilations. The student of history rightly val 
the former, instead of receiving his information 
second hands from the latter. The war of 1845 ga 


THE DEATH-BED OF DASARATHA, 
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a sudden impetus to the making of books on the Pun- 
jab, and many of the works issued from 1845 to 1848 
(especially the controversial ones) were of a catch- 
penny character. 
Then, again, the reports of different travellers on 
the country and court of Ranjit Singh and of the 
actors in the military drama on the Sutlej vary in 
value according to their different powers of observa- 
tion and literary expression. I have specially marked 
with stars the more valuable of these. But the his- 
_torian of manners, the lover of the picturesque, the 
' historical novelist in search of graphic touches, can 
| pick up useful points from nearly all of them. Tle 
general reader should make a start with Thorburn’s 
Punjab in Peace and War, Lepel Griffin's Ranjit 
Singh, and Cunningham’s History. 

I cannot say anything of Nos. 3, 6,12, and 33, as 
IT have neither examined nor read any criticism of 
them. 


Srxm Reviaion. 
#1. Triimp—Adi Granth. [The standard author- 


ity. 
, Tike 2. M. Macauliffe—ZLife of Guru Teg Bahadur 
' (Lahore, 1903). [Author engaged on a much more 
elaborate work on the sacred writings of the Sikhs and 
i their Authors. | 


Hisrory OF THE SIKHS. 


| 3. Sir J. Mulcolm-—Sketch of the Sikhs, 1812. 


(Reprinted from the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XI.) 


Singh, (Military Orphan Press, Caleutta, 1834.) Based 
upon the report of Cap. W. Murray, Political Agent 
at Umbala. [Invaluable as the source of many later 
eompilations. The information collected was the best 
then available. | 

230 5. J.D. Cunningham—History of the Sikhs, 
2nd edition (J. Murray, 1853.) This edition should 
be preferred to the first, as it contains the author's 
Fast notes and a fearless exposure of the British policy 
l'by the deceased author’s brother. This work is 
/ simply invaluable. [There is also a cheap reprint by 
the Bangabashi Press, Calcutta. ] 

6. C. Wade.—Our Relations with the Punjab. 


(1823.) 

97. W.L. MeGregor.-—Htstory of the Sikhs, 2 vols. 
(Madden, 1846) [Quotes largely a good official report. 
Ts original and valuable on the war, which the author 
saw as an army doctor. | 

. 8. W.G. Osborne.—The Court and Camp of 
*Punjit Singh, with an Introductory Sketch of the 
Rise of the Sikh State, (Colburn, 1840) [ A very graphic 
picture by an able observer. | 

§. Lieut.-Col. Steinbach—The Punjaub (Smith 
Elder, 1845.) [Was in the Sikh service. Book too 
brief to be of any use.] 
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"10. G.C. Smyth.—History of the Re aming Family 
of Lahore with some account of the Jc-mmoo Rajas 
the Seik soldiers and their Sirdars, (Tkacker, 1847.) 
[Valuable in some details. Unequal in ckoracter. Re- 
quires careful use in the controversial pcrticn.| 

“ll. [Sir H. Lawrence]—Some paezeges in the 
Life of an Adventurer in the Punjab. (Tirst edition, 
Delhi 1842. Second ed., in 2 vols. London, 1846.) 
A novel, with very valuable notes, desarbing the 
administration, court, and officialdom o- tke Punjab 
under Ranjit Singh. Of great use to th= historian. 

12. [Anonymous]—History of the Fe-;cb and the 
fiise of the Sikhs, 2 vols. (1846.) This work is 
founded on No. 4. 

13. J. W. Kaye—Ltfe and Correesurdence of 
Charles Lord Metcalfe, 2 vols. (1854) “tealfe went 
to Ranjit Singh as British envoy in 1803. [The 
second edition 1s abridged in its earliex pact.] The 
Papers of Metcalfe, edited by Kaye, mey contain 
references to this embassy, but I have not =xamined it. 

14. @G. Forster.—./ourney from Benga! to England 
through Northern India, Kashmir, Afghsnistan, &e., 
1783-84, 2 vols. (1795), early description xf -he coun- 
try and people. 

15. Lepel Grifin—The Rajas of the Fanicb, 1870. 

16. Ditto —the Chiefs of the P in'ub [The 
standard authority on the lesser chiefs of te Punjab), 

“17. W.Irvine—7he Later Mughals, m the Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Benga: [Greatest 
authority on the successors of Aurangzib. /ccurately 
puts and critically examines all the information avail- 
able from Persian and European books auc MSS. on 
the subject. | 


Booxrs oF TRAVEL DESORIBING RANJIT EITH. 


#18. Victor Jacquemont.—Letters frem India, 
translated from the French. (Churton, 1864, 2 vols. 
(There is another edition in 2 vols.] The aushor was 
a young but devoted French scientist wits very fresh 
powers of observation and a pleasant style. 


#19. Sir A. Burnes—Travels into Bokhera, Ge., new 
edition, 3 vols. (Murray, 1839.) [A grez: <raveller, 
diplomat, and writer. Long regarded as en evthority 
on these parts. } 

20. Mohan Lal.—Journal of a Tour tirough the 
Punjab, Afghanistan, &c.,in the compan7 «: Lieut. 
Burnes. (Baptist Mission Press, 1834; snother 
edition was published in England in 15+6. [One 
of the first products of English education in India. 
The author’s English is curious but not infazec. | 

91. Moorcroft and Trebeck.—Travels in tke Hima- 
layan Provinces, the Punjab, Ladakh, Kachmir, &e. 
1819—23, edited by H. H. Wilson, 2 vols. 

92. (C. Masson.—Narrative of Journeys in Balo- 
chistan, Afghanistan and the Punjab, 1826-53, 3 vols. 

ntley, 1842. 
are ‘ EK. Fane.—Five Years in India. 335-39, 
2 vols. (1842) Aide-de-camp to Lord suvucland ; 
accompanied him to the Court of Ranjit Sicgh- 

wncto4 F. Eden.—Up the Country, (Bertlev 1867) 
supplemented by Letters from India, 2 vcs. (1872.) 
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The sister of Lord Auckland; visited Ranjit in the 
company of the Governor-General. Vivid and de- 


tailed descriptions by a practised writer and shrewd 


observer. 

25. ©. J. French.—Journal ofa Tour in Upper 
Hindustan, 1838-39. (Agra, 1854). [A clerk in the 
entourage of Auckland] : 

26. Shahamat Alii—The Sikhs and Afghans im- 
mediately before and after the death of Ranjit Singh. 
(Murray, 1847). (Mohan Lal's school-fellow, Writes 
admirably correct English}. 

“27. C. Hiigel —Travels in Kashmir and the Pan- 
jab, trarslated from the German by Major Jervis. 
(Petheram, 1845). [Valuable observations of a great 
German scientist]. 

98. G.T. Vigne.—Ghuzni, Kabul, and Afghan- 
istan, (1840). [A delightful book of travel]. . 

%29, Honigberger.—(Thirty-five Years in the Hast, 
2 Vols. (1852), Court Physician at Lahore. 
is also a reprint by the Bangabashi Press, Calcutta. 
(Valuable as coming from one in close touch with 
the Sikh Court}. 

380. Von Orlich.—Travels in India, Sinde, and the 
Punjab, 1842-43, translated from the German, 2 Vols. 
1845. [Un-English eyes turned on the Sikhs. | 

31. W. Barr.—dJournal of a March from Delht to 
Peshawcr... with the Mission of Sir C. M. Wade, 
(1844). [Wasa keen observer and excellent writer. 
Descriptions and style admirable. ] 

m#39 Alex. Gardner.—Soldier and Traveller, Col. 
of Artillery in the service of Ranjit Singh, edited by 
Pearse. (1898). Also gives the history of the First 
Sikh War. [Valuable, as coming from one behind 
the scenes. | ; : 

Tae Six Wars: Histortss : 
_ 83. Gen. Caulfield.—The Punjab and the Indian 
Army, (1846). 
. *34, J. Coley.—Journal of the Sutle? Campaign 
of 1845-46 (Smith Elder, 1856). [Graphic account 
by an army doctor. |- 

“35: Malleson.—Deecisive Battles of India. [The 
best-written account of the war, by an expert writer 


-and soldier, free-from bias, and fearless in seeking . 


the truth.] —- 

36. Gough and Innes.—The Sikhs and Our Sikh 
Wars, (1897). [A modern compilation.] 

37. C. N. Hardinge.— Recollections of India, the 

Punjab, and Kashmir, 26 lithographic views. (1847). 
[A good pictorial illustration—helps us to visualise 
the scenes.] 
_ 388 Sir H. Hardinge—Despatches on the Sikh 
War. [Formal official reports, not always expressing 
the truth.] ‘ 
; #839, Subaltern—Leaves from the Journal of a, 
during the Punjab Campaign, reprinted from the 
“Times” (Edinburgh, 1849). [Very graphic account 
by an eye-witness.} - = - 

eu dQ. - J. H. Lawrence-Archer.—Commentaries 
on the Punjab Campaign, 1848-49. (Allen, 1878), 
[A critical study of the greatest value. Excellent 
plans of battles. ] 


There - 
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std]. EB. J. Thackwell.—Narrative of the Second 
Seikh War (Bentley, 1851). [Valuable account by 
an actor in the war, the son of Gen. Thackwell.| 

42. Parliamentary Papers—Papers relating to the 
Punjeb, 1847-49, (1849) [Official versions. Scornfully 
rejected by Malleson as suppressing and distorting 
the truth.] 

ui 45. TT. B. Edwardes—A Year on the Punjab 
Froniiev in 1848-49, 2 Vols. (Bentley, 1851) [Very 
valuable, especially for the siege of Multan.]: 

* 44, Sir H. Lawrence —-Hssays contributed to the 
Calcutta Review. [Reprinted in one volume, 1859.] 
The earlier volumes of the Calcutta Review (which was 
started in May, 1844) are a store-house of information. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF ACTORS IN THE SIKH Waks: 


* 45. Sir H. Smith--Autobrography, 2 vols. (1901) 
[The vistor of Aliwal.] 

#& 45. W. W. W. Humbly—Journal of a Cavalry 
O ficer including the Sikh Campaign of 1845-46 (Long- 
man, 1854.) [A graphic and scholarly writer. Ad- 
mirable description of India. ] 

set 47, Major G. Broadfoot—The Career ‘of, 
(Murray, 1888.) [Contains a long contemporary 
account of the Sikh War and its- diplomacy by a very 
capable oflicer.| ae : 

wie 48. Sir H. Lawrence, Life of, by Edwards 
and Merivale, 3rd ed. in 1 vol. (Smith Elder, 1873) 
[of great value, especially on the political side. ] 

4G. Sir G. Lawrence—Forty-three Years in India.t« 
(1874.) [Throws interesting side-lights on the Sikhs 
and the Second Sikh War. | 

50. Col. A. Mountain—Memoirs and Letters of, 
edited by his widow, 2nd ed. (Longman, 1857). Died 
in battle, 1849. Useful history.] 

* Bl. Rait—Life of Hugh, Viscount Gough, 2 vols. 
(19C3). [Clearly proves how Gough was overborne 
by Dalhousie even in military matters. ] - 

* 52. W.S. R. Hodson,—Twelve Years of a Sol- 
dier's Life in India, edited by his brother, 2nd ed., 
(Parker, 1859). [Interesting in every part, especially 
the Mutiny.] 

53. N. W. Bancroft—From Reeruit to Staff Ser- | 
geant, with sketches of the Sutle] Campaign (Calcutia, 
T. S. Smith, 1885) [A most vivid sketch of the com-~ 
mor soldier's life and realistic picture of the war.] 


54. Sir H. Havelock.--Memoirs of, by J. C. Marsh- 
man. (Longman, 1860), several editions. 

55. Lord Clyde,—Life of, by Shadwell, 2 vols, 
(Blackwood, 1881) [Detailed account of General Colin | 
Campbell’s experiences in the 2nd Sikh War.} 

56. Reynell Taylor.—A bzography of,. by E. G. 
mati (Kegan Paul, 1888) [contains little of any 
value. 

57. General Kenyon.—AdAutobiography of, edited 
by Lloyd. (1880.) - _ | 

58. Lee-Warner.—Life of Dalhousie, 2 vols. (Mac- 
Millan, 1905. 2. Fe | 

3859, Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. —-Life in the Misston, — 


‘the Camp, and the Zenana. 2nd ed., 2 vols. (Bentley, 
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1854) [The lady’s husband was an officer engaged in 
the war. She was very active and a facile descriptive 
writer. Many graphic touches.] 
60. Lieutenant-Colonel P. R. Innes.—-History of 
the Bengal European Regiment (S. Marshall, 1885) [An 
useful work, especially as giving information from the 
regimental history. ] 
61. Captain E. Buckle.— Memoir of the Services 
of the Bengal Artillery, edited by Kaye. (1852) [Of 
- the same class as No. 60.] 
|  ™ 62 Sir H. Durand—Life of, by his son, 2 vols. 
(1883). 

63. Hugo James—-A Volunteer’s Seramble through 
Scinde, the Punjab, &e., 2 vols. (1854.) 

64. L. Bowring—Hastern Bxperiences (1871) [con- 
| tains, among other things, ‘the Panjab before An- 
' nexation’ and ‘the Sikh Invasion of the Cis-Satlej 
| country ’.] 


i 








ENGLISH. 


Lectures on Shakespeare (Stopford A. Brooke 
and A. C. Bradley). 
It is a great pity that none of our men of letters in 

_ India have written anything that may be deemed im- 

¥ perishable about the world’s most eminent dramatic 

| genius. So far as I am aware there is nota single work 
of criticism on Shakespeare in any of our vernaculars, 
which deserves to be seriously read and pondered over. 
All the Indian authors of repute have been notoriously 
remiss In this respect. Even in Bengali literature which 
has shewn marvellous expansion during the last fifty 
| years, and has been pronounced to possess. mighty 
potentialities of further development, there has not 
been made any notable attempt at writing an estimate 
of the great bard. Jf you searched amidst the cata- 
ract of books that are poured out every year in Bengal 
for an illuminating study of any play of Shakespeare, 
if you tried to find any work dealing in the right 

» psychological way with the men and women marshal- 
led forth before our admiring gaze by his magic 
wand, why, you would be hopelessly engaged in 
a losing game. While in Europe and America 
critics are constantly endeavouring to read the mind 
and art of Shakespeare, to grasp the inner secret 
which makes him in the confused struggle and dis- 
tracted hurly-burly of modern life a fountain light 
of all our day, a master light of all our seeing, In- 
dian students have remained lapped in sheepish 

|. quiescence. 

“The literary graduate who wins the Premchand 
Roychand Scholarship is supposed to exhaust all that 
appertains to Shakespeare and his period, and to 
know through translation all that has been written and 
thought about the poet in foreign languages. None 
in India is, therefore, better equipped to interpret 
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Mopern ComrinaTions. 


“ae 65, $8.5. Thorburn.--The Pun-aa) in Peace 
and War (Blackwood, 1904) [A very ix eresting book, 
marked by great literary skill and a worde-fu.ly lucid 
style. Should be read by all.) 


#38 66. Sir L. Griffin.—Ranjit Sin-h (Ralers of 
India Series. 1892). [A well written mercgraph by a 
firstrate authority]. 

67. Syad Muhammad Latif.—Histor: 7 the Pan- 
jab (Calcutta, 1891.) [A mere paste exd scissors 
work without literary charm or histoz:el criticism. 
A ponderous and wearisome compilatioz.) 


68. Gen. Gordon—The Sikhs, [a rzadvblo short 
work with no pretension to originality.] 


JADTCATH SARKAR. 


mee SBT me + 
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Shakespeare’s noble dramatic ventrilo-wiem in an 
enthusiastic and inspired strain. Yet n member of 
that far-shining host has deemed it fi. c levote his 
pen tothe subject. What is still more deplorable, 
there is no sonnet, ode or elegiac verze to Shakes- 
peare’s memory. * He has had ardent scomage paid 
to him in every civilized country in the Vest. Why 
is it then that in India, where, embodyiasz a3 he does 
the finest spirit of English Literature, Shaxespeare has 
done most to revolutionise our thought azc mould our 
lives on a lovelier pattern, there should he zur 2a dearth 
of passionate worship of his name, such a. agerevating 
lack of written appreciation, such an uibject want 
of permanent form of reverence? W= are not a 
haggard, spent-out, decadent people—we have some- 
thing of the energy of the Elizabethan t.2es, mighty 
heart-throbs and quickened ‘brain->nubings,”’— 
there is a fiery rush and a stormy uphegra. -is:ble on 
all sides—new horizons have lifted, nevr vistas have 
opened, new aspirations have come—~a>_ voices, 
morally speaking, have taken a highe> range—we 
have shaken off toa certain extent the neuspicious 
yoke of old custom, the dominance of a:cient ties— 
there is a. new joy anda new splendour sverywvhere. 
Yet the most golden-mouthed inventor = karmoniecs 
that any age has known, goes without a leur] wreath 
from us! The only arequate explanzt.m would 
seem to lie in the fact that the lordliz=:t intellects 
of India are to-day plunged in the rrelstrcm of 
political activity, and have neither the Icz-crs nor the 
inclination for placid literary pursuits “hey are 
spending their energies in more obstrepe>~us channels 
and are silent about a Shakespeare-de- when all 
jealousies would be quenched, all bitterness -vould be 


% A reverent attitude like that of Swinburne to-erdes the world’s 
‘greatest poet isa thing quite unknown in India, 
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removed, when the links of sympathy would be vastly 
strengthaned, and love and mutual trust ensured be- 
yond the furthest reach of doubt. Let Shakespeare 
be the rallying-sign and bond not only of Saxon 
brotherbeod, but of all people who speak the tongue 
that he spake! 

The lsctures by Rev. Stopford Brooke are on ten 
plays o: Shakespeare: Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Romeo and Juliet, the two Richards, Merchant of 
Venice, As You Like It, Macbeth, Coriolanus, Winter's 
Tale ani The Tempest: those by Dr. A. C. Bradley 
are only on the four tragedies: Hamlet, Othello, Lear 
and Macbeth. - 

Stopford Brooke is here more colloquial, more free, 
more cha:ty than in his books on Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. Ir some parts he is certainly eloquent, but there 
are none of those flights of imagination, none of those 
Inndling phrases which we meet with in his for- 
mer werss. We have short, bright, sunny expres- 
siors scattered in profusion, but there are very few 
passages of sustained beauty. He has of course 
something new to say—he has not unpacked his 
heart with merely repeating platitudinous common- 
places and stale catch-words of criticism. . He 
has made novel features emerge from the character 
ba has touched upon, and has described with in- 
effable felicity the salient points in them. ‘But his 
supreme skill lies in drawing our attention to a special 
aspect of some of the female folk of Shakespeare, 
namely, to the golden atmosphere of love ard woman- 
hood which the great poet has, with inimitable art, 
potred around them. No other Shakespearean critic 
bas brought this out with such clearnesss, insight and 
perfection. He takes a peculiar pleasure in dwelling 
upon the psychological moment when the lovers 
meet and changing eyes thrill with sweet emotion. 
When the soul races along, itis very difficult for a 
girl of Juliet’s impetuous temper or Miranda’s un- 
sophist;cated nature, or of Portia’s love-laden fancy, 
to keep within the limits which the traditions ~ of 
civilize1 society have prescribed for the other sex, 
but this is what Stopford Brooke says of the daughter 
of the house of the Capulets, of the child reared 
emidst powers and influences of sorcery, of the Mistress 
of the magic palace at Belmout. This of Juliet :— 

“Tr is night, and only the light of stars, when Romeo slips over 
the wall. There lies the orehard, and there the baleony where 
Juliet stands ....Sheis equally passionate; but of course Shakea- 
peare wit: his exquisite tenderness for women has saved her innocence 
from too great unreserve. She speaks to the night her Jove, unaware 
of her listener, and when she knows he has heard ker confession, 
she delay: her yielding with an array of questions, seeking to recover 
har riaiden reserve. When she yields, her speech is perfect in its 
ywomanhooc.” 

This 2f Miranda when she is surprised in a moment 
into the passion of love and in wonder with it : — 


“ Will ch artist keep her natural? Willshe be womanly without 
lowering the type of fine womanhood? Will he also represent, in 
ailker ways, the logical result of the circumstances which precede 
ker meeting with Ferdinand?” ‘An affirmative answers all these 
questions. The delicacy of Shakespeare's touch bears him with divine 
ease thrcugh this maze of difficulty. Miranda is at all points in 
harmony with herself and her situation She lives in a 
prete=nataral air, yet belongs heart and soul to common humanity ; 
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she loves with a complete self-surrender, yet guards her modesty, 
the reserve of her sex, and her moral dignity.” 

And this of Portia whose suitors arrived from the 
four corners of the world :— 

“ Portia is the Muse of Wisdom and of Love...... But her wisdom is 
above all, the wisdom of fine womanhood. Underneath her 
distinct type, and unaffected by her wealth and rank, the instincts 
natural to pure womanhood direct her speech and action.. The love 
she so “rankly confesses to Bassanio does not lessen, but increases 
his reverence for her. Itis the giving of love, not the giving up 
of personality. In the yielding she retains her dignity and her 
distinctiveness.” 

Jf the indulgent reader did not feel surfeited with 
these long extracts and could pardon us for harking 
back to Stopford Brooke’s Tennyson, we would fain 
quote the passage in connection with the sweetest 
picture which the Laureate drew in Elaine of the 
Tdylle ; when she blows the accepted conventionalities 
to the moon and blazes forth into the following 
confession before Sir Lancelot :— 

“No, no,” she cried, “ I care not to be wife, 


But to be with you still, to see your face, 
To serve you, and to follow you thro’ the world.” 


“ She rises,” says the critic, “to the very verge of innocent maiden- 
liness' in passionate love, but she does not go over the verge, 
And to be on the verge and not pass beyond it is the very peak of 
innocert girlhood when seized by overmastering love. It was as 
difficul: to represent Elaine as torepresent Juliet; and Tennyson has 
succeeced well where Shakespeare has succeeded beautifully,” 

When we pass on to the Lectures of Dr. Bradley, 
we are ona different level of criticism. The style 
is grave, dignified, and full of imperial stateliness 
throughout. This is of course in keeping with the 
author's main aim, since the subject is Shakespeare’s 
tragic art. There are sentences in the book which 
have @ touch of “phantasy and flame.” It is lighted 
up with a glowing appreciation. And though the 
analysis of the principal characters is much too 
detailed for the patience of the general reader, these 
studies are written from a most sympathetie stand- 
poins, and are beyond doubt very invigorating. It is 
an original work and not a pale replica of what 
othe-s have said before. Dr. Bradley’s interpretation 
of Othello is the best and most luminous—it is like “a 
watch with a dial-plate of transparent crystal shewing 
the subtle mechanism within.” He kindles into an 
ecstasy of admiration as he goes on to treat of his 
character. Here and there he has been betrayed into 
an extravagant praise, but it would be difficult to 
challenge any of his statements as entirely wrong. 

“ QOshello is, in onesense of the word, by far the most romantic 
figure among Shakespeare's heroes; and he is so partly from the 
strange life of war and adventure which he has lived from childhood. 
He does not belong to our world, and he seems to enter it we know 
not whence—almost as if from wonderland. There is something mys- 
terious in his descent from men of royal liege; in his wanderings, in 
vast deserts and emong marvellous peoples; in his tales of magic 
handkerchiefs and prophetic sibyls . . . And he is not merely 
@ romantic figure; his own nature is romantic. He has not indeed the 
meditative or speculative imagination of Hamlet; but in the strictest 
sense Of the word he is more poetic than Hamlet. Indeed, if one 
recalls Othello’s most famous speeches—and if one places side by 
side with these speeches an equal number by any other hero, one will 
not dceubt that Othello is the greatest poet of all.” 

This savours a trifle of exuberance. Magniloquent 
expressions charged even with intense feeling do not 


a 
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constitute poetry. Grand words mated with grand 
deeds are in a sense poetical, but the function of all 
fine poetry is to awaken suggestions urging the 
mind along strange starry tracks of thought. The 
language of Othello, Lear, Macbeth, is informed with 
imagination, and in moments of intense passion rises 
to sublime heights, but the soliloquies of Hamlet 
stand apart.* And there could not be a more con- 
vincing testimony than the fact that round Hamlet 
'has accumulated a mass of literature second only in 
Interest to that devoted to ‘‘ Him whose bleeding feet 
have trod the nailed cross.” It is idle, therefore, to 
maintain that the Moore of Venice is more poetic 
| than the Prince of Denmark. 
| <A critic? in reviewing Dr. Bradley’s lectures has re- 
| marked that 1t might have seemed improbable that in 
these late days there was room for more interpretation 
of Shakespeare. He apparently forgot that each age 
would find new aspects and new meanings in his drama- 
tic works. ‘‘A good reader,” says Emerson, ‘can in a 
| sort of way, nestle into Plato’s brain and think from 
thence ; but not into Shakespeare’s. We are still out- 
Or as Matthew Arnold writes :— 


| of-doors.” 
Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
Out-topping knowledge. 





Woe ask and ask-—Thou smilest and art still 
That is to say the last word will be said, the final 
stage of criticism will be reached regarding the loftiest 
intellects of Hellas and of Rome, regarding Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Goethe, but in Shakespeare the “ latest 
generation of men will find new eluvidations of their 
own human being.” (Carlyle). 


Hira Lau Caarrerdt. 


~ 
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The Cloud-Messenger ov the Eaile’s Message, being 
a translation into English verse of Kalidasa’s 
“ Meghadutam, ” with introduction and notes, by 


S. C. Sarkar, M. A., Caleutta, 1906. 


The Fall of Meghnad, being a metrical translation of 
Michael Madhusudan Duatta’s “ Meghnadbadh Ka- 
cya,” by Umesh Chandra Sen, Calcutta, 1907. 


I have always been of opinion that a translation in 
verse of a poem in one language into another language 
/isa mistake. Professor Goldwin Smith has spoken of 
_ the translation into English verse of Homer as one of 
the polar expeditions of literature. The reason is 

apparent,—only a great master can produce a replica 
of another. And then the metrical systems are differ- 
ent, the idioms are different, the very connotations of 
words are different. Ifa poet undertakes the transla- 
tion, he may produce a fine.poem, but it would not be 
Homer ; if he is not a poet, he had better adopt the 
safer, if more commonplace, medium of prose. I can 
Azonceive of fine poems being written on the basis of 
poems in a different language, but, as it is, I prefer 

* Voltaire called the pieces rude and barbarous. Anybody with a 

true sense of poetry would sacrifice all the plays that Voltaire sever 
wrote, his eight and twenty tragedies and halfscore of comedies for 
_ the soliloquy in Hamlet. (Voltaire by John Morley). 
| + Quoted in the Press Opinions at the end. 
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Andrew Lang’s prose rendering of = z-er to the 
various metrical versions which have ‘cer executec 
or attempted since Chapman’s time. 

But where you do not pretend to haz m-de contri- 
butions to the English literature propery so called, 
I do not doubt a metrical translaticn may be of 
considerable value. First of all, poetry <.tracts peopls 
sooner than prose, and, next, if the trauslation is 
faithful and accurate, it may serve to ictrocuce people 
to the riches of an unknown tongue. '=.0. literature 
is always worth reading and re-reading even ir 
translation. 

Now Kalidasa’s Meghadutam does not ¢ mzd in neec 
of an introduction. Heis one of the very greatest 
bards of which our country can boast, zad his erotic 
lyric, “‘ The Cloud-Messenger,” Is In =<pression anc 
thought nectarine throughout. Bengali is closely 
allied to Sanskrit, and there are several Bengali ver- 
sions of the Veghadutam, but none is quit: s..tisfactory 
If I could get the original, I would not read any ot 
them. English, on the other hand, is ~=ry far indeec 
from Sanskrit, and the difficulty of Mu Sarkar’s 
self-imposed task can be easily im-gined. The 
translators of Wilson and Griffith’s sch.ol producec 
mellifluous couplets, which yan -v=ry smoothly 
but often ran far away from the text. i. Sarkar 
on the other hand, has kept close to his oviginal, so 
close indeed that College students may even use his 
book as a ‘key,’ and the result is that the jc ints of his 
Pegasus sometimes show signs of stiffness. There is 
é.g., not much poetry in lines like these : 

“ He offered It.some new-blown hill-jasmines.' 
“The saying, that in absence love doth wane 
Is non-sense ?” 

Some expressions also here and there Jaz, ¢.-., ‘ brisk- 
eyed dame” on p. 36 and “ lasses” or ‘‘lzesi¢ s’in seve- 
val places where ‘maidens’ or even ‘ wenacies’ woulé 
have been better. But the translatioz: is readable 
throughout and conveys the sense of tks origina: 


‘admjrably. As a fair specimen of Mr. 2ersar’s man- 


ner I will quote the translation of one 2f the best- 
known stanzas :— 

‘In Syama plant I find thy body matched ; 

In the gaze of wild gazelle, I meet thy glance. 

Tn th’ Moon thy face reflects! The peacock’s wi.s 

Remind me of thy hair; and on the streams, 

The tiny wavelets, match thy dancing brows! 

But, nowhere, love, I meet thine image full.” 

(Will not the third line run better as ‘““The Moon 
thy face reflects,’ &c.? The reader wil remember 
Poe’s ; 

The moon never beams without bringing me d>arcs 
Of my beautiful Annabel Lee, 

And the stars never rise but I see the bright «~ s 
Of my beautiful Annabel Lee.) 


-Michaél Madhusudan Dutt is not so weil-lLnown, but 
if there is any poet in Bengal—and Berza. has pro- 
duced some true poets during the last f:-y years ané 
more—whose blank verse has a roll and araissty which 
are almost Miltonic, that is he. It 3s, therefore, 
fitting that the epic Megnadbadh kavyc should have 
been rendered into English blank vers:. There are 
false quantities and faulty lines in M> Sen’s work. 
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occasional expressions which might perhaps be altered 
for the better—to give one instance, he speaks of 
e e bd 

Pramila saveral times as “the beauty” where ‘the 
fair one, in my judgment, would have heen more 
appropriate,—but this translation is a wonderful piece 
of work. It is literal, sometimes even too literal, and 
it is a sustained effort of over 230 pages maintained 
at a very fair level throughout. Asa sample I quote 
the translation of a famous passage :— 

“ Alono in grief immers’d in asok wood, 

Weers the Desire of Raghav, in a room 

Chsours, in silent tears. In joyful sports 

Engag'd, quitting the lady, roam afar 

The dreadful Rakshas dames, as if, quitting 

The lifeless hind, the tigress fearless roams 

Tn distant woods. Her pensive face, alas! 

Was lie a diamond in the darksome womb 

Cf mine, where Phoebus’ darts can never reach, 

Cy, as uf Rama with her bimba-lips ; 

Eenesta the waters. Moans the wind afar ; 

At intervals, as one, when weeping, sighs. 

The lecves in sorrow murmuring move; the birds 

Cn branches silent sit. At foot of trees 

In heaps the flowers lie, as if the trees 

Have cut of grief thrown all adornments off! 

The streams with wailings of tumultuous waves 

Towards the ocean bend their far off course, 

As if to tell the monarch of the seas 

‘This tale of woe. Within that forest deep 

The raonbeams never make their way. Does e’er 

Tn turbid waters lotus bloom ? and yet_ 

That wondrous beauty has the wood illum’d.” 


Both she gentlemen whose works I am reviewing 
are gratluates of the much-abused University of 
Caleutta. They are both in the Bengal Provincial 
Civil Service, one in the executive and the other in 
the judicial branch. So remarkable is the mastery 
over a foreign tongue which they display that one 
feels tempied to ask the Anglo-Indian manufacturer 
of “ Babu English” to try his hand at verse-making 
in his own mother-tongue and get an impartial critic 
to judge whether his production can be compared with 
the work of these “‘ Bengali Babus.” 

It remains to add that both gentlemen have added 
helpful notes to explain the text. Mr. Sarkar has also 
orefixed en “introduction” to his translation which 
contains much useful information about the date of 
Kalidasa. The lover of good literature, I have no 
doubt. will appreciate the labours of Messrs. Sarkar 
and Sen. 

Satish Caanpra BANERIJI. 


GUJARATI. 

Govardhan Smarak Anka or the Govardhanram M. 
Tripathi In Memoriam issue [tllustrated] of the 
Samaleshak, (July 1907). N.M. Tripaths & Co., 
Bombaz). 





A substantial volume of nearly 225 pages, this. 


publication is a somewhat unusual event in the history 
of Gujarat: Literature. It reminds one of the memo- 
rials of Byron and Wordsworth, the Byroniana and 
-he Wordsworthiana. It contains papers and articles 
by various well-known Gujarati writers, of both sexes, 
on the life and life-work of the late Mr. Govardhan- 
ram M. Tripathi. The idea of publishing such an 
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issue was first started by a contemporary, the Vasanta . 
of Ahmedabad, and was successfully carried out. It | 


compzised a number of thoughttul and informative 
articlas, and it was apprehended that there was no 


room for another collection on the same lines. But the | 
volume before us has dispersed all such fears, and has — 


conclusively shown what a strong hold the late Mr. 
Tripathi had on the minds of the Gujaratis. The 
papers descant at various lengths on the biographical 


incidents and literary events in the life of the sub-_ 


ject of the memoir, and they all furnish interesting, 
if not fascinating reading. Attimes, one fears there 
is repetition but that cannot be helped while so many 
are invited to write on one and the same subject. 
This remarkable issue will, it seems to us, till it is 
supplanted by the promised biography of Tripathi, 
stand unrivalled as a mine of information, and col- 
lection of criticisms on his work, and help to solve 
many knotty points, which-students felt while study- 
ing him and his books. — 

The great popularity of Mr. Tripathi among Guja- 
ratisis evinced by the accompanying picture called 
“ The Setting of the Moon of the Gujarati Literature.” 
It is described as follows :— 


“ The above picture has been designed to serve as 
a memorial to the ever-lasting obligation under 
which the late Govardhanram Madhavram Tripathi 
has laid the Gujarati-speaking communities. It is an 
attem>t to depict the chaste and transeondent influ- 


ence which this great literary orb of Gujarat had for 4 


along time shed on its world’of thought and which 
influence is still continued to be shed through his 
writings. The Ocean in the picture is the ocean of 
thought which the powerful attraction of this great 
genius bas bestirred and sped on to wash and purify 
the otherwise untouched shores of Gujarat. On the 
bosom of this ocean are shown carried in an onward 
course the published works of the great author, while 


his unpublished and unfinished works are to be seen 


lying on the shores awaiting the ocean to extend its 
arm and take them on to the flowing tide. The female 
figure on the shore supporting herself by the rock 
by her is Gujarat lost in grief and shedding burning 
tears over her irreparable loss. The spirit of her 
belovei son, however, while about to-disappear, seems 
to cheer her up by the famous poem which his hero 
Saraswaiichandra has addressed to Kumud, his intend- 
ed wifs :— 

‘Oh, sweet beloved night, .. 

Do not grieve thyself by the beloved moon dis- 
appearing,— 

Take hold of the bright and pleasant rays of the 
day-causing sun and convert thyself into a smiling 
being in the shape of the glorious day.’ 


“ 


And the curious author wonderingly asks, ‘ where 4 


is the sun’ whose rays shall thus ght up the gloom 

and spread light in which the departed author has 

enjoined his beloved Gujarat to seek support. 
Pursgotau Visaram Mawsze, 


J. P.M. RAS.” 
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_ SUFISM 


which all others follow is the doctrine 

of tauhid, the unity of God. Omar 
Khayyam writes *:—~‘ The heart said : 

My desire is for the higher knowledge, teach 
‘me if thou hast the power. I said: Alif. It 
said: Say no more, if one isin the house a 
single letter is enough.” The Jetter Alif with 
its single stroke and its numerical mean- 
< ing of one, is the symbol of the One Being. 
| Now when the Sufi insists on the oneness of 
God, he does not mean merely to deny the 
existence of other gods. He means that too, 
no doubt, but he means much else besides. 
The conception of unity strictly taken ex- 
cludes all difference. Every man differs from 

' moment to moment, his body is extended 
and has different parts, he possesses different 
qualities. But with God there is no differ- 
ence either in time, space or quality.[ His 
existence is beyond space and time.{t The 
distinction between essence and qualities, 


| 
i fundamental doctrine of Sufism from 


, & and = has no validity for Him. We 


wl ag dl ale bye ed So 
yh e* s re) wend | { as Pe as 
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+ Of. Paradiso xvii, 18, Tl punto a cri tutti il tempi son 
presenti. (The Point to which all times are present) and again Paradiso 
xxix, 12, Dove s’apunta ogni wbt ed ogni quando ( where every 
Where and every When are centred.) 

dh. 

» + 

§ St Augustine’s Confessions, iv, 29. Iteven hindered me, when 
imagining that whatsoever existed was comprehended in those 
ten categories (of Aristotle). I tried so to understand O my God, Thy 
wonderful and unchangeable unity as if Thou also hadst been subject- 
ed to Thine own greatness or beauty so that they should exist in Thee 
as their subject (asin bodies) where as Thou Thyself art Thy greatness 
and beauty, 


They change from instant . to 


speak of God’s Justice and Meacy.§ But 
God’s Justice is not distinct from Goc’s Mercy 
nor is either distinct from Gl Himself. 
While the theologian must owmeg to the 
inadequacy of human language, wvite of God 
as possessing various attributes, the mystic, 
like S. Bernard, endeavours to zensemplate 
Him per essentiam, in His pure U1_tr. || 

All objects except God are finite and transi- 
tory. 

Keay UY] cil snd Us 


(All things perish except Eis Glory). 
‘<stant and 
perish in the very moment in whch they 
arise. No sooner can we say c” any one of 
them “It is” than already it is not. Thus 
except God nothing is.€— The <octrine of 
tauhid properly understood, requres us to 
believe that He alone really exista. As Abu 
Said says,** “Deny thyself an. acknow- 
ledge the existence of the Trutk. this is the 
meaning of ‘There is no God but Goc.’” For 
the Sufi knows, that like all thigs else, he 


Compare Omar Khayyam 


|| Cf. Paradiso x, 59—63. 
E si tutto il mio amore in Inui (God) si mise 
Che Beatrice eclisso nell’ obblio 
Non le dispiacque ; ma si se ne rise 
Che lo splendor degii occhi suoi ridenti 
Mia mente unita in piu cose divise. 


Beatrice, the reader need hardly be reminded, syxis0lses theology, 
and the passage means that theology drew Dante away :rom the in- 


tuition of God in His Unity, to the consideratia of dis different 
attributes. 


{ St. Augustine’s Confessions, xii, 17. I viewec sae other things 
below Thee, and perceived that they neither altog= ser are, nor alto- 
gether are not. ‘They are indeed, because they are <rom Thee; but 
are not, because they are not what Thou art. Tor that truly is, 
which remains inmutably. 
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himself exists only in God. This is beauti- 
fully expressed by Maulana Rumi, in lines 
which though they are already familiar to 
many English readers, may be given here. 
“There came a certain one and knocked at the door 
of his. Friend. His Friend said, “Who art thou, O, 
“aithful one.” He said: “Itis I.” He said, go, itis 
not yet time; in this house there is no place for that 
which is unripe. The unripe, except the fire of absence 
and separation, what can ripen, what can free from 
hypocrisy? That wretched man went away, and 
for & year in wandering, in separation from the 
Friend, was burnt as by the lightning flash. He was 
ripened and burnt, then returned, again came to the 
home of tae Companion. His friend cried, ‘ Who is at 
the door?’ That mansaid, “At the door Thou also 
art, O Thou wha ravishest the soul!” He said, 
‘Then, since thou ari I,O1, enter in! There is no 
room for two Is in the house.” 
I yang ly ge 50, fag ls §S eg % yo wee! isk o> vapid heed 


With new knowledge, the objects of desire 
change. We cease to care for things for which 
we once cared, and care for things to which 
we were ounce indifferent. The thirsty man 
no longer wishes to drink the water before 
him wasn he knows it is not fresh but salt. 
So, too, he who knows that God is the only 
Reality will attach little value to many of the 
things aiter which other men strive. As it is 
written in the Sacred Book, 


“Whosoever desires the reward of this world 
on him do we bestow it; and whosoever de- 
sires the reward of the next world on bim 
do we Destow it.” Butif we ask what is the 
true reward of the next world, we have the 
explanazion in the life of the Prophet. We 
take the account of his last moments given 
by Ibn Hisham. The Prophet had been ill 
for some days but he had rallied a little and 
had been to the mosque for prayers. On his 
return he felt tired andlay down with his 
head in Ayesha’s lap. His strength was 
rapidly failing. Then Ayesha says, “‘ I found 
the Prophet heavy in my lap. And I turned 
and looked in his face and lo! his eyes were 
fixed and he was gazing upwards and he was 
saying, “The Companion higher than heaven” 
(sic) yd) 3451), Those were the last words 
ke uttered. 

The reward of the next world is then the 
Compazion. It is related of S. Thomas Aquinas 
thet when he had completed the Swinma 


* (gardener, Dante’s Téen Heavens. Compare Ferid-ué-din. 
gh S115.) whe cham 9358 % yj! BETS Ula 21 aif 


(O ignorant one, thou knowest Him not if thou askast anything. 
Ask Him from Himself.—Mantig-ut-Tair), 
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Theologice he heard a voice say, “Thomas, 
thou hast written well concerning Me, what 
reward wilt thou receive for thy labour?” 
and he answered, “ Lord, no other beside 
Thyself.” * But he who desires God only, 
will neither hope for what other men think 
to be the joys of heaven, nor fear what 
they dread as the pains of hell. Thus Omar 
Khayyam speaks of himself as “free from 
the hope of mercy and the fear of torment, ” 


(wide p22 5 weary oral } 65) and again he says :— 


“Tn the hermitage, the school, the mon- 
astery and the church, they are in fear of 
hell ar in search of heaven. He who has 
learnt the secrets of God, has sown nothing 
of this seed in his bosom.” T 


So, too, according to the Mantiq-ut-Tair, 
Rabia said, “If I look towards the two worlds 
or desire anything but Thee, Iam an un- 
believer.” 


For both in this world andin the next, the 
Sufi cares for nothing but the vision of God. 
We are told in one of the Hadith that the 
Prophet said :— 


(tad slat te 


“This world is profane for the people of the 
next, and the next world Is profane for the 
people of this, and both are profane for the 
people of God.” The aim of Sufism may be 
given in the one word Vasl, union. Thus 
Abu Said says, “When union with Thee falls 
to my possession, I can despise the lot of 
those in paradise, and if without Thee they 
call me to the plains of paradise, the plains 
of paradise would be narrow for my heart.”{ 
Now Vasl may be attained even in this life, | 
He who knows that all things are in God need 
not seek Him as one who is far off. He 
Himself has said, sai uke we al ot x3 
We (God) are nearer to him (man) than the 
vein of life. In the words of our own poet, 


p 2S pols et? P jar & 


He is closer to thee than breathing, he is near 
than hends or feet. . - 
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If we are not conscious of His presence, it is 
because the many noises of the world prevent 
us from hearing the whispers of the divine 
voice. We do not perceive Him though He is 
near, because our eyes are bent on other 
things, our souls filled with other thoughts, 
Such has been at all times the teaching of the 
saints both Christian and Mahommedan. Let 
- us take first a passage from the writings 
of a Christian saint. 

“We were seeking between ourselves in the pre- 
sence of the truth which Thou art of what nature the 
eternal life of the saints would be......... .We were 
saying, then, If to any man the tumult of the flesh 
were silenced; silenced the phantasies of earth, 
water and air; silenced, too, the poles; yea, the very 
soul be silenced to herself, and go beyond herself by 
not thinking of herself ; silenced fancies and imaginary 
revelations, every tongue and every sign......... and He 
alone speak. If this could be sustained, so that his 
life might be eternally like that one moment of 
knowledge which we now sighed after, were not this 
« Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord”? 


This was at Ostia some two hundred years 
before the birth of the Prophet. Passing over 
many centuries, we are told of a Mahom- 
medan saint, “One day Bayezid Bustamiin the 
fervour of his longing for God cried, O Lord 
when shall I be united with Thee. A voice 

~came from heaven: Bayezid, as yet thy thy- 
‘ness is with thee. If thou desirest to reach 
Me, leave thyself and come.”’* 
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The soul can only go beyond herself by 
forgetting herself, we can only come to God 
by leaving ourselves. It is our individuality, 
our I-ness, that separates us from Him. We 
shall be conscious of Him, when we are no 
longer conscious of our own personality. We 

-must cease to seek, cease to strive, and 

*sbandon ourselves, in entire self-surrender to 
the Divine influence. To quote Abu Said once 
more, “ When Iam in my sensesI am seated 
in the midst of strangers; when Iam out of 
my senses I have embraced the Friend.” 

We have found that the doctrine of Sufism 
is summed up in the word tauhid (unity), and 
the aim in the word Vasl (union). We must 
now ask what is the mode of life, the method 
by which this aim may be attained? We may 

*take the answer from a Christian writer, for 
the saints whether Mahommedan or Ohristian 
' all tell us the same thing. 

®Cf. De Imitatione, Book III, Chapter lvi. “In so far as thou 

| canst go out of thyself, so far wilt thou be able tO pass over into 


Me.” And again Chapter xxxvii, “Leave thyself, and thou shalt 
find Me,” - 
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“Ifthou must needs have peace anc ira union, 
thou mustecast all else behind thee and cast thine 
eyes upon thyself alone. Thou wilt then rzke great 
progress ifthou keepest thyself free from 1. sempozal 
eare. Thou wilt fail exceedingly if thoa 3:. a value 
upon anything temporal.” 

The same lesson is given in the form ofa 
parable in the Masnavi.T 


“A certain merchant had a parrot impri=ored in the 
cage of the world. When the merchant c<n-cnded to 
go on a journey to Hindustan, he calle= « himself 
every servant and every maid and said. Wuat shall 
I bring for thee? tell me quickly! Whatever each 
one asked, that good man promised. He :1i to the 
parrot: What dost thou wish asa preseas? Wlat 
shall I bring thee from the country o: Himdustan? 
The parrot said to him: When thou sesst the pur- 
rots there, tell them of my lot. Give th2=n zreeting 
from me and tell them that there is a parz7t Lere who 
is longing for you. Is it right that he 3xccld die in 
exile? that he should be in hard imprisea cent and 
you in the meadow, on the tree? The mer2__nt went 
on his journey and brought the greeting 2f tl:e parrot 
to his brothers in India. Of all the -arrots, cne 
trembled and fell and died. The merchan; was griev- 
ed that he had destroyed a living thing “ken he kad 
finished his business, he returned to his owr country. 
His parrot asked him: What present dos: thon bring 
for thy servant? The merchant said: _ myself 
repent of my own action, for when I had te:c thy eom- 
plaints, one of the parrots trembled and dec. When 
the parrot heard this he himself trembledznc fell cnd 
became cold. Bitterly weeping for the less of his 
friend and the sharer of his secrets, tte merchant 
opened the door of the cage. The par=os flew toa 
high tree. Then as the merchant gazed ic Lewilder- 
ment he told him the hidden meaning. E2szid: This 
was the counsel my brother gave me br his «act, 
‘Abandon thy voice, for it is thy voice wh 21 2zas made 
thee a prisoner.’ Farewell, O merchant. hou hast 
shewed me kindness. Thou hast set 212 “ree from 
prison and tyranny. Farewell, Omerchant, am going 
tomy home. One day, thou, too, shalt 1-3 fee as J.” 

The voice is here the symbol + -empozal 
cares, of all that attaches us to this _f=. These 
must be renounced if we would be ‘z#2, dzcd; 
if we would escape from the prisou of the 
world and return to God whois =ur home. 
So Thomas & Kempis says, 

“As long as any thing holds me back I =rrot freely 
fly to Thee......... What can be more free, chan he who 
desires nothing upon earth?” 


and again 

“Leave all and thou shalt find all; leav= dssire and 
thou shalt find rest.” 

But “ this is not the work of a day, noz child’s 
play.” No man can by a single etor: loosen 
all the bonds that tie him to the ezrth. The 
saints have distinguished three stages in the 
progress to spiritual perfection; shariat, 
tariqat, and haqiqat; the law, the ay end 
the truth! By shariat (the law) istreant he 
duties incumbent on every sincere iftsulman. 

+ We have only given a condensed translation of tke =ory. 


£02 


First of allis the living, not merely verbal, 
belief in the one God and the entire sub- 
mission to His will. This is implied by the 
very word “Islam.” The true believer is free 
from anxious care about the things of the 
world, for he knows that nothing can happen 
to him except by the permission of God. As 
it is written in the Sacred Book :— 


aa $ Ca AX xi, ~ &3 


(Nothing can happen except by the permis- 
sion of God and whoever believes in God, He 
wvili guide his heart and God knows every- 
thing). 


The man who has a Friend, all-powerful and 
all-wise, need have no fears. This is beauti- 
fully expressed by Hafiz in one of his odes: 

There came a noble Messenger from the country of 
the Friend. He brought an amulet for the soul, a 
latter of sweet scent from the Friend. Glad is the 
scien he gives of the beauty and glory of the Friend. 
Glad is the tale he tells of the honour and greatness 
cf the Friend. I gave him my heart as a reward and 
row I am ashamed of the poor coin my heart that I 
mads an offering for the Friend. And now I know 
that all is well ordered in the kingdom of the Friend. 
Why should I trust the movement of the heavens and 
the course of the moon? All these revolve according 
to the will of the Friend :~—If the enemy seeks Hafiz 
why need he fear? Thanks be to God, I am not asham- 
ed of the Friend.” 


The special duties prescribed by the shariat 
are :—Prayer sijlall, Alms 38'S), Jihdd sal! , 
Rasting px! and Pilgrimage em. The 


believer is bound to pray five times daily. It 
is good ii he also rises to pray at midnight, 
for of all prayers the night prayer is the most 
precious to God. Then the throne of God des- 
cends from beyond space (+3) to the lowest 
heavens, Abu Said writes, “ Rise at night, for 
lovers tell their secrets at night. They take 
sheir flight to the door of the house of the 
Hriend, Wherever there is a door it is closed 
at night, except the door of the Friend and 
that is opened at night,” 
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Next to Prayer comes the duty of Alms. 
Avery true believer, however poor,- must give 
some part of his goods for charitable purposes. 
Those who cannot give much, must give little 
but self-denial is an obligation for all. The 
third duty is jehad, a word which it is im- 
possible to translate in Hnglish, for crusade 
belongs to quite a different order of ideas, 
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Jehad does not necessarily mean sacred war, 
for this is an obligation which rarely occurs. 
The word comes from the root -4> he worked 
vigorously, and its meaning is active exer- 
tion in God’s service and the readiness to die, 
if need be, for His sake. The other duties are 
the fast of Ramazan and the Hajj or pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, which has done so much to 
maintain the feeling of brotherhood among 
Musalmans of all nations. 

By tariqat is meant the disposition of heart 
on which the five prescribed duties of the 
shaviet are based, and all the actions flowing 
from that disposition. To take some illustra- 
tions Irom a modern writer. To repeat the 
Kalina suidgusfireme sil Mati ¥ belongs to shariat ; 
to taink of God continually and meditate on his 
ninety-nine sacred names belongs to tariqat. 
Tio observe the fast of Ramazan belongs to 
shariat ; to practise abstinence, eating and 
drinking only what is necessary for life, be- 
longs to turiqat. To give tithes belongs to 
shariat, to aid the poor and the weary and 
the hun; gry belongs to tariqat. 

By the Law and the Way, the seeker comes 
to the Truth, Hagiqat. He has passed beyond 
the world of shadows and semblances to that 
whichis. In what words can this be describ- 


ed + * For all the distinctions of human speeche 


fail. There isno “I” or “Thou”, no past or 
futcre. Hven for familiar experiences, langu- 
age is inadequate when they are not connect- 
ed with the world of surrounding objects. The 
sick man knows that the pain and weariness 
of one day are different from those of another, 
and yet he cannot describe the differences. 
Much more then is it impossible to describe the 
joy of the saint who has attained union with 
the One Real Being. 
heaven which receives most of God’s glory has 
seen things which he knows not and cannot 


—~——~nescit et nequit—tell again when he des-_J 
Knows not, because they 


cends from thence. 


are not retained in the memory; cannot, 


He who has been in the. 


because even if retained, language is insuffi- 


ciert. In hagiqat the ‘end of all desires is 
reached. The man has become perfect. He 


| 
| 


has passed beyond faith and unbelief, beyond — 


good and evil. He is free from the law. He 
has no need of prayer, for every prayer has 
been granted. The reed returns to the. forest 
from whence it was cut. A thousand shadows 
disappear in the brightness of the one sun. ~ 

Hagqiqat bas been variously sub-divided by 
different Sufi writers. In these attempts 
to describe the indescribable there is, as 
migit be expected, no general agreement. 
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SUFISM 


We shall follow the account given by Ferid- 
ud-din Attar in his Mantia-ut-Tair. Ferid- 
ud-din was a poet of the thirteenth century 
and as his name Attar signifies was by pro- 
fession a dealer in perfumes. One day, the 
story runs, he saw a darwesh standing outside 
his shop and gazing at it with eyes full of tears. 
“Why are you loitering there and staring?” 
;said Ferid-ud-din, “ you would do better to go 
,on your way.” “It is easy for me to go on 
imy way,” replied the darwesh, “for I have 
little to carry, but if you were ordered to set 
‘out on @ journey encumbered as you are 
'with somany goods, what would you do?” 
The words struck Ferid-ud-din and he deter- 
mined to prepare for the inevitable journey. 
He gave away all his possessions and entered 
a monastery where he attained the highest 
degree of spirituality. He wrote many works, 
| but the most Important are, the Pandnamah 
; which coutains precepts belonging to Tariqat, 
and the Mantiq-ut-Tair which indicates the 
deepest spiritual mysteries under the form of 
' an allegory. The bifds have determined to 
seek Simurgh their king and on their journey 
i they must pass through seven valleys. The 
first is the valley of talab; seeking, longing. 
' He who enters this valley must abandon 
«all worldly possessions. When his heart is 
pure from all external qualities, then the 
light of the divine essence will shine on him. 
As soon as the heart perceives that lguat, 
each longing will be multiplied a hundred 
fold. Both worlds are forgotten. Haith and 
unbelief are left behind. 

This is the first stagein the journey. The 
next is the valley of ishg, love; for spiritual 
truths are apprehended not by reason but by 
love. “When love comes, reason takes 
flight. Reason cannot abide in the madness 
of love.”* So, too, a Christian mystic writes, 
“When the mind of manis rapt above itself, 
it transcends all bounds of human reasoning. 
For when elevated above itself and rapt in 
ecstasy, it beholds the light of the Divinity, 
all human reason yields.” T 

After love, comes marifat; intuition, “ in- 
tellectual light full of love.” The seeker has 
pierced the shell and reached the kernel of the 
world. In every atom he sees his friend. 
Everything is but the vision of Him. From 
beneath the veila thousand secrets disclose 
themselves like the rising sun. 
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L’ardor del desiderio in me finil. 
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The fourth valley is the valley of «3"ighna ; 
sufficiency, “joy that transcends all swee7z- 
ness.” The man has become like Gc.l Limself 
be-neyas ; needing nothing. Every desire 
has been satisfied. “And tf Iwho wes drawirg 
near to the end of all my desires, 3ncled, as 
indeed was meet, the ardour of the desire 
that was in me.” Nothing can distcrb his 
perfect peace. If the stars and plarets were 
to fall from heaven it would be no move to him 
than if a leaf of a tree were to fluster to the 
ground. The destruction of body anc limos 
would bé no more than the perishing 91 a blade 
of grass. 

The next valley is tauhid; unity.§ This is 
the stage of bareness and singleness Tauhid 
is defined elsewhere as the purification (strip- 
ping bare) of the idea of God from =7erything 
that can be pictured in the imag netion or 
conceived in the mind. When the rvrstic has 
reached the stage of tauhid his coreeption of 
God is freed from the defects due xc tie limi- 
tations of human intelligence and 22 bdeholds 
Him as the One, not the one which is the first 
number met with in counting bni the One 
which transcends all limit and all rmm>er.|| 


The sixth valley is hatrat ; wonde:. As the 
man who has gazed at the sunis bl.réed to all 
other objects, so he on whose soul tat-hid has 
left its imprint becomes completely lost in 
wonder. He knows not of his e<istsnce or 
non-existence, he knows nothing. aid even 
this, that he knows nothing, he doesnct know. 


The seventh valley is the valler of faqro 
fana; poverty and annihilation. Beyond this, 
thereis nothing. He who reaches this valley 
passes away in God and abides wita God.q] 
He is not and he is, but how this can be, is 
beyond reason to conceive. Eeoth worlds 
are only reflections on the universal ocean. 
When the ocean moves, the refect_ons dis- 
appear. In this ocean he is for ever lost and 
for ever at rest. 


Here we may note that the cy 2f union 
with God is often indicated by the 3ymbol of 
intoxication with wine. This is not & symbol 
peculiar to Sufi writers. Thus 8. Augustine 
says, ‘Would that thou mightest enter my 
heart and inebriate it, so that I rar forget 
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Tauhid means properly ‘making one” and Taj 2 means “mak- 


ing bare” and Tafrid “ making single.” 
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my ‘is and embrace Thee my only good.’* 
So, t00, in the fourth gospel, the first miracle 
by which the word made flesh, manifests his 
glory is the conversion of water into wine; 
the water of the law of Moses into the wine 
of the new gospel of grace and truth. Ilse- 
where wine is used for the One Spirit whose 
“ plastic stress” 

“Sweeps through the dull dense world compelling 

there 

All new successions to the forms they wear.” 

Thus Omar writes, [“ This wine which in its 
essence is capable of many forms, sometimes 
becomes an animal, sometimes a plant.” The 
metarhor will not appear strange if we remem- 
ber that in the most solemn of Christian my- 
steries the Divinity is received under the form 
of wins, 

We must ask next: What is the justification 
of Sufism? On what foundation does the be- 
lief in Sufism rest? The answer must be: 
On the same foundation as any of the truths 
of natural science, on experience. This may 
be either direct personal experience or the 
experience of others accepted on faith. Take 
a simple instance. A student of medicine is 
told by a physician that the heart-sounds of 
a certain patient are abnormal. Itis nota 
matter on which any argument is possible. 
He must either take the word of his physician 
or he must listen for himself. When his ear 
is suiliciently trained he, too, will hear the 
sounds. So itis in spiritual things. “O my 
soul, shut the door of thy senses, that thou 
mayest hear what the Lord thy God speaks 
within thee. Thus saith thy Beloved: I am 
thy saivation, thy peace and thy life; abide 
in Me and thou shalt find peace.” The Beloved 
speaks thus to every human being. We need 
no tedious arguments to show that He is 
near us; we need only listen. The Sufi be- 
lieves because he hears. Not because of any 
process of reasoning, for reason so far from 
being eble to prove the existence of God, 
canno> even prove that other men are con- 
scious beings like ourselves. The mystics have 
always been indifferent to metaphysical 
speculations, for metaphysics seeks to attain 
by reason that whichis above reason. They 
know that the Divine Love willin “an instant 
elevate the man of humble mind to com- 
prehercé more of eternal truth than if he had 
studied for ten years in the schools.” 


© Cf, Paradiso xxvii, lines 4-6. 

Cio ch’c vedeva mi sembrava un riso. 

Dell’universo ; per che mia ebbrezza. 

Entrave per l'udire e per lo vis-o. 

That which I saw appeared to mea smile of the universe; for my 
aneboeson S788 vai through the seis and Emon the nee 
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Ti the belief in God is not founded on reason, 
neither is it founded on revelation, but on tbe 
contrary the belief in revelation pre-supposes 
the belief in God. We can only be sure that 
a messenger has come from the country of the 
Friend if we ourselves already know some- 
thing of that country. 
the Quran. But this would be no proof to 
men utterly ignorant of God. The Musulman 
believes the Quran to be the word of God 
because it agrees with the immediate reve- 
lation by God of Himself to every man who 
seeks Him. For God is nearer to man than 
any of His angels or any of His prophets. 
This is shown in the form of a parable by 

- Ferid-ud-din Attar: ‘Tyaz incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the king Mahmud and was ban- 
ished from his presence. From grief he fell 
ill, When the news was brought to the king 
he felt compassion and called a servant and 
said: “Hasten to Iyaz as swiftly as the 
lightning and tell him of my forgiveness and 
love. For thy life, do not rest a single hour 
on the journey.” The messenger went like 
the wind to the house of Iyaz. He saw the sul- 
tan already sitting by his side. He trembled 
and said: “ Iam worthy of death, but on my 
oath Ihave made nodelay. I know not how 


the king can have arrived here before me.” ,' 


Then the king said, “ Thou hast travelled - 
along the public road, but I have a secret way 
to him. From outside IT send for news of him 
and vet within his house I know all that be- 
falls him.’’’ 


But if any one should say that he himself 
has received no direct revelation, the Sufi 
will reply: “ There is the testimony of a long 
line of witnesses through many centuries 
to the truth of these experiences. Admit at 
least the possibility that these men were not 
all deluded or impostors and then try to 


verify for yourself what they have taught. 4 


Live the life they lived. “Imitate their 
outward actions if you cannot yet enter into 
their inward disposition.”{ First of all 
observe strictly the precepts of the Law. 
Then strive by daily exercises to advance in 
the Way. Even if all that the saints tell us 
were false, it will not hurt you to be faithful, 
honest, humble, grateful, benevolent.§ But 
you willlearn that it is not false. You, too, 


| 


The proof of Islam is | 





will at length perceive the Light that shines i 


for all the world. You will believe not on 
faith, or on demonstration, but as a man 
believes that which he himself has seen and 
heard. 


Pascal Pensées. 
Pascal. 
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For even now, in our own times there are 
men who have attained the highest spiritual 
perfection. The long line of the saints of 
Islam is not ended. One of them passed 
away from among us only a few years ago. 
i'He had been on a pilgrimage to Ajmere and 
'was listening to the singers in the mosque. 
As they uttered the words: 
ce Said the Holy one the Faqir 

In being and in nothingness 

Thyself by thyself thou went free 

Of thyself thou enterest into captivity,—* 
he himself was released from captivity and 
became free once more. He was again united 
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with Him from whom we come anc te whem 
we shall return. 


Fiven in this age devoted to mézw2r-al pro- 
gress, there are many who at times feel the 
sadness and futility. of human life. Weare 
striving after things that bring no peace. 
Then in weariness we turn to see whai the 
saints of old have taught. One of <shs West 
tells us: Leave all and thou shalt fird all: and 
another of the Hast: Leave thyse:f and 
come. 


The writer has to. thank Shamsul Uiamd 
Maulvi Amjad Ali for his kindness in revising 
this article and Munshi Abdul Ghani fer 
assistance in the transcription and transla- 
tion of passages from Persian writzrs. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF INDIAN ART 


U.-~Architecture and Decorative Art. 


wt SHALL, for various reasons, approach this 
| question from a Western stand-point 


first, presenting a series of opinions of 

Western artists and students of art and 
industry.* The fate of Indian decorative art 
in modern times needs no elaborate demons- 
tration. A comparison of the manufactures of 
a hundred, or even fifty, years ago, as seen in 
the museums of HKurope and India, with the 
productions of to-day reveals a degradation in 
quality of material and design which it would 
be practically impossible to exaggerate. I 
know of no more depressing aspect of present 
day conditions than the universal decline of 
taste in India, from the Raja, whose palace, 


® Since writing the above, I have received a letter on the subject 
from Mr. Walter Crane, in which he speaks as follows of the present 
state of Indian art: “ With regard to Western influence in the East 
‘as far as my observation goes, both in Iadia and Ceylon, it has been 
most injurious. Eurypean commerce and manufactures have largely 
destroyed the native handicrafts, and the influence of European 
design have taken the spirit and character out of native art, and the 
introduction of European dress has a ghastly effect. The primitive 
ipicturesqueness and beauty of the common life of the people are 
‘everywhere marred by the introduction of modern inventions and 
appliances of cheap but doubtful value, such as the kerosine can, 
‘ajd corrugated iron and aniline dyes. These everywhere produce 
‘discords in a world of extraordinary beauty and romance. 
_ “The capitalistic system has made labour very oppressive and 
generally slavish and unlovely and corrupt in its gross and sordid con- 
trasts of extreme poverty and great riches, though riches generally 
without any accompaniment of outward splendour, the tendency being 
to turn cities into goods yards, and railway depot, and to grow 
factory chimneys instead of trees. 

“To one who believes that the natural conditions of a country and 


built | by the London upholsterer or imitatedt 
from some Huropean building, is furn:sied with 
vulgar superfluity and uncomfortable grendsur, 
to the peasant clothed in Manchester cttons 
of appalling hue and meaningless des gn. Sir 
George Watt remarks that “the uravcidable 
influence of Huropean dominance ani civilizé- 
tion is being felt in every direct.cn and is 
operating often very injuriously on tle arts 
and crafts of the country.” The Det «xhibi- 
tion was a sufficient revelation of the =x-ent to 
which the degradation has advanced. Refer- 
ences to it appear on every page of bcots tike 
Sir George Birdwood’s ‘Industria. Arts cof 
India,’ Sir George Watt’s ‘ Indian Art =t Delhi’, 
its habits and customs which result from its climate are the best for 
that country, such intrusions are to be deplored, ard can only 2 
counteracted by awakening the native inhabitants to asei.se of the 


value of their own arts anda proper pridein their own Instory and 
love of their country and race.” 


I may also quote from a most valuable article (Ari, Exaics. and 
Economics in Hand-loom Weaving) by Mr. 8. B. Havel, ppearing 
in ‘Hast and West’ for August, the following statement, the truth 
of which cannot be disputed ; the italics are mine: “Ir India.there 
has been during the last hundred years & continuous decl ne of public 
taste, so that at the present time the educated Indians prubacly stand 
behind the rest of the world in artistic understanding.” Or the faccs 
there can be no doubt ; in this article I have attempted « bring them 

ome to those who habitually ignore them; and in caotner paper 
I hope to indicate in some measure their significance. 


} Like one now in progress, being made by Waring amd (-illaw for 
the ruler of a small state in the Punjab, at a cost of 35 -acs. 


: Like a well-known palace in Caleutta,a copy sf Windsor 
palace, 
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and amongst the incidental references of 
almost every traveller and writer on Indian 
matters. In 1879 an address to Sir George 
Birdwood, signed by William Morris, Edward 
Burne-Jones, Monier .Williams, J. KE. Millais, 
Hdwin Arnold, Walter Orane and others 
spoke of “the rapid deterioration that has 
of late befallen the great historical arts.of 
india.” They further remarked that “ goods 
which ought to be common in the market are 
now becoming rare treasures for museums, 
or the cabinets of rich men.” Let us examine 
a few instances of this degeneration, selected 
from various authorities, 


“The carpets of Masulipatam were formerly among 
the finest produced in India, but of late years hava 
also been corrupted by the European, chiefly English, 
demand forthem. The English importers insisted on 
supplying the weavers with cheaper materials, and we 
now find that these carpets are invariably backed 
with English twine. The spell of the tradition thus 
broken, one innovation after another was introduced 
into the manufacture. The designs which of old were 
full of beautiful detail, and more varied than now in 
range and scheme of colouring, were surrounded by a 
delicate outline suggested as to tint by a harmoni- 
sing contrast with the colours with which it was in 
contact. But the necessity for cheap and speedily 
exectied carpets for the English market has led to 
the abandonment of this essential detail in all Indian 
ornamentation. Crude inharmonious masses of unmean- 
ing ferm now tark the spots where formerly varied, 
interesting, aud beautiful designs blossomed as deli- 
eate_y as the first flowers of spring,: and these once 
glorious carpets of Masnlipatam havesunk toa mock- 
ery and travesty of their former selves”. (Sir George 
Birdwood, 1880). 


The following quotation from Sir George 
Watt's ‘Indian Art at Delhi’ illustrates the 
nature of the process now taking place 
throughout the Hast: 


“ While examining a large series of old designs, one 
of the chief kinkhab manufacturers expressed amuse- 
ment at the interest shown in worthless old mica 
sketches, long out of fashion. He explained that he 
possessed a book of great value from which all his 
most successful designs had, for some years past, 
been taken. On being desired to show this treasured 
pattern book he produced a sample book of English 
wall papers......... This at once explained the monstrous 
degeneration perceived in the Benares kinkhabs......... 
not in Benares only, but throughout India the fine old 
art designs that have been attained after centuries 
of evolution are being abandonedand models utterly 
unsuited and far inferior artistically are being 
substituted. The writer can confidently affirm that 
he found in at least 50 per cent. of the important 
silversmiths workshops of India, the illustrated trade 
catalogues of European firms and stores being employ- 
ed as the pattern books upon which their silver plate 
was being modelled.” 


The same is true of Ceylon, where western 
influence is stronger; every jeweller uses 
Huropean trade catalogues; it is now the 
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fashion to melt down old jewellery, the most 
beautiful in design and perfect in workman- 
ship, in order to have copies made of Birming- 
ham designs which a machine has already 
reproduced a thousand times! [the people 
want, in their own words, “improved jewel- 
lery”; but they will find it only where they 
will last of all turn for it, and then too late, 
in the workshop of the hereditary craftsman]. 
To take other examples; of Benares bras 
work—by which Indian art is typically repre- 
sented tothe tourist mind—only two pieces 
were good enough to show at the Delhi 
exhibition. 

* All but one or two pieces were bad in design and 
worse in execution. They had departed from the 
fine old patterns that made Benares famous for its 
brass wares, most being poor imitations of swami 
work or of Poona copper ware. Many werein Euro- 
pean shapes and purposes.” (Sir G. Watt), 


Hnamelling has been called the master 
craft of India; of the most famous centre Sir 
George Watt remarks :— 

“Formerly every attention was given to effect, 
and a background or field colour was regularly 
employed, most frequently a rich creamy white. 
Within the past few decades this has been disconti- 
nued, and complex and intricate designs substituted 
in whichit can hardly be said there isa field colour 
atall. The result is distinctly inferior and may be 
described as garish rather than artistic. The utillé 
tarian spirit of the times is also marked by the pro- 
duction of a large assortment of sleeve-links, lockets, 
bracelets, brooches and the like, and the decoration 
of the backs of pieces of jewellery, in place of 
enamelling, being the chief ornamentation of charms, 
sword-hilts, plates, etc., as in former times.” 


Notice particularly the degradation of the 
art, from its application to objects entering 
into the serious life of the people of the 
country, to trivial objects intended mainly for 
the passing tourist. 


Taste in dyed and printed textiles has 
declined enormously. Perhaps the most gla« 
ring example known to me is the replacement 
of beautiful Indian printed cottons in Madras, 
by cheaper products of Manchester, having 
greatly degraded imitations of Indian orna- 
ment, or perfectly meaningless decoration 
such as rows of. bicycles, or pictures of bank- 
notes. Some of these have been published as 
an object lesson, in contrast with Indian 
prints in the Journal of Indian Art, 1897. It 
has been well remarked that such monstrosi- 
ties are an insult to European knowledge and 
an outrage on Indian art. Yet [have known 
educated Indians defend their use on the 
ground that Indians ‘cannot be expected to 
keep to one pattern always,’ and that ‘if it 
is right for HKuropeans to admire Indian 
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patterns, why is it not right for Indians to 
make use of Huropean forms?’ In the same 
way, it issometimes asked why Indians should 
not copy modern western, classical or any 
forms of architecture that may please them ; 
with the suggestion that the Huropean advice 
to build in an Indian style is merely the result 
of a-particular fancy, and that there can be 
no real guiding principle in such matters. 
In this paper Ido not propose to deal with 
this peculiar attitude but it will be again 
referred to in another article. 


I have referred to dyeing. The effect of 
the introduction and wide use of aniline dyes 
on the beauty of Indian textiles is notorious; 
it is now almost impossible to obtain well- 
coloured kiukhabs or sarees anywhere ; (unless 
made to suit the taste of some rare enlighten- 
ed European !) 

“The dyed textiles that are yearly pouring into 
India from foreign countries... have given the 


Indian craftsmen models in vulgarity that may take 
a century or more to efface.” 


In Benares I found that Indian ladies now 
prefer, and insist upon having the glaring 
colours which result from the use of chemical 
dyes. Two points may be emphasized in this 
connection: first, that if the West is respon- 
sible, in one way or another, for much of the 
degradation of Indian art, Indians themselves 
are almost equally so; and second, the econo- 
mic aspect, which I do not mean to dwell on 
here, but give this hint that the imports of 
aniline and cheap alizarine dyes in 1903-4 were 
valued at 82°7 lakhs, sixteen times the value 
imported in 1876-7; and printed and dyed 
cotton goods valued at 8 crores were imported 
in 1903-4, as against 2°8 crores in 1876-7. 
These imports, says Sir George Watt, may be 
regarded as ‘successfully contesting’ the 
. markets held for many centuries by the village 
4. dyer and the calico-printer, This is, observe, 
not a mere question of cheapness; but rather 
of bad taste; for admittedly, the object of 
dyeing and printing is to beautify, and good 
taste would suggest that if beauty cannot be 
purchased, it were better to avoid all orna- 
ment than to accept ugliness because it is 
cheap.* Bad taste, then, is responsible for a 
part of India’s economic drain; and so in 
other matters-—the building of palaces by 
_-KEnglish upholsterers, the purchase of gramo- 
“phones and harmoniums resulting from the 


% Also it often happens that those who are well-to-do and can 
best afford to pay for what is truly worth the having, are least 
inclined to do so. It was not without reason that Lord Curzon 
taunted the Indian aristocracy with their passion for Brussels carpets, 
Tottsnham-Court-Road furniture, cheap Italian mosaics, French Oleo- 
graphs, Austrian lustres, German tissues and cheap brocades. 


‘ pecuniary point of view. 
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prevailing lack of appreciation of Injian music 
by Indians; and every kind of manafacsure 
which should appeal to the higher sice of man, 
the present Indian blindness to Indian beauty 
is costing the country dear enougk irom the 
But upor this side 
of the matter I shall say no icore, being 
rather concerned with the much more serious 
intellectual and spiritual loss wi:ch Ind/a is 
sustaining by her present attitude to art. 


{t would be easy to multiply examples ol the 
degeneration of Indian crafts, but es the fact 
is generally admitted, it will be more profit- 
able to consider the causes of this degenera- 
tion, and the possibilities of arrest.ag it. The 
causes fall into two groups, exterial anu jn- 
ternal, very closely related, it is true, but for 
convenience considered separately. T'o take 
the external first, we have to conside> ch efly 
the attitude of the British Govarnmen, in 
India and in England, the influerze of the 
general export demand, the tourist :lemand, 
and the influence of the personal #xumplc of 
Huropeans in India. We meet first with the 
deliberate discouragement of Indian pro:uc- 
tion where it in any way competec. with Eng- 
lish, and sometimes even where it did not. 
The first result of British trade ~vish India 
was to open to India a new market for her 
textiles in particular. But when it wes fcund 
possible to manufacture goods o: tie sume 
character in England, 


“endeavours were made, which were fatally suc- 
cessful, to repress Indian manufactures aml tc ex- 
tend British manufactures. The import cf Iriian 
goods to Europe was repressed by prohib: sive ducies ; 
the export of British goods to India was eacotrage:d by 
almost nominal duties ... In 1816-17 ‘Iniin not only 
elothed the whole of that vast population, 111° oxpezted 
£1, 659, 488 worth of goods. Thirty yeers ater the 
whole of this export had -disappeared, aud Indic im- 
ported four millions sterling of cottor moods... 
When Queen Victoria ascended the thrence in 2887, 
the evil had been done. But nevertheless tLere was 
no relaxation in the policy pursued before = JTnlan 
silk hand-kerchiefs had stilla sale in Eurpp3; ard a 
high duty on manufactured silk was cmintained. 
Parliament enquired how cotton could Se grows in 
India for British looms, not how Indian loans ¢ ould 
be improved. Select committees -tried {co find out 
how British manufactures could find a sale m In‘lia, 
not how Indian manufactures could be revivel.. ... 
During a century and a half the commercial policy of 
the British rulers of India has been deternined, not 
py the interests of Indian manufacturers, }:1- by tLose 
of British manufacturers. The vast cuin-ities of 
manufactured goods which were exportec from India 
by the Portuguese and Dujgeh, by Avab anc Bri ish 
merchants, in the coventocag and eigktecith cen- 
turies, have disappeared.” — (Romesh Dutt). 


The same policy has been mainteinel] uctil 
a later period. As late as 1905, Mr. Penning- 
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von reviewing the book from which I have 
just qucted, could say :— 

“One cannot read such an indictment of England 
by one of her most capable Indian officials without a 
feeling or humiliation. ... The quite recent story of 
the imposition of an excise duty on Indian goods 
which. did not compete at all with any Lancashire 
voods and yet affected seriously the rival mills of 
-ndia, is a disgrace to Lancashire as well as to the 
Snglish Government. It is quite certain that if India 
had as many votes as even the single county of 
Lancashire, that scandalous duty would never have 
been inyposed. When shall we get to govern us, ‘men 
of truth, hating wijust gain.” 


Here is the result of such an attitude. 


“The weavers of India were until recently, a very 
prosperous class, but the importation of machine- 
made piece-goods from Manchester has, of late, 
thrown many thousands of them out of employ. These 
dragged on a life of poverty for some years, and at 
lust either died of semi-starvation, or were forced by 
necessity to become menial servants or tillers of the 
soil.” —J. N. Bhattacharya, ‘Hindu Castes and Sects.’ 


These disastrous results have been often 
enough insisted on by Indians: but from an 
economic point of view only, it being supposed 
that if the weavers and dyers could take to 
other employment, and if the trade in textiles 
could de restored to India by the establish- 
ment of flourishing mills in towns, the evil 
would be ended. The disaster is more serious 
far than that; for you might take as tribute 
from every weaver half his earnings and still 
leave to the country his technical capacity, 
and a greater thing still, hisart knowledge, his 
power of applying to the productions of his 
Joom tke traditional ornament which is still a 
live expressive thing, embodying the hope of 
the past and with an ever fresh message to 
the future; but if you so disorganize society 
as to make it impossible for him to live at all 
by weaving, you destroy not merely the 
national wealth, but also the national culture. 

Let us turn to the attitude of the British 
Government in India itself. 

“For the last fifty years cepartmentalism has 
entrusted the whole construction of public works and 
with it the whole art interests of India to a body of 
engineers who have had no artistic training......... The 
monopely of architectural art which the Indian Public 
Works Department has assumed, and the eurse of a false 
classicism which it has brought with it from Europe, 
wre the principal causes of the decay of the real art 
of the country......... Indian departmentalism consis- 
tently shuts its eyes to the fact that India still has a 
nationslart. England had one two centuries ago, and 
is now seriously attempting to revive it, but the 
national culture’ which was the product of centuries 
eannct be restored inaday. Mr. Edward S. Prior, in 
a monograph on the Cathedral Builders of England,* 
which should be a text-book for all who wish to 
understand Indian art, has described the process by 


* The Portfolio, No. 46, November, 1905. 
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which the classicism of the Italian Renaissanee and 
that peenliar product of modern times, archeeclogical 
art, have destroyed the traditional, national art of 
Eurove, just in the same way as the national art of 
India is now being destroyed by departmentalism 
He has shown how in every country and every epoch 
before the eighteenth century a national architecture 
was created by trained bodies of craftsmen, organised 
like the artisan castes of India, so that every building 
was aschool of painting, sculpture and engineering— 
of art and of craft; every cathedral, church, palace,_ 
or mansion, a human document in which was written 
the life of the nation; every public building in its 
stability, durability, and beauty, a symbol of the 
power and dignity of the State. Then came the era 
of paper architects, of archzeologists and rabid com- 
mercialism. So instead ofa national art which was 
a joyous worship of the Creator in the daily work of 
the people—for the cottager as well as for the king-- 
we have now an art for ‘ best parlours’ and ‘at homes’ ; 
an art for museums and exhibitions; an art for the 
scholar, too absorbed in the dust-heaps of the past 
to concern himself with the beauty of the present ; 
an art for the merchant, too busy with his money-bags 
to worship God on week-days. 


“Tn India we have now an exactly similar process 
leading to exactly similar results, only carried on 
with greater ruthlessness and less artistic under- 
standing, for we have in India no Christopher Wren 
or Inigo Jones to give us brilliant essays in archzeo- 
logical architecture. India still possesses a large 
body of trained craftsmen who practise the art of 
building on similar principles and produce similar 
results to those of the great medieval builders of 
Europe. They enter no University, for Indian Univer- + 
sities were founded for supplying material for the 
official machinery, and make no provision for either 
art or religion. But their ancestors built the Taj, 
the shrines of Mount Abu, and countless other master 
pieces ; they constructed the Mogal palaces, public 
offices, irrigation works, and everything of practical 
utility that the art of building could provide. 


“ How does our departmentalism provide for these 
needs to-day? A certain number of young men with 
no training either in art or in craft, learn by heart 
certain formularies for calculating the maximum 
weight which an iron girder will bear, the smallest 
dimensions to which a wall can be reduced without 
collapsing, the cheapest-rate at which a building can | 
be constructed so as to-bring it within the annual_, 
departmental budget. When adepartment has settled ~ 
on paper the plan of the building it wants, one of these 
engineers with an archeological turn of mind puts on 
to it a‘Gothic’ or ‘Classic’ front, according to de- 
partmental taste, and provides a certain scale of 
departmental decoration according to departmental 
rank and dignity. Then the hereditary Indian crafts- 
man whose family has practised the art of building 
for untold centuries is brought in to learn the wisdom 


‘of the West by copying the departmental paper pat- 


terns. How bad the art becomes is, perhaps, difficult 
to be understood by those to whom an archeological . 
solecism is more offensive than an artistic eyesore; 
but it is easy to explain how wasteful and extrava- 
gant the system really is. To build one of the latest 
and perhaps the best of these archzological structures 
in Calcutta, a large number of Indian caste-builders 
were employed. Many of them were both artists and 
craftsmen—they could design, build, and carve. The 


» art in other ways. 


structural design had been settled for them depart- 
. mentally, so they had no concern with that. There 
was alsoa considerable amount of ornament to be 
carved, but that also had been designed for them in 
proper departmental style, which happened to be 
Italian Renaissance, so they were not allcwed to at- 
tempt that. Other men who had been trained in the 
European archeological style in Bombay were brought 
over to copy mechanically the paper patterns pre- 
pared for them. - These men were paid two rupees a 
day each. Now there are at the present time in the 
Orissa district, not far from Calcutta, and famous for 
its splendid native architecture, a considerable num- 
ber of masons and builders who, within the last twenty 
years, have designed and carried out architectural 
decoration comparable with that of our finest medie- 
val building in Europe, and infinitely more beautiful 
‘than the imitation Renaissance ornament of the build- 
ing L have referred to. The average earning of these 
men is four annas a day, or one-eighth of the wages 
paid for executing the departmental decoration. They 
and their fellow-artists all over India ‘are constantly 
in want of work, for departmentalism has no need of 
their services. Indian art cries out for bread ; we give 
it museums, exhibitions, and archeology. . 


The departmental plea of economy will not bear a 
moment's careful examination. Departmental economy 
at best is the economy of the limited liability company 
which keeps up an appearance of prosperity by paying 
dividends out of capital; for the imitation of a dead 
classicism which we hold up to the natives of India as 
the best product of Western civilisation is sapping the 
foundations of Indian art in the same way as it has 
- destroyed the national art of Europe. In so doing we 
recklessly use up a part of the resources of our Indian 
Empire, infinitely more valuable than all its gold mines 
or coal mines—resources which, properly utilised, 
might bring to the revenues of the country as much as 
any department of the State. Anglo-Indian archi- 
tectural works are rarely even relatively economical ; 
for the native builders under our inartistie system are 
rapidly losing the sentiment of good carftsmanship, 
which always accompanies the artistic sentiment. In 
the same way the decay of national sentiment in 
European art has produced the modern school of jerry- 
builders. The process of alterations, and repairs which 
Indian public buildings now require, is not entered 
against the capital account, so that does not trouble 
the departmental budgets. But when Macaulay's 
’ New Zealander, who in some far-off time will continue 
the dilettante propensities of our race, turns his 
attention from the ruins of London to the sites of great 
Anglo-Indian cities, he will sketch and wonder what 
rude barbarians left mud-heaps for memorials among 
the stately relics of native imperial rule.’’* 


British influence has been adverse to Indian 


The output of cheap and 
inferior carpets in jails went far to destroy 









| 


the trade in well-made and fairly priced car- 
pets, a fact so well-known as to need no 
=further mention. Of the influence of art 
schools I have already spoken in a previous 
article ; by some the whole degeneration of 
Indian art bas been attributed to the latter, 
and while this is a great exaggeration, there 


® Extracted from ‘Indian administration,’ by E. B. Havell in Nine- 
teenth Century for June. 
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can be no doubt that their influence I’cs 32en 
pernicious. Itis now otherwise in the zase 
of certain art schools, particularly Lzkhore and 
Oalcutta, but it is too late to arrest she harm 
already done, and still being done =sewhere. 
80 also with the jails, there are many, such 
as Agra and Poona, where work of good 
quality is now done, and chemica dyes are 
totally avoided ; but much of the e #4 is cone, 
and the force of example is still seen in the 
case of such jails in Native States as continue 
to make use of chemical dyes, to 112 datri- 
ment of the quality of their produc: 9ns (2. 7., 
Gwalior). 

One other point may be mentionec in speak- 
ing of British influence, the destruct cn of the 
authority of the indigenous trade g-iids, aad 
removal of state patronage and prxection of 
the crafts. This may be illustratec >y a quo- 
tation from ‘ The Valley of Kashmir, >y 
Walter Lawrence. 

“ The citizens of Srinagar have a commen sayng to 
the effect that when the taxation went, the pros:.er ty 
of the city went also, and they explain tiis br the 
fact that the removal of taxation led to z ¢ Dreaking 
up of what were practically guilds sarcsigne. end 
protected by the State ....inthe days of ication rhe 
State exercised a vigorous supervision oer the qia- 
lity of the raw material and of the m=amfactured 
article. In the good days of the shawl-traze no sptri- 
ous wool was brought in from Amritsar 1») -be mixed 
with the real shawl wool of Central Ask, and woe 
betide the weaver who did bad work, or tlh. silversmith 
who was too liberal with his alloy. Thev= is wo such 
supervision now-a-days.” (Italics are mine . 

The guilds, and artizan castes of Iidia have 
been the stronghold of the tradit.cmary sEill 
of the handicraftsmen, and even now pre.erve 
in aforlorn way a little of their :crmer -n- 
fluence. But under British rule wita its 
individualistic character, the authority cf the 
guilds no longer exists, anda man is free to 
undersell his neighbour, however :2ferior the 
materials he uses, or the ability he possesses. 
This position has been as injurious «5 the arts 
in India as in Hurope. An essentic: element 
in the restoration of the crafts in India, must 
be the recognition anew of the id=a of stan- 
dard of production, as of far more inpnorvarce 
than quantity orcheapness. Theh3l-marking 
of gold and silver in England by the Jcld- 
smiths’ company will illustrate mz mean‘ng 
(it is there a survival of the genere_ recogni- 
tion of the right of the crafts or mrster'es to 
secure a certain standard of qualiy). But 
even more important than the yualizy of 
material is the quality of design and work- 
manship, equally secured by the guad system, 
under which no unqualified person +138 aLowed 
to practice his trade.or impose upor the 
public. The public, you see, are nox, as 2 rule, 
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able to distinguish between good and bad ma- 
terial, or good and bad design; and until there 
is again some control of both, by those who 
do understand both, the real interests of the 
public and of the craftsmen will alike suffer, 
because of the opportunity for unqualified or 
unprincipled persons to impose upon the 
public with inferior productions. 

A zveat injury has also been done to Indian 
art, by the withdrawal of State patronage. 
Under the old regime, the raja. was a great 
patron of the arts ; bodies of skilled craftsmen 
were always at work upon the temple, the 
palace, or the tomb; in the armoury or timber 
yard; in weaving cloths for his ladies, -or 
making jewels for himself. It was de rigeur 
for the king to be expert in such matters. 
“Who but the raja and the jeweller can ap- 
prais2 the jewel?” runs an oldsaying. But 
unde: Oivil Service rule what place or oppor- 
tunity is there for such relations between the 
ruler and the craftsmen? Hven in Native 
Szates, false ideas of ‘economy’ (which does 
not at all prevent waste of the sort described 
by Mr. Havell), have led to the dismissal of the 
royal craftsmen; and false ideas of taste 
have <ransferred the royal patronage from 
the indigenous craftsmen to the Huropean 
shops of Bombay and Calcutta. 

Indian kings have been great religious build- 
ers from the earliest times, spending their 
resources gladly on temples built to the glory 
of Goc, and hostels for the shelter of man. 
They were just such great builders as the 
earlier Hinglish kings. But now imagine the 
injury to English art that would have come 
about, if English independence had ceased, 
inthe time of Henry III, asa result of the 
rapacity of some nation of materialists* and 
acnostics—Westminster Abbey left unfinish- 
ed, Gcthic art no more the vehicle of the 
national religious sense; imagine the invaders 
also Cestroying the possibility of popular art 
in the other ways referred to, and you will 
have some picture of what has taken place 
in Incia. 

But it is but fair to refer to the few efforts 
that have been made, directly or indirectly, 
by Haglishmen, officially or otherwise, to 
save the Indian arts from extinction. We 
have sccasional efforts to build in a country 
style, as in Lahore, but not more success- 
ful than XIXth century efforts in Hurope to 
build in XIVth century wise. We have the 


© The relation between the British Government and Indian people is 
purely secular—a suggestion in itself of the evil necessarily resulting 
from the government of one nation by another, the difference of faith 
making impracticable that identification of sentiment between ruler 
anc cra‘tamen which alone made possible such buildings as West- 
minster Abbey. 
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escablishment of schools of art in India, with 
good intention, but, in the opinion of even 
most English artists, bad results; even 
where great and good work is done, as now 
in Calcutta, its continuance is at the mercy 
of chance selection of a Principal having. 
knowledge and sympathy adequate to the 
situation. We have the publication of books 
aud journals illustrating fine examples of_ 
Indian art; but these, valuable as they are,= 
are really written by Hnglshmen for Inglish- 
men, and are of more use to the English manu- 
facturer than to the village craftsmen; and 
does the reproduction of details of architec- 
ture and jewellery (often ill-drawn by men not 
in the tradition) compensate in any way for 
the deserted workshops and forgotten know- 
ledge of the hereditary craftsmen? Lord 
Curzon has done good service in securing 
the preservation of Indian monuments; but 
archeology is not art; and even his appeal | 
to the Indian aristocracy at the Delhi exhibi- . 
tion seemed to them little more than the 
Englishman’s strange fancy for Indian‘ curio- 
sities.’ A certain Maharajab shortly after 
the utterance of that appeal had to entertain 
Lord Ourzon; his own palace was a modern 
building, designed and furnished in a French 
style. To please the Viceroy he sent to 
Bombay for 20 lakhs worth of Bombay black- = 
wood furniture, and put away the French 
stuff; but when Lord Curzon leit, the latter 
all came out again! Now Bombay blackwood 
is but mongrel Indian at best; but the Maha- 
rajah neither knew this, nor was actuated 
by any deeper motive than a desire to please 
the Viceroy. And so it must ever be, that 
the best meant endeavours of outsiders can 
effect but little; while a little germ of love 
for the motherland might effect everything. 
It is easier to destroy than to create; it is 
impossible for England to build up what she 
has demolished; if the re-awakening is to- 
come at all, it will be the fruit of India’s re- 
cognition of her national self; but that, alas, 
will be in spite of Iingland’s opposition, not 
with Hngland’s help! Ido not mean that all 
sympathetic and disinterested counsel is 
altogether thrown away; only that advice 
is a totally inadequate solution. 


So much for external influence on Indian 
art; it has been on the whole an influence 
contributing to “the rapid deterioration that « 
has of late befallen the great historical arts 
of India.’"} Let us for a time consider the 

t In charging England with the responsibility for much of the 
deterioration of Indian art, I do not forget that a world process of the 


same character is everywhere at work, and that England is only for 
us the particular medium through which these tendencies affect us, 
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changes in Indian society and ideas which 
have from within contributed to the same 
result. 

The internal influences are complex, and 
closely related to the external. Architecture 
is the mistress of all arts; and where archi- 
tecture is neglected the lesser arts must also 
perish, We have seen that even Native 
States no longer give employment to the here- 


* ditary builders ; and so blindly do individuals 
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_ consideration. 
“and less for us ruled by principle, but more 


also imitate the example of Huropeans, that 
it is the echo of the English suburban villa 
which shapes the ideal of a house in the 
modern Indian mind. If England has in her 
public buildings set before us examples of 
bastard Anglo-Classic and Neo-Gothic archi- 
tecture, we have made haste to blindly copy 
the example ! If Brussels carpets come 
from Hurope, itis we who buy them in pre- 
ference to the productions of Indian looms. 
If coloured crystal balis are made in England, 
| ‘adorn’ our temples. 
If Huglish dress appears unlovely and absurd 
on us, if is we ourselves who are responsible 
for the wearing of it. Nothing can possibly 
be more fatal to the arts than this attitude, 
which I must call snobbishness, or at the best, 
weakness, which leads us to imitate without 
The Art of Life is now less 


and more by impulse; and so it is natural 
that in our attitude towards art itself we are 
undisciplined and unprincipled. For this we 
are ourselves responsible; no one has forced 
bad taste on individual Indians; the fact.of 


foreign rule need not compel the Indian to | 


acquire a foreign mind ; and as long as we so 
carelessly contribute ourselves to the decay 
of art amongst us, our complaint against 
others for the same thing loses force. Hope 
lies in the National ideal, if in the means, 
we do not forget the end. — - 

Other causes inimical to art amongst us 
include the poverty which makes it difficult 
for us to pay the necessary cost of things of 
worth ; the commercialization of human rela- 
tions; and the general complication of life 
(for luxury is the sworn foe of art). Hven 
more important are the changes in religious 
attitude, especially the growth of materialism, 
and the spread of puritanical ideas in religion 
itself. The growth of materialism strikes at 

zthe very springs of art, which, if it is not the 
Tt is nevertheless certain that England will be held responsible by 
future generations for her influence and her attitude will be contrasted 
with that of Indian rulers, especially with the deeper insight of men 
like Akbar. In the words of the group of artists already referred to 
(Morris, Crane, etc, 1879) “we cannot conceive that any thoughtful 


person will deny the responsibility of England in- the matter, or the 
duty which a great country owes to the arts,” 
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expression of the highest emoticn, and does. 
not apprehend the reality benes:h pherome. 
nal appearances, becomes a merly sensuous. 
and meaningless amusement, Law orth) the 
consideration of serious men. Te zrowth o. 
puritanical ideas in religion is ais) inimical ir 
art, without being at all necessarily an indi- 
cation of deeper religious insight. The old 
religious art was devoted to the siggestior 
of the beauty and majesty of _ivinity ; the 
13th eentury Madonna, and the Souvh Indian 
bronze revealed an aspect of dis:nisy which 
the isolated worshipper could not gresp alone ; 
that is the artist’s work, by irsigkt tc re- 
veal, what is not always obvious te men of 
less imagination or even to hims=:lf in moods 
of lesser exaltation. The tempizs of India, 
and the images within them are witnesses to 
the reality of Indian faith; no less so is the 
least ornament of water-pot or carven Coor- 
way. 


But what has Swadeshi done for Indian art ? 
Almost nothing; when a decévinz indus- 
try can be used to political advantagsit gives 
it loud support, and in this way th= hand-loom 
industry of Bengal is receiving attencion Low; 
but the. whole country from norzh to south 
is full of decaying industries ead perish- 
ing hereditary skill, to save wh-th 30 e:ort 
ismade, MHfforts are made to <=steblish all 
sorts of factories for making scao, matches, 
cotton, nibs, biscuits and what nt, *vhile the 
men who can still weave, still buii-, still work 
in gold and silver, copper and wocd and stone, 
are starving because their work is ou: of 
fashion. Swadeshi often ignores the th-ngs 
which India has from time immeionial made 
perfectly, to seek to manufaczictre th.ngs 
which it would be better to do ~ithout al- 
together, or to frankly buy from other nat:ons 
more able to make them easily. 


The Swadeshi impulse is now =z tc) purely 
commercial one, too unimaginative, to so-ely 
based on an ideal of dull prosperity to greatly 
help the cause of Indian art.* Things are bet- 
tering as the national consciousness deve- 
lops; but those who now are benefited are 
the enterprising promoters of sme_. capitalist 
concerns—-not the traditional craftsmen. 
What cares the South Indian village weaver 
whether his Zemindar buys Maxnzhester or 
Bombay cotton? What avails it 70: Indian 
culture if the mean design and glazing colours 


* At the last Calcutta Industrial exhibition in comect.on with the 
Congress, a large part of the Swadeshi exhibits ccnsi ted of such 
articles. Amongst the definitely artistic work, so-clle..was nuch 
so vulgar and stupid that if it had been shown in ar =xhisition under 
aa as control, it could only have been done as 2 celiLexate 
insult, , 
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are printed in England or in India? Nay, let 
ug starve rather than compete with Europe 
on sucL degrading terms! Yet men must 
live; material necessities now more than 
ever conirol our lives; the day is far distant 
when work for an hour anda half will 
again suffice for daily: bread-winning, as con- 
templated in the Sandhydés. Men must live 
by mauufacture, agriculture, or trade, or by 
the pracsice of some profession. But for all 
that Initia is India still, and shall uct even 
her material production be controlled by the 
spirit cf her real self? If she is to grow 
wealthr, let it be by as far as possible minis- 
tering ic the higher needs of men asin the 
past ; let it be possible for the Swadeshist to 
buy Swadeshi manufactures because they are 
better, more beautiful or more enduring than 
the werk of others. Let India supply the 
world again with beautiful fabrics, holding 
the mazket by sheer superiority of design and 
workmanship—a thing still possible if the exist- 
ing traditional capacity of Indian craftsmen 
were rightly organized. There isa real de- 
mand in other lands for things worth making, 
things ade well; if in England it still pays 
even a few groups of men to turn out linen, 
tupestry or carpets by hand, (for the sake of 
the fine quality of material, and still more for 
the art qualities of the accomplished work), it 
should still be possible for those who can work 
mush zheaper, (and could still command the 
services of craftsmen possessing hereditary 
skiil sufficient to make the fortune of any 


manufacturer in Europe), to find a market for- 


their own best work. The aim muss be for 
quality, not quantity. There is no country in 
the wcrld where so much capacity for design 
and workmanship exists ; but we are recklessly 
flinging this, almost our greatest treasure, 
to the winds, and with it all spontaneous 
expression in art of Indian emotion. 

I have spoken of foreign trade; but what is 
far more important, from the art point of 
view, is the Indian attitude towards Indian art. 
For Indian art can never be great, can never 
mean to Indians or foreigners what it once 
meant, until it is again made for Indians and 
can count upon their sympathy and com- 
prehension as a birth-right. Anart which is 
primarily concerned with supplying the parti- 
ctuar requirements of peoples entirely out of 
real tcuch with its producers, must always be 

“Tf aryone should doubt that the attempts to wrest the Indian 
market in textiles from the hands of the village printer and dyer, has 
had any Lut a grossly degrading effect on the Hnglish manufacture 
end Hngl sh workman, let him study the specimen English prints 
reproduced in the Journal of Indian Art, Vol. VII, as examples for 


comparison with Indian work.- For the converse result. see Vol. II, 
fF. 27, of tha same Journal, exhibiting degenerate Indian embroidery, 
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slavish and artificial. Itis as evil a thing* for | 
us to supply the American market with bales 
of cheap and vulgar phullkaris (see Mrs. Steel, 
Journal of Indian Art, Vol. 2, 1888) embroider- 
ed in offensive colours and mean designs and 
sloppy needlework, as it is for Manchester 
to send us bicycle patterned saris. The only 
true remedies that can be effectual are the 
regeneration of Indian taste, and the re- 
establishment of some standard of- quality.™ 
Nearly thirty years ago Sir George Birdwood f 
said truly that— 


“Indian native gentlemen and ladies should make it 
a point of culture never to wear any clothing or orna- 
ments but of native manufacture and strictly native 
design, constantly purified by comparison with the 
best examples and the models furnished by the 
sculptors of Amaravati, Sanchi and Bharhut”. 


Indian art can only revive and flourish if it 
is beloved by Indians themselves. Observe 
also particularly, that upon that condition | 
only can any art flourish in India, for there is a 
no possibility of Indian craftsmen so de- 
Indianizing themselves as to be able to under- 
stand and inspire with life an imitation of 
other art. It is, for example, impossible for 
Indians ever to dress with taste in Huropean 
costume (a statement which I make advised- 
ly); ¢ to grasp the principles governing the de- ,, 
coration or furnishing of akind of house which ~ 
has been suddenly copied from a foreign type, 
and not gradually evolved to meet their own 
requirements. There can be no more childish 
supposition than to suppose that a people can 
successfully reject their own culture and adopt 
another culture; the inevitable result of 
attempting to do so, is blindness to culture of 
any kind. 


It has been impossible to write otherwise 
than gloomily of the present state of Indian 
art. But we have seen that the causes of its 
degeneration are clear; they are neither®™ 
eternal nor unconquerable. The marvel in- 
deed is that Indian art has retained so much 
of its true greatness through a thousand 
years of lack of freedom and of internal 
difference. And reason why-—the great found- 
ers of Indian culture (call them rishis or 
call them men) builded well; their fabric has 
endured: and that which has endured shall be 
saved. India has been continually dynamic 

+ Areal Swadeshist before the present movement was begun; to 


whom, for his advocacy of Indian art, all Indians should be grateful, 
in spite of his lack of sympathy with their political ideals. 


+The occasional successful imitation of the particular fashion of 
about a year previous in [urope, does not alter the fact that the 
foreign dress on Indian wearers is never an organic and reasonable 
structure, as no costume could be, that is not related to the genius 
and requirements of the wearer. | 
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wanted to make peace with the Mughals it 
was not good for them to stay with him. 
Then, sending some trustwortby ministers 
with an elephant and other presents to Baha- 
dur Khan [the Mughal Viceroy], he proposed 
peace and begged the Khan’s mediation with 
the Emperor for the pardon of his offences, 
saying that as soon as the Imperial farman 
containing reassurances would arrive, his 
eldest sou would go to the Khan to receive it. 
The Khan, forgetful of -Shiva’s trickery, 
sent his application with a [recommendatory | 
letter of his own to the court by dak chovwkt, 
by the hand of Ali Quli, a Turani mansabdar, 
who covered the distance from Bahadurgarh, 
(120 miles south of Aurangabad) to Hassan 
Abdal in the Panjab (where the Emperor was 
then staying), in 13 days. Aurangzib wrote 
in reply, “ Don’t be befooled by this cheat. 
Send Malik Bar-khurdar (who enjoys my 
confidence) and some trustworthy officer of 
yours, who knows the oaths of the Hindus, 
make [Shiva] take strong oaths, and report 
to me about his real wishes and promises.” 
Bahadur Khan sent to Shiva his favourite 
Muhammad Salih andiGangaram (a Guzerati), 
with Malik Bar-khurdar. In the meantime 
that deceiver had accomplished his [intended] 
works and captured the fort of Parnala. The 
envoys interviewed him in the fort of 
Purandhar. Shiva treated them with every 
mark of hospitality and kindness on the first 
day, but on the second bluntly told them, 
“ What hardships have you caused to me that 
I should seek to make peace with you? Go 
hence quickly, or you will be disgraced.” 
These poor men returned baffled and reported 
the affair to Bahadur Khan, who in turn sent 
a report to the Emperor. [Dilkasha, pp. 
134 and 135.] 
§56.—Flight of Sambhaji. 


Shivaji’s son Sambha had displeased his 
father by some criminal act, and been confined 
in the fort of Parnala. Heescaped from the 
fort with a small party and sent a man to 
Dilir Khan to say, “ I have arrived near you, 
and Shiva’s men are close on my heels. Come 
to my aid.” The Khan quickly sent Ikhlas 
Khan, the leader of his vanguard, and Ghairat 
Khan his own nephew, and himself followed 
them. Twenty miles from Bahadurgarh, 
Sambha met Ikhlas Khan, and at the village 
of Karkamdevi, Dilir Khan. The Khan, consi- 
dering this as a godsend, beat his drums in 
joy and sent a report to the Emperor. 
Sambha was honoured with the rank of a 
commander of 7,000 troopers and the title of 
Rajah, and presented with an elephant [on 
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behalf of the Emperor]. Tdiir Khan, 00, 
showed him many consideraticas. His dey en- 
dents were left at Bahadurgash ander gard 
and watch: Madhaji, the sen of Baji Nuk, 
a commander of 4,000 and reiative of Siuva, 
said to Sambha, “ Why have r-u come her: ?” 
Sambha informed Dilir Khar of the spesch, 
and the Khan put Madhajiin zorfinement Zor 
some days.* (Dilkasha, pp. 153 and 160.) 


§57.—Shiva’s Piety ani Charity. 


Shiva laid the whole world mder obliga ion 
to him by his gifts and alms. He bestow :da 


‘lac of hun on Niraji Panth ard one lac to each 


of his eight ministers (Ashta-cradhdn.) B- ery 
one, high and low, received 1ewards acc ord- 
ing to his merit and desire. He did not ike | 
that any of his followers sl aul¢ go elsey ere 
to seek anything, and said, “If our fol- 
lowers grow rich [under us, they wil be 
of use in the day of [our] poverty.” So g-eat 
was his liberality that he crlered that tone 
should go about in need, nore who cam: to 
his Presence should be disaparinted, and cone 
should beg in vain. 

‘One day he thought that after learning “she 
mantra] from Ganga Bhat, a Srahmansckolayr ° 
arrived from Benares, he woud enter the 
rank of the Brahmans and <o everythirg in 
the manner of the Brahmans. When the dea 
got fixed in his mind, all ths Brabmans in 
concert forbade the Bhat, 21d he refused to 
teach [the mantra to Shiva]. Tke Maharajah 
learning of it said, “The Brahmans are 
reverend men. It is not proper to ap] cint 
them [public] servants. And they, too, o1zht 
not to discharge any work except wor: hip- 
ping God.” So, he removed c.! the Brahiaans 
from their posts and appo.ited Prabhu [= 
Kayasthas] in their. places Moro Pu.unth 
interceded for the Brahman:, saying, “ What 
your Majesty has decided is {no doubt] the 
essence of wisdom. But the Piabaus ough. not 
to be trusted with offices about your icyal 
person and [other] high pozts. Other-vise, 
loss, danger and reverse wil some day :ake 
place.” Shivaji replied, “Tie Prabhu caste 
deserve every confidence. See, the Abyssini- 
ans, entrusting the fort of Rajpuri to the 
Prabhus, carry on their wcrsxs accordirs to 
the advice of the latter. And the fort stands 
firm even now. They have no hesitaticn in 
sacrificing their lives.’’T e 

* This episode seems to be a variant of <n2 incident quote: from 
the Tarikh-i-Shivaji in § 42, Wide p. 286, September No. f this 
Review.) 


ti 


+Next comes this passage, of which I =m mzke nothing - Sam- 
bhaji Rajah dismissed his diwen Nila Pan 1 and appointed a °rabhu 
in his place. Then marching to Bhupa:gcth, he conquered is with 
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to the Brahmans for their maintenance till 
the end of time. These grants still continue. 

Khawas Khan, the governor of Chandi 
(=Jinji) in sheer awe of the Maharajah’s power 
and good fortune took-to flight; and Jinji, 
Sawantgarh (=Trinamali) and Vellore came 
into Shiva’s possession. Two forts, Sajra and 
Gujra, were founded here, and the existing 
thanahs and forts of the district were captur- 
xedandrepaived. The annexed country yielded 
60 lacs of hun. Thus gaining peace of mind 
about this side, he sent back all the troops 
lent by Haidarabad [Tarilkh-i-Shivasi, 37, b.] 


§ 55.—Shivaji in Tanjore. 

Turning towards Tanjore, Shiva summoned 
his brother Venkaji, the ruler of the country, 
met and reassured him. Then he demanded 
his share of their paternal property. Venkaji 
in suspicion Jed at night, and Shivaji took pos- 
session of the kingdom of Tanjore, with a 
-revenue of 40 lacs of hun. After a time, 
taking pity on his brother, he appointed to that 
kingdom Reghunath Panth, his diwan, and 
ordered him to recall Venkaji and hand the 
whole of Tanjore over to him. The Panth was 
unwijling, but Shiva soothed his mind and 
deputed him there, while he himself marched 
away to Balawari. 

A woman, named Javitri, was the patelzi or 
proprietress of the place. From the shelter 
of her fort she fought for one month. On her 
provisions aud munitions running short, she 
sallied forth, demolished all the [Maratha] 
trenches, and dispersed and slew many of the 
besiegers. For one day she kept the field 
heroically, bunt at last fled vanquished, was 
captured, ard greatly dishonoured. Sakhuji 
Gaikwad was the doer of [this] wicked deed. 
Shivaji on hearing of his acts, put out both bis 
eyes, and thus gave him his deserts. He was 

_imprisoned in the village of Manauli. 

® Raghunath Panth, who had been sent to 
Tanjore, took the whole kingdom under his 
own controlend kept Venkaji out-of possession. 
Venka reported the matter to Shiva, who 
wroce to the Panth urging him to give up the 
whole kingdom to Venka, and to act as his 
diwan as formerly, and warning him that any 
other design on his part was improper. The 
Brahman obeyed the order and made over 
the kingdom to Venkaji, but kept the fort of 
_glwai(?) in his own hands. The harsh and 
rough speeches [of Venkaji] in former days 
had not been forgotten by him, but rankled 
in his heart. In pride of his own military 
capacity he uttered taunting and insolent 
words. The intercession of Shivaji had only 
made him worse. Venkaji in sore distress 
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wrote to Shiva all the circumstances of his 
ill-temper and insolence. 

Shivaji, in consideration of his brother’s 
rights, wrote to the Panth strongly urging 
and laying solemn oaths on him, “ There is not 
the least difference between Venkaji and me. 
You should devote all your efforts to please 
my dear brother in every way, and consider 
obedience to him as your highest duty.” The 
Panth, on receiving the order, at once showed 
submission, and administered the kingdom and 
forts in an excellent manner. (Tarilh-1- 
Shivaji, 38.) 

The Dilkasha writes:—Shivaji wrote to 
Venkaji to come and see him. The latter, 
like the fool that he was, had no suspicion of 
Shiva’s trickery and deception, came from 
Tanjore, and met Shiva near Jinji, a depen- 
dency of Bijapur. Shiva demanded his [share 
of their] patrimony. As soon as he met 
Shiva, Venka saw how utterly helpless he was 
and how his only hope of escape lay in dis- 
simulation. So, he replied, “The kingdom of 
Tanjore and all: my property and lands are 
yours.” 

Shiva thought within himself, ‘He has 
walked into my trap of his own accord. He 
will agree to whatever I may say.” 

Then Venka returned to his quarters, and 
Slipped out at midnight with his trusted 
officers, and in the seventh prahar (19 to 21 
hours) reached Tanjore, 129 miles from Jinji, 
thus escaping from Shiva’s hands. Shiva 
plundered Venka’s army, and took the fort of 
Jinji by stratagem without a blow on the day 
of sanicrant (end of a Hindu month.) Other 
neighbouring forts belonging to Bijapur and 
Haidarabad were captured by him and placed 
in charge of his own men. Then he sent back 
the Haidarabad contingent and returned 
[home]. (Pp. 113 and 114.) 


§ 42.—(Supplement)—-The Mughal 
Viceroy deceived. 


[The Dilkasha makes a strange confusion of dates, 
placing the Tanjore expedition in the year 1671 and 
Shiva’s attempt to befoul the Mughals after it, v7z., in 
1673-4. But we know from history that Shiva bribed 
Bahadur Khan (Khan Jahan Kokaltash) and held the 
Mughals in play before the Tanjore expedition.] 

On the death of Ali Adil Khan, king of 
Bijapur, Shiva wished to appropriate his 
territory. He had, also, to marry Sambha 
to the daughter of Uttam Rao, the nephew of 
Jadun Rao Deccani, an officer serving in the 
army of Ranmast Khan, the thanahdar of 
Akluj,and to provision his forts. Therefore, 
he collusively dismissed Jadun Rao and Halal 
Khan from his service, saying that as he 
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two met together. The Shah said, “ All your 
men are outside.” The Maharajah replied, 

Your army, too, is not present here, and we 
two are alone together. Do what you have in 
your mind; I am present, nothing is wanting.” 
The Shab reflected in silence [for some time], 
and then ordered his diwans, named Madna 
and Adna [==Akanna]j, to cook food there and 
serve itup. Three days they spent happily 
together in that Dadmahal. At the delay 
[in Shiva’s return] his generals were filled 
with unjust suspicions, and got ready and 
surrounded the palace. A tumult arose in the 
city, too. Shivaji hearing of it peeped out of a 
window, received the salutes of all, and was 
pleased. All his army returned [to their 
camp] in composure of mind. 

Next day Tana Shah asked about the condi- 
- tion of the warriors of the Maharajah’s army, 
who then ordered all the commanders to pre- 
sent themselves in full equipment. Tana Shah 
from the window of the Dadmahal gazed at 
them and was delighted. All [the command- 
ers of] the army, such as leaders of 7,000 or 
0,000 men, came before him. He remarked 
that the Mawalis were famous for their 
bravery. Shiva answered, “My best and 
bravest soldiers are now with Moro Panth. 
Only the new recruits have come with me.” 
The Shah asked him if he had any follower 
brave enough to fight with an elephant. Shi- 
vaji replied, “ Who has the power to face your 
Majesty’s elephantin fight? But if you insist 
on seeing such a spectacle, the work is not 
too hard [for my men.]” He ordered Isaji 
Kank, a jamadar, to bring forward the cap- 


tains of the Mawalis, and asked one of them” 


to combat with the Shah’s elephant. A must 
elephant was brought to the plain, and the 
Shah ordered it to charge Isaji. When they 
came to close quarters, Isaji played [with 
his sword] for 2 or 4 gharis like Rustam and 
[at last] with a stroke of his sword cut off 
its trunk, establishing his name for heroism. 
The beast turned and fled. Shiva most nobly 
presented him with the jewelled bracelet 
which he wore on his own arm. The Shah, 
too, gave him rewards in excess of his desire, 
aud offered to the Maharajah jewels worth 
3 lacs of hun. To every one, great and small, 
of the army presents were given according to 
his merit, and two elephants and three horses 
to the Maharajah. The Shah asked him, 
“Who is your Secretary ?” Shivaji presented 
‘Balaji Aoji. Pleased with his charming con- 
versation, the Shahasked for him, to remain 
with him and write his letters. But Shivaji 
replied, “I have with great difficulty and 
search assembled [these] talented men, and 
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united them [in my servic3] like a rcsary. 
If a single bead is taken awzy the rosarr will 
become imperfect.” After sich friendly and 
pleasant discourses, Tana Shah sent 10,000 
cavalry and 10,000 foot soldi=rs to accom] any 
the Maharajah. Shiva gave 3 lacs of hun as 
subsistence money to these nen. (Tarikh-i- 
Shivaji, 35, b—37, b). 

[The Dilkasha narrates] :—Shiva, professing 
friendliness and peace to the king of Haidar- 
abad and making strong prcmises and oaths, 
went to see him. Madna Fendit, the kiag’s 
minister (peshikar), with all <:s discretion and 
skill, was a mere school-bov and novice [in 
trickery] in comparison with Shivaji. Meet- 
ing the Sultan in @ very 7ziend]y manner, 
Shiva assured him, “ We tw shall fight the 
Imperial army and conquer countries in ton- 
cert. As thisisa very sericus undertaling, 
you should first test the fdelity of your 


generals and the valour of your soldiers. by . 


. . a . P } 
conquering the kingdom o2 Tanjore (‘vith = 


its forts), a dependency of = japur belonging 
to my brother Venkaji. Then we should rre- 
pare ourselves to encountsr the Mughal 
viceroy of the Deccan.” Sazming such words 
and winning over the minister and intimate 
courtiers of the king, he got ‘7om the latter a 


| 


large amount of money and& vast army, andy 


started for Tanjore. (Pp. 11:—113.) 
§ 54.—Mareh on Tanjore. 


From Haidarabad, Shivaji searched into the 
Karnatak. Arriving at the hil_ of Sri-shaile, he 
there visited Mallik-Arjun, au= wished to stay 
at the holy spot, offer his head as a sacrifice to 
Mallik-Arjun, and thereby secv’e eternal b.iss. 
With this view he performe= puja and pce- 
sented priceless jewels. Theu he wished to 
offer his own head, and lookelat the swcrd 
[hanging} under his arm. Fixghunath Pacth 


and I<esho Panth, shrewdly zuessing his pur-.; 
pose, fellat his feet and ens:eated him herd ~ 


saying, “It isa very meritor sus act to g:ve, 
alms tothe poor, to the-mserable, and to 
the Brahmans, and to do gooc to the people. 
Such acts please God; but tha cutting off c1 a 
limb cannot make Him happy. If this be not 
the case, may the punishment [of the false- 
hood] fall on our heads!” After along debate 


‘he gave up his design and descended from wie 


hill, 


Then he said that he would vit all the haly# 


places in the Karnatak. Pilsrimages we-e 
made to all of them, such as Sri Venkais- 
shwar, Arunachal, Anandsen, Kamala, Rudréx- 
sha, &c.,— where he said his pray2rs, spent Jai ge 
sums in charity, and freely gave everybcdy 
whatever heaskedfor. Villages were granted 
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in the history of art® and is by virtue of her 
consistent idealism destined to be so again. 
For 

“the great zeligious faith of the Indian people 
which enabled them to perform Herculean works with 
patience, made them cnt to pieces great mountains, 
as though they were mere stone slabs, for building 
innumerable temples of wonderful designs—inspired 
them to adorn the great mountain caves with gorgeous 
paintings which last to this day as lamps of their 
never-clecaying glory—that great religious faith, 
which is a force and stimulus for the development of 
national genius, is not yet dead in ys. Where is that 
nation that bwit the towering stupas of Sanechi and 
did marvellous painting in the Ajanta caves? That 
nation neither Gropped from the heavens, nor did it 
rise from the luwer regions. They lived in India then 
and are living in the sacred Indian soil up to this 
day." 


© See ‘Ideais of the East’, by Okakura Kakuzo, with introduction 
by Sister Nivedita. Murray, 1903. All interested in the relation of 
Indian art to indian_nationality should see this most valuable book. 
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So writes India’s greatest living artist, 
whose own work, inspired by the same faith, 
is our best assurance that his words are true. 

Great art or science is the flower of a free 
national life pouring its abundant energy into 
ever new channels, giving some new intimation 
to the world of a truth and beauty before 
unknown. 

“Ttis not surprising that India, divorced from 
spontaneity by a thousand years of oppression, should 
have lost her place in the world of the joy and 
the beauty of labour”, 

But now we believe that India stands upon 
the threshold of a freedom and a unity greater 
than any yet realised. If this be so, we need 
not fear for Indian art; for the new life can- 
not but seek a noble self-expression. It rests 
with each one of us to make that fruition 
possible. 


ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, 
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(Front the Persian.) 


b 
§ 53.—Shivaji’s Visit to Haidarabad 
en route to Tanjore. 


Shivaji merched to Panchwar, and, after 
assembling and preparing his army, he 
strengthened the tie of friendship and alliance 
with the kug of Bijapur, whereby his mind 
became reassured. Moro Panth and Annaji 
Panth were appointed to guard and administer 
his kingdon [during his absence]. Gaining 
peace of mind with regard to every point, he 
started. Eeshoji Panth and Niluji Panth, 
“majmucdars, accompanied him, 


At the village of Patigaon lived the hermit 
Mohanji Beha. Shiva went to visit him and 
ordered Mo-o0 Panth to present sweet-smelling 
flowers to the holy man, who had so thorough- 
ly withdrawn his hand from taking and res- 
trained his tongue from asking for anything 
that he dil not even convey food into his 
mouth with his own hands, but others used to 
feed him in their devotion. He accepted the 

overs. Skivaji placing seven trays of sweet- 
meats before the saint fed him with his own 
hands and thought within himself, “I am going 
towards the Karnatak. If that country is 
deszined to be easily conquered, may a holy 
thing be presented to me [asa sign!]” As 
goon us the idea struck his mind, the hermit 


of luminous heart took a morsel of food out of 
his own mouth and placed it in the Maharajah'’s 
hand, [thus] giving him the hope of being 
favoured. Then he cast a gracious look at 
Moro Panth, who- presented a bunch of 
flowers, which the saint placed on Shivaji’s 
head. Shiva’s heart’s wishes being thus 
strengthened, he kissed the hermit’s feet and 
took his leave. 

At this time Raghunath Panth suggested, 
“You should go towards Haidarabad, make 
an alliance withits ruler, take a large army 
[from him], and thus secure your rear.” Shiva 
approved of the proposal and sending Niluji 
Panth to Tana Shah, the king of Haidarabad, 
confirmed the alliance. He himself went to 
see the Shah with 20,000 cavalry and 12,000 
Mawali infantry. On reaching Haidarabad 
he presented all the sardars, cavalry (bargin), 
and Mawali and other troops with torahs and 
bracelets of gold, armour, and other presents, 
and made the whole army look splendid. When 
he approached to have audience with Tana 
Shah, the latter himself went eagerly to the 
palace gate and beheld the army. At the. 
sight of the trappings and accoutrements of 
the commanders he was both delighted and 
frightened, and hesitated. Shiva boldly as- 
cended the Dadmahal, sword in hand. The 
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§ 58.—Events of his Last Year. 


From Panhala Shivaji marched towards 
Jalna-pur and conquered that place. A man 
named Jan Mubammad Khudawand had made 
his garden’a halting-place for hermits (dar- 
vishes); many darvishes lived there. Shiva 

| devastated and spoiled the garden when he 
went there, 

»~ Invisible beings visited Ranmast Khan, the 
Imperial officer posted at Jalna-pur, at night 
and told him in a dream to go and attack the 

_ rear of Shiva’s army. He replied, “My force 
is too small to oppose his.” The voice again 
spoke to him in his dream, “Fear not; God 
will help you.” On waking next morning, he 
got ready and confronted Shiva’s army; both 
sides engaged in battle. Sidhoji, a mansab- 
dar and general of Shiva, was slain with 
many other men. At last Shiva’s troops fled, 
and he himself went by way of Pairgaon to 
Raigarh. Balaji Aoji had gone to Sambhu 

Singh at Aurangabad; he now returned to 
Shivaji. 

When Aurangzib heard of Ranmast Khan’s 
victory, he gave him a robe.of honour, The 
Khan repaired and strengthened the fort of 
Diwal. 

After Shiva had satisfied bis mind about 
“the regulation of the revenue and the [gene- 
ral| administration, he called for the records 
of all the lands in his possession and inspected 
them. 

Going to Pratapgarh he visited and wor- 
shipped Bhawani. Thence be returned to 
Raigarh, Prince Raja Ram was married to 
the daughter of Pratap Rao Gujar, the bride 
being renamed Sita Bai. Alms and presents 
beyond imagination were distributed at this 
marriage, his wish being to practise such 
liberality on the occasion as to impress the 
Emperor with a proper notion of his wealth 
,and treasures. - Therefore, he invited Brah- 
mans from Delhi and gave them a thousand 
times the customary reward. 

Daulat Khan and Dariya Sarang were en- 
gaged in building the fort of Khanderi, when 
Siddi Bahlol arrived from Surat by night 
marches. Joining Pairad Khan, the naib of 
the district, and aided by the English, he 
fought a great fight [with Shivaji’s men]. 
Daulat Khan was slain after fighting heroi- 
cally, the others fled vanquished, and the 

“whole army was routed. They [=the Mus- 
lims ?] came to Underi, cultivated the place, 
little effort. Everyone who showed obstinacy was ruined. The lega 


and arms of nearly 500 men were broken and cut off. Having satis- 
factorily regulated this district he returned to Panhala. 

When Shiva heard of it, he himself went from Raigarh to see his 
son, and in delight presented him with a vest studded all around with 
jewels, asword, andashield. (P. 39. a.) 
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and seized all the thanahs. But ths strong 
fort of Khanderi was not captured. [by the 
enemy ?]. : 

Moro Panth went to the district of Kulan 
and administered it most ably. Tae son of 
Vikram Shah, who had been practis ng high- 
way robbery there in concert w-.1 Dhara 
Kuli, was captured through Morc Panth’s 
exertions, and sent to Shivaji, who ordered 
him to be executed. Dhara Kuli sad, “ Bet- 
ter not slay me. The shedding of my blood 
will causea calamity the remedyinz of which 
would baffle thought. If, however you are 
determined to execute me, don’t look on my 
severed head, as the sight of it ezn do you 
no good.” Shiva rejected his prayer and 
ordered his head to be cut off and Long from 
the gate. That very night the house caught 
fire and was enveloped in flame. Shiva 
prayed, “If all are saved throuzh God’s 
grace, I shall distribute 5,000 kh.tudis* of 
grain to faqirs and beggars.” As ston as the 
vow was made the fire subsided, and the 
calamity was averted. He fulfilled his vow ; 
5,000 khandis of grain were distribtvad ; vast 
numbers received the giit. 

Then Shiva went to the bank of tte Ganga 
Godavari, had himself weighed, gave away 
1,000 cows [to the Brahmans],and wished that 
many cows should be distributed _regularly] 
according to custom. The wish was carried 
out. After distributing among the Brahmans 
1,000 beads of Rudraksha, (the ~v2aring of 
which is a great act of merit,) he put on [a 
rosary of it]. From that day oc=-vards he 
constantly wore rosaries of that bead on the 
neck; the head, and the arm. Busving him- 
self in the remembrance of God, b3 did not 
spend a single moment in negligence [of devo- 
tion].—(Tarilch-i-Shivaji, 38, b.- -40, 9.) 


§59.—The Death of Shivaji. 


Mughal official history.—“ News came [to 
the Emperor of Delhi] from the Deccan that 
on the 11th May, 1680, Shiva, after lismount- 
ing from his horse, in the excess of beat twice 
vomitted blood and died.” (Masir-i-Alanigiri, 
p. 194.) 


Khafi Khan's account.—Latterly Shiva had 
seldom accompanied the army that L2 deputed 
[every year] to plunder countries. In the 
year 1679-80, he started with a le7ge army, 
first entered Khandesh and pluncered the 
village of Dharangaon, a famous petcah of this’ 
province, where a vast amount ol property 
(consisting of the precious articles and mer- 
chandise of the port of Surat) ‘vas stored. 


“One khandi is 560 lbs. avoirdupois, or, 7 mecnds of Bengal 
weighs, or 20 maunde of Bombay weight. 


4°8 THE MODERN REVIEW 


Then, after looting Chopra and other par- 
ganahs he went towards Jalna, a populous 
village full of merchandise, in Balagnat. 

Here the pious and godly saint Syed Jan 
Muhammad lived. Whenever the enemy ap- 
proached the village, many of its inhabitants 
used ito take refuge in his hermitage with 
their property and families, and thus escaped 
any injury from the infidels. This year most 
of the wealthy men [of the village] sought 
asvium there with their property in cash and 
kind; the followers of this infernal creature 
(=Shiva), getting news of it, showed no res- 
pect to the Syed, but oppressed and plundered 
tlem, piercing many with arrows. On being 
prohisited, they employed their tongues and 
hands in threatening and rebuking the Syed 
and his attendants. The Syed, whose prayers 
were very efficacious, prayed for Shiva’s 
death. At all events, this year Shiva died 
near Murtazabad (=Merich). Ihave found 
the chronogram of it in the sentence Kafir 
be jahannan raft * (=the Infidel weni to Hell), 
(i. 270 and 271). | 

The Dilkasha.—Shiva issued from his own 
kingdom to plunder the imperial dominions, 
anil utterly ravaged the parganah of Jalnir 
(=Jalna). The .darvish Jan Muhammad, 
wio had marvellous powers of praver, lived 
here. In spite of Shiva’s orders not to molest 
the kermit, his men oppressed the saint’s 
attendants. It is most probable that through 
his curses Shiva died after some days’ ilJness. 
(F. 165.) 

The Tarikh-i-Shivaji.—At this time a wicked 
slanderer told Sbiva’s wife Soyra Bai [the 
mother of Raja Ram], “The Maharajah has 
summoned his son Sambhaji from Panhala 
fort, and wishes to make him his heir and to 
give al! his kingdom and wealth to him. This 
mutter has been repeatedly. talkecé of and 
decidec upon [in his council.]” As fickle For- 
tune had planned a change and as the Maha- 
rajah’s destined period of life had come to its 
end, tne queen’s heart was changed on hear- 
ing of it, and she did an act [poisoning ?] 
which made shivaji give up his life and set 
out for Kailash-bash or residence in the Eter- 
nal Home. Then joy ended; great and small 
shed tears of anguish. 

Rajan Parsuji Bhonsla, Kanhoji Bhandul- 
kar, the custodian, and the karkuns (officers) 


cremated his body near Sambhu Mahadev, 


Moro Panth peshiwa, who was living in the 
district of Sir Trimbak Kshetra, and Abaji 
Pesath who had gone out on a tour of inspec- 


* The numerical values of the Arabic letters forming this sentence, 
when added together give 1090, which yoar of the Hijera correspond- 
ed to 1682 a. v. 


. 


tion, on hearing of this calamity, came with 
a force of 10,000 cavalry, and by their united 
counsels the alms customary on the occasion 
of a funeral were distributed by the hand of 
Parsuji Rajah. Then Moro Panth went to 
the fort ef Panchwar with 10,000 cavalry, 
and stayed there. (40, b. & 41, a.)- 


less warrior, and an expert politician, and used 
to keep up friendly relations with trustworthy 
soldiers. In campaigns, he sought every one’s 
advice, and did what he considered most 
advisable and well-contrived ; but so long as 
a design was not launched into action he 
informed none about it. Everywhere he built 
houses and forts. It was his lot to get much 
buried treasure. Of cunning he was a past mas- 
ter. There were 40, 000 horses in his stables for 
the use of his troops, whenever they should go 
out onaraid. The bargirs (=ordinary cavalryjs 
were mounted on his own horses, For every 
10 horses there were one attendant, who used 
tofeed them, one water-carrier and one torch- 
bearer. There was one commander [Jumladar| 
over every 100 troopers, one Majmuadar over 
every 1,000, and one Sardar (general) over 
every d or 6 thousand troopers sent in a body., 
He kept no troopers who rode their own 
horses. All the Marathas were bargirs on 
high salaries. 










§ 60.—Character of Shivaji. 
Dilkasha.—He was a virtuous man, a match-’ 


Wherever he sent his army, he first had 


‘their baggage and armour entered in a list 
and after the plunder of the country every 
article found in excess of the recorded things 
was taken by the State. He had secret spies 
for finding out whether any soldier had con- 
cealed anything which belonged to the State. 
(Pp. 165 & 166.) 


Khafi Khan.-—Shiva guarded the honour of 


the peasants of his own dominion, and abs- . 
tained from every kind of wicked act except 

rebellion [against the Emperor] and plundering 

caravans. 
respect the honour of the women and families 
and Qurans which they might capture. Any- 
one violating the order was punished ...... 


He strictly ordered his men to 


Shiva never attacked Aurangabad and 


Burhanpur—|[provincial] capitals of the Hm- 
pire,—though he bad no hesitation in plunder- 
ing parganahs and villages. When his captains 
proposed to him the plunder of these twoe. 
towns, he very wisely forbade them, saying, 
“ As soon as I plunder these two towns, the 
prestige of the Hmperor Aurangzib will demand 
his coming here. 
knows to what hard straits I shall be driven 
by his attack!” (ii, 271 and 272.) 


In that case God alone 


THE IMPENDING FAMINE AND OUR DUTY 


When I passed some time with Abdur 
Razzak Khan Lari, ina house near the fort 
of Raigarh (built by Shiva), I heard from the 
people of the place the following account :— 
This tract of land, which can be fitly describ- 
ed as a specimen of hell, is all one piece of 
rock, and water becomes very scarce at the 
end of summer, to the great distress of the 
Jnhabitants. So, Shiva dug a small well 
(baoli) close to his palace, and by its side 
had a stone seat carved like a small piece of 
carpet with astone bolster resting on it.* 
There he used to sit, and whenever the 
wives of the sahilars (traders) and other 
poor people came there to draw water, he 


® Are these still extant ? Would any Maratha reader Inquire ? 


we 
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addressed them in the same terms 43 his own 
mother or sister, and gave the fr_its of the 
season to their children. But whe: Sambhaji 
came to the throne, “he used to 3it on the 
same platform (chabutra) near the well. The 
Wives of his subjects had no hel) but to go 
there for water. - When, after filli:: their pit- 
chers with water, they ascendec the steps 
with one hand balancing the pitezer on the 
head and the other stuck akimbo aud reached 
the seat of Sambha, that luckless dig used to 
outrage their modesty, detaining them for 
one or two gharis, till at last the helpless 
women threw down their pitchers end escaped 
from his hands in great disgrace. i. 390 and 
391.) 

JADUNATH SARKAR, 





_ ‘THE IMPENDING FAMINE AND OUR DUTY 


Ki are on the verge of another famine 
and the next few weeks will decide 
whether India will have to face an- 
other of those visitations which have 

of late been thinning its population and causing 
such great misery all round. Already the 
outlook has assumed a very grave aspect. In 
most parts of the country the kharif harvest 
has nearly gone and the prospects of the rabbi 
greatly injured. Prices are fast rising every- 
where aud reports of people in villages having 
nothing to do and feeling all the miseries of 
hunger and starvation are already coming in 
from every side. Anxiety seems.to be written 
on every face and the cry of despair is being 
heard everywhere. What will happen, is the 
question every one is asking and the situation 
demands anxious consideration on the part of 
both the Government and the people. The 
resources of the people are now not what 
they were in former famines, and if the calami- 
ty comes it will be more acutely felt than 
even the famine of 1900. Looking back at 
the history of Indian Famines during the 
last 150 years, we find that in the famine of 
1770, one-third of the population of Bengal 
perished of hunger. Husbandmen not only 
sold their cattle and implements of husbandry, 
but also their sons and daughters, till no 
purchaser could be found even for the latter. 
Streets were piled up with corpses and even 
Jogs and jackals could not feed upon them. 
Disease attacked the starving population, till 


in nine months one-third of the population 
was swept off. Between that year aid 1838 the 
only great famine was that of the <arnatak, 
but it did not affect the whole of Indian. In 1838 
occurred a terrible famine in Upper India 
which is still remembered by the people as 
the Akdl of Samvat 1894, in which, as in Bengal, 
people sold their sons and daug ters. In 
1860-61 there was another great ‘amine in 


Upper India and in 1865-66 one .1 Orissa, 


the latter claiming a fourth of the popula- 
tion of that Province. The famine of 1873-74 
which came next was not so <istressing 
as the one of 1877 when the mcrzality was 
about 40 per cent. from famine alcus. Up to 
that year the efforts of Government in the 
matcer of famine relief were nct properly 
organized. In 1880 a Famine Oomm.-ssion was 
appointed and its recommenda: 2ns have 
formed the basis of relief in all sibsequent 
famines. The principle adopted was that 
while life should be saved, the relief afforded 
should not be such as to demorilize the 
recipient. Between that date anc 2897 there 
was no great famine, although there were 
droughts and scarcities in parts of India. In 
the famine of 1896-1897 the populatizn affected 
was 40 millions. But even this f=mine was 
beaten in its intensity by the famine of 
1899-1900. Those tracts af the courztry which 
had suffered in the former famine é so suffered 
on this occasion. It affected an area of mcre 
than 12 lacs of square miles a-d spread 
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distress amongst 25 millions of people. There 
was not only scarcity of grain but also of 
water and fodder. The Government spent 
about 10 crores of rupees in famine relief, 
relieved about 43 millions of people, and made 
advances to cultivators and suspended its 
revenue. About acrore of rupees was sent to 
india by foreign countries, England, Germany, 
America and QOhina, all contributing to the 
gift. Since then the country has seldom known 
a good harvest, either the kharif or the rabbi. 
At one time it is failure of the monsoon, at 
another excessive rain, then hail or frost, 
all destroying the hopes of the agriculturist. 
As matters stand, these frequent failures 
of crops have made him look upon these 
calamities as visitations of Providence which 
have come to stay. In former times if barley, 
rice or maize, the staple food of the masses, 
sold at more than Rs. 2a maund, forthwith 
went up the cry of famine. Now till barley 
sold at 14 or 15 seers a rupee, rice at 8 or 9, 
and maize at 14 or 15, the poor took it patient- 
ly. But when even these rates go up, despair 
is seen everywhere, and itis to the credit of 
the fortitude and resignation of temper of 
cur people that they give no trouble either 
to their neighbours or to the authorities. 
Caste and race considerations and self-respect 
prevent many a starving peasant and artizan 
from soliciting charity or even accepting it 
when offered. In every town and village will 
be found men and women of the classes which 
have seen better days preferring death by 
starvation to stretching their hands for relief 
from strangers or even their own kinsmen. 
“he Hindu knowing that it is past karma 
which has brought it about suffers quietly. 
The Mahomedan attributes it to fate (kisimat). 
The popular Hindu belief, however, is that 
iz, is due to the Kali age, and the Hindu Sas- 
iras support the belief, however unmeaning or 
crude it may appear to modern educated 
minds. There can, however, be no doubt of 
the fact that the physical aspect of the coun- 
try has so greatly changed as to make these 
iamines and droughts more common than be- 
Tore, for as shown above while there was a 
famine once in 15 years in former times, say 
25 years ago, now there is a famine every 
year in one part of India or the other, and in 
the wholé country every five or seven years. 
And the question arises—are the causes of 
tiese frequent famines merely physical, i.e., 
pressure of population upon an already ex- 
hausted soil, want of thrift in the people, 
denudation of forest areas and the change'in 
zae metereological conditions of the country, 
or do they lie elsewhere also? If so, where? 


. through the air. 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


Famine Commissions have sat more than once 
to advise Government about famine relief. 
Money has been liberally spent for the pur- 
pose. Elaborate codes have been drawn up 
for the prevention of famines. But the con- 
dition of the great mass of the rural popula- 
tion does not seem to have improved, and 
there is little hope of their not being the first 
victims of future famines. Under such cir- 


cumstances the causes must be sought deeper’ 


down in the moral condition of the people. 


In the Mahabharata in a graphic account 
of the coming Aali age given by Rishi Mar- 
kandeya to king Yudhishthira, it was said 
that at the end of the cycle-— 

“vhen the period to complete it is short, men 


become generally addicted to falsehood. Brahmans take 
up the office of Sudras. Kshatriyas and Vaisyas also 


betaxe themselves to duties other than those reserved 


for them. Men become short-lived, weak in strength 
and energy and prowess, endowed with small might 
and diminutive bodies. Population dwindles away 
over large tracts of country. Women bring forth 
numerous progeny of low stature and bereft of good 
manners and righteous conduct. Famine ravages 
the land. Kine yield little milk while trees become 
infested with crows and other birds and yield little 
fruits and flowers. Persons wearing the garb of reli- 
gion and filled with avarice and ignorance, receive 
charity and afflict the people of the earth. Brahmans 


falsely assuming the garb of ascetics earn wealth , 
by trade. Afraid of taxes people become decievers.’~ 


The asylums of ascetics become full of sinful wretch- 
es ever applauding a life of dependence. The 
god of rain does not pour forth showers in season 
and seeds that are scattered on earth do’ not sprout 
forth. Merchants and traders become full of guile 
and sell large quantities of goods by false weights 
and measures. Men rob the wealth that has been 
deposited with them proving false to their trust. 
Boys are overtaken with decay in their sixteenth 
years and look like old men.’’—(Mahabharata, Chap., 
138, Pana Parva). : 


In another place it is said:— 
“ Towards the end of this period men will become 


wedded to avarice, wrath, ignorance and lust, cherish af 


animosities towards each other, desiring to take each 
other’s lives. And they will till lands and dig.banks 
of streams and sow grains there. People will be full 
of anxiety as regards means of living. Men and 
women will show little toleration towards each other. 
No cne will trust another and people will neglect 
those who depend upon them. Meteors will flash 
Men will perform friendly offices 
only for the sake of gain and everybody will be in 
want. And people abandoning their occupations in 
towns and cities will wander about uttering, ‘O 


father,’ ‘O son,”’-—Mahabharata, Vana Parva, chap. 140. 


The great medical writer Oharaka also 
speaking of the causes of destruction of towns 
and villages says that-— 

“Changes in the air, water, soil and time (seasons) 


of a country bring on diseases which ruin large tracts 
of the country. This perversity in air and the rest 
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THE IMPENDING FAMINE AND OUR DUTY 


has unrighteousness (adharmu) for its root. That un- 
righteousness has for its root sinful acts committed 
before. The source of both these (unrighteousness 
and sinful acts) are faults of the understanding. 
They are as follows :—When the foremost inhabitants 
, Of the country, cities, towns and villages, transgress- 
ing righteousness set people on the path of unrighte- 
ousness their dependents and those that depend upon 
the latter living in the cities and provinces and those 
that make commerce their profession enhance that 
unrighteousness. Then that unrighteousness vio- 
lently causes the disappearance of righteousness. 
Upon this the people bereft of righteousness are 
abandoned by the deities. Unto those persons thus 
bereft of righteousness having unrighteousness for 
their principal characteristic, the seasons become 
perverted, abandoned by the deities. Through this 
the gods do not pour rain unto them in due time or 
if they do, they do perversely. The air does not 
blow properly. The earth discovers perverse con- 
ditions, the water in rivers, canals and tanks dries 
up, herbs and plants abandoning their own nature 
become perverted. In consequence of this, towns 
and villages become destroyed through touch and 
use.”— Charaka Sanhita, Vimana Khanda, chap. 3. 


These descriptions are not mere efforts of 
the imagination and seem to be more or less 
applicable to India of to-day, and the only in- 
ference that can be suggested is that the 
writers had either observed those conditions 
in the India of those days or had In their 
mind’s eye the future that was in store for 
it. That famines and droughts used to prevail 
in ancient times also appears from the fact 
that once at atime of scarcity of food, cer- 
tain rishis quarrelled over some stalks of lotus 
which had been eaten by their companions 
and that other vishis ate forbidden food. In 
the Bhagavad Gita we are told :— 

“The creator of the world having created living 
beings with sacrifice, told them to prosper with it, 
saying this shall be your milch cow. Do you cherish 
the gods with it and let the gods cherish you. Thus 
_ supporting each other you will get supreme felicity, 
Nourished by sacrifice the gods will give you objects 
of enjoyment. Creatures come from food, food comes 
from rain, rain from sacrifice, and sacrifice from 
. religious acts, enjoined in the Vedas.” 


Manu also says :— 

“The libation of clarified butter thrown into the 
fire, goes on to the sun, from the sun is produced 
rain, from rain food, and from food living creatures.” 


This would indicate a decay in the spirit 
of true religion everywhere to be the cause 
of all these perversities of the seasons, year 
after year. A low state of living due to 
poverty and ignorance, bad cultivation of an 


The Hindu population of India attribute famines and plague 
largely to the unrighteousness of both Government and the people— 


{ We absolutely deny that Indians are less charitable than Europ- 
eans. Our charity is less ostentatious, figures less in official subserip- 
tion lists, that is all. The daily handful of rice or flour given by every 
householder maintains a far larger number of paupers and mendicants 
(some of whom are undeserving of help) than the poor laws of the 
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exhausted soil, chronic indebtedness, want 
of thrift, inadequate supply of we cer through 
tanks and wells, absence of improvement in 
agriculture are only the apparetT causes of 
famine, But the prime cause o= all is, as 
Charaka says, decay of righteousizss in the 
people, and their leaders. Those who have 
received the light of modern education may 
look upon these ideas as those o* dreamers, 
But the great mass of the peopl: attribute 
the present troubles more to moiz: and less 
to physical causes.* 


The remedy lies in the improvement of the 
moral tone of Indian society, not a task of 
immediate accomplishment for toe reformer 
or the philanthropist, and yet’ c-e without 
whose accomplishment there seems to be little 
hope of the country seeing bette days. A 
beginning may, however, be made £.7 reformin 
the direction of charity. This will he the first 
stepin the right direction. Spee-ing of the 
contributions of natives of India u>wards the 
relief of the famine of 1900, the late Viceroy 
said :— 

“A eareful observation of the figures and proceed- 
ings in each province compels me to se~ that in my 
opinion, native India has not yet reachel as high a 
standard of practical philanthropy or che=ty as might 
be expected. Though private wealth ir India is not 
widely. distributed, its total volume is c:dnsiderable. 
If Englishmen in all parts of the world en be found 

“as they have been found twice in three ¥ :urs willing 
to contribute enormous sums for the re ef of India 
on the sole ground that its people are i2® suffering 
fellow-subjects of the same Queen, it su-sly behoves 
the more affluent of the native communis? not to lag 
behind in the succour of those who are rf their own 
race and creed." —Speech in Legislative Ca neil, dated 
9th October, 1900.F 


There is some truth in the above .13 the ex- 
perience of the famine of 1900 shotvs. Then 
although individual effort in the shepe of dis- 
tribution of relief was largely in e-idence in 
most parts of the country, there wes Do orga- 
nized effort on any scale worth th= name ex- 
cept on the part of Christian Missiccaries and 
in places of the Arya Samaj. There s a great 
deal of private charity in the cocntry. For 
instance, in Benares alone there are some 300 
anna-satras (feeding houses), where “housands 
of people are daily fed, in some uton dishes 
which many a middle-class man r ght well 
envy. The quautity of dry grain tlt is daily 
distributed there also comes to severe. Dundred 
West. We admit that ow charity is unorganised. I: :zhould also be 
borne in mind that we are far less rich than the Europeza.. Moreover, 
our rich men have te contribute largely to official pro-ccta and finance 
“loyal demonstrations” and other tamashas. So far as-Eritishers are 
concerned, they have been sucking India dry of her wentn. It dL be 
comes them to boast if they return to her impoverishec =aildren a very 


small fraction of what they have taken from India Of course, we 
admit, that we ought to be more charitable than we are—-Ep., Af. R, 
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maunds. In Hardwar, Rishikesh, Ayodhya 
and other sacred places, it is thesame. In 
nishikesh where two would suffice, there are 
now akout halfa dozen establishments for the 
free distribution of food to beggars and sadhus, 
so much so that a large proportion of these 
men gc there only to fatten upon charity and 
swell the ranks of the idle and the mischievous. 
in all these places of pilgrimage the amount 
spent in charity, comes to several lacs in the 
month and, if properly directed, can support 


severai millions of people in times of famine 


and scarcity and be sufficient for the construc- 
tion o? relief works in the shape of wells-and 
. tanks, which according to the Sastras will be 
better charity than merely feeding religious 
men upon dishes more fitted for men of the 
worlc zhan for mendicants. Therefore at this 
juncture when the country is on the brink of 
a dire calamity,it behoves men of light and 
leading everywhere to come forward and do 
all they can towards reforming the charities 
of the country, organize them and give them a 
proper direction. They should be as much on 
the alert as the Government, and devise plans 
of famine relief suited to the condition of each 
class cf people. There are moreover hundreds 
of men of wealth and positionin the learned 
professions, business, Government service, 
everrwhere, who, while they are very liberal 


in public subscriptions in which officials of: 


Government take the initiative, seldom prove 
so on occasions of famine. In fact, had it not 
been for their ladies who are still devoted to 
deeds of charity, they, would not be giving the 
little they do now. The less educated and 
common people show better examples in this 
respect. and are more liberal. But their 
charity is not properly organized and is not 
unofien misdirected. If, therefore, a start 
were made in this direction, it would havea 
good moral effect all round, improving the tone 
of the recipients of relief and stimulate the 
devotion of money in channels where it would 
do g-eater good than now, With the improve- 
ment in the moral tone of society, there will 
be less demand for relief from outside, and 
we shall be rising in the estimation of other 
nations as being able to support our own poor 
in times of scarcity. 

For this purpose I would have small syndi- 
cates or committees formed of the leading 
men of the place for regulation of charity. If 
the members themselves set the example by 
raisirg a fund amongst themselves for charity 
and cevote it in a proper manner, they will 
soon de able to influence the founders of the 
larger charities of the place to entrust the 
latter to their management. In Benares, for 


.a difficulty would seldom- occur. 
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instance, if the leading men formed a syndi- | 
cate for the relief of famine and started with 
a few thousand rupees for the relief of 
persons who really need relief, the founders 
of the bigger charities would soon be willing 
to let them also manage the latter. As it is, 
the intentions of the founders of these insti- 
tutions cannot be carried out properly for want 
of adequate supervision and they have to de- 
pend upon low paid officials. Only the other 
day one of the ministers of a Native State 
wrote to me to have the house owned by 
them in Benares repaired under my supervi- 
sion, simply because although they had their 
servants they could not sufficiently trust 
them. If there were a syndicate for the 
reguiation of public charities In Benares, such 
In another 
instance where a large sum of money had 
been bequeathed by will for feeding Brahmans, 
the executor would not devote any portion 
thereof for the purpose, but would give the* 
whole of it fora burning ghat, because, as he 
said, he did not care to be the daily witness 
of fights and quarrels amongst the recipients 
of his charity over articles of food. 

In many of these institutions in Benares 
which are meant for the feeding of poor stu- 
dents, the persons in charge prepare food ata, 
time when the students are attending their . 
schools and distribute it to their friends by 
the time the schools are over. Then, again,’ 
although the founder never contemplated the 
distribution of food to vagabonds and idlers, 
yet it is done because of the absence of super- 
vision. The same is the case in other places 
also. There is so much charity in the country 
to relieve the poor in times of famine and 
scarcity that outside help should scarcely 
be needed. Only it should be properly applied 
and regulated. 

One of the most difficult questions at such 
times is the regulation of the export of food 
grains from India to other parts of the world. — 
Free trade,. though it profits the latter, yet 
leaves poor India depleted of its grain stores 
and makes the horrors of a famine felt much 
more keenly than in former days when exports 
were not so considerable. In the famine of 
1896-97 the coarser food grains seldom went 
higher than 12 seers a rupee and people could 
somehow live. Now although famine has not 
yet declared itself, the price of gram, barley, 
and juar is not lower than ten seers a rupeé. 
What it will be a few weeks hence nobody can 
say. The latter half of the nineteenth century. 
was especially unfortunate in the matter of 
famines, and against five famines of its first 
quarter, two in its second, six in its third, it 
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suffered from eighteen in its last quarter. 
The 20th century promises to be still worse, 
for as [I have said above, never since 1901 
have we hada normal year. And yet during 
all these years the exports of food grains have 
gone up by leapsand bounds. Ten years ago 
these exports of wheat and rice were not at 
all what they are now. The average annual 
export of wheat now comes to about 7 lacs of 
tons and of rice about 17 lacs. 
in spite of bad harvests the exports have been 


heavier.* There has, it is true, been a great . 


increase in the area of land under food grains’ 
cultivation. But it has been at the expense 
of fodder crops and in food grains also of 
grains principally required for export at the 
expense of the food of the people themselves. 
It is, therefore, worth serious considera- 
tion whether the Government should not do 
something to regulate the export grain trade 
of the country and save its people from 
starvation in times of famine. When rail- 
ways did not so easily carry the produce of 
the country from one part to another or to 
the sea“to be shipped off to foreign ports, the 
effects of a famine though felt keenly were 
only felt in the particular locality affected. 
Now in spite of protective works in the 
shape of railways, they are immediately felt 
all over the country. Im the last four years 
there has been the enormous rise of 150 per 
cent. in the export of wheat and of 15 per 
cent. in that of millets and other coarse 
-produce. Indiais now the great supplier of 
food to not only England, but also to Ger- 
many, Japan, the United States of America, 


Bast Africa, Mauritius, the Phillipines, Ceylon, | 


the Persian Gulf and other countries of the 
world. But this instead of being a thing to 
be proud of, leaves a feeling of regret when 
the frequency of famines and droughts in the 
’ country is considered. Ii the Government 
cannot check the exports, it can, in the in- 
terests of the country and its starving people, 
levy duties upon them so as to make it un- 
profitable to take the grain of India outside. 


\ The question was considered in the famine 
2 1896-97, but nothing was done. Sooner or 
later the problem will have to be faced. In 
the meantime it is the duty of the Indians to 
do-gomething to supply grain to their starving 
esintrymen at least at the present prices 
for some time to come. 
in the case of regulation of charities, syndi- 
cates should immediately be formed in all 

“India exports more corn every year, and the shipments from 


Calcutta this year so far show a remarkable increase. Krom March 
Ist to September 7th, the quantity of grain and seeds received at the 


This year” 


For this purpose, as - 
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large centres with proper capital :o buy and 
store up grain and sell it to the poor at a 
certain fixed price up to a certam& quantity. 
By this means they will be afford: g substan- 
tial relief to those who cannot beg and yet 
would be able to tide over the pre=ent situa- 
tion with a little help. It would slso have a 
good effect upon the market as well as pre- 
vent combinations amongst grain dealers to 
raise prices. It is done in sev<ral Native 
States and could easily be done evorywhere in 
British India also. 


The next important question is tc Improve- 
ment of the water supply. <A verr large por- 
tion of the country, especially tke whole of 
Upper India, is dependent upon irrigation 
either from wells or canals, The G-vernment 
has built large canals in several p=rts of the 
country at a total cost of some 49 crores of 
rupees and derives from them a cet annual 
income of more than one crore. Isc: policy as 
settled by the Famine Commission 9% 1900 is 
that protective railways should now give 
place to protective irrigation worts in the 
-Shape of storage tanks, reservoirs =nd irriga- 
tion wells. This policy has yet to Le carried 
out in practice. The great drawke2k in the 
employment of private capital in the construc- 
tion of these works is that in plares where 
the revenue is periodically revised, the settle- 
ment officer does not in practice allbw for the 
improvement in the productive pover of the 
land assessed and its annual higher c atturn on 
account of well irrigation. The «orders of 
Government are not carried out by throwing 
the burden of proving what portior «f the im- 
provement is due to the irrigation 70m wells 
and what to other causes upon the Exndholder 
who is thus virtually deprived of the benefit 
of his labour and is prevented from investing 
money in the excavation of wells or tanks, 
In permanently-settled districts = is is not 
the case. There you see good stone masonry 
wells all round. Not so in distris-s where 
the settlement is revised every th:rsy years. 
The matter, therefore, deserves cons:deration, 
and all that is necessary is that the declared 
intention of the Government shot. 1 be car- 
ried out in practice. Large portio:s of the 
country ave even now beyond the reach of 
canal irrigation, and well irrigation is the 
only means of saving their people fron famine. 

We are told that unless the people of India 
learn thrift and self-help, they wil never be 
safe from the effects of famines anc lroughts. 
Kidderpore Docks was 4,453,614 maunds, or 163,CZ- tons, which 


shows an increase of 73 per cent. on tho figures for the zorresponding 
period last year." —The Empire. 


we 
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With an average income of three to four 
ruvees a month which is all that a labourer 
gets in a village, itisa little too much to 
expec: him to be thrifty. He has not got any 
surplcs money to waste and all that he can 
manaze todo in good years is to keep body 
ard soul together, and when famine comes, 
he hes either to look forward to death from 
starvation or acceptance of relief from Gov- 
ernment. It is the abject poverty of the 
people, their want of diversity of employment, 
and sole dependence on agriculture, rather 
than ~vant of thrift, which makes their position 
so miserable at the first pinch of famine and 
scarcity. In former times when rents used 
to be collected in kind, it was not so bad. Now, 
when the Government revenue has to be paid 
- In cash, the landlords’ rent must also be paid 
in cash and the agriculturist must convert his 
grain into cash for the purpose. In one res- 
pect high prices of grain prove useful to him 
in that he gets more money than formerly, 
but chey also tell upon him the other way 
in that if he has to buy or borrow grain 
from his money-lender, as he often has to do, 
he hes to pay more heavily for it than before. 
The Government grants him taccavi for pur- 
chase of seeds and bullocks and during the 
last famine more than 2 crores of rupees 
were given in this way. It also suffered a loss 
of some six crores in its land revenue and 
spens about 10 crores in relief operations. But 
in a famine affecting whole tracts of the 
couutry, this is a mere drop in the ocean. The 
reliei must come from the people themselves 
and it is because the time has come to largely 
supplement Government effort in this direc- 
tion. that IT have written this paper to draw 
earl? attention to the calamity that is in store 
for us and to the necessity of timely action. 
Those who live in towns have little idea of 
the misery a drought causes in rural areas. 
in towns people can get employment of 
som2 sort or other. In villages when once 
field operations are stopped, the occupation 
of almost the whole village is gone and the 
cry of despair is heard everywhere. Not 
being skilled labourers the people have no 
means of turning elsewhere for employment 
except on relief works where they get a 
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mere dole. Having nothing to fall back upon, 
their only recourse is the village money-lender 
who does not lend them money on such 
occasions as he has no hopes of recovering it 
in the near future. The prospect before them 
is thus very dark, and it should be the duty of 
all to come forward to their help at times like 
these. Much of their low moral calibre is the 
result of poverty. This can only be relieved 
by providing them with diversity of occupa-_ 
tion, and for this it isnot so much Government 
as the leaders and capitalists of the country 
who should come forward to revive its dying 
industries and developing new ones. 

To sum up, I would draw public attention to 
the following :—(1) There should be formed 
syniicates and associations of the leading 
men of each place to regulate public charity 
as well as to start relief works in the manner 
most suited to the wants and habits of the 
people. (2) Those who cannot or would not 
go to public relief works should be given 
relief at home and provided with work suited 
to their capacities and position in life. (3) In 
all large centres grain depots should be 
opened by the leading men of the place for 
sale of grain to the poor up to a certain quan- 
tity ata certain price. (4) The export of food 
grains should be regulated by the imposition 
of suitable export duties. (5) Those who are 
spending money in charity in sacred places, 
should be induced to spend it in the excavation 
of wells and tanks and other works of irriga- 
tion. (6) The Government should not raise its 
assessment because of improvement in the 
preduce of land due to the construction of such 
wells. (7) Finally, the aim should be to make 
the mass of the people not depend solely upon 
agriculture, and for this purpose the capitalists 
of the country should devote -much more. 
mecney than they have done hitherto towards 
the revival of Indian industries. India will soon - 
be passing through a great crisis, and the 
sooner this is realized by all its men of educa- 
tion and position, the better it is for both 
themselves as well as for the masses who look 
up to them for help and guidance. 


BAWUNATH, 
Allahabad: October 7, 1907. 
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From within or from behind, a light shines through us upon things, and makes us aware 
that we are nothing, but the light is all—Emerson. 
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TO THE RUINS OF GOUR 


I. On the road—to the Mahananda. 


WHEK in winter, from Rajshahi to the 
ruins of Gour, is not a bad trip alto- 
gether. But one must muster courage 
to start for Godagari,—twenty miles 

ina rattling tieca,—over what may be pro- 
perly called an apology for a district-road, 
til he gets to the steamer on the Mahananda 
to reach the ruins in due course. 

The indigo-factory on the way, once well- 
known for sumptuous hospitality, is now in 
ruins. A. paddy-husking machine was set up 
in its place, only to meet witha premature 
break down. A Mahomedan mosque in ruins 
is also another melancholy sight. Mr. Metcalf, 
a former Collector of Rajshahi, in exploring 
this part of the country, was rewarded with a 
valuable find, since deposited with the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,—a stone-inscription setting 
forth the genealogy of the Sena-kings,—a 
record of a pious dedication in metrical Sans- 
krit com posed by Umapatidhara, the court- 
poet of king Vijaya, the Victorious. A. tank 
at Deopara, where this missing link of Bengal- 
history was accidentally discovered, is still 
believed to contain many more relics lying 
unexplored in deep water. This part of the 
country is locally called “ Barin,’—a vulgar 
contraction of “ Barendra,”—a vast tract of 
hard red soil, with occasional undulations, 
extending over Rajshahi, Malda, Dinajpur and 
Bogra. Vijayanagar, lying on this rugged route, 
is supposed to have been the capital of the 
victorious Vijayasena, before his son Ballala 
came to conquer and occupy Gour. We have 
it on the authority of the Danasagara, a volu- 
minous work of Ballala, that his father Vijaya 
“flourished in Barendra,” and that Ballala 
himself had his education under Professor Ani- 
ruddha Bhatta* of the same place. Many vil- 
lages, with unmistakably Hindu and Buddhist 
names, are now inhabited chiefly by Maho- 
medan cultivators of the soil, without any 
learning or pretensions in that line, for which 
the place appears to have been once so well- 
known. 

Walter Hamilton travelled over this part of 
the country in the first quarter of the last 


* An excellent Vrittion Sankhya philosophy, published by the 
‘Society ’ is ascribed to Professor Aniruddha. 
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century and recorded in his “ Dessziption of 
Hindoostan,’’-—“ the District contaias no forts, 
except one belonging to the Nawab of Moor- 
shidabad, at Godagari, which was bvilt in for- 
mer times as a place of refuge for tie Nawab’s 
household, and is now in a most ruincus condi- 
tion.” No trace of this fort is, however, visible 
now,—“ Killah Baruipara” is now a mere 
name. The imperial rice-mart, Sultengun], still 
carries on a brisk business, which is daily 
looking up, as Godagari is rising once again 
to another sort of importance, a: a river 
terminus of the Katihar-Ranaghat railway. 

The District Board has a rest-hoase, a poor 
thatched house, affording some shalter, al- 
though the place deserves to be built up pro- 
perly.. 

On the bank of the Mahananda, which falls 
into the Padina, at Sultangunj, stood up to 
the last rains a small brick-built monument 
supposed to indicate the last restirg place of 
a pious Christian, possibly of a Factor of those 
days, who spent the best years of Lis life in 
raising the dividend of “the Company” by 
constant supervision of the Auruncs, only to 
succumb inthe end to hard labour ard malaria 
“unwept and unsung,” save for a mute monu- 
ment, which no one can now idensizy! The 
“Bengal Obituary,” a pious compilation, was 
too much pre-occupied with ancient Christian 
burial-places in and around Calcutze to take 
notice of this and other similar edific2s in the 
interior. 

To the Hindu traveller this land rcute has a 
special attraction, as it passes by Premtali 
and Khetur, held sacred by the folcwers of 
“Lord Gouranga.” The clay images >f Gour- 
anga and Nityananda at Premtali, and the 
golden image of Gouranga at Kheti-, are to 
this day worshipped by thousancs of pil- 
grims, who congregate here in October, 
when a mela assembles every year in honour 
of Narottamdas, the well-known Vaishnava 
poet and preacher, who relinquishec a rich 
zamindary and led the life of an as2etic in 


furthering the propagation of his faith. T 


For four hundred years and more th:s annual 
gathering, near the bank of the Pasa, has 
t Narottam was prince of “Garerhat,” a perganns i Rajshahi 


which has given itsname to a style of Kirtan music in which Narottam 
excelled his contemporaries. 
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some and gone to attract traders, sight-seers, 
end vaishnavas; andin this respect at least, 
the place has an interest ofits own. But the 
greatess interest of the modern age is money, 
aud many amass it in this tract by an export- 
trade in paddy, for which “Barendra” is so 
well-known. 


II. On the Mahananda. . 


A small steamer, from Sultangunj, with a 
crinted list of table services for dainty dishes 
—for wines, erated waters and even for ices 
cut wita no food of any sort nor a drink other 
than “ Adam’s Ale,”—runs up to Malda in a 
izisurely zigzag course along rich fields of 
vaddy, pulses and oilseeds, and mango 
croves, the monotonous green being occasion- 
clly relieved by the yellow of silk-cocoons set 
up in cuaint bamboo trays in the sun “to 
ripen,” as they call it in technical parlance. 

On the route lies Baragharia with its Silk- 
factory, and Nawabgunj with its modest 
Munsif’s Court, apparently undisturbed by 
the incessant metallic sound created by 
hundreds of brazier’s workshops in turning out 
pitchers, pots, plates, cups and occasionally 
forks and spoons of genuine Siwadeshi make 
aud finish. Higher up near tlie confluence of 
the Pinarbhava with the Mahananda stands 
Rohanour, destined to grow into-greater im- 
portance on account of the new railway 
which, at this and other places, cleverly taps 
the richest rice-fields of Barendra, which 
were cnce bestowed on the ancestors of the 


“Barendra Brahmans” when they were iu-. 


duced to come from Kanouj and settle in the 
Gourian Empire.at the solicitation of King 
Adisura of old. Bholahat, the next place of 
imporrance, has to this day a French silk 
factory in the midst of a tract ever well- 
knowr for its silk cocoons. Nearly three- 
fourths of the raw material is utilised by the 
people in weaving with the handloom various 
silk stufis for which Malda has not completely 
lost its reputation, although the trade with 
Persia and Arabia in mixed silk fabrics seems 
to have almost died out in our day. 

It was this river-route which was taken 
by Sirajuddaula in his flight from the battle 
field of Plassey. Orme says he fled “on a 
came!,” Macaulay made the animal “ fleet,” 
but Scrafton, who wasan eye-witness, says it 
was only an “elephant ” that carried away the 
fugitive Nawab from the field to the capital. 
At Moorshidabad the scene was one of confu- 
sion. Even his wife’s father, though begged 
to stey and collect troops, refused either to 
defend the Nawab where he was, or to accom- 
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pany him in his retreat to Patna. Some 
advised him to deliver himself up to the Kinglish, 
which he imputed to treachery. When he 
arrived at the city, his palace was full oi treas- 
ure; out with all that treasure he could not 
purchase the confidence ofhis army. Asa last 
resource he is said to have opened the door 
of his treasury to distribute large sums to the 
soldiers. But they received his bounty only to 
desert him and his cause. So he fled in a boat 
from Bhagwangola opposite Sultangunj, and 
tried to reach Patna by a circuitous route, 
throngh the Mahananda and Kalindi, to avoid 


. detection and capture. His intention was to 


escape to M, Law, and with him to Patna, the 
governor of which province was a faithful 
servant of his family. But Law was only 
thirty miles of when he was taken prisoner 
ata place called Barhal,-on the Kalindi, in 
Malda,at a short distance from Rajmahal, 
because the river at that place had dried up. 
Danshah, a fakeer, is said to have caused him 
to be arrested, as the Nawab is said to have 
cut off the nose and the cars of the fakeer. 
But the story has to be taken with a grain 
of salt, as the inscription on the tomb of 
Danshah, still in existence, makes it im- 
possible for Danshah to have lived when 
Siraj-ud-daula was born. Mr. Beveridge took 
great pains to ascertain this route of flight, 
which has also been investigated by others, 
Thus Malda has also an interest of its own 
to the student of modern history, and no ac- 
count of the ruins of Gour will, therefore, be 
complete without at least a passing mep- 
tion of this, which Is told in another way in 
all histories with a persistency worthy ofa 
betzer cause. . 


III. Englishbazar. 


The civil station of Malda is still locally 
called “Englishbazar.” It is on the right 
bank of the Mahananda, while on the left 
bank, a little higher up, stands Malda, now 
usually called “Old Malda.” Englishbazar 
appears to have been the first place, where 
the Hast India Company established a mo- | 
dest warehouse, which was, however, looted 
and demolished by Rahim Khan and Sobha Sing 
during their incursions. Another warehouse, 
with slight defensive works, four bastions 
and a boundary wall, was built again; and it 
stands to this day to accommodate the court 
houses of the Magistrate. A small monu- 
ment, and a marble tablet placed by Lord 
Curzon during his visit, indicate that the 
present edifices were built in 1771. In one 
part of the extensive compound stands the 
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“circuit house,’ which was improvised into 
a sort of “Government House,” when Lord 
Curzon came to occupy it as his quarters 
during his visit to the ruins of Gour. English- 
bazar is not altogether devoid of interest to 
the student of history, for it was here that 
Golam Hosain, the historian,—author of 
“ Riaz-us-Salateen ”—which supplied Stewart 
with a model for his “ History of Bengal,’— 
lived and died. On his dwelling-place stands 
now the charitable dispensary, and a tomb 
in ruins at “ Chak Korbanali” indicates his 
final place of rest. 

George Udny, Esq., of the Hon’ble Company’s 


Bengal Civil Service, died in Calcutta, October: 


24, 1803, in the 70th year of his age, and the 
“ Bengal Obituary” records his “ exertions in 
the cause of religion generally, and in the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures particulary.” 
But the “ Riaz-us-Salateen” records his other 


Services, no less interesting to the reader. - 


George Udny came out to Maldain 1784 and 
employed Golam Hosain to write his celebrat- 
ed Persian History, which has now been 
translated into English under the auspices of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Golam Hosain 
left his works with his pupil Abdul Karim, 
who made them over to Dlahibuksh, (born 1824, 
died 1892), the author of another Persian his- 
tory, the Khursid-Jahan-nanah. Mr, Bever- 
idge, who knew Tahibuksh personally and 
looked into his work, reported to the Asiatic 
Society—*“ on the whole, I think, we may say 
that Ilahibuksh has done well, and that he 
deserves to be held in remembrance along 
with Golam Hosain, Creighton, Franklin, Ra- 
venshaw and Blochmann.” Weowe almost all 
Wwe can now gather, to these eminent writers, 
and primarily to Golam Hosain, who was the 
real pioneer. It would be interesting to know 
that Reverend Carey, before he joined Marsh- 
man in Srirampur, lived and worked in Malda, 
and carried on useful experiments in introdu- 
cing systems of printing and public instruction 
through schools, which subsequently came to 


. be adopted as types for all Bengal. . 


IV. Gour under the Hindus. 

Very little, if any thing at all, is visible now 
of the palaces and temples, which are said to 
have adorned .the capital of Gour under the 
Hindus. When it came to be occupied by 
Bakhtiyar Khiliji, it was called Lakshmanavati, 
after the name of King Lakshmana Sena, who 
is said to have greatly embellished the city 
built by his father Ballala. But we are told 
by the author of the “Riaz” that Bakhtiyar 
demolished innumerable Hindu temples, and 
utilised the materials, thus secured, for the 
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construction of “places of Mahom2dan pure 
worship.” This zeal, not peculiar t> Bakbtiya: 
alone, may account forthe absenze of Hindu 
structures of old. Indeed theautuor of the 
Riaz” had good reason to trust the olde 
records be had seen, as all tourists can even 
now see in many Mahomedan edittees carved 
stones, which must have belonged t) Hindu or 
Buddhist structures of old. Gowur under the 
Hindus was recently and may be 3ven now 
called a mere name, with very litt e authen- 
tic accounts to satisfy curiosity. 

The name itself has been a puzzle to all 


“Huropean scholars, some of whcm tried to 


derive it from the word “Gur’- molasses; 
and to invent a supposed connescion with 
the cultivation of the sugarcane. “he name 
is old enough to baffle such astempts ac 
erammatical derivation. It occ.i-s in the 
grammar of PANINI, composed cebturies 
before Christ, as the name of er Ihasterr 
country and city, without any connection 
with the supposed cultivation of the cane. 
Thestory recorded by Dlahibuksh that “ix 
was founded about 393 years befere Chrisz 
by one Singaldip of Koch Bihar,” can hardly 
be accepted as authentic histary. The 
kingdom of Poundravardhana, ths Puaada- 
fa-tau-na of Hieun-Tsiang, had ts capitas 
at Pandua, which was also the caz-tal of the 
earlier Pathan kings. The later Mahomedans 
built their cities at different places of the 
neighbourhood on the opposite kank, whick 
are all included in the area now > .inted out 
as Gour. Although both banks of the Alaha- 
qonda might equally boast of contéiiing ruins 
connected with the rise, progress «nd down- 
fall of the Gourian Empire, yet teir local 
names created a distinction, according to 
which the west bank claims the ruins of 
Gour, while the east bank is said contain 
those of Pandua only. To all early Mahome- 
dan historians, Gour was known ly the name 
of Lalknowti. In the sixteenth century, 
Humayun, during a visit to Bengal, conferred 
onit the name of Jannatabad; Ltt in 1575, 
in the reign of Akbar, during the v_ceroyaltr 
of Man’m Khan Khanan, a terrible 3estilence 
left .the city a deserted wilderness, to be 
thenceforward known as the “ ruins of Gour.” 

Hieun Tsiang passed through FPorndravar- 
dhana. It is interesting to nute he had 
no words for the mangoes for which the 
place is now so well-known. Kalhana’s Raja- 
tarangini, the “Chronicles of Kasamir,” has 
two stories of Gourian valour, one telating to 
the siege of Trigrami in Kashmr by the 
soldiers of Gour, and another expkining the 
circumstances under which king Jayapida of 
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Kashmiz’ came to marry the princess of 
Poundravardhana. From old writings, ins- 
criptions, and usual references one can 
gather only a glimpse—vague and indistinct — 
of she past. 

The Pala kings of Magadha held the Gouri- 
an Empire, they had many a tug of war with 
the Sana kings. lBallala Sena- eventually 
succeeded in assuming the title of Gowre- 
swara, uord of Gour, which could not, however, 
be enjoyed long by his descendants, Most 
of she lands now belong to Maharaja Surja- 
kaata, and we may call him the modern 
Gouresivara, in grateful recognition of his 
hospitality to tourists, who come with notice. 
It is “princely” in every respect, with Mr. 
Hcliow as Manager and host. 

A Mshomedan mosque in Pandua contained 
a Sanskrit palm leaf manuscript, as the only 
reliable relic of Gour under the Hindus. A 
copper plate grant of Dharmapala was another, 
wkich was discovered and sent to the Asiatic 
Soziety of Bengal, by W. C. Batabyal, a late 
lainented Collector of Malda and an erudite 
scnolar. 

Building materials from the ruins of Gour, 
stones and bricks, used to be carried away far 
into ciferent parts of Bengal, and some of 
them may, to this day, be traced out in Dinaj- 
pur, Rajmehal, Dacca, Moorshidabad and even 
in Oaicutta. The Nawabs derived a revenue, 
the Knest Gour, which authorised the farmers 
to carry on this vandalism with impunity. An 
Act for their preservation has now imposed 
a penalty upon every such act of spoliation; 
and tke tourist has been obliged to put a curb 
on his aspirations in that direction. At one 
time there were anoug the ruins a few huge 
messes, which appeared to be of blue marble 
and hed a fine polish. The most remarkable 
of these covered the tombs of the kings of 
Gcur, whence they were removed by Major 
Acains (during his survey operations), who in- 
tended tosend them to Calcutta, but not being 
abie to weigh them into boats, was obliged to 
leave them on theriver bank, only to be car- 
ried away by the stream! The little town of 
Keglishbazar possesses some of these relics; 
ani a lbuge inseribed stone slab, once decorat- 
ing a place of Mahomedan worship, has long 
servec. the unenviable purposes of a stone-seat 
in the garden of the house in which the Col- 
lector resides! Some stone relics are lying in 
heaps 12 a corner of the court compound, and 
almosz every old house in the town possesses 
some stone or other, though of inferior quality. 
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Malda appears to have offered Colonel Olive 
a resourceful recruiting district for organising 
his well-known “Lal Palton,”—the indigenous 
Sepoy regiment, clad in red-coat uniform. 
When the veterans came to be disbanded, 
they were rewarded with grants of land in 
Malida, which came to be called and recorded 
in the Collector’s books as ‘‘ Hnglish.” They 
exist to this day, though no longerin the 
occupation of the descendants of the sepoys, 
who fought under their “ Heaven-born ” Gene- 
ral. In almost every case the “ English” has 
since changed hands, and has helped the 
money-lender to strut about asa modern za- 
mindar. The Ranee of Dinajpur, to whom the 
lands belonged at the time, exacted a proper 
compensation for the usurpation of her lands 
in rewarding the sepoys with the “ English.” 
It is interesting to note that most of these 
“red coats” of Colonel Clive, who had an 
undoubted share in the credit for “empire- 
building,” were no other than ordinary culti- 
vators of the soil, ready and capable of being 
trained up as effective soldiers in the good old 
days of the “Oompany Bahadur.” Clive ap- 
pears to have got his due share of praise and 
blame at the hands of Mr.:Udny’s historian. 
For, the “ Riyaz-us-salateen ” has a passage to 
indicate that “Sirajuddowla was put to death 
at the instigation of the English chiefs and 
Juggut Seth.” Stewart, in compiling his 
“ History of Bengal” noted in his “ Preface” 
that he was indebted to the “Riaz” for the 
idea of his work and for the general outline; 
but he concluded his book with a note, “In 
justice to the memory of Colonel Clive, I think 
it requisite to state, that none of the native 
historians impute any participation in the 
death of Sirajuddowlato him.” This is hardly 
consistent with Stewart’s model. After a care- 
ful comparison of the “ Riaz” with the history 
of Stewart, Mr. Beveridge was constrained 
to observe,—"I do not understand why Stew- 
art says that no native writer charges Clive 
with complicity.” A Bengali writer came to 
the rescue and suggested that the passage in 
question might have been wanting in the manu- 
script of the “Riaz” which Stewart had 
access to. But the passage occurs even in 
the edition printed and published by the Asia- 
tic Society of Bengal, although no book, writ- 
ten in Hnglish, took any notice of the same, 
before Mr. Beveridge tried and failed to un- 
derstand the matter, 
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be classified into (1) gossamer muslins; 
(2) cloths of ordinary or medium quality ; 

(3) coarse and (4) mixed fabrics of cotton 
and muga silk. 

The muslins comprise plain, striped, chequer- 
ed, figured and coloured varieties and are dis- 
tinguished by names which either denotes 
fineness or transparency of texture or the uses 
to which they are applied as articles of dress. 
The common dimensions of a piece are 20 yards 
by one yard. The number of the threads in 
the warp is reckoned by the number of dents 
in the reed used in weaving and as two threads 
pass through each dent, the actual number is 
twice that expressed by the weavers. There 
are more threads in the warp than in the woof. 
The value of a piece of muslin is estimated by its 
length and the number of threads in the warp 
compared withits weight. The greater the 
length and number of thread and the less the 
weight, the higher is the price. The principal 
varieties manufactured were: 

Mulmnul-khas (signifying—made or reserved 
for the particular or private use of the king) 
has from 1800 to 1900 threads in the warp, 
is 10 yards by one, weighing 8 tolas and 6 annas. 
It may pass through smallest ring. Price 
Rs. 100. 


Jhuna (Hindi jhina = fine or thin)—20 by 1; 
number of threads 1000; worn only by dancers 
and singers and-by the inmates of zananas of 
wealthy princes. It is referred to in an ancient 
Tibetan work “The Dulva,” wherein it is 
mentioned that— 


“The King of Kalinga sends to the King of Kosala a 
piece of fine linen cloth as a present. If comes after- 
wards into the hands of Gtsug-Dgah-mo, a wicked 
priestess, she puts on it, appears in public, and seems 
naked.’ ** ‘ 

It is also noticed by Tavernier as an article 
of manufacture at Seronjein the 17th century. 
He describes it as 

“so thin that when aman putsiton, his skin shall 
appear through it as if he were naked. The mer- 
chants are not permitted to transport it; for the 
governor sends it all to the seraglio of the Great 
Moghul and to the principal lords of the Court, Of this 
the Sultanesses and the great noblemen’s wives make 
them garments in the hot weather. And the king and 
lords take great pleasure to behold them dance in 
these garments.” T 


Te productions of the Dacca looms may 





“Analysis of the Dulva. Researches Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
Vol. XX., parti. p. 85. 


Rang—much like jhuad, 

Abrawan derived from Persian éb— water, anc 
rawen—to flow, i.e., like limpid runring water. 
It is said that the Emperor Auraagzib was 
angry with his daughter for showing her skin 
through her clothes, whereupon =he young 
princess remonstrated that she had seven ja- 
mahs on. In Nawab Aliverdi Khan’s time a 
weaver was chastised for his neg_ect in not 
preventing his cow from eating tp a peice of 
abrawan, which being spread on the grass was 
quite invisible. 

Serkar Ali—threads 1900, weigkt only 4 cz., 
manufactured for the viceregal court. 

Khasa—i. e., fine or elegant. The finest 
variety of it is called jungle-khas. Abul Fazl 
says that Sonargong was then ce:ebrated :or 
this cloth. Threads 1400 to 2800, weight 21oz. 

Shubnaam or shabuam—Persian words mesn- 
ing “ morning dew ” or “ evening dev.” When 
spread over a grassy field it is scarcely dist_n- 
guishable from the dew on the grass. 201: 
threads 700 to 1300; weight 10 to 13 oz. 

Alaballee—according to weaver’s interpre- 
tation of the word it means “vary fine.” 
Threads 1100 to 1900; weight 17 9z. Latin 
Abolla means a “ military court,” and Arrian 
ascribes it to India, and probably skis mus in 
was meant. 

Tunzeb (Pers. tun—body, and zeb—an orra- 
ment Threads 800 to 1900: weizht 10 to 

OZ. 

Turundam--(from Arabic turak—a kind, 
and Persian wadam—body ; or I thick, tarh— 
kind, widam—naked, t.e., Semi-naked). Threads 
1000 to 2700; weight 15 to 27 oz. 

Nayansook—mentioned in the Ayeen Akhka- 
ree. Threads 2200 to 2700, price 4 to 80 Rs. 

Badan Khas—Threads 2200,. weight 11 oz. 

Serband—(from Sar—head, and band—to 
bind), a muslin for turbans. Threads 21(0; 
weight 12 oz. 

Serbatee-—Thin like Sarbat, or Sarbutee, a 
cloth to bind the head with. 

Kamees—(from Arabic qumees—a shirt), 
used for making long garments; tkreads 1400; 
weight 10 oz. 

Doovrea or striped. Threads 1509 to 2100. 

Charkhana or chequered, mentioned in the 
Periplus of the Hrythrean Sea. 

Jamdanee (a Persian name applied to clovhs 


+ Tavernier’s Travels, Part II, Bk. i, Chep xi. 
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embroidered in the loom). Threads 1700. 
From the complicated designs these were 
the most expensive. Those manuiactured for 
tbe Emperor Aurangzib cost Rs, 250; and it 
is said that at the time of Muhammad Reza 
Kran, the Naib Nazir of Dacca in 1776, some 
were woven at Rs. 650 per piece. 

Mustins have been manufactured in India 
from remote antiquity, but of their very early 
history as articles of dress in foreign coun- 
tries, little is known. In Harris’s Natwral 
History of the Bible certain words in 
the Bible have been interpreted to mean 
muslins.* During the sixth century B.C¢.,, 
India had regular commercial intercourse 
with Egypt, Syria, Palestine and Arabia, 
and India, which was far advanced in 
civilization and arts and industries, supplied 
other nations with manufactured commodi- 
ties. Prof. H. H. Wilson in his introduction 
to his translation of the Rig-veda Sanhita 
says that the Hindus were—- 

“a manufacturing people; for the art of weaving, 
the labours of the carpenter and the fabrication of 
golden and of iron mail ave alluded to; and what is 
more remarkable, they were a maritime and a mer- 
ccntile people.” 

Mr. Yates holds the view that cotton cloths 
imported from India were used in Greece 
aout 200 years before Christ. 

In Juvenal’s Satire the term multitia is 
supposed to mean muslin. Romans called 
tis cloth ventus textilis because it is said 
that Dacca muslin was formerly made so fine 
that a piece of it measuring several yards in 
length could be blown by the breath into the 
air like a feather. 

Descending, however, from conjecture to 
history, we find particular mention of the 
muslins of Bengal in the “Periplus of the 


Evrythrean Sea ”—-a nautical journal, ascribed . 


t> Arrian, who lived in the 2nd century A. D. 
Dr. Vincent renders a passage in it as “the 
Gangetic muslins, which are the finest manu- 
facture of the sort.” Greek hkarpatos, Latin 
earbasus, Hebrew karpas, Persian karbas, 
are much akin to Sanskrit karpasa or Bengalee 
keepas or karpas, which means both cotton 
and cotton-made cloth. Karpas occurs in the 
Eook of Esther (ch. i, v. 6). f 

The two Musalman travellers of the 9th 
eentury, in describing the Kingdom of Rami 
(Bengal), say— _ 

* Ezekiel, xvi., 10, B., Isaiah, iii, 23, &e. 

t Texcrinum Antiquorum. 

7 See Kitto’s Cyclopadia of Biblical Literature. 

S$ Acevunts of India and China, translated by the Abbe Renadout. 

| A Turkish Nautical Journal by Sidi Capudan. See Journal of 
Asiatie Society of Calcutta, Vol. v., p. 467 

q See Hakluyt’s Collection of Travels and Voyages. 
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“In this country they make cotton garments in so 
extraordinary a manner, that nowhere else are the 


like to be seen........they may be drawn through a | 


ring cf the middling size.” § 


Turkish travellers in 1516 and 1560 refer to 
muslins and malmal shahi.|| 
first English traveller to Hast Bengal in 1586, 
refers to the muslins of Sonargaon as being the 
finest that were made in all India.4— A German 
traveller bears testimony in 1599 that these 
were exported to Spain.** The Empress Noor 
Jehan was a great patroness of Dacca muslin 
and Malda silk.{7 Tavernier describes it as 

“Searcely to be felt in the hand;......... the eye can 


hardly discern it, or at least it seems to be but a 
cobweb.” {Tf 


The first great importation of British varn 
into Bengal was made in 1821; and since 1828, 
it has been used almost to the entire exclusion 
of native thread. The fabrics of imported 
yarh were-— 

Bafta (Persian—signifying “ woven”). Used 
as wrappers. Tavernier mentions two pieces 
of it, each 28 cubits long, which were sold at 


Ralph Fitch, the | 


Broach for 500 mamondas, i.e., about Rs. 150. | 


Boonnee (from Boonna “to weave”) is a 
eleth with either red or black border. 

Diepatta, Jore (ora pair), Saree, Dhootee, 
Huininiin (used at the bath) and Gamochha 
(or towel) were the other minor varieties. 

Cloths made of a mixture of Muga silk and 
Bhoga or Seronge cotton imported from the 
Garrow and Tipperah hills were made exclu- 
sively for the markets of Arabia. Sir H. G. 


Brydges holds the view that the goods former- | 
ly sent from Bassora to Constantinople mostly | 


consisted of Bengal cloths, but this branch of 
traffic has been superseded by the importation 
of British manufactures into the latter city.§§ 
The mixed cotton and silk manufacture of 
Bengal and specially of Malda was carried on 
from time immemorial. Dr. Buchanan says: 

“The native women, from the queens downwards, 
weaye the four kinds of silk produced in the country, 
with whieh three-fourths of the people are clothed 
Sides Rach family sping and weaves the silk which 
it rears.” {{] 

Spinning was formerly the general leisure 
occupation—in many cases the principal em- 
pleyment—-of Hindu and Musalman females, 
but particularly of the former, who have 
always been distinguished for their unrivalled 
skill in this art. All the yarn formerly used 


. ang Travels of John Huighen Van Linschoten—translated by John 
olfe. 

TT Stewart's History of Bengal, p. 222. an 

t* Tavernier’s Travels. 

§§ Evidence on Steam Navigation to India before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, 1834 

{{{|Sastern” India—Topography of Assam, Vol, IIE p. 679. 








in the Dacca looms was made by the spinners 

(katanees) of the district, and paikars or 
agents collected it from every house. The 
_ finest yarn was made at Dumroy, Sonargaon 
and Junglebaree and was sold at Rs. 8 per 
tolah. 

A head or master-weaver possessing two or 
three looms either employs a journeyman 
(kareegar) or an apprentice (nikaree) or both. 
The rate of wages varied from one anda half 
aunas to four annas per day. These wages 
should not be considered very low, as at that 
time the principal food stuffs of the Bengali 
people were very cheap, which may be seen 
from the following table :— 


: 





































1760. - 1800. 1837. 
Rice per md. 8tol2as. Rs. 1 toil-8 Rs. 1-8 to2Rs. 
Salt per md. Re.i-4as. Rs. 5 Rs. 5 
Mustard oil 
per md. Rs. 8-4 as. Rs. 5 Rs. 5 


Then the land-tax, too, was very low, and the 
bleeding of the land was only beginning. 

The cloth merchants of Dacca formerly 
comprised. persons of various nations, viz.,— 
Hindus, Moguls, Pathans, Turanis, Armenians, 
Greeks, Portuguese, English, French and 
Dutch. They were divided into two classes— 
mahajans and kapreeas, i.e. wholesale and 
retail dealers. They advanced money to the 
weavers through agents called paikars, and 
under them were aiookiis who inspected the 
cloths in the looms. Nalhoodas or the Arab 
traders from Jedda and Bassora were the 
main purchasers. The buying and selling were 
through the dalals who were paid a small 
commission. 

The Dacca factory of the Hast India Com- 
pany is mentioned by Tavernier in 1666. 


servants stated :— 


“In 1773, the trade at Dacca was carried on by native 
pbrokers......... Money was at this time advanced for 


to the exclusion of private merchants and foreign 
factories.” 

In 1787 a Commercial Resident was appoint- 
ed to conduct the affairs of the factory. 
This system of management appears to have 
been continued. down to 1817, when the faec- 
tory was closed. 

After the weaving of the cloth it was 
leached. The process of bleaching was carried 
on in the suburbs of the town of Dacca. Abul 
Vazl mentions a place called Catarashoonda, 
in Sonargan, that was celebrated in his time 
for its water which gave a peculiar white- 
ness to the cloths that were washed in it. 
Similarly, the water of the tract of land from 
Naraindiah to Tezgan was thought to possess 
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Burke, in his charges against the Company’s 
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similar property. At the latter s*ation the 
English, Dutch and French had extensive 
bleaching grounds. The water used zt Narain- 
diah was taken from wells. 

Cloths are first steeped in large earthen ves- 
sels (gumlas) and are then beaten in their wet 
state upon a board, the surface xf which is 
cut into transverse parallel furrows. In the 
institutes of Manu we find— 

“Let a washerman wash the eleths of his cmployer 
little by little or piece by piece and not Lestily, upon - 
a smooth board of salnali wood.” 

Fine muslins are not, however, subjected 
to this rough process, but are merely steeped 
in water. Then these are immers3¢ in an 
alkaline ley composed of soap and sajee matee, 
Soap was introduced into India b> the Mu- 
hammadans who are still the princivzal, if not 
the sole, manufacturers ofitin India. The Hin- 
dus formerly used ashes of different planis, par- 
ticularly the plaintain tree, in washing clothes. 
The Indian name of saboon is an Arabic word. 
The soap manufactured in Dacca was consi- 
dered the best in Bengal and was farnerly an 
article of export to different parts of India, 
Bassora, Jedda, &c. 

After the immersion in the alkaline :ey the 
cloths are then spread over the grass and oc- 
casionally sprinkled with water, and when half 
dried, were removed to the boiling Aouse or 
bhattee-ghur to be steamed. The boiier is a 
big earthen vessel, a hollow bambc> serves 
as a tube through which water is pcured into 
the vessel. The cloths are twisted ito loose 
bundles and steamed and thus allowing the 
alkali still adhering to them to jenetrate 
more completely into their fibres £1¢ seize 
on the colouring matter of the cotton. The 
cloths are then removed and steep=d in al- 
kaline ley, and spread over the grass anc again 
steamed at night. These alternate processes 
are repeated for ten or twelve days intil the 
cloths are perfectly bleached. After the 
last steaming they are steeped in clear filtered 
water, acidulated with lime-juice. Tavernier 
states that 

“Throughout the territory of the Great Mogul 
they make use of the juice of citrons to wzutten their 
calicuts, whereby they make them sometimes £9 white 
that they dazzle the sight.” 

The best season for bleaching is from July 
to November, because at this time tL2 water 
is clear and pure, and winds carrymg dust 
seldom occur. The bleachers are al_ Hindus 
called dhobees. The cost of bleaching .1cluding 
the expense of dressing varied fram 30 to 
160 rupees per 100 pieces. 

The cloths having been bleached are dressed 
by workmen, the chief of whom are :— 
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Narceeahs who arrange the threads of 
cloths that happen to be displaced during 
bleaching. This name is derived from snard, 
a roller on which cloths are rolled. The 
damagad portion is unwound and stretched 
out and being wetted with water, a comb 
formec of the spines of the nagphanee (a kind 
of cactus) plant is drawn lightly along the sur- 
face o: the displaced threads in order to bring 
them to their proper places. 

Rafu-gars or darners who repair damages 
during bleaching. They join broken threads, 
remove knots from threads, &c. 

Dag-dhobies who remove spots and stains_ 
from muslins. 
amrcoala plant which takes out iron marks ; and 
@ composition of ghee, lime and mineral alk ali 
to efface stains and discolorations such as 
are produced by decayed leaves and the plants 
called neelbundee and cach. 

Kunudegars who beat muslins with smooth 
shanki: or conch shells, rice-water being 
spriniied over them during the operation. 

Istrezewallals who iron cloths. The very 
flne piain and flowered assortments of fabrics 
are ironed between sheets of paper. This work 
is dene only by Muhammadans, and appears 
to have been introduced into India by them. 

The cloths are folded by the nurdeeahs and 
then piled up and formed into bales which are 
compressed by workmen called bustabuucds. 
The ancient mode of packing fine maslins was 
to inciose them in the hollow of bamboo tubes ; 
these cylindrical cases which were sent to 
Delhi, were lacquered and gilded. Tavernier 
mentions that Muhammad Ali Beg on return- 
ing to Persia from India where he had been 
an ambassador, presented to the king a 
cocoanut shell, studded with pearls; and that 
on opening it, it was found to contain a 
turban of Indian muslin sixty cubits long. 

Rafu-gari (darning) is a branch in which 
Muhammadans display a degree of manual 
dexterity almost equal to that exhibited by 
the Hindus in weaving. An expert rafugai 
can extract a thread 20 yards long froma 
pieces of the finest muslin of the same dimen- 
sions and replace it with one of the finest 
quality. This choonai or picking’ out a thread 
is generally done when a coarse thread is 
discovered in a web of muslin after bleaching. 

Zav-do-2i (embroidering) with gold and 
silver thread is an art for which Dacca had 
long Deen celebrated, so also for ‘chikan-kart 
(embroidering with cotton on muslin) and 
kashida (embroidering with muga or coloured 
cotton thread). 

T9 art of dyeing was not brought at Dacca 
to such perfection as it was in other parts of 


They use the juice of the- 
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India. The people who carry on this work are 
called puttoah, who are mainly Musalmans. — 

The earliest notice of the muslins of Bengal 
was by Arrian and Pliny. Fa Hian bears 
testimony to the extensive trade of Bengal 
with various countries. Speaking of Bengal 
in 1272, Marco Polo says that “ much cotton is 
grown in this country.” Chittagong was then 
the principal port of Bengal. Ibn Batuta 
landed there in 1324. He and Vertomannus 
(1503), a traveller from Rome, notices that 50 


‘ships laden with silk and cotton goods were 


despatched annually to Persia, Arabia, Hthio- 
pia and Egypt. Hence Ohittagong was called 
* Porto Grande” by the Portuguese. 

In 1700, in order to encourage British manu- 
factures an act of Legislature was passed 
prohibiting the importation into England of 
“all wrought silks, Bengals, and stuffs of Persia, 
Ohina or Hast Indies.” Among the goods 
prohibited we find enumerated the follow- 
ing:—Mulinuls, abrowaks (abrawans), junays 
(jhunas), rehing (rang), terindam (tarundam), 
tanjeb, jamdawinees, dooreas- and cossacs 
(khasa). In 1701,aduty of 15 per cent. was 
imposed on muslins ; for from 1703 to 1709 the 
muslins of Bengal, particularly mulmuls and 
dooreas, appear to have been in great request 
in England. We are now only trying to pay 
England back in her own coin by boycotting 
Hnelish goods. 

The Dutch appear to have had the principal 
share of the foreign trade at Daccain 1666, 
According to Bernier they exported large 
quantities of goods to Japan, as well as to 
Wurope. In 1781 their factory was seized by 
the English. 

The French settled in Bengal in 1688, but 
did not begin to trade at Dacca until 1726, 
Their factory was thrice captured by the 
Haglish but was made over, and in 1830 they 
sold the factory to the people of Dacca. 

The manufacture of muslins had been 
attempted at Paisley as early as the year 
1700, but it was not until 1781 that it was 
permanently established and carried on with 
success in Great Britain. In 1787 Dacca 
exports were the greatest, and thereafter it 
began to decline. As an effect of this decline 
the population of the town greatly decreased 
anc skilful artisans betook themselves to 
agriculture. And has not the time come again 
to recall them to their own vocation and once 
agein to try to revive the lost industry ?* 


CHARUCHANDRA BANDYOPADHYAY, 


* The above account has been compiled chiefly from A Descriptive 
awl Historical Account of the Cotter Manufacture of Dacca, by a 
former Resident of Dacca, 1851. 
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MAYMYO, 


as a remarkable sanitarium. It is 
3/41 feet above the sea level and is 
‘Situated on a Shan plateau hemmed in 
on all sides by ranges of hills and_ hillocks, 
The land spreads with gentle undulations for 
miles around and is often interspersed with 
clusters of jungly wood that sometimes grow 
as high as a pine and as large as an oak. The 
soil, though not exceedingly rich, is highly 
suitable for vegetable production. Brinjals, 
plantains, jhingd, beans, uchehhe, harold, 
potato, cabbages, and several excellent vege- 
tables unknown in our country, are available 
here all the year round. The climate is gene- 
rally cold; but in May and June the days are 
pretty fine and warm and awaken the recol- 
lections of many youthful days passed amidst 
the vernal beauties of our own country. The 
houses built in this beautiful locality partake 
of its elegance, 


Maymyo is at present the summer resi- 
dence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. 
In 1886 it was occupied asa military outpost 
and continued as such till the year1900. But 
with the introduction of railways, it was 
conspicuously brought into view as a luxuri- 
ous hill resort and the hot weather seat of the 
local Government. Two Gurkha Battalions 
with a regiment of Sikhs have been stationed 
in this natural fort and latterly barracks have 
been erected: for British troops which are 
being moved up from Mandalay. Itis a trade 
registering station between China, Burma and 
the Shan States, and large quantities of tea, 
dry and pickled, pass through Maymyo by rail 
and road. Postal, Telegraph, Military, Pub- 
lic Works and several other important depart- 
ments, recently removed here, have brought 
ina number of educated men from the en- 
lightened provinces of India. The Chetties 
of Madras have established commercial banks 
in the town ; the Surties of Bombay -have 
opened shops and firms with large capitals 5; a 
Jarge number of Punjabees has poured in to 
tender for the contracts of roads and build- 
ings; and within a few years the rugged 
plateau has been turned into a, beautiful little 
town. 


Moss Oisa beautiful little town, known 


In the middle of the last centur7, however, 
the landscape presented a verr different 
aspect. No trace of art and science except 
those that are found in simple anz primitive 
societies could be detected in tkis silent lap 
of nature. Scarcely a house cou_s be seen in 
the valley save the rude thatch2d huts of 
the Shan peasantry ; and Maym7o, now peo- 
pled with 6,000 industrious men {rom all parts 
of India, was but a small assemblage of narrow 
filthy lanes, winding between lix3s of huts 
much resembling the dens of wil3 bears that 
abound in the neighbouring forests. 


The Shans were the former ink2bitants of 
this little valley, but now they heve receded 
before the HKuropeans who have usurped most 
of their civiland natural rights. They are 
a race tolerably beautiful, and their women, 
though slightly Mongolian in the.z features, 
possess a charming complexion anc -excellent 
limbs. The Burmese women, who belong to a 
different race, stand higher than the Shans 
in a contest of beauty. The ocliquity of 
the Mongolian eye and the ugly ¢welling of 
their cheek-bones are entirely waccing in the 
Burmese women. Their eyes, though some- 
times small, can hardly undo the spell cast 
by their dazzling complexion and the graceful 
symmetry of their healthy limbs. They are 
very sportive in their nature and stem always 
to be ina lovely pre-disposition to smile and 
laugh. ; 

The male members of the Shans— J am 
speaking of the rich and respectah_2 families 
—live for the most part an incolent life, 
charmed in the amorous laps of the:r nymph- 
like better-halves. Firm constancy -3 demand- 
ed of them by their wives, anc a breach 
of faith is almost always averzed with 
blood-shed.. They are naturally “Zoppish in 
their tastes and will spend anythizg to look 
more rich and beautiful. In tke morning 
when the Shan male has finished ~ashing, he 
will crown himself witha coloure: silk, put 
ona clean ironed shirt, wear a firs lunghee 
beautifully decorated with coloure1 silk em- 
broidery, and then go out with an :ndifferent 
face perfectly unmindful of how he world 
goes. The women are still more foppish in 
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their nature, and would perhaps ouido the 
edquettes of Bath, if placed in similar posi- 
t.ons. But they are very faithful to their 
domest.c duties and will dwy perform all 
sie tedious and laborious works of the day. 
Though shere is no Purda system among them, 
tire lacies of respectable families do not 
ceneraly come out (except on Bazaar days) 
to do any work before the public ere. The 
poor oLly are habituated to this kind of work. 
i have often seen the lovely peasant girls 
working gaily in the green field and have 
revivec. with the utmost pleasure the beautiful 
image of “Ruth in the cornfield.” I really 
like these Burma girls not only for their 
person2z: grace and beauty, or the vigour and 
nimbleness of their limbs, or evenfor theruby 
smiles spreading wreaths of sleek dimples 
an their rosy cheeks, but specially for the 
simplicity and constancy of their hearts, the 
sprighzliness of their conversation and their 
ife-locrg endeavour to please and comfort 
shose ch whom they have bestowed their 
aearts. These invaluable qualities, I hope 
with confidence, will ever be prized by every 
~ace in every part of the world. 

I have been repeatedly told that Burmese 
women. are very easily enticed by the Kala- 
adinies (lit.—black men or foreigners), At 
first I could not persuade myself to believe it 
20 easly, but observing a few instances myself 
I have been led to hold that there is much 
truth in this statement. Indeed, no race in 
India ans so freely intermingled with foreign- 
ers as the Burmese have done. The poor 
and icw class women have fora more com- 
fortabls living grafted themselves in consi- 
derab_s numbers to the strange new-comers, 
and rich and respectable families also have 
not thought it beneath their dignity to take 
in a number of migratory young men to settle 
with csheir beautiful daughters, though previ- 
ously the Burmese nobles tried their best to 
keep ziear of such hideous blots on the fair 
name of their families. Helenic’ adventures, 
Iam told, are not rare even in the high fami- 
lies o: Burma asin the civilised societies of 
Europe; and numerous cases of such unplea- 
sant abductions have been silently borne by 
many notable families of Burma. 

I ai first looked upon this strange non- 
‘eastern conduct with an astonished eye, and 
found at last, as best as my poor intelligence 
enabled me to do, the real causes of this 
stracge and rapid amalgamation. f shall try 
to enumerate them one by one. 

Hirst, for reasons more than one,the Eu- 
ropeans are admittedly privileged as fit per- 
sons .0 marry Burmese maidens, whenever 
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they ‘ike to do so. Their position, their 
pecuniary condition and their religious catho- 
licism give them a peculiar advantage. But 


it is a puzzle why these beautiful girls should | 


like to choose the black or brown skinned 
Indiaus or the ugly Chinese, as the life-long 
consorts of their vernal jollity. Yes, itisa 
question that must certainly puzzle many of 
my readers; but I beg to remind them that 
in the eyes of love there can be nothing like 
ugliness or deformity. 

Secondly, the connotation of the word 
chastity differs among different nations. 
Chastity in its Hindu sense is the crowning 
virtue of womanhood and does not perhaps 
possess the same connotation outside India. 
The Burmese, perhaps like the Huropeans, 
take it in alighter sense and their country 
has by Jong practice allowed the explanation. 

Thirdly, the Burma-girls, except those of high 
families, choose their own husbands. There 
being no special stringency of the caste 
system or any other powerful obstacle in their 
way, the girls are, inthe majority of cases, 
led by their fancy and passion, and their 
parents also make no wilful objection to their 
voluntary choice and happy union. JI know 
of cases, where such objections have been 
made, but with cruel and serious results. 

The last and what I hold to be the most 
substantial cause of this rapid and abnormal 
intermixture, is that the Burmese girls ac- 
tuated by an inordinate passion for foppery, 
disdain their own simple mode of living and 
wed foreigners with a view to satisfy their 
desire for luxury. The unsought-for ease 
anc comfort of foreign family life, when com- 
pared with the tedious life of the Burma- 
wives, impress them most deeply. They are 
naturally foppish and luxurious in their tastes, 
but as [have said before, they are too poor 
to satisfy the extravagant craving for dandy- 
ism that rankles within the innermost cells 
of their hearts. So, when wooed by ‘“ Kala- 
admies” i.e., foreigners, they unhesitatingly 
accept them without looking before and after. 

But I must add that these girls, simple as 
they are, are also sometimes entrapped by 
the extravagant professions of love made by 
treacherous persons. Many girls have thus 
beer. ‘treacherously deceived by foreigners 
and have been compelled to bring their lives 
to a miserable termination. 

A. Huropean officer once took a fancy to a 
poor beautiful Shan girl, who came to the 
Bazaar to sell some rare vegetables that 
she had grown with her own hands. The 
Sahib was struck with her beauty and 
engaged without delay some go-betweens for 
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enticing the girlfromher home. He personal- 
ly called on her and presented her a precious 
ring, a silken Lunghee and an embroidered 
pettycoat of satin. The poor girl was beside 
herself with joy; her relatives began to dream 
of immense fortunes suddenly poured on her, 


and good-natured friends were not behind- 


hand in arousing in her the first feelings of 
loveand regard. The poor girl was taken by 
surprise, and for a time she was perfectly at 
a loss to understand what to do. But very 
soon she felt the gap in her heart and filled 
it immediately with what had come so near. 
A few days more rolled by, the Sahib pleaded 
his love to her more than once a week, the 
parents urged the union, and the poor innocent 
girl without any shilly-shallying was tied 
down to satisfy the unholy passion of the 
Ohristian “Takhin.” She was ultimately 
quartered with him. 


The simple girl did not suspect any bypo- 
crisy in his profession of love. She began to 
love the white man and like all other women 
of her race, lost herself entirely in that love. 
She began to learn English and within a short 
time could talk fluently and impressively 
in that language. She imbibed plenty of 
western ideas and aspirations, and saw clearly 
the lowliness of the half-civilised condition 
of her own race. So, in the sixth year, when a 
child was born, she was elated with the idea 
of seeing it trained in the Huropean fashion. 
But poor soul, she was cruelly deceived. 


For, owing to difference of opinion with his 
official superiors the Huropean officer soon 
resigned his office and smuggled himself away 
one aight to Mandalay. After a fortnight 
he left the Burma coast for good, and was 
seen no more in the east. 


The unexpected event fell so heavily on the 
poor woman that for three days, she could 
not think of eating or drinking. The treacher- 
ous conduct of one so dear to her heart, 
completely broke her down. She was ren- 
dered quite helpless, but she thought nothing 
of that ; not a farthing was left in her pocket, 
but she cared not for gold; the summer 
friends shunned her from a distance, but what 
need had she of them when he was gone; it 
was he alone whom she wanted and it was 
his treason that bowed herdown like a rose 
surcharged with deadly snow. She confined 
herself entirely to the vacant house, without 
a Single consolatory face to sympathise with 
her in her sorrow. The child fell dangerously 
ill, no medical help was procured, want of 
proper diet aggravated the illness, and the 


_keen blasts of the hilly winter did the rest. 
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The poor primrose withered ard dropped 
down before its time. 

An hour after, when the dead body was 
takep away, she rose up firmly e-d culmly, 
wiped away her tears, and sat ole more in 
the window-seat cross-legged lit3 a Turk. 
Here, alas, in her happy days, s .e used to 
expect her lover returning from ihe neavy 
work of his office. : 

- Just then an old friend of hers, foucked by 
the successive calamities that had tressed her 
down, entered the room and saw ier citting 
there silent and motionless like a marbic 
statue. She dared not approach so gu iastly 
a figure, andas she was retreatmg to the 
ante-room, she heard a sudden shrisk ard saw 


_the poor woman burst out of the house like 


a hurricane, stark mad, whither—n2 one cared 
to know. 

On the third day she was picked up cead in 
a lonely cave and was afterwards buried with 
an inscription—-“ Out of Treacherr 7 

Truly the Burmese women have suffered a 
good deal in their love affairs wit: fore:gners. 
But it would be unjust to heap a. the blame 
upon the foreigners alone ; for ths, alcne are 
not the authors of so many domestic broils 
and innumerable divorce suits tLit are being 
continually decided in the Lax Courts of 
Burma. I have said, I remembcr, tiat the 
Burmese women are particularly noved for 
the simplicity and constancy of t_eir hearts. 
But I am very sorry to add at ths same 
time that they are losing this p=culiarity of 
their character witha tremendous rapidity. 
Many are of opinion, that at ~he »dresent 
stage of their transition, they h=ve ¢sntirely 
forgotten constancy as an inva.:able virtue. 
We have many grounds to hold thas Neka 
and Sangha marriages were not unkaown in 
Burma even before the foreigners came in: 
but such marriages were, at trat t.me, ad- 
vocated merely as a national teed for the 
Burmese. From the commencement o_ Britisk 
rule these Nelka marriages have legeneratec: 
into mere temporary contracts for the satis 
faction of lust and luxury; the evils of Hu 
ropean civilization have affecte2 the ver) 
marrow of the Burmans ; and hé-e at presen’ 
infected all the ranks and circles of the 
doomed country. The Burmese women have 
imbibed a spirit of inconstancy at the nstance 
of their faithless foreign lovers ; 1nd so spea.z 
the truth, this monstrous combiaation of lag- 
ging constancy andthe newly g---wn harlotrr 
have made Burma an amazimg stage af 
heart-rending tragedy and clovmish comedy. 
In rich and respectable families. these unhap- 
py incidents are indeed much rarer than 
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among the poor and the middle classes, but 
this small minority can safely be neglected 
by aman who wishes to say anything regard- 
ing the Burmese character. 

The social condition of the Burmese Is 
really very serious at present. They have 
amalgamated with all races (except the 
Etmdus, for they cannot take them in, as 
the Hindus have fear of losing their castes) 
and have at present become a heterogeneous 
hybrid race, destitute of any fixed manners 
and customs or of any steady principles of 
religion. They are running with a lightning 
speed towards the verge of absolute moral 
depravity ; and .in spite of the influence of so 
many excellent institutions, existing in their 
sccuntry, they have not taken care to save 
shemselves from the impending corruption. 
The eight kinds of marriage mentioned by 
Manu are practisedin Burma without any 
exception; and their social tie is so slack and 
nose that the Penal Code alone has not been 
sufficient to reform them in the least, - 


I know of a Burmese woman, who was 
living, very happily and peacefully, with her 
Lusband for about five years past. The man 
served in the Khedda Department, and the 
woman, too, earned as much as her husband, 
~y her own manual labour. They were really 
m excellent pair, loved and praised: by all 
woo knew them. The husband was a jolly 
7ouag man of twenty-five, never given up to 
unger or waywardness, and the wife, too, a 
seautiful woman of twenty, perfectly suited 
~) his tone and temper. 

One evening, the husband, returning from 
his work in the Khedda, did not find his wife 
&; Lome. He thought that she had gone to 
seme of her friends on some urgent business. 


©) without waiting any longer for his wife, he , 


entered the kitchen—for he was very hungry 
e-ter the labours of the day—and looked for 
f-od. But lo! there was nothing in the handy, 
tle pan was quite empty and the fire, too, in the 
zren, quite extinguished. The man came out 
=f the kitchen in a fit of vexation and having 
washed his hands and feet began to wait for 
er arrival, 

Two long hours passed one by one, the sun 
vant down, the coolies returned from their 
work, night came on, but his wife did not 
czme back to prepare food for her husband. 
The poor man began to apprehend serious 
danger and passed the whole night, wide 
avake, in sobs and tears. The following 
morning he informed the Jamadar of his fate 
423d absented himself from his work. The 
whole day he searched for her, here and there, 
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in nooks and corners, in flelds and jungles, bu 
she was nowhere found by him. 

Three days after this incident, while he wa 
going to fetch water from an adjacent rive! 
he saw his beloved wife laughing and jokin 
very familiarly with a Mahout of the Khedd 
elephants. He was indeed overjoyed at he 
signt; but as he approached to accost th 
woman, she cast a wanton smile on th 
wretched man and amorously grasped th 
neck of the triumphant Mahout, as if to brin 
the confused man to his senses. Our reader 
may imagine the rest. The poor Burman wa 
compelled to bear this greivous injury with 
out a groan escaping from his lips. 

Another woman took five yachous (temporar 
husbands) one after another—-first a Europea: 
sergeant; secondly, a Punjabee orderly, the: 
a Hindustani, and at last a Hindu outcaste 
some Western people may not find anythin; 
strange or disgusting in this abnormal mani: 
for novelty; but in the eyes of the Hasten 
races, such conduct is simply shocking ani 
disgusting, and can never be explained awa: 
in any way without seriously injuring mora 
and social laws. 

The Shans though belonging to a mor 
primitive stage than the Burmese, are fa 
better than the Burmese in this respect 
They cannot endure their conjugal love to b 
abused at the beck and call of passionat: 
whims. It is impossible for them to bear wit] 
an unfaithful wife without wreaking du 
vengeance on her and her paramour. Petition 
for divorce are only the last resource, an 
are seldom valued by them. They will rathe 
die than see patiently any treason in thei 
conjugal love. This trait of their characte 
cannot but be applauded when compared wit! 
the Burmese. They are a brave race, stou 
and strong in their frame, and are very fero 
cious when they are angry. In their usua 
demeanour, they are very meek and gentle 
but if once excited, it is very difficult to coc 
them down. The Shan will lie in ambush i 
your way, dog you persistently wherever yo 
go, aud will seize the earliest opportunity t 
thrust his dagger up to the very hilt in you 
bosom 3 no, he will not be satisfied until he ha 
hacked and mangled you sufficiently to appeas 
his inhuman wrath. But treat him kindly an 
gently, address him as a friend, give him tw 
pice a day fora dish of rice, just as mucha 
is required by a dog, a pair of lungees will no 
be amiss,—and he will serve you till deat 
more faithfully than any man of the civilise: 
world. The British Government, after th 
conquest of Upper Burma, has been constant 
ly trying to reform this semi-savage tribe 
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establishing Oourts, appointing Thugies, 
‘guards, sentries and Ohha-ain-gouns; but it 
will certainly take a long time to bring them 
under the yoke of Law and Hquity. 

AS a piece of personal explanation, I beg 
to say here, that I have been really very 
sorry, to fill so much space with the ignoble 
features of the Burmese character. This, 
| however, is not the only topic about this 
“Silken Hast.” I hope I shallatone for my 
shortcomings in my future papers. Unfortu- 
nately enough, I have not yet been able to 
get any good history of these races. There 
are only two or three books, with such infor- 
mation as will be interesting to our readers; 
and these books again are not easy of access. 
So I tried, at first, to learn what they them- 
selves could tell me. But even with my best 
endeavours, I have not been able to gather 
from the most learned men of their race, more 
than a few cock and bull stories regarding 
their chiefs and kings. 

To return to Maymyo. By the Burmese, 
the place was previously called Pe-a-w; but 
since the conquest of Upper Burma, this beau- 
tiful plateau, so carefully protected by nature, 
was chosen by Colonel May as a hill-station 
and was afterwards named, to perpetuate 
the memory of the said Oolonel, Maymyo— 
Myo being the Burmese word for a town. 
The climate and the situation of the place, 
and perhaps the beauty as well of the sur- 
rounding landscape, attracted the attention 
of the Government, and it was made a resi- 
dence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma, 
with the consuls of the Powers of Hurope. 
The Huropean quarters are all situated on the 
upper circles of the declivities of the hills. 
A man standing below, can survey at a 
single glance a series of beautiful houses 
rising one above another, piercing the dull 
sky with numberless finials, spires, &c. The 
long range of hills, lying in the background, 
makes the whole a grand picture—an endless 
feast for a poet or an artist. There are two 
conspicuous houses, one of Mr. Syam, and 


All inmost things, we may say, are melodious ;- 


naturally utter themselves insong. The meaning of 
song goes deep. Poetry, therefore, we will call 
musical thought. See deep enough, and you see music- 
ally: the heart of Nature being everywhere music, 
if you can only reach it.—Carlyle. 
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_ roses, 


‘in sweet salutation, requesting news 
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another of Mr. Clerk, that will, first of al, 
arrest his attention. They are bilt on tha 
top of two high hills and commanc a grand 
view of the pleasing brotherhood cf the sur- 
rounding hills and of the whole tow2. 

J cannot finish without saying something 
about the flowers of the place; for Maymyo 
ig specially interesting for its flewers. A ] 
houses, especially those that belozg to the 
Kuropeans, are provided with big compounds, 
brilliantly studded with innumeral.e season 
flowers and different kinds of orci: ds. Ths 
green lawns, rising and falling -vith ths 
undulations of the hills, are in due sea- 
son, starred with numberless crocuses. Tha 
gardens are fringed by various <ypes of 
and are embroidered wit sweet- 
scented violets, jessamines and jcamlharaj, 
The butter-cups and the dandelions, too, will 
not disappoint you—they will lie by rour way, 
and if you are a Wuropean, will nod z4¢eir head 
of their 
kindred races of the far west. Loz: of Huro- 
pean children, you will find—boys end girls-- 
verging upon maturity, spending s-eir even- 
ing in the said lawns, gardens, cad glens 
of the neighbouring forests—some lying at 
ease on the soft grass, some busr with the 
flower pots, some engaged in fam.iar talks 
with their intimate friends and other3 perhaps 
filing the atmosphere with peals -f hearty 
and innocent laughter. 

The local zilla school is a large ard spacious 
building, with excellent arrangements for the 
teachers and the taught. There is & boarding 
house in the same compound, undér the pro- 
per care of the authorities. On a petition 
to the Lieutenant Governor the scLool is at 
present set apart only for HKurzpean and 
Kurasian boys. The “natives” of India or of 
Burma, are not allowed to prosecite their 
studies in this institution; and the boarding 
house, too, punctiliously observes the same 
invidious racial rule and does not. amit any 
Indians or Burmans. 

BIRESVAR Gz:NGOOLY. 


Not what does a man believe, but what i his atti- 
tude toward the spirit of truth ? is the ¢> important 
question.—Dr. A. H. Bradford. 

The only hope of preserving what is bess lies in tha 
practice of an immense charity, a wide tolerance, 2 
sincere respect for opinions that are not curs.—P. G. 
Hamerton. 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN 


‘ Whether one member suffereth, all the members 
suffer with it; or:one member is honoured, all the 
nembers rejoice with it.” 


Letter from Pavut to the Corinthians. 


AY I be allowed to offer a few comments 
on the excellent paper that appeared 
in your August number, Save Your 
Women 3 excellent, as it seemed to me, 

because the writer has so truly pointed out 
the lever, without which no up-lifting of the 
position of Women can possibly be effected. I 
refer to the attitude of Men towards the 
subject, to the necessity of creating a more 
just and a more generous public opinion among 
thems2lves on this impoitant matter. And 
indeed, it is a-matter of extreme importance ; 
not merely a question of Women, but a question 
concerning the welfare of the whole nation ; 
for how can a nation attain to its highest 
develcpment, while one half of its people is 
rezarded as a more or less negligible quantity? 

Not until man and woman go hand in hand 
together, not until each has learnt to rever- 
ence the powers indwelling in the body, soul 
and -nind, of the other; not until those 
powers have been given the opportunity for 
proper development, can they become true 
helpmates, true yoke-fellows, and, until such 
is the case, the burdens of life will never be 
worthily borne, nor can the uplifting of the 
whole nation: be truly accomplished. 

Every student of history knows that so long 
as the old adage, Might is Right, is held to be 


the governing principle, the place of Womanis | 


necessarily low, but when brute force has 
been succeeded by a higher ideal, the powers 
latent in women are gradually allowed room 
for development. The progress has, however, 
been very slow, because so many restrictions 
and ohstacles have impeded its path ; and in 
some nations, even to-day, not much improve- 
ment tas been made. In Hngland a great 
deal Las been accomplished during the last 
afty years ; the minds of good and thoughtful 
men have seen and recognised the duty of 
bringing forth the best out of women, and al- 
lowing women free play to bring forth their 
best. Thus the education of girls has been 
revolutionized, and the result has been that 
the whole nation has been enriched ; the num- 
ber of its effective citizens and workers has 


largely increased, while that of its weaklings 
and ‘cumberers’ has diminished in equal pro- 
portion. 

Fiducation is a great thing, and it is good to 
hear of first class girl schools springing up in 
various parts of India. It is excellent to de- 
velop the physical powers so that girls may 
become healthy and fearless ; it is excellent 
to develop their minds in order that they may 
acquire knowledge, and—more important still, 
—may gain understanding; it is excellent to 
develop their souls, so that having learnt to 
know, they may be inspired to love and to do 
the thing which is right. 

But all this is useless by itself. Nay, unless 
something else accompanies this better educa- 


tion, the education itself will tend rather to 


increase their sufferings. This something is 
the estimation in which women are regarded 
by men, the position which they hold in the 
home. The story of “ Savitri,” published in 
this review, shows how hard is life, as it is; 
but how much greater would have been her 
unhappiness, if, having been vouchsafed a 
glimpse of a higher ideal, she had been forced 
back into the lower modes of life. 

So it comes back to the point to which I 
referred at the beginning of this article—name- 
ly, the necessity, first of all, of creating a bet- 
ter public opinion among men. The writer 
says, “ Let us create a public opinion that will 
cry shame onthe man who suffers a woman 
to be insulted in his presence without doing 
his utmost to prevent it!” Oertainly- that is 
the most elementary step, one would say. 


And here I should like to make one comment 


on the anecdote given with reference to this 
matter. ‘Swadeshi’ speaks of an Hnglish 
girl giving a “smart slap’ to a big burly soldier 
who had touched her bonnet with a stick, and 
he adds, “Imagine to yourself what a young 
Hindu lady would have done under similar 
circumstances.” Here, certainly, we have a 
case where , like is not being compared with 
like” We have in England a large number of 
young factory girls who go to and fro to work 
every day, and whose manners are somewhat 
loud, though they are good girls at heart. I 
can quite understand, if some impudent fellow 
tapped her bonnet rudely, that one of these 
sturdy lassies might box his ears: that.a young 


| 


English lady would do this I cannot believe, 


and unwise. 


for it would bea proceeding both undignified 
Indeed, there would be no need 


for the lady to take note of any real insult, if 
any man-—gentle or simple—happened to be 
near; for he would most assuredly come to 


her assistance and punish such rudeness. And 
this because public opinion is against such 
conduct. Hor the same reason women in that 
great city of London—that city so full of moral 
sunshine and shadow both !—are able to walk 
about freely in almost every part without being 
molested; so long, of course, as they dress 
quietly, walk as though they had business in 
hand, neither loitering nor courting atten- 
tion. Such are the counsels then, that I should 
suggest being given to our Indian sisters 
rather than that they should attempt retalia- 
tion, and, when public opinion has been pro- 
perly educated they should then have but 
little cause for dreading to go forth alone. I 
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speak as one who has lived in London during 
her whole life—over sixty years—-anl who has 
been accustomed from childhood tz go out by 
herself. 
itistrue that all the nations of the sarth 
can learn much from one another, bt in order 
to do this we must not only gain an all round 
insight into the habits and modes ca? thought 
of others, but we must learn to diszriminate 
between the healthy and the diseated state, 
whether of body orsoul And wich all our 
seeking for help from outside we nuust cons- 
tantly bear in mind that each one cf us,—as 
an individual or as a nation, is reyuired to 
cultivate his, her or its own best, and must 
never be content with trying to conv the best 
of somebody else. So only can the -ndividual 
or the nation be said to make real progress, 
so only will all the peoples of the earth fulfil 
their proper destiny. 
MARIAN PEITCHARD. 


Dr. J. C. BOSE ON MEMORY* 


f are next led to the question of the 
WV after-effect of stimulus which is 
known as memory. The first thing 
to be noticed here is that the after- 
efiect of a strong stimulus lasts for a longer 
time than that of afeeble one and to show this 
Dr. Bose arranged an experiment. He made 
a design with magnesium powder and fixed it 
in a dark room. He took an observer who 
knew nothing of the design and he observed 
the sudden burst of light and closed his eyes. 
This burst, accompanied with smoke, pre- 
vented the impression from being definite at 
first, but the obfuscating image of the smoke 
passed off quickly, and after a time, the image 
of the flash became distinct. 


Another interesting thing about the subject 
is the rate at which impressions fade, the rate 
of molecular recovery. Dr. Bose says, that 
the rate is at first rapid and then becomes 


slower and slower, and the same thing happens - 


in the case of forgetting too. 


Certain tissues which undergo ready exci- 
tation, such as nerve, give multiple responses 
to a single strong stimulus. That these mul- 
tiple after-images are physiological is proved 
by the fact that their periodicity is not the 
game always, its modification depending on a 


previous condition of rest or activity. The 
periodicity is shortest in the morning when 
we are refreshed by sleep, and at the day 
advances the periodicity is prolcnged, too. 
Thus, it is seen, that the impressiors especial- 
ly visual ones, and their multiple sharacter 
(i.c., recurrence) persist for a very bng time. 
Even on retiring at night and in dreams this 
recurrence has been noticed. 

We have been concerned so faz with the 
immediate after-effects of sersory st mulation, 
but the problem becomes more diEcult when 
we have to grapple with the question o° the 
revival of an image long after it has faded 
away. Hitherto psychologists beliz~ed in the 
existence of certain spots or traces in the 
brain, and held that the revival d2pended on 
a certain disposition to movemert theze, or 
something of the same kind. Bus these had 
not been experimented upon and given a clear 
explanation of. To explain this reviva!, we 
must take into account two princizal factors 
—one, the molecular change, and tie cther, 
the effect of an internal stimulus ky the will 
upon the sensitive surface where ~he image 
lies latent. 


“This short article should be read as the concluding porticn of the 
article on oe psychological researches putlished in ccr last number. 


ty ohh . 
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Now it has been seen in experiments about 
surve, that when stimulus is stopped the origi- 
nal m>:ecular condition is not exactly got back, 
and tisre is a certain residual effect owing to 
which properties of the very substance sti- 
mulated change. Hence it is, that repetition 
leads to habit, and a substance which was 
quite non-conducting before, becomes quite 
excitavie afterwards owing to this same 
Cause, 

An experiment will clearly exhibit how a 
latens impression rises into vividness under 
the aczion of stimulus. Dr. Bose took a card 
and coated it with someluminous paint and 
kept it along time in the dark. A stencilled 


pattern was then placed on the card, and the 


whole was exposed to light, for a fixed dura- 
tion of time known to evoke a response. 
On cutting off the light and removing the 
metal pattern, a luminous pattern was seen 
and that was the primary response. ‘The 
impression went out, but the cardboard then 
contained a latent image, which had to be 
revived. Now, certain areas of it, having 
ceasec to respond, were still more excitable 
than other areas not stimulated. Oonsequent- 
ly, just a feeble stimulus was able to revive 
the image. The whole card was then placed 
tc diffuse stimulus of light and this time 
duration was shorter. The indifferent areas 
wowed not be excited but where the image 
had besn impressed before, would. 

Thes it will be seen that it is possible to get 
a revised or negative image under diffused 
stimulation as Dr. Bose has shown in another 
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experiment. An observer was made to stare | 


at the incandescent filament of the electric 
lamp with his right eye, his left being closed 
and covered by the hand. The right was 


closed after sometime and multiple images | 


were seen till the whole impression seemed to 
have faded away. Just at this moment the 


hant was removed and under the diffuse sti- . 


miudus of light on the retina, the latent image 
was revived as a negative, as a very dark 
thread against a brighter background. 

About this revival of positive or negative 
images Dr. Bose has tried to show that it is a 
question of the intensity or non-intensity of 
impression. We get two different kinds of 
response in either case. 

So long we have said nothing about the in- 
ternal stimulus of will. Dr. Bose has simply 
mentioned it in his paper as acting some- 
thing like a diffuse stimulus and rendering 
the sensitive surface differentially excitable. 
We hope to know more on this point in his 
book which will, perhaps, soon see the light. 

To sum up now, memory is the after-effect 
of stimulus. 


responses as its after-effects, and they are seen 


on the recurrent after-images in the retina | 


of the eye. When a long time has passed 


after a stimulus, no trace of an image may be | 


noticed atall, but the portion once stimwated 
has been rendered more excitable than other 
areas, and then by a diffuse stimulus, it ig 
possible to revive the latent image. 
JAGADANANDA Roy, 





OUR BOYS 


N’ question at the present moment seems 
| 20 me to beof greater importance than 
“What to do with our boys?” This is 
not a new question, but, as the struggle 
for existence is every day becoming keener 
and keener, the question to my mind has now 
reached an acute stage. The reason why I 
raise it in the pages of the Modern Review 
20-day is because I desire to invite a dis- 
sussion of it. 

In the golden olden days the struggle for 
existence was not very severe and men had 
scmparatively an easy time of it. Food-stufi 
was cheap, ideals of comfort were different, 
and a rupee could be made to go a long way. 


But Malthus has always been regarded as a 
false prophet{in India and with all our 
‘wasternised ideas’ we have not been able 
to adopt certain civilized methods which had 
better not be more particularly referred to. 
The result has been that the mouths to feed 
have multiplied, while the supply of grain to 
feed the same with has apparently gone 
down.* Our ideals of comfort and competency 
have changed, our habits have grown in cer- 
tain ways more expensive, and employments 
such as our people have favoured in the past 
® For a brief discussion of thea bureaucratic theory of the so-called 


“ over-population ” of India, the reader is referred to page 92 of our 
last July number.—Editor, Modern Review. 


The after-effect of a strong | 
stimulus is more persistent than that of a 
feeble one. Intense stimulation gives multiple | 
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are no longer easily available. The learned 
professions are overstocked, the number of 
clerical appointments is very far from being 
unlimited, and the competition for them is 
daily growing keener, aud what is worse, the 
test of selection is seldom merit. The ques- 
tion, therefore, which has to be squavely faced 
is—what is to be done? 

An obvious remedy is that people should not 
all look up to “service” as the sole respect- 
able way of earning a livelihood. People must 
learn to help themselves, and then, as the 
old adage has it, “ Heaven will help them.” The 
move, therefore, for the imparting of technical 
education and the fostering of indigenous in- 
dustries is unquestionably a move in the right 
direction. It is these industries which may 
find employment for our young men, and it is 
by receiving the necessary technical training 
that they may be able to earn their daily 
bread. The problem is to find employment 
for our boys which will enable them to work 
with self-respect and turn an honest penny. 
The great mistake that Indian fathers have 
made in the past and are still making is to 
give all their sons a stereotyped form of edu- 
cation. Hvery child is sent to school and 
matriculates in due course; then he enters 
a College and takes his Arts (or possibly 
Science) degree. It is not till a boy has be- 
come a graduate that we begin to think what 
is to be done with him, and then probably 
it is too late for him to do anything but to 
read for the LL.B. And then, after he has 
taken all the necessary degrees, what is 
generally the result? It is avery high pres- 
sure system of education which our Univer- 
sities prescribe, there are too many public 
examinations, and too little time for independ- 
ent study and private reflection. After 
all the toil and trouble, therefore, of obtain- 
ing one or more degrees and oppressed by 
social and domestic cares, when the average 
Indian youth enters upon the hereditary 
occupations of chasing the wolf from the door 
he is already a broken-down man. Now it 
seems to me that what ought to be clearly 
recognised is that the obtaining of one or 
more academical degrees is not the be-all 


and end-all of life, that the same kind of 


education is not fitted for every mind, that 
each body has to be separately trained and 
each mind separately fed. You cannot start 
without a foundation, some general education 
must, be given to every boy, but this does not 
mean that he should go through the regular 
course prescribed for the University examina- 
tions. After this basal education has been 
mparted, special training must follow. What 
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we must fully realise ourselves acd wiat we 
must impress the minds of or: children 
with is the dignity of labour. Wor z, how- 
ever humble in popular estimezion, $9 
long as it is honest, it is honcurable. The 
task I set to myself may be Icwly, out if I 
can do it well, that is better thaa atzempting 
some task, which people consider > ue higher, 
but which I can but ill perform. _{ = -mpera- 
tively necessary, therefore, to ‘iad out and 
train the natural aptitudes, often ‘atent, and 
if my boy can be a mechan: tiere is 
absolutely no reason—nay, there is a world 
of reasons to the contrary—wzy I should 
force him to become a“ failed’ cr even a 
passed B.A. . 

Thave said that the move {> moarting 
technical education is a mcve in the 
right direction. But I am afraid chat not 
much good will come of simp.” educating 
young men. What is most difficrt ‘*c obtain 
in large parts of this country is capital for 
financing industries. The Sweces! move- 
ment has been very much to tie ‘ore in 
Bengal during the last two or tirce years, 
but how many mills and factor.ss eve we 
to point toby way of practical -esul.? For 
starting a pencil manufactory @ young man 
trained in Japan wanted Rs. 29,200 som 
years ago, but so faras I know 1¢€ has not 
up to date found this money. Jt “ancy! I 
suppose there are hundreds of us who could 
at any moment put down Rs. 1J,00C if we 
chose, but we won't doit. We sioud prefer 
to invest the money in Governmen= p*omissory 
notes, those who are more enterp ising would 
select other securities, and others, I regret to 
say, would follow the example of many a 
“ natural leader” of the people aad learn too 
late that riches have wings and trey Iv away. 
Before any industries can provide smployment 
for our young men those industrizs must be 
established, and they cannot b2 ecceblished 
so long as we do not open our JirLe-strings 
and find the necessary capital It is not 
only the Indian Dives who mz=st uwakenr 
to a sense of the obligation whic ths posses- 
sion of wealth imposes. I appza:. to eaca 
and every countryman and coun.-yvoman of 
mine to contribute his or her mite .o (the 
phrase is hackneyed but expressiv#) the coun- 


_try’s cause. 


A retired judicial officer in these provinces 
some time ago wrote a letter to one of the 
papers pointing out that if cur  3eYs, in- 
stead of taking up appointments as Clerks, 
would choose an independent seresr al 
open small shops, they would sav= ‘aeir eye- 
sight and probably, in the long ru, have a 
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l.rger share of the good things of the world. 
Only the other day an M. A. of the Allahabad 
Cniversity, whois a Government servant 
with prospects and not a mere clerk, was tell- 
ing me that if he had the necessary capital 
he would prefer to set up as a tradesman 
even ina small way, and doubted not that 
he would do much better. I commend this 
suggeszion to the notice of Indian fathers, 

I would also ask the Indian father to con- 
sider another matter. India has always 
been largely an agricultural country. Why 
should not some of our sons become farm- 
ers? We are by nature conservative and 
seldom care to get out of the old ruts. But 
I have no doubt that if land was cultivated 
according to modern methods and with 
« knowledge of agricultural chemistry, much 
waste land could be brought under culti- 
vation and the yield of land which is now 
erable very much increased. I know that the 
everage zamindar is a poor man and the 
cread of recurring settlements has cleprived 
kim of all incentive. When I asked a small 
mamincar in the Allahabad district why he 
allowed a comparatively large piece of land 
to lie fallow, he said, “ What’s the good ? That 
plot could no doubt be cultivated, but then 
that would mean an enhancement of the 
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revenue assessinent at the next settlement.” 
As waste lanc or even as grove land the 
assessment would not be so heavy. So there 
is hardly any inducement to add to the 
quantity of arable land in a village. Still 
it strikes me that it will pay to convert 
waste land into an orchard or a field, and I 
believe that if our boys would learn agricul- 
ture and agricultural chemistry they might 
do much worse than take to farming. Those 
who own land should reserve some sir culti- 
vation, those who do not may acquire tenant- 
rights. Anybody travelling through the coun- 
try can see what vast spaces of land lie waste 
or are but poorly cultivated. Orchards, vege- 
table gardens, Hower gardens, can all be 
made sources of income, and the form of 
industry I suggest, ensuring, as it will, an 
out-door life, cannot fail to be at the same 
time healthy and wholesome. 

- J believe as strongly as my betters that for 
manhood worth the name self-knowledge, self- 
reverence and self-control are essential. I, . 
therefore, wish our boys to grow up healthy 
and honest men, self-reliant and capable sol- 
diers for the battle of life, who curry no favour 
and want none. Is it not then the duty of 
Indian fathers tolay their heads together and 
find honourable work for their sons ? 

SATISH O. BANERJI. 


Peet meme aH te 


THE BATTLE OF KHARDA 


Mahrattas and Nizam Ally “ decided thei 

respective differences by the sword” 

is about the most important battle 
fought by the Mahrattas, since Ahmed, Shah 
Abdally had routed them at Paniput in 1761. 
in Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas will 
be found given a full and detailed account of 
this battle. The following letter which con- 
tains an account of the battle is given here 
because of the great interest it possesses. It 
is 2 letter written by Nana Fadnavis himself 
from the battlefield and hence its importance. 
he student of history must be aware that 
wana Hadnavis had at this time risen to the 
summit of his power and by the glorious 
victory in that battle he attained almost 
every object of his life. This was the last 
hattle when all the Mahratta chieftains of 
the great Mahratta Confederacy gathered to- 
gather in a common cause under the authority 


ie battle of Kharda, a. p. 1795, where the 


of the Peshwa and an account of the battle, 
as given by the great minister, Nana himself 
ought to prove of great interest, and this is 
my excuse for publishing it here (literally 
translated). The letter is addressed to Babu- 
rao Krishna, who was Nana’s confidential agent 
and was appointed by him asa manager of the 
Royal Family of Satara. 

22nd Ramzan “ Khamas tisen Maya va alef ” 
1204 Tasali, cated April 14th, 1795 a.n. 
Chaitra Suddha, 9th Monday, Shake 1717 
Rakshas year. 

To Rajashri Baburao. 3 

Huinble salutations from Balaji Janardhan 
(Nana Fadnavis) who requests that having 
known our welfare from this, you should com- 
municate your own. Further we have received 
your letter, dated 12th Ramzan, containing the 
following account. “We had various reports 
of the battle from people, but we have no 
authentic account of the battle and hence we 
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THE BATTLE OF KHARDA 


are not at ease in our heart. Victory to the 
Shrimant (Peshwa) is certain. But we are 
anxious about your health and about the 
delicate constitution of the Shrimant in these 
hot summer days. You will please order to 
write all this in detail, You will settle every 
thing [as well] as can possibly be done. People 
have a thousand various opinions, but your 
Excellency has to look to victory and many 
other political matters. This is what people 
do not understand. Nizamalli Khan was obe- 
dient to the orders of Haripant at the time of 
danger. I wrote to your Excellency what 
suggested itself to me. Although Iam ata 
(listance from your Excellency, yet I always 
watch these events calculated to help or hurt 
the interests of my master. I cannot help 
writing and you have also attended to my 
letters more or less. We have heard from 
public reports that you have carried out your 
plans most successfully. The formation of 
the army was after the “Chakravyuha” and 
the whole battle was fought on the same plan. 
Never was there fought such a battie. I can- 
not adequately express in words my joy at 
your glorious victory.” 

(Having quoted the above extract from 
Baburao’s letter, Nana writes in reply as 
follows :—) 

It was not my intention that you should 
learn the news of battle from [other] people 
and not from me. I intended to write to you 
all the details after the battle was succesful, 
but in the meantime [ received your letter, 
in reply to which I write to you as follows, 
The Srimant has been so fortunate that since 
the time he was in the womb to the present 
day he has ever been glorious. Your anxiety 
for his delicate constitution is true, but by 
the grace of God matters did not reach that 
point when the Peshwa had to trouble him- 
self. Yes! These are hot days of summer; 
but there are pleaty of remedies, and where 
there is kingdom there is suffering too. Please 
donot be anxious. (You write) to settle it fas 
well] as it can be settled, fully remembering 
that the Nawab was helpful in the time of 
difficulty. But his present minister, Mina-ud- 
daula, has entirely changed the policy. He 


aims at snatching away the Peshwa’s kingdom . 


and desires the Nawab to plant his flags at 
Poona, Moreover, there were many political 
plots organized with a view to subverting 
our Government and killing the Shrimant, for 
which deed they had engaged some ruffians. 
Documentary evidence was also found. That 
the Shrimant should be driven across the 
Narbada was spoken in full Durbar. The 
Nawab said and did many such things and yet 
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I over-looked them several times. I.atez on 
was organized an army of 50,000 cavalry and 
50,000 Gardis; and with the heip of this 


‘immense army he wished to attack she Shri- 


mant; and yet we wrote him in several ways 
and sent him several messengers wis: smcoth- 
ing messages. His ambassador cans anil we 
gave him to understand that our Fiencship 
should not be broken, but all to n> purpose 
and hence we had to undertake this invasion. 
Moreover none could say what Tipp. woud do 
and so we ordered out one Company of Sc_ndia 
and 15,000 men from Hindustan. Also ‘rom 
Bhonsle we ordered out some 20,0% an:! the 
Sircar’s army some 40,000 and 20,3-0 Guardis 
and Holkar’s and Sircar’s other compcnies. 
While we were collecting these érmies the 
Nawab marched on from Bedar in s1cce-ssive 
stages, which compelled us to procecd against 
him, The Shrimant reached the Se2na river. 
Scindia’s Sirdars with his company anc the 
Sircar’s division with the Gardis tnder the 
command of Purshurampant Bhau and Baba 
Fadke led the van and were six ko= in tront. 
Behind them came the Shrimant ~*~ th 29,000. 
In the meanwhile the Nawab dese=ndec the 
Mohorighat. On the first day when some of 
the Peshwa’s army went out for rec-tanoizring, 
the army of the Nawab advancec and fired 
cannon balls at them. So they retizsd. Hven 
with this result we were satisfiec. Bct on 
the 19th the Nawab marched on woh te in- 
tention of attacking Poona via Karwalyc, and 
was overtaken by the Peshwa’s Siztars in the 
afternoon. In the conflict that fol..owed Pur- 
shurampant Bhau was slightly womded on 
the right side of the head. As the snery ad- 
vanced, the Peshwa’s army and the armies of 
Scindia, Bhonsle and other Sirdars attacked 
them with great fury. Swords and spears, 
small and big, were freely made usc of. The 
guns of the enemy commenced to dlay upon 
our army but were ably replied to »y te di- 
vision of Scindia who altimately silenced them. 
It was night, the fight was severe. anl the 
attacks vigorous, when the Nawal .wice sent 
word to cease fighting, whereupon ce st pped 
fighting towards the latter part oi the night 
when there remained some 12 gates toran on. 
Later some ten or twelve thousarcd Pindha- 
ries who were specially brought from Northern 
India rushed into the army of the -=temr. The 
Nawab seeing the army’s approactz retzeated 
toa place called Kharda some two kes dis- 
tant from the battlefield. At this tine he 
sustained heavy losses. His cam = was plun- 
dered. Some guns were captured im the battle 
and were dragged to our camp. &) was cap- 
tured alot of ammunition. Mane nobles on 
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the snemy’s side were wounded and killed. 
The loss was very heavy. Next day the Na- 
wab cpened negotiations to stop fighting and 
to enter into a treaty. So we stopped the 
fizht. We proposed that Mina-ud-daula, who 
was tle cause of all this mischief, should have 
nothing to do with the treaty. The Nawab 
hesitazed, but we insisted upon the condition. 
This being complied with, the terms of the 
treaty were discussed. The Minister being 
overpowered confessed his mistake and readily 
conserted to surrender himself to us. We 
then made him promise not to do anything 
which might raise any suspicion in our mind. 
He agreed to this term, whereupon we met 
him and kept him under strong guard. The 
reason of this was that on the next day of the 
battle it was proposed that the Nawab should 
be destroyed. The Sirdars, too, were of the 
Same opinion and he really deserved it for his 
treacherous conduct. But the Nawab had 
rendered useful services in the past and so we 
seved him. Then we discussed the terms of 


TH GENESIS OF THE BRITISH IDEA OF CIVILISING INDIA 


ITH the opening of the nineteenth 
century, events were occurring in 

Kurope which had no inconsider- 

able share in shaping the course of 

ths hissory of both England and India. After 
the French Revolution, a man, who has left 
the indelible mark of his genius on the 
pages of the history of not only France but of 
tha whole of Hurope, rose like a giant, and to 
crish him was the great object of the 
statesmen and people of England. The Corsi- 
can adventurer, Napoleon Bonaparte, was a 
terror to the English and like an incubus 
was disturbing the even tenor of their exist- 
ence. He called the English a nation of 
shopkeepers, and as that nation destroyed his 
flest, be took steps to destroy their com- 
merce, on which their prosperity depended. 
He said he would conquer sea by land. He 
slockaded all the ports of the continent of 
Hurope against the importation of British 
zoods and manufactures. The economic effect 
of this blockade was very keenly felt by the 
English. England had lost America, and the 
dther colonies which she still possessed were 
not in a sufficiently flourishing condition to 
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the treaty. In our consultations it was decid- 
ed that the Nawab should pay to the Peshwa 
three crores of rupees as the tribute for the| 
last twenty years due by him, and two crores 
for the expenses of the war and for other 
dues; he should give also a Jaghir yielding 30 
lacs annually “and the Fort of Doulatabad. 
He should also return the provinces of the 
Nagpur Bhonslas that were taken by force 
and pay his aimals (dues). All this was agreed 
to by the Nizam. The written documents 
wil be made within 8 days, after which the 
Peshwa wul write a formal letter to the 
Maharaja (of Satara). That this be known to 
you, so I have written at length. In short, all 
this success is due to the kindness of God and 
the good blessings of the Maharaja and to the 
Shrimant’s good luck. You have written that 
His Majesty the king of Satara and his mo- 
ther always say that Shri Shambhu will fulfil 
all the desires of the Peshwa. All this is the 
result of his (the Maharaja’s) blessings. Dat- 
ed the 22nd Ramzan. 
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increase the wealth of England by becoming 
her customers. England planted her colonies 
with the object of enriching herself at their 
expense. Adam Smith io his “ Wealth of Na- 
tions ” writes :-— 


“To found a great empire for the sole purpose 
of raising up a people of customers, mav at first 
sight appear a project fit only for a nation of shop- 
keepezs. * * * 

“™be maintenance of this monopoly has hitherto 
been the principal, or more properly perhaps the sole 
end and purpose of the dominion which great Britain 
assumes over her colonies. In the exclusive trade, 
it ig supposed, consists the great advantages of pro- 
vinees which have never yet afforded either revenue 
or military force for the support of the civil govern- 
ment or defence of the mother country. The monopoly 
is the principal badge of their dependeney, and it is 
the sole fruit which has hitherto been gathered from 
that dependency. Whatever expense great Britain 
has laid out in maintaining this dependency, has 
cae been laid ont in order to sapport this mono- 
poly.” 


Buz because the colonies could not enrich 
Tingland, she turned her attention to India. 
It is said that Earl Mornington (afterwards 
knowa as Marquess Wellesley) on the eve of 


* Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Chapter VIS, Part III. 
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his departure from England to assume the 
appointment of the Governor-General of India, 
received instructions from the Prime Minis- 
ter Pitt to found an empire in India to com- 
nensate for the loss of America. That perhaps 
xccounts for all the unprovoked wars he 
aged against Indian princes and the torrents 
of blood he shed of the Indian people. Be 
that as it may, the empire which England 
as building in India, without spending a 
single farthing out of the pocket of any of 
er inhabitants, was the means of saving her 
from the perilous position in which she had 
been placed by Napoleon. 


The ports of the continent had been block- 
nded against Hnglish goods and manufactures 
and sothe English took advantage of their 
s0litical power in India to flood this country 

ith English goods. But India was already an 
industrial and manufacturing country. In 
order to create a market for British manufac- 
ures, Indian industries had to be crushed. 

ngland felt no hesitation in doing in India 
hat she had already done a century pre- 
iously in Ireland. An Trish historian bas 
narrated 


“the gross impolicy as well as the gross injustice 
fthe commercial disabilities by which almost every 
form of Irish industry was deliberately and selfishly 
rushed. The history of those laws is well worthy 
f the attention of all who would study the social 
ondition of Ireland, and it has been written by Mr. 
froude with consummate power. Until the time of 
harles I, Ireland was placed commercially on all 
joints on a level with England, but Wentworth, 
magining that the Irish woolen manufactures might 
mdersell those of England, took some measures to 
iscourage them. This proceeding appears to have 
heen purely arbitrary,* * *. With Charless I1.,* * 
egislative prohibitions began. Ireland was a great 
yasture country, and her chief source of wealth was 
he importation of her cattle into England, The 
nglish landowners complained of the rivalry, and 
he importation of Irish cattle to England, as well as 
f salt beef, bacon, butter, and cheese, was absolutely 
srohibited. By her omission from the amended 
Navigation Act of 1663, Ireland was at the same time 
»xcluded from all dircet trade with the British 
Olonies. Her two chief sources of wealth were 
hus utterly and wilfully annihilated. One chance, 
owever, still remained. The Irish, when forbidden 
io export their cattle, turned their land into sheep- 
valks, and it soon appeared that, in spite of the 
overty of the people and the low condition of 
ivilization, a great and flourishing woollen trace was 
ikely to arise. Ireland possessed the advantages of 
Mnlimited water-power, of cheap labour, and living, 
nd, above all, of the best wool in Hurope. Many 
nglish and even foreign manufacturers went over, 
nnd. in the first years that followed the revolution 
here was every probability of her becoming a consi- 
erable industrial nation. Once more the selfish 
olicy of English manufacturers prevailed. The ex- 


port of unmanufactured wool to foreign countries 
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had been already forbidden. The legis.isiure now 
interposed and forbade the export of lrisk manufac- 
tured wool not only to England and th= Tnglish 
dominions, but to every other country. —he rising 
industry was thus completely annihilated. + * Whole 
districts were thrown into a condition cc’ poverty 
verging upon starvation, * * .” 

The above lengthy extract from uecky is 
meant to show the peculiar traiz= of the 
English character. The Irish are the.r neigh- 
bours and related to them by |}: .od and 
religion. If they had no scruples so crush 
their industries and reduce them tz poverty, 
what consideration could the English have 
for the natives of India, who were alien to 
them by religion, language, and above all, 
color? So they set to work to destrzy Indian 
industries and replace Indian man_factures 
by those of England and thus create = market 
in India for British goods. India stikered for 
the Napoleonic wars in Europe. Hng_and grew 
rich at the expense of India and wes enabled 
to fight Napoleon with resources vcrung out 
of India. The importance of Indic at this 
crisis to England has been fully azpreciated 
by so competent a writer as Sir Gec -ge Bird- 
wood, who, in his introduction to che First 
Letter Book of the Hast India VDompany, 
1600-1619, states that it was the Company’s 
possession of India which enabled England, 
at the commencement of the =mneteenth 
century, to successfully resist the machina- 
tions of Napoleon I, and he declare: that 

“the continued possession of India will <-e our chief 
stay in sustaining the manufacturing anc mercantile 
preponderance in this country in the crush 1g commer- 


cial competition with which we have now =verywhere 
to contend.” 


The natives of Hngland never spert a single 
farthing for the acquisition of India. But 
then they resented the Hast India Company 
enjoying the close preserve of Iadia. The 
English were thirsting to have a fir zer in the 
Company’s Indian pie. Even “the darkest 
cloud has its silver lining.” So the ast India 
Company with all its faults had one -edeeming 
feature which should not be overlosked. 


The Company was an exclusive h-dy, and it 
did not allow any Huropeans exr>pt those 
who were connected with it to set: 2 in India 
for any purpose whatever. Ii did not 
encourage the colonisation and settlement of 
India by Englishmen for reasons hich will 


‘be presently mentioned. Nay, the Company 


even went the length of propagaz 1g a myth 
that not more than three generatiim: ; 
blooded Huropeans could live in Inge 
is no evidence for the s 
made that a colony of EH 
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et any time intermarrying with natives would 
disappear within a couple of centuries. The 
Oompany did all that lay in its power to pre- 
vent Huropeans travelling about freely in 
this country. Thus an order was passed by the 
Governor General that after 1st. March 1788 


“no persons in the civil or military service of the 
Canpany shall be allowed to proceed from the Com- 
pany’s provinces beyond Buxar without the Governor- 


General’s pass, to be produced to the Commanding. 
Cicer of that post, unless such persons are under | 


o-ders, which shall appear either in the gazette (or 
by an official signature), to proceed to stazions beyond 
that place, or unless they should be returning to their 
stations after the -expiration. of leave of absence. 
The same orders respect Huropeans in general, who 
aze not in the service of the Company.” 


According to the regulation passed by the 
Governor General in. Council on the 1st May 
1793, 


‘‘no British subjects (excepting King’s Officers, 


serving under the Presidency of Fort William, the 
C:vil Covenanted Servants of the Company, and their 
Military Officers) shall be} permitted to reside at a 
greater distance from Calentta than ten miles, unless 
they enter into a bond rendering themsslves amen- 
‘able to the court of Dewany Adawlut, within the 
juvisdication of which they may reside, in all civil 
suits that may be instituted against them by natives 
or inhabitants of either of the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar ar Orissa, coming within the descriptions of 
persons declared amenable to the Zillah and City 
Courts, for any sum of money or thing, the amount or 
velue of which shall not exceed five hundred sicca 
rupees, and that this bond is to be executed in open 
ecurt before the Judge of the Court within the juris- 
diction of which such British subject may reside or 
taks up his abode.” 


In letters, dated the 11th December, 1793, 
and the 28th May, 1794, the Court of Directors 
ordered that new covenants should be. taken 
-from every person in their service. They 
wrote :-— 


“We direct that every person in our service be 
called upon immediately to execite the covenants 
proper to his station, and that on his refusing to do 
so he be dismissed and have notice to come iome. We 
also direct that all other British subjects, residing 
under your presidency, whether with or without 
_ license, be forthwith, called upon to execute the eove- 

nants proper to their stations, and that on neglect or 

re-usal to execute they have notice to quit India, as 
we are determined not to permit any persons in 
futtre to reside in India, without our license and 
bemg under proper covenants, so that any irregu- 
dJaxisy of conduct may be more readily corrected. With 
regard t> persons who reside under your vresidency, 
@nd have not entered into covenants of any desecrip- 
tion, we have sent a number of covenants of the 
deaomination of covenants of free merchants, free 
B37 ad of persons permitted to reside in India; 
mated to suit all persons, who are to 
mompany’s protection, and you will 
son executes one of these 
waady pointed out,” 
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“Those known as “free merchants" were obliged tc 
furnish two responsible persons in England to entei 
into security in the sum of £ 2,000.” 


The following were the instructions for 
the marine authorities for the landing of 
new comers in India: 

“The Commanders of all foreign vessels importing 
at Calcutta, ave required to deliver into the Maste1 
Attendant’s Office, on their arrival, the names of th 
commanders, officers, crews and passengers Ol 
board the said vessels, and that the Master Attendan 
is positively prohibited from furnishing any foreigh 
vessels importing at Calcutta, with a pilot until sue 
list shall have been delivered to him.” 


The Kast India Company had to issue al 
these orders, because they knew that they 
never conquered India by their sword, bu 
held it by the sufferance of the people 
Therefore, the Oompany took all precautions 
necessary not to wound the feelings of th 
natives of India in any way. It wason thi 
ground that Christian Missionaries were no 
allowed to settle in territories then under th 
administration of the Company. Oarey an 
others had to settle in Serampore, which wa 
owned at that time by the Danes. 

The Hast India Company knowing full wel 
the temperament and moral nature of thei) 
compatriots and co-religionists made all thos 
regulations which discouraged EHEnglishme 
coming out in large numbers to India. Fo 
had they at that time allowed Englishmen t 
come out and settle in India, they would no 
have succeeded in consolidating their powe 
in this country. It. is impossible for English 
men to ingratiate themselves with natives o 
foreign countries. Mr. Meredith Townsen 
in his ‘Asia and Europe’ (p. 216) says that a 
Hrglishman is hated every where. 

“tis very difficult, of course, for-an Englishma 
‘conscious of his own rectitude of purpose-and ben 
volence of feeling, to believe that he will not be mor 
liked when he is better known ; but a good many fact 
seem to show that itisso. Heis nof seen and talke 
to anywhere by men of a different race so much as h 
is in Ireland, and he ts not hated quite so muc 
anywhere else. He is decidedly much more dislike 
in Egypt since he: appeared there in such number 
He is more hated in the sea-coast towns of Indi 
where he is prominent, busy and constantly talke 
to, than he is in the interior where he is rarely seen 
much more detested in the planter districts than i 
the districts where he is only a rare visitor. If ther 
is contempt for him anywhere in India, it is in th 
great towns, not in the rural stations where he is 
nearly invisible; and contempt is of all forms 
race-hatred the most dangerous.” ty 

In India, even in those days, ~Awhen th 
English did not possess any political power 
they behaved towards the natives of thi 
country ina manner which did not enhanc 
their reputation for honesty or fair dealin 
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natives of India were according to them 
uncivilized barbarians and their coming in 
contact with the Iinglish would raise them 
In the scale of civilisation. They were 
heathens and so missionaries of the Christian 
persuasion were to be permitted to settle in 
India to lead them out of darkness. At the 
same time, Bishops and other ministers of the 
Christian faith were appointed and they were 
to be paid out of the revenues of India. 

But these were all very plausible argu- 
ments which were meant to cover their 
ulterior designs, the nature of which has been 
sufficiently indicated above. 

Section 83 of Act 53 Geor. III. Oap. 155 
passed on 2ist July, 1813, ran as follows :— 

‘And whereas it is the duty of this country to 
promote the interest and happiness of the native in- 
habitants of the British dominions in India; and such 
measures ought to be adopted as may tend to the 
introduction among them of useful knowledge, and of 
religious and moral improvement : and in furtherance 
of the above objects, sufficient facilities ought to be 
afforded by law to persons desirous of going to and 
remaining in India for the purpose of accomplishing 
those benevolent designs, so as the authority of the 
local governments respecting the intercourse of 
Kuropeans with the interior of the country be 
preserved, and the principles of the British Govern- 
ment, on which the natives of India have hitherts 
relied for the free exercise of their religion, be 
inviolably maintained: and whereas it is expedient 
to make provision for granting permission to persons 
desirous of going to and remaining in India for the 
above purposes, and also to persons desirous of going 
to and remaining there for other lawful purposes; be 
it therefore enacted, * * * * that such person 
or persons shall be furnished by the said Court of 
Directors with a certificate or certificates * * 
signifying that such person or persons hath or have 
so proceeded with the cognizance and under the 
sanction of the said Court of Directors; * * * ” 


Before we mention the steps which were 
taken “to promote the interest and happiness 
of the native inhabitants of the British domi- 
nions in India,” it is necessary to advert to the 
evidence of the witnesses who were examin- 
ed before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the occasion of the renewal 
of the Oharter of the Hast India Oompany in 
1818. Almost all of those witnesses who 
knew anything of India were opposed to the 
increased resort of the English to India or of 
Christian Missionaries to preach the gospels 
to the heathens. Warren Hastings, the first 
Governor General of India, Sir Thomas Munro, 
Sir John Malcolm, Sir John Shore (afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth), the Christian (the epithet 
is not ours) Director of the Hast Indian Com- 
pany, Mr. Charles Grant, and several other 
well known Anglo-Indians spoke in strong 
terms of the inadvisability of allowing the 
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increased resort of Huropeans to Imlia. War- 


ren Hastings 

“ expressed it as his opinion, that if Haropeans were 
admitted generally to go into the country to mix with 
the inhabitants or form establishments amongst them, 
the consequence would certainly and inevitably bo 
the ruin of the country: they would insult, plunder 
and oppress the natives, and no laws enacted from 
home could prevent them from commit-ing acts of 
licentiousness of every kind with impuniry. A general 
feeling of hostility to the government vould be ex- 
cited; and although the armed force might be of 
sufficient strength to suppress any overt acts of in- 
surrection, yet the stability of the Emp-re must be 
endanyered by universal discontent.” * 


Other Anglo-Indian witnesses Lore testi- 
mony similar to theabove. Sir Joi2 Malcolm, 
in his evidence with respect to the free acdmis- 
sion of Huropeans into India, said :— 


“J think of all the powers which are vasted in the 
Local Government, there is none more sssential to 
its existence in full vigor and force, than that which 
enables them to restrain the local residence of every 
individual European to a particular part of the Empire. 
If British subjects were allowed to go in She manner 
described to India, the effects would be vazious, agree- 
ably to the places to which they wert If to the 
Presidencies where British courts of lawaze establish- 
ed, there would be no other danger, [ core2ive, result- 
ing from them, but what might arise frcm thelr great 
numbers, and the changes in the conditicn of the so- 
ciety, and eventually and gradually of the zovernment, 
from that circumstance, butif they wert so any ports 
where there was no established authorit> to control 
them, and if they proceeded into the interior of the 
country, there would no doubt he much mischief aris- 
ing from those quarrels which must inev tably ensue 
with the natives, which mischief wonlc vary froma 
hundred local causes connected with tLe character 
of the natives of the places to which they resorted.” 


Relative to Malcolm’s examination, Sir 
James Mackintosh made the following entry 
in his diary :— 

“He (Malcolm) is to give strong testimony in favour 
of the Company’s favorite argument, that a free trade 
svill lead to an influx of Europeans, which vill produce 
insul’ and oppression to the natives, anc st last drive 
them into rebellion, which must termirate in our 


expulsion.” ; 
Mr. Obarles Grant in his pampl let on the 


State of Society in Asia, wrote :— 


“Tf the subjects of this country are permitted, at 
their pleasure, to visit those possessions cs they may 
our American colonies, though professe lly but for 
the purposes of traffic, great numbers 2fthem will 
settle ; for mercantile transactions muss entail resi- 
dence, because it will be impossible for 2 government 
to say, that all such transactions shali he closed, and 
the parties be gone within a certain time, or to take 
cognizance in this manner of the conduct of every in- 
dividual ; and if such a measure were ab itsieemes, 
ed, it would not continue any time. Al the lines 
of trade and manufactures would soon be cverstocked, 
aud then men would seek te fasten themsslves on the 


* ANN and Wilson's History of British India, Vol. “IL p. 375, 
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soil Colonization would therefore very soon com- 
perce mn India, especially in Bengal; those whom 
cacontrolled enterprizes in commerce would carry 
thither, would see a vich soil, apprehend great scope 
for exertions, and regard the natives as a subjected 
people, feeble, timid, and contemptible ; all things 
~ould tampt them, and many, both agents and seamen, 
~ould remain. But the increase of Europeans there 
-vould iot be vegulated by the gradual progress of 
edlonial industry. Multitudes of the needy and the 
idle, allured by thefame of that country, and eager 
+ <eize novel privileges, would flock thither at once, 
3ricsain would, in a short space, be thinned of inhabit- 
eats, and those eastern provinces filled with a new 
~acz of adventurers, many of them low and licentious. 
Seing there, they must subsist; they would spread 
saemsetves throughout the country, would run into 
sae inland trade, fix themselves wherever they could 
oo she Eands, domineger over the natives, harass, ex- 
ssuwile, sxasperate them, and at length provoke them 
=) plots and insurrections; they would be bold and 
assumi_g towards our own government there; * * * * 
In a certain degree we should have that lawless de- 
stvicti~e scene acted over again, which the Spaniards 
sxlibitad when they first poured into America. It 
vas thas that the Portuguese power in the Rast de- 
tlined. The intolerable license of the roving adven- 
mrers of that nation rendered them odious to the 
zatives. and armed the coasts and islands of India 
~geinst them, so that weakened before they fell an 
masy prey to the Dutch. And thus too, we should 
curselv2s be exposed, perhaps at no distant period, 
+> the danger of general convulsion and revolt in 
chcse possessions, which prudently guarded and cul- 
sivated, may under the favor of Providence, to con- 
=iiate which should be our first care, be preserved 
for ages, to our great advantage, and the happiness 
—~f sheir native inhabitants, 


‘ The question now therefore, with respect to these 
possessions, is not, whether all British subjects shall 
tare a sight to trade thither in their own persong, 
ius whather the natives shall be protected from being 
-verrum and oppressed by foreigners,” 


But the fiat had gone forth that the Indian 
trade was to be thrown open to the merchants 
of England. And, therefore, no attention was 
to be paid “to the evidence of those who 
“were 20mpetent to speak on the subject with 
authority. When the subject was discussed 
jn the House of Commons on the 25th of May, 
1818, the speakers who were opposed to the 
abolit.on of the monopoly of the trade privi- 
Jeges of the Hiast India Company brought 
forward very weighty arguments against 
the proposed change. 

Mr. Charles Grant, Senior, the reputed 
“Ohristian Director of the Hast India Com- 
aany” and his son, Mr. Charles Grant, Junior, 
vere opposed to the throwing open of the 
srade of India to the general merchants of 


Wenig ater The latter 


“imy ressed upon the House the peril of disturbing 
a system of administration under which the people 
of Ind.a were prosperous and happy, for the sake of 
imaginary commercial advantages which never could 


“furnish cheaper and better itself. 


- few principal natives, and, among them, is confined 
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be realised. The good of the people of India was the 
real puint at issue; and this conld not be promoted 
by letting loose amongst them a host of desperate, 
needy adventurers, whose atrocious conduct in Ame- 
viea and ‘in Africa afforded sufficient indication of 
the evils they would infliet upon India. 
pany had been charged with having excited wars 
in India, and furnished an exception to the general 
rule that peace and tranquility were the inseparable 
attendants of commerce: and by whom was this charge 
made? By the advocates of the slave-trade, the people 
of Liverpool,’* 


But all these arguments were of no avail. 
The happiness and prosperity of millions of the 
inhabitants of India could not outweigh the 
lust for gold of the natives of England. The 
“heathens” of India were represented to be 
barbarians and, therefore, it was necessary to 
civilize them. But then those heathens did 
not stand in need of the luxurious articles of 
Hnglish manufacture and there was no market 
for them in India. India manufactured every- 
thing to meet the wants of her population. 


The evidence of no Britisher is more persua- 


sive and eloquent on the subject than that 
of Sir Thomas Munro. -In his memorandum 
on opening the trade with India to the out 
ports, Ist February 1813, he wrote :— 


“Now as to the exports (from England to India) 
it is not likely that they will ever, unless very slowly, 
be much extended; opposed by moral and physical 
obstacles, by religion, by civil institutions, by climate, 
and by the skill and ingenuity of the people of India, 

“No nation will take from another what it can 
In India, almost 
every article which the inhabitants require is made 
cheaper and better than in Kurope. Among these are 
all cotton and silk manufactures, leather, paper, do- 


mestic utensils of brass and iron, and implements of ; 


agriculture. Their coarse woollens, though bad, 
will always keep their ground, from their superior 
cheapness. Their finer camblets are warmer and more 
lasting than ours. 


“Glass-ware is in little request, except with a very 


to mirrors aud lamps, and it is only such natives as 
are much connected with Europeans, who purchase 
these articles. * * Their simple mode of living 
dictated both by caste and climate, renders all our 
furniture and ornaments for the decoration of the 
house and the table utterly unserviceable to the 
Hindoos; * * * 

“These simple habits are not peculiar to the Hindoos. 
The Mohammadan also, with a few exceptions among 
the higher classes, conforms to them. 

“If we reason from the past to the future, we can 
have no well-founded expectation of any considerable 
extension of our exports. 
suppose, to introduce the use of foreign articles, it 
would have been done long ago. 


“From the most distant ages of antiquity, there 
was a constant intercourse between India and the 
countries on the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, with- 
out the introduction of foreign manufactures among 


* Mill and Wileon’s History of British India, Vol. VIT. p. 381, 
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the Hindoos; and since the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, there has been an extensive trade 
with the Western nations of Europe, without any one 
of them having been more successful than the an- 
cients in prevailing upon the Hindoos to change their 
customs so far as to use their commodities in pre- 
ference to their own. Neither the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, the French, nor the English, have in this 
respect effected any considerable change; * * * 

“* * Besides the peculiar customs and institutions 
and climate of India, we.must look to the superior 
skill of the Indian workmen. We cannot profitably 
export to them until our own fabrics excel theirs. 
When this is accomplished, no extraordinary skill 
will be required to extend the sale. The Indians will 
purchase, even thongh we should endeavour to pre- 
vent them, just-as we in this country purchase the 
contraband stuffs of India. 

«x * The grand obstacles to our exports are the 
inability of the Indians to purchase our commodities, 
and the cheapness and excellense of their own. It 
is obvious, therefore, that their demand for ours can 
only be enlarged either by a general improvement in 
the condition of the natives of India, or by a reduc- 
tion in the price of European articles: * * * * In 
seeking, therefore, to extend our exports, cheapness 
> is not the only requisite,—the tastes of the natives 
must also be studied. * * * * 

On the whole, there is no ground to look for any 
considerable increase in the demand for ow mant- 
factures by the natives of India, unless by very slow 
steps, and at a very distant period; * *” 


Of course, Sir Thomas Munro was a paid 
servant of the Company and, therefore, to be 
true to the salt he ate, he advocated that the 
Company should be allowed to possess their 
monopoly of trade. He wrote: 

“The East India Company are attacked from all 
quarters, as if they alone, in this kingdom, possessed 
exclusive privileges. But monopoly pervades all our 
_ institutiows. All corporations are inimical to the 
- natural rights of British subjects. The corn laws 
favor the landed interest, at the expense of the pub- 
lic. The laws against the export of wool, and many 
others, are of the same nature; and likewise those 
by which West India commodities are protected and 
enhanced in price. It would be better for the com- 
munity that the West India planter should be per- 
mitted to export his produce direct to all countries, 


and that the duties on Hast India sugar, &c., should 
be lowered.” 


As proved to demonstration, there was no 
market for Huropean manufactures in India. 
But this was to be created for the benefit of 
the people of England. Under the circum- 
stances mentioned above by Munro, there was 
no otheravay of effecting this than that of 
ruining Indian industries. How they did this 
will be evident from the following often quot- 
ed passage from Wilson’s ‘ History of British 
India ’:— 

“ The history of the trade of cotton cloths with 
India affords a singular exemplification of the inap- 
plicability to all times and circumstances of that 


principle of free trade which advocates the unres- 
tricted admission of a cheap article, in place of pro- 
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tecting by heavy duties a dearer cne of hz me manufac- 

ture. Itisaisoa melancholy instance of -he wrong 
done to India by the country on which sl-3 kad become 
dependent. It was stated in evidence, z1a5 the ecot- 
ton and silk goods of India up to this p2ziol could bo 
sold for a profit in the British market, aca urice from 
fifty to sixty per cent. lower than these -abricated 
in England. It consequently became <ecessary to 
protect the latter by duties of seventy and eighty 
per cent. on their value, or by positive prohibition. 
Had this not been the case, had not suck prohibitorv 
duties and decrees existed, the mills 02 Peisley and 
Manchester would have becn stopped in their ontset 
and could searcely have been again set in motion, 
even by the powers of steam. They wer sreated by 
the sacrifice of the Indian manufacture. Tad India 
been independent, she would have reta’ ated ; would 
have imposed preventive duties upon f~itish goods, 
and would thus have preserved her ow: nxroductive 
industry from annihilation. This act cf sclf-defenco 
was not permitted her ; she was at the mercy of the 
stranger. British goods were foreedup2n her with- 
out paying any duty: and the foreign manufacturer 
employed the arm of political injustice to seep down 
and ultimately strangle a competitor tk whom he 
could not have contended on equal tezms.” * 


In this connection, the speech of ir. Tierney 
may also be referred to. The author who has 
been quoted above, in summarisinz his speech, 
Says :— 


“The singularity of the debate we: « long and 
elaborata speech from Mr. Tierncy, whe. in opposition 
to the sentiments of his colleagues, maintnined that, 
looking to the distinguished character znu generally 
concurring tenor of the evidence adczeced in favor 
ofthe Company, and the total absence of any evi- 
dence on the opposite part, the existing sytem ought 
not to be interfered with. In fact, thers was a gross 
inconsistency in the resolution: a Com of Directors 
that could not be trusted with the comserse of India 
was to be confirmed in the government,—tventy-four 
execrable merchants were to make exezlleut political 
governors! But there was nc charge azainst the 
Company. ; 

* * * Amongst all the arguments i: fuvor of the 
beucfits that were to accrue to the people of India from 
a free trade, he had never heard if przposed to allow 
one manufacture of India to be freely an orted into 
Great Britain. It was true that they word alow cotton 
twist: but then, having found that ther could weave 
by means of machinery cheaper than the Indians, they 
said to them, ‘ Leave off weaving; supc-y us with the 
raw material, and we will weave icz ~ou.' Now, 
although this was a natural principle ciugh for mer- 
chants and manufacturers, it was rather too much to 
talks of the philantnropy of it, or fo raul the supporters 
of ifasin a peculiar degree the friends of India. If, 
instead of calling themselves the friends = that cowntry, 
they should profess themselves tts enem *s, what more 
could they do than advise the endeavo:y to crush all 
Indian manufacture? What would >= said of the 
East India Company if they were to stew as decided 
a preference tothe manufactures of 1 ,e nativeg ase. 
India under their protection as we d.dtc the manu- 
factures of England? * * * * hesteuid defy any 
man to point out anything like the goa of India being 
the object of any of the resolutions.” 


® Vol. VII. p. 385. ft Ibid pp 88-355, 
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But no reasons and no arguments were of 
ary avail. Indian industries were deliberately 
erushed by England in order “to promote the 
interest and happiness of the native inhabi- 
tants of the British dominions in India.” They 
ware talking of civilizing the people of India 
dy the establishment of an open trade. When 
Sir Thumas Munro was asked his cpinion on 
the subject, he gave the following character- 
istic reply :— 

“J do not understand what is meant by the civiliza- 
tion of the Hindus; * * * * Butifagood system 
of igriculture, unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capa- 
city to produce whatever can contribute to conve- 
nience cr luxury ; schools established in every village 
for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic; the 
general practice of hospitality and charity amongst 
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Hi growth of the doctrine of national- 
ities as the basis of a new right of 
nations has been one of the most cons- 
ficuous features of the history of the 

uineteenth century. It isessentially different 
from the doctrine of the Divine right of Kings, 
which regarded great tracts of the world as 
the rightful dominions of particular dynasties 5 
andalso from the doctrine of the balance of 
sower, which prevailed at the peace of West- 
sjhalia, and governed most of the prominent 
shanges in Hurope during the two succeeding 
zenturies. According to the great politicians 
and po.itical philosophers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the maintenance 
af Kurcpean stability was the supreme end of 
-<aternazional politics. Their first object in 
avery urrangement of territory was to make 
-t Impossible for one great power to absorb or 
ominaie over the others; and by multiplying 
what aze called buffer states, and by many 
artificial divisions and apportionments of 
territory they endeavoured to diminish the 
danger of collisions, or at least to limit as 
mush as possible their number and scope. 
Cerritorial changes in their opinion should be 
regarded mainly with a view to these objects, 
anc justified and condemned in proportion as 
they attained them. The more modern doc- 
ve melie Slat every people or large section of a 

nation, nas an absolute natural and inalien- 
gole right to the form of Government it 
pleases, and that every imposition upon it 
cf another rule is essentially illegitimate. 


Revolution. 
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i 
each other; and above all, a treatment of the female | 
sex full of confidence, respect and delicacy, are among 
the signs which denote a civilised people, then the | 
Hindus are not inferior to the nations of Europe ; and | 
if civilisation is to become an article of trade between 
the two countries, Iam convinced that this country 
(England) will gain by the import cargo.” : 

But the Christian natives of Hnogland were 
bent upon civilizing the heathens of India by 
means of (1): free trade, (2) permitting free 
influx of the English into India, (8) allowing 
Christian Missionaries to preach the gospel 
to the heathens, and (4) imparting instruction 
in English. 

Of these methods we shall speak in future 
issues of this review. 


= 


The genesis of this view is traceable to the 
region of thought prevalent during the 
French Revolution over which Rousseau exer- 
cised the strongest influence. The Conven- 
tion proclaimed in the loftiest language its 
determination to respect the inalienable right 
of every people to choose its own form of 
Government; and the Republic made much 
use of the doctrine of the rights of national- 
ities to kindle revolts; but it also made those 
revolts powerful instruments for effecting 
its own territorial aggrandisement, and it. 
was speedily transformed into a military 
despotism, the most formidable, the most 
aggressive, and the most insatiably ambitious 
the modern world has ever seen. The 
strength and tenacity of the sentiment of 
nationality were, indeed, seldom more forcibly 
displayed than in the struggle of Spain and 
ofthe Tyrol against the emperor who professed 
to be the armed representative of the French 
After Waterloo the rights of 
nationalities suffered a long collapse. 

The doctrine of the Divine right of Kings 
and a formal repudiation of the right of na- 
tions to choose their own forms of Government 
were the basis of the new “Holy Alliance” 
and of the resolutions of the Congress of 
Laybach. There were, however, signs that 
the doctrine of nationalities was not extinct. 
The enthusiasm evoked by the emacipation of 
Greece, by the revolt of the Spanish Colonies 
in America, and by the foreign policy of Can- 
ning, marks the turn of the tide and the 
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French Revolution of 1830 kindled a demo- 

cratic and nationalist movement in many 
countries. The Government of France now 
rested on a parliamentary basis; popular 
institutions were introduced into Denmark; 
the aristocratic Cantons of Switzerland were 
transformed and the Reform Bill of 1832 
eo English politics on amore democratic 

asis. 

The French Revolution of 1848 again 
changed the aspect of affairs and in a few 
months nearly all Hurope was convulsed. 
The French Government in the manifesto 
issued by Lamartine in March, 1848, while 
disclaiming any right or intention of inter- 
vening in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries, asserted, perhaps more strongly than 
had ever been done before in an official docu- 
ment, the legitimacy of all popular efforts for 
national independence, and clearly intimated 
that when such risings took place, the Re- 
public would suffer no foreign intervention 
‘to suppress them. 

The doctrine of nationalities has been 
Specially formulated and defended by Italian 
writers. Vico had defined a nation as “a na- 
tural society of men, who by unity of territory, 
of origin, of customs and of language are drawn 
into a@ community of life and of social 
conscience.” More modern Italian writers, 
among whom Mancini, Mamiani and Pier- 
antoni, are conspicuous, have employed them- 
selves in amplifying this definition. They 
enumerate as the constituent elements of 
nationality, race, religion, language, geo- 
graphical position, manners, history, laws, and 
when these or several of them combine they 
create a nationality. It becomes perfect when 
@ special type has been formed; when a great 
homogeneous body of men acquires, for the 
first time, a consciousness of its separate na- 
tionality, and thus becomes a moral unity 
with a commonthought.” Thisis the cogito 
ergo sum of nations, the self-consciousness 
which establishes in nations as in individuals 
a true personality. And as the individual man 
according to these writers has an inalienable 
right to personal freedom, so also has the na- 
tionality. Hvery government of one nation- 
ality by another is of the nature of slavery 
and is essentially wrong, and the true right of 
nations is the recognition of the full right of 
“each nationality to acquire and maintain a 

separate existence, to create or to change its 
government according toits desires. Hvery 
sovereign who appeals to a foreign power to 
suppress movements among his own people; 
every foreign power which intervenes as 
Russia did in Hungary, and as Austria did 
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in Italy, for the purpose of supctressinz a 
national movement, is essentially crim nal. 
On the other hand any war for =e smenci- 
pation of struggling nationalities, such as -hat 
of France with Austria, and of Russia ~rith 
Turkey, derives its justification fro. this fact, 
quite irrespective of the Iimmedia~3 caus? or 
pretexts that produced it. 

Such is the philosophy which in ~aguer and 
looser terms pervades very widel the ~oli- 
tical thought, of Hurope, and has ylayed a 
great part in the historic development of the 
nineteenth century. It may bz abserved 
that the many different elements of ~ationélity 
which have been mentioned abz=ve racely 
concur, and no one of them Is a.va7s e:ff- 
cient to mark out a distinct nationality. usa 
matter of history all great nations agave leen 
formed in the first instance by mémy succes- 
sive conquests and aggrandisemenz=z, and Lave 
gradually become more or less per-ectly frsed 
into a single organism. Race is usually a 
most obscure and deceptive guide wand in most 
Kuropean countries different race eiemznts 
are inextricably mixed. Language and reli zion 
have had a greater-and deeper pow=r :n farm- 
ing national tmnities; but there are exam Jles 
of different creeds and languages very :uc- 
cessfully blended into one nation=lity, and 
there are examples of separation vf feeling 
and character, due to industrial, ristor cal, 
and political causes, existing, where ~.ce, c: eed 
and language are all the same. 

Within certain limits the doctrinz of nation- 
alities undoubtedly represents a real end :on- 
siderable progress in human affairs. The test, 
the truest and the most solid basis on waiich 
the peace of the civilized world can ~est is the 
free consent of great masses of its povulasion 
to the form of government under which they 
live. The increased recognition cd tkis fact, 
the increased sensitiveness of the Hiro} ean 
inequity of <estro-ing 
wantonly the independence of 3: eivil. zed 
nation or maintaining one civiliz=d nasion 
under the yoke of another is a@ geniine 3ign 
of moral progress. At the same |. me, tere 
can, I think, be little question tha: the loc- 
trine of nationalities has assumed forms and 
been pushed to extremes which make + a 
great danger to the peace of the world. It 
becomes the readiest weapon in the hends 
both of a conqueror and of a revolve tionist and 
by discrediting the force of all irt 2rnational 
treaties, deepening lines of div jicn 
introducing elements of anarchy snd rebel- 
lion into most great nations, it thr=atens the 
most valuable elements of civil.<ation —it 
may be to build up a higher civilize tion, 


and. 


-twg conditions. 


Tt is most curious to observe the passion 
with which nations that are accustomed to 
af—_rm the inalienable right of self-government 
in the most unqualified terms and maintain 
that arnexations can only be justified by a 
nlebiscite, have thrown themselves into a 
career of forcible annexations. The most 
remarkable example is to be found in the case 
of the United States, one of the finest and 
mcst democratic nations in the world. Texas 
was admitted into the Union by a treaty with 
a state which was considered independent, 
Upper California was conquered from Mexico, 
New Mexico was acquired by purchase, 
Louisiana was purchased from Napoleon in 
1803, Florida was acquired by treaty with 
Spain in 1821; but in no one of these cases 
were the people consulted by popular vote. 
But most significant of all was the attitude 
assumed by the Federal Government in deal- 
ing wita the secession of the south. The latter 
cdeslared the right of nationalities and de- 
mandec their independence, but the north 
after a sacrifice of life unequalled in any war 
sicce the fall of Napoleon succeeded in crush- 
ing the revolt, and established its authority 
over the vanquished south. 

It has been truly claimed, however, for Italy 
that she represents the triumph of the doc- 
trine of nationalities in its best form. The 
minglec associations of a glorious past and of a 
noble present, the genuine and disinterested 
enthusiasm that so visibly permeated the 
zreat mass of the Italian people, the spiri- 
tualized patriotism of Mazzini, the genius of 


Cavour. the romantic character and career of: 


Garibaldi and the inexpressible charm and love- 
liness of the land which was now rising into 
the dignity of nationhood, all contributed to 
méke the Italian movement unlike any other. 
Nowhere else do so many elements of national- 
ify concur—language, religion, a clearly defin- 
ed geographical unity, a common literature and 
common? sentiments. In German unity genuine 
sympathy bore a great part, but in some 
portions of the Empire force alone carried out 
che policy. 
AS regards the treatment of subject races, 
it nas been urged that the claim of every sub- 
ject population of distinctive nationality to the 
management of its own local affairs should be 
recognized by the dominant-power. The ex- 
pression ‘distinct nationality’ can only be 
applied to those subject populations which fulfil 
£9) The first is that the people 
oceupy a defined territory. The term is in- 
applica tle to a race which like the Jews finds 
itself scattered among its rulers. The second 
condition is that the subject population should 
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inherit a historic tradition resulting In a 
national consciousness and in the evolution of 
a distinct national character. These are the 
two end only two necessary concitions of na- 
tionality. Certainly religious unity is not such 
a ccndition, as we may see by the case of 
Switzerland or of Holland where one-third of 
the population is Catholic. It is a well known 
fact that unity of religion exists nowhere in 
any full progressive nation in the world. Nor 
is the possession of a common distinct language 
much as it strengthens the historic tradition, 
a condition of nationality. The Swiss speak 
three different languages, French, German, and 
Italian, and are stilla nation. Unity of race 
is also not a condition of nationality. The 
contrary is a patent fact in many countries. 
What is the common race to which the hetero- 
genous population of the United States of 
America belongs? Yet no one hesitates to 
call the people of the United States a nation. 

The‘ principle of national self-government is 
based on the following considerations. Foreign 
control of local and of home affairs must be op- 
pressive. Aliens, however well-meaning, can- 
not understand the subject people and they 
must necessarily seek their information from 
such elements of the community as are willing 
for their own advantage to separate themselves 
from their fellow countrymen and fawn on the 
Strangers. But even if the rulers obtain 
accurate information, it is almost impossible 
for them to be impartial where the interests 
of the rulers and the ruled clash with each 
other; their sympathies are necessarily with 
the jormer, nor can they support the complaints 


of the latter without appearing to endanger 


the prestige of the dominant race. On the 
other hand the subject nationality lives a 
maimed life in as far as it accepts its 
position, struggling to fit itself to an alien 
civilization, and inso faras it rejects it, ex- 
pending in hostility to the oppressor the 
energy which would otherwise have been 
used in promoting its own development and 
in contributing its: share to the general life 
of the civilized world. There seems to be 


tavo strong motives which incline the ruling 


power to listen to reason, on the representa- 
tion of the subject people. The first is the 
pressure of public opinion of all civilized 
nations, which has already prescribed to con- 
quering nations the methods by which alone 
they may wage war, and which cannot fail 
in the future to make empires conform to its 
behests ; for it is a force that grows continu- 
ally with the growth of justice and humanity. 
The second is the difficulty, the danger and 
the expense of ruling a subject people by 


‘ 
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permanent coercion. Hngland has recently in 
South Africa had. a taste of the cost of 
Hmpire. She has had experience of the diffi- 
culties of repression in the whole history of 
her relations with Ireland. There comes a 
time when the conscience of the most callous 
of the rulers revolts at everlasting coercion, 
and the most obstinate begins to ask whether 
it is worth while to continue such a policy. 
But this will only happen where the subject 
people make coercion difficult and when they 
never cease to press their claims upon the 
ruling power. This conflict is the result of 
education and civilization and will be neces- 
sarily intense and inevitable with their pro- 
gress. It is a conflict between the ideals 
of Nationalism and those of Imperialism. 
Nationalism has a marked tendency to ac- 


” 
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centuate a distinct national and -ocal type. 
It recognizes the right and privileges of other 
nations as equal to one’s own, wh. 3 Imperial- 
ism involves the political, ecorom:cal, and 
industrial subordination of many 2at-zonalities 
to one. 

The aineteenth century has witaessed the 
rise an progress of the ideal of “a-ionalism 
in the West. The twentieth ceacury which 
has begun with the awakening of <hs nations 
of the Hast, will witness not only he rise and 
progress of that idea but its conffict with 
that of Imperialism and it deperds ipon the 
righteousness, wisdom, foresight, amd sympathy 
of the highest statesmen of tie civilized 
world tolead the movement to its inevitable 
goal peacefully and without blooc shad. 

A=IATICUS, 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIVE INDIAN ARMY 


4 6OHERTAIN British Officer bearing the 
A pseudonym of Carnaticus wrote in the 
Asiatic Journal for May, 1821 :—. 

‘‘ Divide et imypera should be the 
motto for our Indian administration, 
whether political, civilor military.” 

Acting on this principle, he expressed the 
following opinion :— 


‘Mixed troops would be, in my opinion, the very 


thing for India, particularly for our Asiatie army. The 
- fewer foreigners we have in our Huropean army the 
better ; but inthe native army we should mix all 


descriptions of castes as much as possible, if not to’ 


break the link of possible combination, at Icast to 
disturb and perplex it.” 


When, after the Indian Mutiny of 1857, the 
Indian Army had to be re-organized, several 
eminent men in the service of the Indian Gov- 
ernment gave it as their opinion that that 
army should be re-organized on the principle 
of divide et impera. Thus Sir Jobn Law- 
rence, Brigadier-General Chamberlain and 
Colonel Edwardes wrote : 

“* * but after mature consideration, and with 
reference to the events of the past year, we come 
decidedly to the conclusion that regiments of native 
infantry should be provincial in their composition 
and ordinary sphere of service ; as we cannot do with- 
out a large native army in India, our main object is to 
make that army safe ; and next to the grand counter- 
poise of a sufficient European force, comes the cown- 
terpoise of natives against natives. 


«x * « %* Tris found that different races mixed 
together do not long preserve their distinctiveness ; 





their corners and angles, and feeling, :ad prejudice, 
get rubbed off; till at last they assinilate ; and the 
object of their association to a consiidcrable extent 
is lost. To preserve that distinctivene3s which is so 
valuable, and which while it lasts makes tlhe Mahome- 
dan of one country despise, fear, or dis!’ xe the Maho- 
medan of another, corps should in future be provincial, 
and adhere to the geographical limits wishin which 
differences and rivalries are strongl- merked. Let 
all the races, Hindoo or Mahomedan, 3f oLe province 
be enlisted in one regiment, and no othe:s , and hav- 
ing thus created distinctive regiments, let us keep 
them so, against the hour of need, tr ecnfining the 
circle of their ordinary service to the i.ni-s of their 
own province, and only marching them 9n emergency 
into other parts of the empire, with watch they will 
then be found to have little sympathy. Sy the system 
thus indicated two great evils are avcidad; firstly, 
that community of feeling throughs.t the native 
army, and that mischievous political activity and 
intrigue, which results from associaz.on with other 
races, and travel in other Indian provirces; and se- 
condly, that thorough discontent and a ielation from 
the service which has undoubtedly sp=inz up since 
extended conquest has carried our E ad»stanee sol- 
diers so far from their homes in India propar.”* 


Lieut.-Ool. John Ooke, Commanczing at Mo- 
radabad wrote :— ~ 


“Our endeavour should be to uphold in full foree 
the (for us fortunate) separation wn2h exists be- 
t.veen the different religions and races, noS to endea- 
vour to amalgamate them. ‘ Divide et :nrera’ shoulc 
be the principle of Indian Governmeni.' f 


= % “ 

* Page 30 of Papers connected with the Recrgar izatvon of ihe 
Army in India, presented to both Houses of Parlement by con- 
niand of Her Majesty, 1859. 

t Ibid p. 279. 
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Major-General H. T. Tucker wrote :—- 
“Tall as we will of the beneficial effects and pater- 
nal character of our rule, we never can alter the fact 
that in India we are foreigners and interlopers; and 
while we remain what we are, the Natives of Hin- 
dustan ‘what they are, the haughty and offensive 
conscious manner, the consequence of our superiority, 
* * will remain indelibly stamped in the bearing 
end character of the Kuropean, outweighing all the 
material benefits we can confer; and it is opposed, 
therefore. to all experience and to common sense to 
sup ose that ever under any circumstances the Natives 
in tkeir inmost hearts can become really reconciled 
to our rule asaclass. Some few indeed may * * *; 
but the ineracicable feature of colour must always 
remiin to mark and distinguish the foreign troops, 
and vill for ever act as an incitement to our ejection, 


when tirie and circumstances are thought to present . 


a favorahkle opportunity for again trying conclusions 
with us. * * This has never been sufficiently un- 
derstood or insisted upon; nevertheless it is and 
will be found ultimately to be the truth ; and itspeaks 
forcibly for the strong necessity which exists for so 
dividing and separating into distinct bodies the ‘ dif- 
ferens nationalities or castes’ the rulers in our Hastern 
dominions may deem it safe and expedient to enter- 
tuin in our armies, so as to render them as little danger- 
ous as possible to the State which they undertake so 
snlemnly and faithfully to serve, but to which solem- 
niny they, be it always remembered, attach little or 
no teal meaning or importance, and by which, as we 
have row seen, they a = no way really bound. 
xk * 


“The introduction, however, of other different ele- 
menzs would be advisable, if it can be done—Africans, 
Malays, and Arabs; anything, in short, to divide and 
so neutralize the strength of the ‘ castes and nationali- 
ties ’ which compose our armies in the Hast.”* 


* >cge 10 of the Appendix to the Report of the Commissioners 
arpointad to inquire into the organization of the Indian Army, 1859. 
T Ibid, v. 146, 
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Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, in 
a minute, dated 14th May, 1858, wrote :-- 


‘* Divide ef impera was the old Roman motto, and 
it should be ours. * * [I wonld ensure the security 
of our Indian empire by constructing our native army 
upon the same principle; for this purpose I would 
avail myself of those diversities of race and language 
which: we find ready to our hands. I might, perhaps, 
hesitate to express my conviction so decidedly, if I 
were not able to show that my views upon this subject 
are entirely in accordance with those of the Duke of 
Wellington, * * * #"F 


The Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the organization of the Indian Army in 
their Report, dated 7th March, 1859, recom- 
mended to Her Majesty the late Queen Vic- 
toria— 

“That the Native Army should be composed of 


different nationalities and castes, and asa general rule, - 
mixed promiscuously through each regiment.” 


They made this recommendation on the evi- ' 
dence of those witnesses who generally favor- 
ed the policy of divide et impera. Thus in - 
his evidence, Major-General S. W. Steel, . 
K. C. B., Sald :-— 

“Tt would be of advantage to diversify the national- 
ities and castes as much as possible in each regiment, 
so that no one caste-should predominate, and natives 


should be accustomed to serve as far from their own 
homes as the service may require.” + 


No wonder then that the Native Indian 
Army should be organized on the policy of 
divide et impera, © 


£ Page 70, Ques. 2132 ; Report of thé Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the organization of the Indian Army, 1859. 
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FOLK-TALES OF HINDUSTAN 


THE GREATER FOou. 


WC friends were passing through a street 
when an old woman saluted them both 
with a salaam. The friends began to 
quarrel as to whem the woman had 

salaamed, and when they could not come to 
any settlement of the dispute, they resolved to 
zefer the matter to the old woman. So they 
ran quickly after her crying :—‘O Mamma, 
\iamma, wait a moment and resolve our 
doubt.” The woman stopped and asked what 
the matter was, The friends said :—'‘ Mamma, 
wrom did you salute?” The old woman 
replied, “I saluted the greater fool of you 


two.” Then each began to claim superiority 
over the other in folly and stupidity. The 
woman said, “I cannot decide such a delicate 
question on your mere assertions; let me 
hear your histories and thenI will give my 
award.” 7 

_ One of the friends then related his story 
In the folowing words:—Once upon a time 
ina hot summer day I was taking a walk in 
a garden, When oppressed with heat, I laid 
myseli down to sleep by the brink of a well. 
Iwas soon lost in deep sleep and when I 
awoke I found that my turban had fallen into 
the well and that my shoes had been taken 
away by some dog or thief. I was very much 


< my family.” 
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troubled what to do and knew not how to 
return home. However, mustering courage 
Iran home bare-footed and bare-headed, but 
covering the head with my hands. My maid- 
servant seeing me running homewards in this 
condition ran weeping to her mistress and 
informed her, ““O Begaim, some great misfor- 
tune has fallen on us, as Mian is running here 
bare-footed and striking his bare forehead.” 
As soon asthe news of my coming reached 
the family they set up loud wails and lamen- 
tations. When I reached home I found all 
weeping and tearing their hair. I did not 
know that I was the cause of all this grief. 
{ naturally thought that some great calamity 
must have befallen our family; so I also 
without any enquiry sat down amongst them 
and wept very bitterly. Our cries brought 
in the neighbours, who also out of sympathy 
joined in the chorus. After an hour or so of 
weeping the neighbours asked me:--“ Friend, 
who is dead ?” I said:—“I do not know! ask 
Upon this my servant said :— 
“Heigh Sir, we wept because we saw you 
run home in a distracted fashion.” -When I 
told my story, all cried out that I was the 
greatest fool alive. 

The other friend then told his story thus :— 
I was invited by my father-in-law afew days 
after my marriage to a feast. My friends 
advised me all saying:—“ Beware how you 
behave yourself there. It is not good-breeding 
for a son-in-law to eat or drink much or to 
show that heishungry. So be circumspect 
in your diet.” I promised to do as they 
advised. When I reached the house of my 
. father-in-law I found great preparations had 
been made to receive me. Dishes nicely 
cooked were. placed before me, and my mouth 
watered to taste those delicacies. But true 
to my promise, I did not eat a single mouth- 
ful, and when my mother-in-law pressed me 
to eat I excused myself saying :—‘‘ [have got 
stomach-ache and indigestion; so kindly 
excuse me.” Thus J fasted all the day but 
when it was midnight my hunger was so 
great that I would have gnawed my own 
bones to satisfy it. Sol groped my way to 
the kitchen to see whether I could find any 
thing there to eat or not. I searched here 
and there but without success, till I found in 
a corner some eggs. Itook as many as my 
hands could hold and ran towards my sleeping 
room. But unfortunately in my haste I fell 
down witha loud noise, just at the door of 


my bedchamber. The sound rovsed the ia- 
mates of the house and they ran to 3ce what 
was the matter. I quickly entered the room 
and laid myself on the bed, but foind 10 tima 
to hide the eggs. So in order to escaze dete:- 
tion, [ thrust them all into my mouta, anz. 
believe me, it was swollen, and as Vigasa 
melon, and I was almost chokel to deat:. 
When they came into my room they found my 
mouth swollen fearfully, and askel wLat was 
the matter. I did not reply bert kept my 
mouth more tightly closed; fearmg _est ky 
speaking I should show them the eggs withic. 
Seeing that I neither spoke nor answered their 
queries inany other way, my mcther-in-law 
and others began to cry saying :—“ Poor boy, L2 
is dying of starvation. See how biz hic mout 
is, inflamed with cold and hunger. Serd fora 
Hakim quickly.”> The physician -vas st onc2 
called in, and he also seeing me silent and my 
eyes bursting with suffocation orcnounced 
that I was suffering froma most dangerous 
form of inflammation of the cheek and thet 
@ surgical operation must be instantaneous_y 
performed to relieve me of it. 3o tking a 
sharp knife he madea deep inc sicn in my 
right cheek, cutting one of the ezgs ~vithir ; 
and out came the white and ths yclk of it 
through the hole. The physician most trium- 
phantly said:—“ Behold what aa amcunt of 
putrid matter was init.” Ther re made a2 
incision in the other cheek and the knife this 
time broke two eggs, and mcr3 rclk ard 
albumen came out this time and tke physician 
again cried out:— Behold the gus.” I wes 
well-nigh out of my senses wta pein ard 
anger, and spitting out the eggs cried with 
great indignation :—“ Foolish Doctor, it is 13 
pus or putrid matter which you Lave extract- 
ed but the white and yellow 3° tic egg:. 
Are you not the greatest of fools in confound- 
ing the two?” Thoped by this =tmelr retort 
to crush the doctor for ever, for 1c wasa 
pig-headed, self-opinioned old ~ascal and 
gave very bitter pills to his patiea-s ani killed 
more than he cured. But what was my horror 
when the table was turned or me and all 
began to laugh and say, “ You are the greater 
fool of the two.” 

When the old woman heard thase stories, 
she was also of the same opinion, 3ayinz, 
“Your friend is a great fool, but I cozgratu- 
late you on being the greater one. I sa’aaimed 
you. 

SHAIKD -SHILL-. 
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THE MODERN REVIE 


TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG 


looked upon and still look upon trade as 

a peaceful occupation. ~ They do not 

associate this calling with bloodshed and 
uider, rapine and war. But the Westerners 
‘lo not do so.°: They have promulgated the 
doecrine that “trade follows the flag.” In 
alain and unvarnished language this means 
3483 a nation which is desirous of prospering 
:n trade must also possess sovereignty over 
+he courtry in,which it proposes to carry on 
“38 operations. The mercantile nations of 
ald, the Phoenicians, the Hindus, the Chinese, 
she Arads, did not act upon or preach such a 
jJoctrine. Trade with them meant ‘ barter’. 
4,e,, one nation supplied the wants of another 
sy exchange of the products of each other’s 
sountry. That being the? natural function of 
trade, its pursuit was looked upon as a peace- 
ful one. 


cla: people of {the Orient have always 


Eut ‘vhat is the state of affairs in the coun- 
tries of she West now ? ‘Their natives given 
to zommercial enterprises are not content 
swith supplying the wants of other nations, 
but they must create what they call markets 
‘4 cthez countries ; otherwise they say that 
they cannot succeed in their undertakings. 
We shotld realize the meaning of ‘ creating 
“arkets.’ It means that some countries do 
~ot stam in need of the products of the other 
but they are forced to purchase these almost 
at the point of the bayonet. The opium wars 
+f China will illustrate this aspect of trade. 
Tae English forced opium on Ohina not from 
any phitanthrophic or altruistic motives, but 
"rom those of greed and sordid gain. - 


Then, again, this doctrine of trade following 
she flag accounts for the Huropeans’ planting 
zolcenies. Adam Smith says— 


‘6 By the establishment of colonies in distant coun- 
ssies, nos only particular privileges, but a monopoly 
~yas frequently procured for the goods and merchants 
of tke country which established them.” 


Again he says— - 

‘“ Tofocnd a great empire for the sole purpose of 
rais ng up a people of customers may at first sight 
appr2ar a project fit only for a nation of shopkeepers. 
Ii is, how2ver, a project altogether unfit for a nation 
cf siopkeepers ; but extremely fit for a nation whose 
gcovernment is influenced by shopkeepers. Such 
statesmen, and such statesmen only, are capable of 


fancying that they will find some advantage in employ- 
ing the blood and treasure of their fellow-citizens, to 
found end maintain such an empire. Say to a shop- 
keeper, Buy me a good estate, and I shall always buy 
my clothes at your shop, even though J] should pay 
somewhat dearer than what I can have them for at 
otber shops ; and you will not find him very forward 
to embzace your proposal. But should any other 
person buy you such an estate, the shopkeeper would 
be muck obliged to your benefactor if he would enjoin 
you to buy all your clothes at his shop.” 


Colonisation means displacement. The ori- 
ginal inhabitants of a country were not per- 
haps good customers of the trading nation and 
so it was necessary to displace them to make 
room for the kith and kin of the trading nation. 


This has been one of the principal motives of - 


colonisation in modern times. Remember the 
miseries heaped on the aborigines whose only 
fault seemed to be that they were simple in 
their habits and frank and hospitable in 
their manners. But because they did not 
stand in need of the superfluous luxuries of the 
countries of the West, therefore they were 
annihilated to make room for white colonists 
who would patronize the commerce of the 
mother country. 


The American colonists did not care to pat- 
ronize the mother country and hence was the 
war declared on them. 
America, the colonists are not forced by re- 
gulations but induced by kind considerations 
to purchase goods manufactured by the mother 
country. 


But the position of British dependencies is 
worse than that of colonies. Colonists are after 
all of the same nationality, color and creed as 
the people of the mother country. Blood being 
thicker than water, they are not so badly treat- 
ed as the inhabitants of dependencies. Take 
for example, the case of India. India when 
acquired by England was thickly populated 
and in a very prosperous condition as evident 
from her thriving industries. To create mar- 
kets in India her industries were deliberately 
and ruthlessly destroyed and to maintain and 
extend that market the subjugation of India 
has been effected. In one of his Memoranda, 
dated 1812-13, Sir Thomas Munro wrote :— 

“It is our political power, acquired by the Company’s 
Arms, that has made the trade to India what it is: 
witheut that power it would have been kept within 
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harrow bounds by the jealousy and exactions of the 
| Native Princes, and by some, such as Tippoo, could 
| have been prohibited altogether.”* 


It was perhaps_ the extension of this trade 
which guided the policy of the Marquess of 
Hastings’ wars in this country. For before his 
arrival in this country, Hngland’s trade with 
India did not assume those gigantic propor- 
tions which it has done since that period. 

Anditis to maintain their grip over the 
market which Englishmen have created by 
the destruction of Indian industries, that the 
people of this country are denied those politi- 
cal concessions which are their birth-rights. 
Swearaj or self-rule is not restored to India, 
because the Hnglish people who rule India 
(as admitted by a distinguished Anglo-Indian 
official) on the principle of “ enlightened sel- 
fishness,” are afraid that this might sound 
the death-knell of the extensive trade of 
England with India. “ India for sale: Kashmir 






BOHEMIA, PHILISTIA 


in the ordinarv maps of schools or col- 
leges. The boucwia and the Philistia 
that I invite you to visit to-night must 
not be confounded with the Austrian Bohemia 
and the Biblical Pelesheth—the land of 
- Strangers and sojourners—the Palestina of 
Greeks, They are as you know types of 
places with certain moral characteristics. 
They are best recognised through their in- 
habitants. By asort of literary convention 
these names originally of restricted use have 
been freed from the limitations of time and 
place; andit will not shock us to hear of 
Philistian mind or Philistinism, of Bohemian 
life or Bohemianism in Athens or Benares, or 
Babylon before the time of Abraham or in the 
time of Homer or in the days of Veda Vyasa. 
The places are best recognised—as I said— 
through the moral characteristics of the 
inhabitants. Wherever you find the Bohe- 
_Inians thereis Bohemia, wherever you find the 
Philistines there is Philistia. What then are 
the leading features of character of the Bohe- 
mians and the Philistines ? Let me recall to 
you some typical Bohemians in history and 
fiction. You easily recognise that they have 
great family likeness, that they have Bohemia 


A he countries I refer to are not to be found 
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sold,” was the name of a pamphlet zublished in 
1886. It was written by one Majcr W. Sedg- 
wick, R. H., and published by Messrs W. New- 
man & Co. of Calcutta. This writer says:— 
“We do not appear to realise the fact that the loss 
of India will assuredly deprive us of aL our Eastern 
trade, and yet itis easy to see that it will be so; for 
not only will the marts of India be closed against us 
if we lose it,—as firmly closed against us as are those 
of Central Asia now,—but besides this, <cdia, with its 
raw produce andits people skilled in manufactures 
from of old, will soon, under a system af protection. 
become a great manufacturing natior,—will soox 
with its cheap labor and abundant scpply of raw 
material supplant us throughout the Hast,”—(Page 4) 


After this, need one wonder why all sorts 
of arguments are made use of by the modern 
rulers of India to show the so-callec incapacity 
of Indians for self-rule, and why tks educated 
community are stigmatised as the microsco- 
pic minority or better still as “ 2nemies” of 
‘England? ~~ ; 


Gliegs’ Life of Sir Thomas Munro, Vol. IT (1831) p. 347. 
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writ broad on their foreheads. Grzene, Nash, 
Marlowe and Ben Jonson, Dry=en and Sir 
Richard Steele, Fielding, Johnsor and Gold- 
smith, Hazlitt and Stevenson have been 
among its inhabitants. You may zome across 
. Falstaff and bis worshipful company of follow- 
_ers, ruffling in the streets of Bchamia, Beau 
Tibbs you may find escorting a two-pennv 
half-penny lady—possibly Carolina Wilhelmina 
Amelia Skeggs—who has persuaced bim thas 
she is a Duchess in disguise and distress. 
Tom Jones is there as well as Capzain Boothe. 
Rebecca Sharpe ogles some students in ths 
“attics and Captain Shandon is the Editor of 
the Bohemian Independent. I have confined 
myself to Hinglishmen and persons2es familiar 
to students of English literature. You ses 
that they resemble one another in this that 
they set at defiance conventions, and the res 
angusta domi sits lightly on their conscienc2 
and that they generally regard ib asan in- 
convenient irrelevance, they have free ani 
easy manpers, there is a breezijess of atmc- 
sphere they carry with them. It isa merry 
time they have in Bohemia, a time of ‘ oysters. 
of idleness, of smoking, ofsong ul night and 
profuse soda-water in the mornins, of ease to- 
day and little heed for the morrow. The creec 


* An‘Addross delivered to the Suguna Vilasa Sabha on the 29th of April lest in connection with Shakespeare Weel. Celebrations, 
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cf the Bohemians may be said to be one of 
“nrotestantism against the formalism of life 
and rebellion against its necessities.” There 
ig something irresistibly attractive in such a 
life of large and spacious freedom, of easy 
cegligee, of unconstrained simple manners, of 
simple unsophisticated friendships and rela- 
tionships, of devotion to things that really 
matter, of neglect of things that do not. 

There are the unlovely aspects of Bohemian 
Ife, of weakening of the moral fibre, of break- 
ing with domestic ties and tampering with 
the sanctities of home and civic life. We 
should not ignore this dark side of the picture, 
and even if one‘is inclined to do so, Philistia 
will not allow that side to be ignored. Put- 
zinz it roughly we may say that Philistia 
is the exact antithesis of Bohemia. The Phil- 
istines have the virtues that the Bohemians 
are without, and they lack the charm and 
attractiveness that the latter have. They 
are economically the producers, generally con- 
servatives in politics, in religion orthodox, in 
morals pharisaic and in manners strait-laced. 
They are averse to new lights. It is this as- 
pect that Matthew Arnold has made familiar 
to the reading public. I will refresh your 
memory by quoting the well-known passage 
from Matthew Arnold’s Hissays on Heine :— 

“ Philistine must have originally meant, in the mind 
af those who invented the nickname, a strong, dogged, 

’ tnenlightened opponent of the chosen people, of the 

ehildren of light. The party of change, the would- 
be remodellers of the old European order, the in- 
vokers of reason against custom, the representatives 
of the modern spirit in every sphere where it is 
applicable, regarded themselves with the robust confi- 
tence natural to reformers as a chosen people, as the 
etildren of light. They regarded their adversaries 
as humdrum people, slaves to routine, enemies to 
ligzhs, stupid and oppressive, but at the same time 
very strong.” . 

The French were for Heine the children 
of light and England was the rank soil where 
the weed of Philistinism fiourished. In spite 
af the bad name it gets from such children of 
light, the work of the world is done by the 
Philistmes. Their narrow outlook, their res- 
pect for order and morality albeit degenerat- 
ing into formalism and conventionalism, their 
lacE of the qualities which the Bohemian 
nides himself on possessing—all these make 
tke routine business of the world possible. 


Now that I have“ given a rough sketch of 
Bokemia and Philistia, we proceed to consi- 
der what Bohemia was like in Hngland in 
shakespeare’s days, and we are lucky in pos- 
sessing a description of Bohemia by contem- 
porary witnesses like Harrison and Stubbes— 
Palistine witnesses—you may call them, 


_generally the best liked of, otherwise the moused 
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Here is a picture of the University Bohe- 
mian by Mr. Harrison :— < 

“From our entrance into the University unto the 
last degree received, is commonly eighteen or (perad- 
venture) twenty years, in which time if a student 
hath not obtained sufficient learning, thereby to serve 
his own turn, and benefit his commonwealth, let him 
never look by tarrying any longer to comme by any 
more. (For after this time and 40 years of age, the 
most part of students do commonly give over their 
wanted diligence and live like drone bees on the fat 
of colleges, withholding better wits from the 
possession of their places and yet doing little good 
in their own vocation and calling)... -Long con- 
tinuance in those places is eithera sign of lack of 
friends or of learning or of good and upright life.” 


Harrison is suspicious of foreign travel and 
deprecates young men going to Italy—which, 
says he,is not to be seen without a guide, 
that is, without special grace given from God, 
because of the licentious and corrupt be- 
haviour of the people. Justice Shallow’s 
reminiscences of University life confirm Har- 
rison’s statement. The stronghold of Philis-_ 
tinism is the propertied class—-all who can4 
live without manual work, can be gentlemen 
and buy coats of arms and be called masters. 
Harrison is against having the young men of 
this class sent to Italy, whence they bring 
home Atheism, Vice and Pride, : 


Dress is an important indication of charac- 
ter. The Philistine is a precisian in this 
matter and he is apt to exaggerate the 
heinousness of extravagance in dress. 


Says Philoponus to Spudens in Stubbes’s 
Anatomy of Abuses in Ailgna: 


“T would wish that a decency, a comely order, and 
aS you say a decorum were observed as well in. 
attire as in all things else; but would God the con- 
trary were not truer, for most of our novel inventions 
and new-fangled fashions rather deform us than adorn 
us, disguise us than become us, making us rather 
resemble savage Beasts and stern Monsters, than 
content, sober and chaste Christians.” 


Harrison writes to the same effect: 


“Kor my part I can tell better how to inveigh 
against this enormity, than describe any certainty of 
our attire: Sithence such is our mutability that to- 
day there is none to the Spanish guise, to-morrow 
the French toys are most fine and delectable, ere 
long no such apparel as that which is after the high 
Alman fashion, by and by the Turkish manner is 






gowns, the Barbarian sleeves... make such a comely 
vesture that except it were a dog in a doublet, ye. 
shall not see any so disguised as are my countrymen ~ 
of England.” If men are bad, women are worse, their 
dress, you may be sure, was outrageous. ‘ They do 
now far exceed, the lightness of our men.... and 
such staring attire as in time past was supposed meet 
for none but light housewives only, is now become 
an habit for chaste and sober matrons. What should 
Isay of their doublets with pendent codpieces on 
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the breast full of jags and cuts and sleeves of sundry 
colours ; their galligaskins (to bear out their bums 
and make their attire to fit plum round as they term 
it about them) ; their fardingals, and diversely colored 
nethe: stocks and such like whereby their bodies are 
rather deformed than commended.” 


A contemporary epigram is pretty plain 
spoken: There are references to tussocks on 
each side as big as balls—a very fair sight for 
beastly men, says the epigrammist, painted 
page middles braced in as small as wands, 

Cc. &C. 


We are glad to learn that the Philistines 
par excellence—the merchants ‘do least alter 
their attire, and, therefore, are most to be 
commended, for albeit that which they wear 
be very fine and costly, yet in form and colour 
it representeth a great piece of the ancient 
gravity fairly appertaining to citizens and 
burgesses,’ albeit their wives are worse than 
women of higher state. 


In chapter x of Book ijiare described 23 
x<sorts of vagabonds—Bohemians of the worst 
type, lawless men and vagrants. Among these 
caterpillars in the commonwealth are Proc- 
ters with counterfeit licenses, Physiogno- 
mists, Hencers, Players, Minstrels; Pretented 
scholars and Bearwards. I will ask you to 
note the inclusion of Players in this list of 
Rogues or Vagabonds. Bearwards are also 
included. Readers of Scott’s Kenilworth will 
recall that preference was given to the peti- 
tion of Shakspeare to be allowed to enact 
plays before Elizabeth on the intercession of 
Robert Dudley against the rival claims of a 
bearward supported by Suffolk. : 


Stubbes—as a professed censor of manners, 
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evils referred to by Harrison. I will not 
trouble you by passages from Stubbes about 
dress, &c. ButI mustinvite your attention 
toa tirade on the evil of stage players and 
their attendant evils. After saying that 
the theatres are Venus’s Palaces and Satan’s 
synagogues to worship Devils and betray 
Christ Jesus, Philoponus states :— 


‘These be the fruits of Playsand Interludes. And 
whereas you say there are good examples to be learn- 
ed in them, truly so there are; if you will learn false- 
hood, if you will learn cosenage, if you will learn to 
deceive, if you will learn to play the hypocrite, to cog, 
lie and falsify ; if you will learn to jest, laugh and 

eer, to grin, to nod, to mow; if you will learn to play 
the vice, to swear, tear, and blaspheme both heaven 
and earth; if you will learn to become a bawd, un- 
clean, to devirginate maids, to deflower honest wives ; 
if you willlearn to murder, play, kill, pick, steel, rob 
and rove; if you will learn to rebel against princes, to 
commit treasons, to consume treasures, to practise 
idleness, to sing and to talk of bawdy love and venery ; 
if you will learn to deride, scoff, mock and flout, to 


ig much more emphatic in denouncing the. 
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flatter and smooth ; if you will learn to p-ay the whore 
maister, the glutton, drunkard or incestuous person ; 
if you willlearn to become proud, hautie and arrogant, 
and finally, if you will learn to contemn Sodand all 
His laws, to care neither for heaven nor hell, and to 
commit all kinds of sin and mischief, you need to go 
to no other school ; for all these good examples may 
you see painted in interludes and plays.” 

You members of the Suguna V-lnsa Sabha 
are fairly taken aback that the arz which you 
cultivate and patronise can be méce respon- 
sible for such misdeeds. Yet ther> was some 
semblance of fairness in these attacxs against 
the plays and playwrights of the early days. 
You cannot suspect such a yeteran Shaks- 
peare-scholar as Furnivall of any injustice to 
the dramatic art, nor will you ecofound him 
with Gosson and Stubbes and other 3ritics to 
whom, Nash says, the cloak of zeal served as 
a cloak of mail, a pretence of purity as 
pentisse for iniquitie, a gloss of godliness as 
a covert for all naughtiness. Turnivall says 
in his forewords to Stubbes’s Ahatomy: 

“He does not hesitate to ask his readars to Delieve 
that the abuses Stubbes denounced wer3 zeal and not 
fancied ones, cancers in the body of the commonweal, 
and that his words in denouncing them ere not, in 
most cases, one whit too strong.” 


A study of the Hllizabethan drama, of the 
controversies of the day and of the ves of the 
dramatic writers of the day will show that 
there was good ground for the prejudice 
against players and their ways. T1s author 
of the Groatsworth of Wit, Greene, was no 
puritan. Marlowe against whom there was 
a charge of Atheism, the scurrilous., Nash, 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson knew -rtimately 
the seamy side of life as something more than 
imaginative. The moral advance cf England 
in the 19th century over that of EHzabethan 
England can be guaged from the comparison 
that Furnivall suggests between Shakes- 
peare’s spring song on the cuckoo at the end 
of Love’s Labour Lost with Werdsworth’s. 
That the soiling of woman’s pustty is no 
longer treated as a joke and that tie debauch- 
ing of girlsis not looked upon as an Lonourable 
token of manliness isin no small dagree due 
to the intense narrowness of men lite Stubbes 
who set their faces against these abomina- 
tions.* 

Now coming to Shakespeare, the mcst super- 
ficial acquaintance with his career will show 
he was of Bohemia. His early boyish 2scapade 
(immortalised by Landor) of p2aching in 
Sir Thomas Lucy’s Charlecote Park has been 
accepted as authentic by such 24 cautious 
biographer as Sidney Lee. Prospero’s earnest 
exhortation to Ferdinand that h2 must not 


* Furnivall. 
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tarry Calliance too far with Miranda has a 
marticuiar significance from the fact that 
aaere was too great eagerness on the part of 
z1€ relatives of Shakespeare’s wife te push on 
ber marriage with Shakespeare, an eagerness 
apparently necessary by her first child visiting 
21¢ world at least three months too early. 
Thare is the anecdote of Shakespeare’s suc- 
cessfui rivalry in love with a fellow actor 
ho played Richard III, the favoured lover 
Roasting that William the Conqueror came 
before Richard III. There is the gossip of 
Shakespeare’s visits tothe Wider D’Avenant’s 
Mxiord hostelry, and of his relationship to his 
godson William D’Avenant who is said. to 
hare ‘favoured’ him. It was suspected, too, 
t1at Shukespeare’s relationship to William was 
of a less spiritual character. A doctor of the 
~hiversity on being informed by the boy that 
ire was going toask a blessing of his godfather 
ho had just arrived in town, warned him 
against taking the name of God in vain. 
gain there is the mystery of Shakespeare’s 
experience as recorded in the sonnets. 

We need not go the length of the Danish 
writic George Brandes who accepts the sonnets 
irankly as materials for biography, nor assume 
whe extremely sceptical attitude of Mr. 
Sidmey ee who elaborates the argument that 
wie sonnet-writing on such themes as Shakes- 
“reare chose was a literary convention in 
Singland and Wurope, and that there is little 
of biographical significance in the sonnets. 
_b:s safe to adopt the opinion of Professor 
‘lourthepe, which is a mean between the 
wo extreme positions. 
woman coloured ill’ of the Sonnets re- 
s2mbling as she closely does in person and 
eheracter Oleopatra, must have been a real 
ubject cf sense and must have been raised 
*ntd an impersonation of the fleshly lusts 
“hich war against the soul. 

aAs t- Shakespeare’s conviviality, as to his 
semg the king of good-fellows, there is plenty 
af evidence, Fuller’s reference to the wit- 
eombats at the Mermaid between Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson must be familiar to you. He 
nade one of the company, doubtless, at those 
‘wric feasts that Herrick refers to, when the 
wit outdid the meat, outshone the frolic wine. 
Ths creator of Falstaff and Sir Toby Belch, 
von May be sure, was no Puritan, did not 
eschew cakes and ale, and ginger must have 
een hot in the mouth too. 

Along with the Bobemian characteristics, 
Shakespeare had some traits of the Philistine. 
Men of superior imaginative powers are sup- 
posed to be.incapable of prudently ordering 
nie affars of life. It is this characteristic that 


He says that ‘ the 
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has impressed us all and hence a prudent 
Bohemian, a money-investing, a house-buying 
Bohemian, strikes one as an impossibility. 
Murger * refers to him as one having no right 
to the name. Shakespeare showed in practical 
affairs an alertness and a wide-awakeness 
that would do credit to the ordinary man of 
the world. He took steps to relieve the 
pecuniary distress into which his father had 
fallen. He purchased the largest house in' 
Stratiord and arranged with the Herald's 
Office for a Coat of Arms, that ‘unmistakable 
sign of gentility. He was the more parti- 
cular in such rehabilitation of the family 
prestige because he was too often reminded | 
that he was an actor and playwright. He 
complains of his having made himself motley 
to pudlic view and of his soul being sudued 
to what it worked in. There is nothing to 
indicate that he was proud of the profession 
and that these efforts of his to gain the, 
esteem of his fellowmen were with a view 
to get a recognition for the profession. He, 
could on occasion greatly quarrel about- a: 
straw. Lawyers would be delighted to lear 
that he was pertinacious in holding on to his 
rights and sued Philip Rogers and John Adden- 
broke for recovering from them small sums of 
money. 

I have indicated enough to show that there 
are two strands in Shakespeare’s character-— 
one of Bohemianism and another of Pailistin- 
ism. There can be nothing surprising inthis 
—for Shakespeare, the most prolific creator, 
according to Dumas, after God, must have had 
all the elements of human character in him, 


Naw I proceed to the teaching of Shakes- 
peare in his dramas—the teaching with parti- 
cular reference to the contrast between 
Bohemianism and Philistinism. He shows 
up the hollowness of seeming as against being. 
If there is any constantly recurring thought . 
occurring in the plays «which might not be’ 
wholly explained away as merely due to the 
exigencies of the dramatic situation, it is this 
of xis contempt for empty pretentiousness, 
IT will not weary you with quotations: you 
remember listening yesterday to Bassanio’s: 
reasous for choosing the leaden casket; the 
hollowness of legal pleas, the spuriousness 
of heresies, the masquerading of vice as virtue. . 
Shakespeare’s contempt for ceremony, the meré 
external trappings cf authority that so impress 
the Philistine and so provoké the Bohemian 
is expressed by his favourite king Henry V. 
“What are thou, thou idol ceremony?” He 
impatiently asks and esteemsit at its right 


® Scenes dela Vie Bohime, 








worth. You will remember he had initiation 
in early days in Bohemia. What a lesson 
on the contrast between seeming and being is 
the character of Faulconbridge! All knavery, 
pretence, cowardice 
before that genuine downright personage; 
as Satan has to at the touch of Ithuriel’s 
spear. T'ake the case of Angelo. When he 
makes the nefarious proposal as a considera- 
tion for his being lenient to Isabella’s brother, 
she exclaims on this ‘seeming, seeming.’ 
She wants to proclaim him what man he is. 
We know he is shown up for the thing he is. 
Again in the French king’s rebuke administer- 
ed to Bertrand when he expressed his scorn 
for Helen—a poor physician’s daughter, the 
emphasis is laid on the essence of worthiness— 
_ from lowest place, when virtuous things proceed, 

The place is dignified by the doer’s deed: 

Where great additions swells, and virtue none, 

It is‘a dropsied honour: good alone is 

Good without a name; vileness is so. 

The property by what it is, should go, not by the 

title. 

If this lesson sounds democratic and would 
be welcomed by Burns and others of his way 
of thinking, there is another lesson on the 
necessity of obedience to constituted authori- 
ties, and emphasis is laid on order ina way 
to meet with the full sympathies of Burke. 
The most eloquent plea for preserving degree, 
priority. and place, for conservatism in siert, 
you find in Troilus and Cressida and the 
speaker is the wise Ulysses. Elsewhere Shakes- 
peare refers to reverence as the angel of 
the world and thus you see him uniting in 


= himself the two strands of human nature, en- 
forcing the principles equally of progress and 


conservatism. 

The antithesis between Bohemianism and 
Philistinism suggests a snare that lurks in 
enacting the plays of Shakespeare. The ordi- 
nary theatre-goer resembles the immortal 
diarist Sarnuel Pepys. He was, as Mr. Sidney 
Lee says, an incarnation of the average man. 


“ His thought is rarely free from official or domestic 
business, and the heaviness or lightness of his personal 


“cares commonly colors hig play-house impressions. 
- His praises and censures of a piece often reflect the 


© Sidney Lee’s Shakespeare and the Modern Stage, to which I am greatly indebted. 
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has to unmask itself. 
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physical comforts or discomforts which attach to his 
seat in a theatre.” 


How marvellously close Peprs is to the 
Philistine in us all. His frank records of the 
impressions of the plays he witnessed shows 
that things of the imagination bcrad him and 
what attracted him were extraneo_s elements, 
music, stage effects of scenic contvivances and 
the beauty of the women actresses. Of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream he witnessed, he 
Says i— 

“Tt is the most insipid, ridiculous ply that I ever 


sawinmy life. I saw, I confess,some zo0od dancing 
and some handsome women, which was all my pleasure.” 


In Shakespeare’s plays, the seetry, the 
characterisation is everything, aid these are 
just the elements that do not azpeal to the 
Philistine. The elaborate stag: arrange- 
ments, music and other attraction: are all in 
all for him. But asystematic stidy and re- 
presentation of the plays is the ~emedy for 
making the ordinary man rise tc their full 
appreciation. For successful dramatic illu- 
sion there must be the active exexcise of the 
imaginative faculty of the authcr. the actor 
and the spectator. 

For the actor himself, the perfec .ion of the 
machinery of the stage,is a dang3r, In the 
spectacular splendour he sinks intc = secondary 
position. Scenery being costly and specialised 
there is the temptation on the cart of the 
manager to repeat particular plays with long 
runs to make up for the cost of tre staging. 
Acting becomes mechanical, the az-.or repeat- 
ing night after night the same trick of voice, 
eyes and gesture.* The remedy is =o vary the 
plays. Subordinate parts must b< reckoned 
as important as the chief par=s. There 
must be versatility cultivated o-° the part 
of the actor, and there would be «-en formed 
a school of Shakespearian acting and the 
public by constant attendance catch some- 
thing of the spirit of the myriad-minded ge- 
nius and get somewhat of the inward perfec- 
tion which would be the best counterpoise of 
the mechanical and material civilisation to 
which we have been introduced. 

K. B. RAMANATHAN, 
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The Flag follows trade. 


There is an English saying that trade fol- 
_ows the flag. But the converse is also true. 
-n all continents of the world the flags of 
many Kuropean races have followed trade. 
Tne EHaglish came to India and Egypt, the 
Erench co Siam, &c., as traders, but gradually 
became masters of these countries. The 
Angzlo-hussian convention must be read in 
the light of these facts. We do not care who, 
—whetker Russia or Great Britain, has won 
ar lost in the game of diplomacy. What we 
note, with hopefulness regarding the progress 
c* humanity in international morals somewhat 
camped, is that two nations making professions 
cf high-sounding Christian principles, divide 
between themselves the territory of a third 
nation, ostensibly for commercial purposes, 
without even asking the opinion of that 
nation. If this is international morality, we 
co not know what its opposite is. Both 
nussia and Great Britain have a two-fold 
interest in crippling and parcelling out Persia. 
Ssoth want to exploit Persia. But there is 
another object in view. Both have extensive 
Asiatic dominions despotically governed. The 
vise of Japan as a world-power has already 
roused Asia from her dream. If Persia 
als> be able to keep and develop her new-born 
free political institutions, the Asiatic races 
subjecs to Russia and Britain will have an 
additicnal incentive to seek for freedom, 
Tharefore Persia must not remain free or be 
vower-ul. This is the logic of the two despo- 
+ic countries as we readit. Hxcuses will not be 
wanting for first occupying and ultimately 
swallowing up Persia. If the Persians do not 
by their actions furnish such excuses, the 
muuropean philanthropists will create them. 
Already fortune seems tofavour them. For 
a boycctt of foreign goods is being preached 
in Persia. And in the eyes of Huropean 
races what offence can be greater than your 
refusal to buy their goods? Was not opium 
forcec down China’s throat at the point of 
the bayonet? Are not boys and men being 
ounished*in East Bengal for boycotting 
foreign goods? So the Persian boycott of 
forelgr goods will be very convenient for 
creating complications. Who knows who is 
at the bottom of the Turkish invasion of 


Persian territory ? Is Turkey a mere tool in 
the hands of some “ Christian” power ? 

Some men in our country think that the 
Anglo-Russian convention having secured 
the safety of the N.-W. frontier of India from 
Russian invasion, there will be a reduction in 
the number of troops and in military expendi- 
ture in India. This is to take it for granted 
that Russia believes England or Hngland 
believes Russia. But the truth is, whenever 
their national interests will clash, the terms 
of the convention will bé no more binding 
than drunkards’ oaths, And, moreover, the 
Army in India is not maintained solely or 
chiefly to repel Russian invasion. There are 
two other reasons, which the convention does 
not affect, he first is to keep the people of 
India in subjection and ina state of abject 
fear. The second is to find livelihood in-India 
for as many British privates and officers 2s 
India’s resources can possibly maintain; for 
every one knows that England cannot main- 
tain her surplus population on her own soil. 
But ifin spite of these reasons, there bea 
reduction in army expenditure, we may rest 
assured that the money thus set free will be 
exploited by Hngland in some other way. 
For, in the words of Lord Salisbury, ‘ India 
musi be bled.” 


Racial prejudices and Christianity.”’ 


There is a timely article on the above sub- 
ject in The Inquirer of London. After stating 
that it is impossible to justify class selfish- 
ness or trades union particularism, the article 
proceeds :— 


But it is too often forgtten that nationalism, while 
it is a union of a more august and wider’kind, is yet 
as much subject to temptations of selfishness and 
permanent pre-occupation with its own interests as 
any trades union. Even if we spread our sympathies 
yet further, and embrace all white men in our union, 
we are still leaving out a large proportion of the 
human race. Why should Canada and Australia and 


Z 


the Cape be in perpetuity ear-marked for the white, 
races? What right have we, on the principle that ~ 


all men are brethren, to say to the Japanese or 
Chinese or Hindoos, You shall have no part or lot 
with us as free men and independent workmen in the 
life of these enormous undeveloped tracts of country ? 
We will admit white men on equal terms, but you 
shall be for ever excluded. On the first page of 
some lay sermons by Professor Caird, late Master of 
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Balliol, is a description of Christianity. It “was a 
principle that bound all men to each other, and made 
them members one of another, as no previous religion 
had ever attempted to do. It broke down all the 
walls of division that had hitherto separated indivi- 
duals, families, and nations from each other; it 
' cast aside and utterly repudiated all the prejudices 
of rank and caste, of race and custom,and bade men, 
as simply men, recognise each other as brethren.” 
What a mockery these words sound in relation to 
the action of our Colonies and of the U.S. A. towards 
coloured peoples ! 


There is, inceed, one argument, and one argument 
alone, so far aS we can see, which would justify white 
men in excluding coloured races from sharing in the 
cevelopment-of our Colonies. It is the argument 
that living side by side in common work and daily 
life is not advantageous for either the white or the 
coloured races. It is stated that the children of 
mixed marriages are of a lower character than either 
of the parents. In the case of Eurasians this seems 
unfortunately to be true. But if this is so serious 
and undvoidable an evilas to prevent our admitting 
Hindoos to settle in South Africa, it ought also to 
require for the sake of India that all Huropeans should 
. leave that country as soon as possible. We are by no 
means in fayour uf the immediate abandonment of 
, India by England. If Hurasians are so degraded a 
type it ought to be possible by law, and yet more by 
public sentiment, to make unions between whites 
and Hindoos far less general than they are. In the 
ease of mixed marriages with Japanese and Chinese 
it does not seem to be so clearly proved that the 
results entailed upon the children are so deplorable, 
If they were, and if it were absolutely impossible to 
prevent such unions becoming ever more common, 
the exclusionists would have something to say for 
themselves on Christian principles. Nothing but 
clear proof that white and coloured races cannot 
occupy the same country without reciprocal deteri- 
oration would justify us in trying to confine our 
Colonies to white men alone. This is not proved at 
present. Itis to be earnestly hoped that it cannot 
_-be proved. If it were, it would mean that the 

white and yellow races must be constantly fighting 
for the exelusive possession of the earth, instead of 
mrorking side by side in free healthy competition. 
We find it dificult to believe that the laws of God 
make fighting imperative and association impossible. 
[The italics are ours. ] 


To this we have only to add that even 
if it were clearly proved “that white and 
coloured races cannot occupy the same 
country without reciprocal deterioration,” 
it is the European races that must first 
leave all countries outside Hurope. For 
they are the interlopers and the coloured 
races are or were the original inhabitants. 
In America and Australia the coloured races 
have been. almost exterminated by the 
“whites. In Africa this process has not been 
feasible. Africa never was, nor isa white man’s 
country. Hindus or Chinese may be excluded 
from South Africa, but the Kaflirs, Zulus, Hot- 
tentots, &c., are and will remain there. The 





- alone is a brother who can thrasiycu. 


affair is merely one of bruteforce and: selfish-. 
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ness; the ethics of Christianity or of eny other 
religion are entirely out of place hare. Other- 
wise why should the Japanese who attacked the 
white mob in Vancouver receive compensa- 
tion, and the Hindus who did ncz even join 
the Chinese and Japanese strikers be only 
beaten and driven from their ho.sss? Prac- 
tically human brotherhood stil: m2ans, he 
Per- 
haps itis best so. For the adm:s3icn of the 
weak to brotherhood would rest cia very 
precarious foundation. But then the ess some 
people held “Hague Oonferences,’ &c., the 
better it would-be for their honest~. 


Class representation. 


Olass conflicts and class prejudizese are cp- 
posed to the highest welfare of the State. 
Professor Henry Jones has some wise a:d 
striking words on the deep-seatec de_usion 


“that when every class presses for its own claims, 
justice will arrive to all as a result of srei> collision. 
It is not true. The just equipoise of zights nerer 
comes in this way. Mere class legislation is never 
right, ... What will arrive by such mecshcds is care 
for the strong and neglect of the weak, ste conversion 
of the state into a warring arena, anc he wtimete 
triumph of the strong. It is not the strife o° interesis 
that maintains the equipoise of the stas= cx the eity, 
but its just men.” 


Mr. Keir Hardie at Lucknucw. 


The Indian Daily Telegraph, the Arglo-Mu- 
salman daily paper of Lucknow, wr tes :— 


Our representative gathered that Mr. Hardie mo- 
tored down to the village of Chobayncre thirteen 
miles from the city, where his visit to the Iceal school 
convinced him thatthe Government dao2s not give 
sufficient encouragement to primary educition. He 
saw the ryots in their own dwellings and ~aesurprised 
to find that the majority of them had tardly means 
enough for even one full meal a day. 


“Did your visit to Calcutta agreeab. in press you 
with the Bengali? Do you, for instauc+, egree with 
the charga of effeminacy brought aga nss him by 
Steevens and other writers ?” 


“Decidedly not. I think masculinity would_have 
been a better description. I consider tic. Bengali is 
aman suffering from too much patience. New that he 
is showing impatience, he is getting into ircuble.” 

Mr. Hardie then turned to his intervieve.. “ What 
is the opinion of the people of these proviaces regard- 
ing the Bengali?” 

“T cannot say, but I do not think the? zdmire kis 
type. You are passing-through a provinee which is 
on the brink of famine—it is a very severzs test—and 
yet you will find no disaffection.” 

Mr. Hardie’s eyes twinkled. “I know & I were one 
of them I should be disaffected.” : 


Kshatriya loyalty. 


The mighty Kshatriyas of Aryavarta (called 
in vulgar parlance the United Frovinces of 
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agra and Oudh), the descendants of the far- 
fumed aucient warriors of India, have declared 
their adiesion and loyalty to the rule of the 
=ritish officials in India. We do hope the 
=ritish and Native Army in India will now 
be ‘lisbanded, and Lord Kitchener will find 
safficient occupation in looking babies in his 
v.fe’s eyes. 
Despotism good and bad. 


John Stuart Mill says :— 


“f good despotism is an altogether false ideal, 
~rhich practically (except as a@ means to some tem- 
porary purpose) becomes the most senseless and dan- 
serous of chimeras. LHvil for evil, a good despotism, 
na country at all advanced in civilization, is more 
Noxious than a bad one ; for it is far more relaxing 
and snervating to the thoughts, feelings, and energies 
of the people. The despotism of Augustus prepared 
sne Romans for Tiberias. If the whole tone of their 
sharacter had not first been prostrated by nearly two 
zenerations of that mild slavery, they would probably 
aave had spirit enough left to rebel against the more 
odicus one.” 

So a benevolent despotism, such as our Gov- 
ernmeut professes to be, is 4 contradiction in 
terms, unless it decides, gradually at any rate, 
to abdicate in favour of popular constitutional 
government. But if it is not to give place to 
popular constitutionalism, it is best for us that 
it should go on in its mad career of repression 
and exasperation, thus opening the eyes, of 
taé people to its real character and rousing 

tiem from dreams of a perpetual lotus-eating 
Savery. 


The Calcutta riots. 


The sndian public of Oalcutta speaking 
from bitter personal knowledge and experi- 
ence assert that the recent riots in the 
novthern part of that city were due to the 
Aigh-handedness of the police, nay,—that 
they were preconcerted in order to serve 
various purpose; e. g., to furnish an excuse for 
stepping swadeshi- boycott meetings (which 
had never been disorderly), to create grounds 
for passing an act against “seditious” meet- 
ings, to divert the attention of the boycotters 
and picketters so that the big puja sales of 
foreign goods might not be affected, and to 
dunish swadeshi shopkeepers .by having their 
goods plundered and heads broken. A hur- 
ried official inquiry within closed doors can- 
no~ rebut these serious charges. Nor is the 
related Jater official enquiry likely to satisfy 
the public. People have not sufficient faith 
in officials to come forward in large numbers to 
give evidence, particularly as the first enquiry 
Fas been a fiasco. The non-official enquiry 
kas established beyond doubt the fact of the 
complicity of the police in the riots. In any 
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case, it is an undisputed fact that for several 
days a section of northern Calcutta was given 
up to ruffians to assault and plunder whomso- 
ever they liked. Very respectable and trust- 
worthy men have asserted that they have 
personally seen policemen taking part in 
the general assawlt and plunder. ‘The police 
defence is that the ruffians disguised them- 
selves as policemen! Did the police lend 
them their uniforms or did the hooligans rob 
the police of their clothes, or do Calcutta 
ruffiaus keep suits of police clothes as. part 
of the paraphernalia of their profession? 
We wish the police had displayed a little 
more ingenuity in fabricating a. defence. 
This, however, is clear that Government with 
all its reserve police and its soldiers in 
Fort William cannot or will not protect the 
Indian public even in the eapital of the em- 
pire in certain emergencies. This is to us a 
rude reminder that the task of self-defence 
cannot without disaster be delegated by any 
community or individual to another. Young 
and old, therefore, should everywhere prac- ; 
tise the art of individual and organised self- 
defence with whatever weapons they have 
or can procure. Andin view of the proved 
inability (in Wast Bengal and Calcutta) of 
Government to protect people in emer- 
gencies, the Arms Act should certainly be 
repealed. 


One thing has struck us as rather curious. ° 
The Barabazar shops are the richest in the 
Indian quarter of Calcutta. If the looting 
was simply the work of ruffians, if there was 
no predevised method in their nefarious work, 


why was not Barabazar looted? It seems 


strange that the ruffians did not extend their: 

operations to that part of the Indian City 
where the largest shops dealing in foreign 
cloth are situated. What reasons or motives 
had they in not plundering or interfering with 
the sales of these shops ? 


Famine. 


Famines are directly caused by drought, and 
to a lesser extent by floods. In the human 
body, there is very often a proved connection 
discernible between moral and spiritual, and 
physical condition. But no causal connection 
has yet been established between human un- 
righteousness and such a natural phenomenon , 
as drought, though we do not deny the possi- ~ 
bility of such a connection. A causal con- 
nection has been established between drought | 
and the denudation of forest areas, which 
latter is the work of human hands. Beyond | 
this a scientific thinker will not go, though 
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the popular belief in India connects drought 
With unrighteousness on the part of both 
rulers and the ruled. 

But though rainfall is at present beyond 
human control, much can be done by canal 
and well irrigation to counteract the effects 
of drought. Some work in this direction has 
been done by Government, but very much 
more could have been done and can still be 
done. Droughts are not peculiar to India, 
but frequent and devastating famines are. 
But Government is blind or pretends to be 
blind to its own faults;as none are so blind 
as those who willnot see. The Gold Standard 
Reserve fund formed out of the profits of the 
coinage of rupees now amounts to 16 millions 
sterling or 24 crores of rupees. This amount 
has come entirely from the pockets of the 
people by means of the coinage of the dishonest 
rupee, which is intriusically worth about nine 
annas, and should be devoted entirely to the 
improvement of their condition, Irrigation, 
sanitation and education are their special 
_ needs at present. 

The land revenue should be permanently 
settled throughout India, as was at one time 
promised by Government, so that people may 
devote all their energy and capital to the 
improvement of their land in the full belief 
that the fruits of their labour will not be 
snatched away from them. 

Improved methods of agriculture should be 
introduced. In order to make this possible, 
people should be roused from their apathy, 
fatalism, and lethargy, by universal free educa- 
tion, which will also enable them to acquire 
information on agricultural subjects. Without 
this indispensable means of amelioration, the 
agricultural departments and colleges and pub- 
lications of Government do good almost en- 
tirely -to highly paid Huropean officials, thus 
serving aS fresh channels for draining away 
India’s’ wealth. In fact, whatever scheme 
for India’s good Government propounds is 
sure in the first place to benefit Englishmen, 
as the very first idea is to employ highly 
paid white men ;—the benefit to India being 
oftener than not a doubtful entity. 

The export of grain should be regulated. 
We are not rich enough to compete on equal 
terms with Huropean countries in the purchase 
of grain. So what we consider famine rates, 
_ Kurope considers cheap. And our railways 

professedly constructed for the prevention of 
famine, help in the perpetuation of famine 
prices by facilitating the export of grain. 

If we can revive our industries we can keep 
our wealth in our own hands, nay, we can even, 
later on, bring wealth into India from foreign 





lands. if we be richer than now. -ve can keer 
our own grain in the country. “Le swadeshi- 
boycott movement is calculatec tc achieve 


this object. 


A revival of our industries will also serve 
to divert a large number of weevers, black- 
smiths, d&c., from entire dependeace on land. 


Not that we admit that the Indien Hmpire 
is overpopulated, or that it cannot maintain 
a much larger number of people br agricul- 
ture alone. The birth rate for Injia is 75 pez 
1,000 less than the average birth rate of al 
Murope; and the death rate is much higher 
than in western lands. The Indian Mmpire 
contains only 170 persons to the square mile. 
Tingland contains 550 persons per square mile. 
In the Indian Empire 450,000 sjuare miles 
of culturable land areat persent uncultivated. 
No doubt here as in all other covnutries some 
tracts are congested. The remedy is free 
emigration to more thinly populaved areas 
by education and fair inducements. Hven 
by ordinary methods of agriculture India can 
support a much larger populat on than she 
does now, if the land revenue be permanently 
settled, if the export of grain  .e regulated, 
and if people are induced to migrace from con- 
gested areas to thinly populated tracts by 
promises of permanent tenures. Bat Indian 
agriculture is universally admitted to be cap- 
able of an indefinite degree of intansification. 
Therefore by improved methods of agriculture, 
our land can support a@ very much larger 
population than now. 


The improvement of villeges. 


In the Bengal census Report for 1901 we 
find that 

“ In the province as 2 whole, out of e~ery 100 persons 
95 live in villages and only 5 in towns, Eengal is ¢ 
distinctly agricultural country, and maay even of the 
so-called towns are merely overgrown villeges.” 

For this reason the moral ard material 
progress of Bengal practically means the 
progress of the villages. But owing tc 
various causes this fact ig beizg more and 
more lost sight of. Mr. Hemendra Prasad 
Ghose’s paper on “Decay of villages in 
Bengal” in the July Caleutte Keview is 
therefore deserving of serious attention. Mr. 
Ghose is rightly of opinion that our villages 
suffer because of bad drainage, bud venti- 
lation, bad -surroundings, bad water and 
bad food. The problem of village improve- 
ment is, therefore, of great magnitude and 
complexity. But it is not insoluble. The 
existence of the Bengalis as a psople depends 
on its solution. The article goes into -mportant 
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ead interesting details and Suggests remedies. 
As Mr. Hemendra Prasad Ghose is a well- 
ircormed gentleman possessed of independent 
reans, may we suggest that for sometime to 
eme ke should devote himself mainly to 
the education of public opinion on this prob- 
lem with a view to its ultimate solution? 
Ye think his paper should be translated into 
the vernacular and large numbers of the 
original as well as the translation should 
b2 circulated among the literate population 
o° the province. The district and village 
ascciations of the province should take up this 
q-cestion in right earnest. Village sanitation 
a-d improvement should be attended to seri- 
o-sly-in other provinces of India, too. 


How to kill sedition. 


Government is about to pass a bill to 
* prevent “ seditious ” meetings of more than 20 
p2rsons in public or private places. 
psse 20 orless than 20 “ seditionists” may 
cipregate without danger to British rule. 
Ti so, we suppose that will be the fashion- 
a-le number for “seditious” meetings after 
the Ist of November, 1907. India is a land 
o° joint families, which sometimes consists 
o- mores than 20 persons. There are very 
few educated families where politics are not 
discussed. As Englishmen discuss politics in- 
tovmally in their messes and clubs, we some- 
times do so in our dinner or supper parties on 
festive or mournful occasions. By violating 
the sanctity of the home and private life, the 
prlice will kindle a fire which all the waters 
o: the Indian ocean will not be able to ex- 
tinguish,. 

Our reverend juniors of even 8 and9 years 
o- age do often talk of independence and 
things too terrible to entrust to public print. 
As many of us have familes large enough to 
d=light Theodore Roosevelt, should we or 
should we not gag the mouths of our juvenile 
rebels? Ifalarge crowd assemble to listen 
toa “seditious” gramophone record, who will 
b= punished? The maker of the gramophone, 
the taker of the record, the man whose 
vzice is reproduced, the man who operates 
the machine, or the machine itself? If the 
g-amophone with its records be sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment, will it be told off to 
eiliven the jail with screeching and twanging 
reproductions, or what other work will be 
g.ven to it? 

But speaking seriously, it is a mad enter- 
piise that Government has set its hands to. 
zatriotism has never yet been suppressed in 
ay country. It will not be suppressed in 


‘ 
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India. Government through its police will 
succeed only in exasperating the people. 
Policemen will insist upon invading private 
dwellings, with consequences which may be 
imagined. 

What the bureaucrats call sedition we call 
patriotism, though at times it may be mis- 
directed patriotism. Therefore it cannot be 
killed. 

Ka ipsitérthasthiranischayam manah 

Payascha nimndbhimukham pratipayet ? 
“Who can reverse the current of downward 
flowing water or of the mind resolved upon 
attaining its object?” Stop meetings if you 
please. But patriots will make their message 
heard. , 

If Government wishes to remove discontent 
from the minds of the masses, we can suggest 
three sure means: cheap food, increasing im- 
munity from plague, malaria and other epide- 
mics, and freedom from police blackmailing 
and oppression. These comprise the people’s 
politics. If British statesmanship be not equal 
to the task, popular discontent is sure to grow 
from more to more, and then our final advice 
must be what the old woman said to Mahmud 
Ghaznavi, “keep no more territory than you 
can govern well.” : 


The Nagpur Congress Squabbles. 


From the conflicting accounts published in 
the papers it is not easy to accurately appor- 
tion the blame for the congress squabbles at 
Nagpur. Whoever the persons may be who 
are to blame for the incapacity and rowdyism 
(lisplayed, the episode is the most lamentable 
in the history of the Oongress. We do hope 
all such persons will forget the past and set 
to work for the good of the country, to which 
they all owe allegiance. We do not think the 
ideals, principles and methods of the best men 
of the “extremist” and “ moderate” parties 
are such that their co-operation in furtherance 
of the Congress cause is impossible. 

Let not the members of any party think 
that they possess a monopoly of wisdom, pat- 
riotism, self-respect or courage. Nor need it 
be supposed that progress will necessarily 
move along the lines laid down by one party 
or the other. As in most mundane affairs, so 
in politics, too, there is such a thing as the 
parallelogram of forces. Progress may after 
all be along the diagonal. 


The Rammohun Roy Anniversary. 


Raja Rammobun Roy was the pioneer of 
Indian progress in modern times in all im- 
portant lines of activity except industrial 
revival. it was therefore quite proper that 
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the 74th auniversary of his death, should 
have been celebrated in various parts of India 
on the 27th of September last. In speaking 
of Raja Rammohun Roy the Rev. N. Macnicol 
once applied to him a sentence from Emerson 
and said that it was he “who cut the cable 
and gave you a chance at the dangers and 
the glories of blue water.’ Most of us now- 
a-days want political freedom. Rammohun 
Roy also wanted freedom, but he wanted to 
be free not only politically but in religious 
and social matters also. Mr. William Adam, 
a Baptist Missionary who was converted by 
the Raja to Unitarian opinions, bears the 
following testimony to the latter’s love of 
liberty :— 

He would be free or not be at all......Love of free- 
dom was perhaps the strongest passion of his soul,— 
freedom not of action merely, but of thought 
This tenacity of personal independence, this sensitive 
jealousy of the slightest approach to dn encroachment 
on his mental freedom was accompanied with a very 


_ hice perception of the equal rights of others, even of 
- those who differed most widely from him.” 


The prosperity-test in Bengal. 

In spite of the strenuous efforts of Govern- 
ment to check drinking, the Hxcise Revenue 
with tenacious perversity goes on mounting 
steadily year after year. In Bengal there 
was an increase of 74 lakhs in 1906-07. Gov- 
ernment is really helpless. The people are 
growing more and more prosperous, and there- 
fore they must go on drinking. It is the duty 
of Government to make the people happy. 
How can they be made happy except by open- 
ing aS many grog-shops as possible? The 
« Bengal Iixcise Report says :--- 

The Commissioner of Excise notices the difficulty 
often experienced by the licensees both in Caleutta 
and in the districts in obtaining sites for liquor shops, 
and suggests that sites and buildings should be’ ac- 
quired for such shops. - 


By a happy coincidence a campaign has been 
recently started in the London press against 
education in India. We, therefore, want to 
be first in the field with the suggestion ‘that 
all school and college buildings be converted 
into grog-shops. That will meet the demand 
for sites for liquor shops without extra ex- 
penditure, stop sedition, increase the revenue, 
prove to demonstration the growing prosperity 
~ of the people, and soothe the “ official con- 
* science,” which Mr. Morley was about to 
define before a recent Temperance Deputation 
in London. But we really thank the Com- 
missioner of Hixcise for the honesty of his 
complaint. We hope the drunkards will vote 
him a statue and the Bengal Government 
appoint him Archbishop of Frasergunge. 
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The Indian Art Exhibition. 


We have much pleasure to d°aw the azien- 
tion of our readers to the prcspectus of the 
Indian Art Exhibition printed in our acver- 
tisement pages. It is calculeted great. to 
futher the progress of Indian Art We ope 
all Indian artists will compete an:! make che 
Exhibition a success. 


‘*Dewali, or the Feast of Lemps.’’ 


Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore’s dicture of 
“ Dewali, or the Feast of Lamys” is an exqui- 
sitely suggestive production. It s an 2m- 
bodiment of purely Indian womanh:od. May 
we take it as a prophetic type of tle comizg 
womanhood of India, the inspiver o_ lumincus 
thoughts and illustrious deeds ? 


Mr. Tilak on Caste. 


We take the following sentence: from a 
recent pronouncement of Mr. 'Likk’s:— 

The idea of superior and inferior cistes is foreign 
to the Hindu religion. Gradation or casses is not 
supported by Vedic texts. Prevailing ide.s of social 
inequality are working immense evil. Capi al is mace 
out of ideas of inequality and class is s2tag inst clcss, 
Such disintegration of society if unchecked will ia- 
volve us in ufter ruin. 

Mr. Tilak may not go so faras She 3rahmos 
and other social reformers, h's reesons for 
condemning the caste spirit mar be liffereat 
from theirs, but this declaration-of lis views 
should be welcome to all lovers cf sccial jus- 
tice and political progress. 


The Purulia Leper As¥ylun. 


Purulia is one of the principel tewns ix 
Chota Nagpore. There. is a Leper Asylum 
there, of which the Rev. F. Hahr is in sharge. 
On the occasion of the presentation of a 
Kaiser-i-Hind Medal to Mr. Hahn H. H. ths 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal tius described 


, the origin of the Asylum :— 


“The origin of the Purulia Asylum was a ver7 
pathetic incident. Mr. Hoffmann's l.tsle girl, who 
had been on those kindly and intimate terms -vith the 
Indian Christians and the people gensrall~ which 
children so easily maintain, was sent hore to ier own 
country. When there, she was attacked by a clisease 
which on examination proved to be -epro y, anc 
there seemed to be no reasonable dotbt taat she 
contracted it through contact with lepers in ?urulia. 
This moved the heart of her father towerds the poor 
stricken people with whom he had thes by Eis own 
child's affection, acquired a sad sympathy, snd the 
Purulia Leper Asylum was started in conse-jnence. 
On Mr. Hoffmann’s death, My. Hahn suce2eder to the 
charge of the Asylum. The Purulia Leper Astlum is 
a village—not prison. I have visited is mora than 
once while Mr. Hahn was in charge of it, and? have 
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been siruck with the wonderful cleanliness of the 
placs, wish ic: attractive surroundings, with all the 
efforts that have been made to ameliorate the lot of 
the :affering people confined in it, with the deep 
sympacshy ani kindness shown by Mr. Hahn towards 
thes: pe3ple and with their cordial response. I have 
now doth in zhe Central Provinces and in Bengal had 
a vey extensive experience of Leper Asylums, and I 
am sare that ~here is no agency that can be entrusted 
wit: shaecarve of lepers at all to compare with the 
agercy ef the Christian missionaries who voluntarily 
give themsel~es to this work.” 

ihe praise bestowed on Christian mission- 
ar.23 i2 this connection is fully deserved. As 
far aus we know, the only Leper Asylum found- 
ed and meintained by Indians is the Rajkumari 
Lever Asylum at Baidyanath-Deoghar. It 
wis estad:ished mainly through the efforts 
of Eadu Jogindranath Bose, B. A., the prin- 
ci-al donor being the late Dr. Mahendra Lal 
SIrcar. 


‘‘ Rama threatening the Ocean-god.”’ 


It is reluted in the Ramayana that when 
Fivana had carried off Sita, the wife of Rama, 
tc the island of Lanka, the latter encamped 
o- the sea-shore with his army and implored 
t: e Ccean-god to give him a passage across 
the waters. The Ocean-god paying no heed to 
Ls prayers, Rama grew angry and, standing 
full ia the light of the flame-coloured morning 
sin, threatened to shoot at him a weapon 
ealled tae Brahméstra, which would dry up 
sue ~vaters and destroy all marine creatures. 
whereudon the god appeared, bedecked with 
sll the jewellery for which he is famous, 
sud accompanied by the river-deities Ganga 
.aanges), Sindhu (Indus), &c., and told Rama 
‘ow he might cross the Ocean, and thus 
propitiated him. (See cantos 21, 22, Yuddha- 
Eanda), This is the subject of Ravi Varma’s 
picture reproduced inthis number. It would 
aimost seem as if the story were an allego- 
~igal representation of the truth that Nature 
“S$ @ goou servant only when she is forced to 
zive up her secrets; else she is a tyrant. 


Sanitation our own Concern. 


Itis time we called the attention of our 
countrymen to the question of sanitation, as 
tocir swn concern. We wer, of course, like 
otlers, glad tosee this question touched upon 
zy the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale in his last budget 
speeck, as one of the claims of the country 
upon its Government. Nevertheless, we 
must enter our frank protest against the 
feasibi:ity or desirability of expecting from 
ths Government everything that we need. 
it is ky feeling our own responsibility for our 
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own needs, the trust laid upon ourselves for 
the work of our own country, that we shall 
crow as a people, to a manly stature. 


Let us recognise the fact then, that we 
have failed up to the present either to solve 
the problem of sanitation itself, with the social 
problems that lie behind it, or to bring into 
being a central bureau, such as we call Govern- 
ments, with the power and the will to solve 
it for us. Our indigenous systems did well 
enough, perhaps, in the days when the Indian 
population was well scattered over rural 
areas, a day when the wild lands were accli- 
vitous to every village, and when high-caste 
men and women with their own hands cleans- 
ecl threshold and street. But that day has 
gone, for the present, and another, bringing 
with it new problems, has dawned. We are 
now congested in cities. Our women have 
become accustomed to seclusion. They may 
leave the house early for the river-bath, but 
no high-caste woman, born in a city, will with 
her own hands, wash and brush the space be- 
fore her door. She rarely sees it, infact. Con- 
sequently, the space within our houses, or at 
least within such parts as are ruled by women, 
are marvels of cleanliness: and our streets 
and lanes, on the other hand, are often the 
reverse. Again, our villages and country- 
towns are often so neglectedin this respect 
that on the outbreak of epidemic, the first 
thought of the people is necessarily to bring 
the sanitation up to a proper level. Ought we 
to have waited for disease to remind us of 
this necessity ? 


No. The cleansing of our own streets and’ 
towns is our own concern, and the sooner we 
realise this, the better for ourselves. It could 
not be done by others for us. For in the last 
resort, we are not children, but mature bu- 
man beings, with men’s power to suffer and 
to enjoy, to love and to lose. 


The anxious care of the householder for 
cleanliness must embrace, not only the 
eating place, but also his reception rooms; 
not only the floor, but also the walls; not only 
what is seen, but also, and far more particu- 
larly and profoundly, the hidden and disagree- 
able offices. But it must go much further. 
The street must be kept as clean as the court- 
yard, the side lane and the gutter as clean 
as the broad road--and we must be prepared 
to go the length of feeling that ourselves and 
our own energies shall pay the forfeit. The old 
ideals of purity and repose were good in that 
life and place wherein they grew up. But to 
meet the new needs, it may be necessary to 
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change the ideal. Instead of the ‘don't tou- 
chism’ of his fathers, the Brahman of to-day 
may well strive for a dynamic purity. ‘ Ra- 
ther be I myself the scavenger, than live in 
the midst of putridity.? Better with one’s 
own hands to remove filth, than to submit 
ao and one’s family to the presence of 
th. 

The cleansing of land and water that have 
been defiled, is as essential an act of worship 
as the choosing of clean land and clean water 
for the building of the new home. 

It is essential that all the intelligence of 
our people should be concentrated on all the 
problems of their own country. And of these, 
there is none more important, or more our 
own, than that of the cleansing of the place, 
the purity of air and water, the sanitation of 
the town and the province, and the questions 
by whom and by what methods these things 
are to be brought about. 


Genesis of Krishna-worship. 


In our July number Sister Nivedita raised 
the question of the origin of Krishna-worship 
and of its connection with Mathura. The 
following extract will show how the problem 
has been approached most recently by Huro- 
pean Orientalists :-- 

Atthe Royal Asiatic Society, June 18, My. Ken- 
nedy read a paper on ‘The child Krishna, Christianity, 
and the Gujars.’ The question of the supposed influ- 
ence of Christianity upon the early development of 
Hinduism has been recently revived by Dr. Grierson. 
* *  * Mr, Kennedy pointed out that the direct 
communication between Alexandria and India was 
severed in 211 A, D., when Christianity was not yet 


wa religio liceta, and thatthe few Christian colonies 


on the sea-board of the Deccan consisted chiefly of 
foreigners, and were small and insignificant. It was 


. impossible that either Alexandria or the Persian 


Christians of the Deccan should have exercised any 
considerable influence upon the popular religion of 
Northern India. He considered that if Christian 
influences really affected Northern India, they must 
have proceeded from the numerous Christian com- 
munities which existed in Bactria, &c., from the third 
century. 

Mr. Kennedy proceeded to show that the funda- 
mental idea of the child Krishna as well as many of 
the legends of his nativity might be traced to this 
source. He contended that the ancient Krishna of 
Dwaraka was the Dionysos of the Greek historians, 
whose worship was confined in the time of Alexander 
the Great to the Kabul mountains and the Indus valley. 


-The cult of Vishnu as the Supreme Deity was probably 


developed by the second century A. D.; but the Krish- 
na of Dwarka, the Krishna of the epics, was not iden- 
tified with Vishnu before the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. On the other hand, the cult of the child Krishna 
eannot be traced further back than the end of the 5th 
eentury or the beginning of the 6th [A. D.]; and it 
arose in Mathura, a Buddhist city, which had pre- 


viously no connexion with Krishna. The youthfcl 
Krishna borrowed certain names and z2ats from tha 


‘elder Krishna and from his Buddhist surroundings; 


but he was really suggested by “he reliz.ous practices 
of certain pastoral nomads who had « tincture cf 
Christianity. These nomads were tc be identified 
with the Gujars, who founded powerfu! states in tha 
N.-W. Punjab and in S.-W. Rajputana in the t64 


~eentury. 


' The constant and variable elements of 


British policy in Indias. 


Indian Mussalmans rejoice at the Britisk 
proressions of patronage and friendship for 
them and Hindus of a certain type have begun 
in consequence to feel depressed e=d complain 
of the partiality of Government. We do not 
see any reason for anybody eithez to exult or 
feel dejected. For one thing, ccmmunities, 
like nations, “by themselves are made.” It 
is not in the power of any government, least 
of aJl an alien government, to mak: any com- 
mutity really strong and great; an: if it were 
in the power of an alien goverment, it would 
not, from selfish motives, use that power. As 
for the hostility of Government, w= musi bear 
in mind the adage, “he who wres: 2s with us 
strengthens us.” The one constaut element 
of British policy, arising out of the ‘nstinct of 
self-preservation, is the rule that ii all walks 
of life, British domination must be maintained 
at any cost and by any available means, Bri- 
tons cannot profess to be the friends of any 
particular Indian community consistently for 
any length of time. The profession (never quite 
so honestly frank as that of Sir B. Fuller) will 
last long enough to serve the purposes of the 
divide etimpera policy. Thenanew favourite 
will come in for caresses. We must beware 
of these caresses. Frowns tend to develop 
manhood and honorable conduct; caresses 
servility and effeminacy. 

That British policy is inconsistent and 
variable is not a surmise of ours. IJ: rests on 
the high authority of Lord Salisbcry. In a 
minute written by him on April 22, 1875, he 
SBYS s— 

“The other and more serious difficulty is that we 
have not the power to give permanent forze to a new 
policy. Can we enact that our successcrs shall do 
exactly that which we are not doing-~{fc>bear from 
altering their predecessor’s work? Sir Louis Mallet 
notes along series of inconsistencies in tke course of 
the Indian Government. Have we any grounds for 
thinking they will cease? They are xot merely 
subjecis of reproach; they are a warring of the 
fashion after which our Indian Governmen’ is made. 
By the law of its existence it must bes sovernment 
of incessant change. It is the despotism of a Line of 
kings whose reigns are limited by climatic causes to 
five years. Whatever power exists in =ngland is 
dividec between a council of which the elements are 
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flastuating,anda political officer whose average exist- 
eice amounts to about thirty months. It would be 
axsurd to expect from this arrangement a persistent 
and systematic policy, if the policy is to depend on the 
¥ill of tae Government. We might indeed commence 
anew policy with some confidence, if the state of 
opinion nthe service and among Anglo-Indians here 
was such as to give assurance that it would be sus- 
tained ;. but of that security there is no appearance. 
Any shazp change of measures would not be a natural 
E€evelopuent. It would be “ Octroye" by the present 
Gaverncient, and would be at the mercy of any suc- 
ceeding Government to set aside; and another link 
sould ta added tothe chain of inconsistencies that 
sould present themselves to future criticism,’’— Notes 
ont indiin Land Revente. 


The Press Prosecutions. 


Mr. O. Lushington, who had served the Hast 
India Company for 27 years, was asked as a 
witness before the Parliamentary Committee, 
on 8th March, 1832 :— 


“988. Is it your opinion that the encouragement 
of native journals might be made the means of con- 
~veying iniormation highly beneficial to the natives 
of India? Unquestionably; but I would exercise 
a very close supervision over them, for fear they should 
oe the means of doing mischief to the native army; 
in fact. the native army is the only body which is to be 
sonsid2red now-a-days with regurd to the press. I 


think the press may continue just as freeand just as 


licentious as Indian politicians may desire, so long as 
the ifection does not spread to the native arnvy. 
Whilst we have the native army stauuch, if does not 
much .signify what newspaper squabbles take place at 
tke presidencies. *** Jtis mentioned by Sir John 
Maleclm, in his History of India (1826), that for 35 
years 2 most active circulation of inflammatory papers 
in the shape of letters, proclamations and prophecies, 
has been made to the native troops, causing a deep 
impression, but owing to the difficulty in multiplying 
copies, the emissaries of sedition did not do much 
harm. Surely they should be debarred the facilities 
of a press, under the very eye of Government, In aid 
of their designs! Ifthe native army be once tainted 
t18 empire which we have taken so many years to 
ecnsclidate may be lost tous in one day; ” * * 


* 965. Does it not appear to you that there should 
te sone uniform system adopted with regard to it, 
[eensorship of the press] throughout all the presi- 
dencies generally? Yes; I would remove the cen- 
scrskip, because it is hateful to everybody ; the very 
name disgusts people ; in fact, we have gone through 
the crdeal, and as I said before, as long as the native 
crmy is not affected, it does not signify.” [The 
italics are ours. | 


Mr. James Sutherland, who had been occu- 
. piec during his residence in Calcutta chiefly 
in eonnexion with the press, appeared as a 
witaess before the Parliamentary Committee 
on the 16th March, 1832. He was asked :— 
“1148. During your connection with the periodical 
press have you known any instance in which writings 


have been charged as having a tendency to promote 
sedision or revolt among the native troops? Iam not 
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aware of any instance of the kind.” [The italics 
are ours]. 

These extracts clearly show that restric- 
tions on the liberty of the press in India have 
always been meant chiefly to prevent disaffec- 
tion among sepoys. Thatis why some Panjab 
journalists and printers have had ferocious 
sentences pronounced on them. Let us now 
see whether at present there is any reasonable 
excuse for such restrictions. According to 
the new edition of the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India (1907), on the eve of the sepoy 
mutiny there were 311,038 native troops 
and only 39,500 British troops. The strength 
of the native artillery was 11,526 and that of 
the British artillery 6,769. The total number 
of regular British and Indian troops in 1903 
was 74,170 and 157,941 respectively, with no 
native artillery worth speaking of. Mr. 
Arnold Lupton, M. P., ina paper on “ India 
and Discontent ” published in “‘ India” (July 
26, 1907) mentions the following as one of the 
factors which would enable the British to_ 


‘4, The improvement in rifles and cannon, making 


it impossible for any man not similarly armed to 


withstand our troops, whereas fifty years ago the 
native armourers conld produce weapons equal to 
ours. Now the only effective weapons are in our hands. 
Twenty thousand British troops would now be as 
effective against the natives as sixty thousand fifty 
years ago,” 

The other strategic advantages mentioned 
by Mr. Lupton are railways, high speed steam- 
ships and the Suez canal. 

Such being the case, sepoys must be mad 
to mutiny now. So, at present press prosecu- 


| 
hold India with a much reduced force :-- - 


bo 


tions and sedition trials are only modern ins-, 


tances of the old saw, “conscience makes — 
cowards of us ali.” 2 


Brahman and Kshatriya. 


For many centuries we have gone on con- 
stantly Brahmanising our society. Foritisa 
fact that cannot be denied that as things are 
the lowest pariah hanging to the skirts of 
the Hindu society isin asense as much the 
disciple of the Brahman ideal as any priest 
himself. Not all Hindus, perhaps, may claim 
to share the rank of the Brahman, but all 
alike may certainly claim to share his inten- 
tions. There appears, however, to be a con- 
census of opinion amongst us that the time. 
has now come to exercise the other power 
of our organisation, and rouse to its full 
energy amongst us the heroic ideal, which 
must not be confounded with militarism. In 
proportion as we have all Brahmanised, that 
is to say, chosen or wished to choose the 
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life of calm thought, in the past, so,in the 
immediate future, it is essential that we 
should all Kshattriya-ise, that is to say, be- 
come menof courageous and energetic action. 
This is the cry of the age to us. Its recog- 
nition is a prime necessity for cach life 
amongst us that would be active and straight 
and open and strong. 


Thus all things take on new aspects. San- 
nyads is sought no Jonger in the mountain 
cave, but on the fleld of battle, before the 
gates may be of some doomed city: or in 
the plague-stricken city, fighting Death with- 
in the dark and squalid dwellings of the poor. 
Sacrifice seems greater than prayer. The 
joy of death intoxicates the hero. This is 
indeed the strength Of the hero, that when 
he has suffered, he asks only, in reward, a 
greater suffering. And indeed we may ask 
whether all strength is not this;-no longer 
to fear pain, but rather to embrace it? In 
love, is it pleasure we ask to share? Or is 

“At suffering ? Surely the pursuit of pleasure 
occupies only a trivial and superficial part of 
our manifold nature, and equally, the desire 
for communion in pain may be an overwhelm- 
ing thirst. When all fear is gone, when at 
the roar of the battle the flame of Joy is 
lighted in the eyes, when a man runs forward 
at the call of death, to become one with the 


Terror, not dreaming of shrinking, then and. 


then alone, have we achieved the worship of 
the heroic ideal. 
we become worthy to be the offspring of that 
great Primal Force, that Adya Sakti, whence 
we come, 8 qasz 
-& 
The spirit in War. 

It is the recognised and admitted’ conclu- 
sion in military tactics that the energy and 
character of a people is the final fact to be 
reckoned with in questions of military and 
political expansion. Thisis the factor, and 
the one factor be it noted, potent to stay the 
advance of hostile armies. Forno army will 
advance, leaving a nation in its rear which is 
likely to take adverse action on the situation. 
The energy and character of a people, this is 
the supreme question, even for the military 
officer. 


We have reasons to believe that the great 
“problem of army administration in India, of 
which military authorities are aware, is what 
may be called the disappearance of the native 
army. Ifseems that they have great diffi- 
culty in recruiting. There are no doubt 
material reasons why this is so. But we 
cannot help seeing how even here it is the 


Then and then alone have ° 


‘Spirituality is there. 
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spiritual that dominates. Even ol liers, eve1 
mercenaries, must be called by cx idza, muss 
feel the promptings of the heroic id3za. Ther 
must be free to give, not a part, but the whole 
of themselves to that idea. When this is sc, 
new races constantly become miil.tarised. 
Man chooses his weapons in a n0nent are 
wields them with precision. Ifen do not 
want merely to obey. They cannat live ky 
mere obedience ;—that is mere s_ivary. They 
want to sacrifice. Butin India chey cannct 
have the right ! 


Rifles given to British and Native 
troops. " 


Our statement in- the last Czne aumber 
(p. 518) that the sepoy “is not 2 usted with 
the same rifle as his Huropeat comrade,” 


~ was challenged insome quarters, -hcugh pru- 


dently enough not in writing ‘To 3u2h critics 
we present the extract from hi-. Lupton’s 
paper quoted in another note, as also the fol- 
lowing extracts from the new ec :sicn of the 
Imverial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV: 

The re-armament of the British Infaatrr with the 
Lee-Metford rifle was completed in 1899 tle cavalrr 
haying been armed with the Lee-E-feld carbine 
in 1897. In 1900-1 the °803 magazine ritie was intro- 
duced for the native army, and the re-armament of 
the regular troops was completed in 1992-3." 

“The native infantry are armed with tLe Lee-En- 
field rifie,and the cavalry with this role and witk 
swords and lances.” 





The value of nationality fo> rich 
and poor. 


We often feel that nationalitr :s often 
more important for the sake of the rizh than 
for the poor. From the poor it shculd remove 
famine. To the rich it ought to banz great 
opportunities: something to toil and sacri- 
fice for—somethbing for which thes cen never 
do enough—something that calls fa. thousands 
where they can lay down units—something 
that enables them to feel their ovwm  2overty 
and smallness and futility. The wkole of 
Until we lave known 
ourselves poor and feeble, what have we 
known? How else can we recognise strergth? 


Law. 


We admit the honorable and prorament part 
that lawyers have played all over «ae world 
in the constitutional fight for freecom. But 
that does not prevent us from thi,tinz that 
law must cease to be almost the only free 
profession amongst us. Law unfc tunately 
almost always represents the explcitation of 
others. Itisa terrible thing that 2 erep of 
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law suits which bleeds a province to death, 
stould be hailed by some of her most pro- 
mizent 2itizens as for their good! It is a 
te-rible tring to come to towns where lawyers 
an= doctors form the bulk of the upper gentry. 
Vez hitherto theirs have been the only free 
professions. Therefore the people have chosen 
th=ir leaders from amongst them. 

It is amusing to see the measures by which 
tas Government, noting these facts, has tried 
to suppress or partially suppress the race. 
Thinking that law and medicine furnish lead- 
er=,it has tried to make law and medicine 
more difficult! This is very funny. Is it 
stprosel that thus the people will be made 
zc live without leaders, without voice, with- 
sat thicking organs! Alas, what disillusion- 
ment is before those who frame such schemes! 

It would be well indeed if we could boycott 
the law in our civil and social affairs. When we 
think what even asmall district contributes 
to the revenue yearly, in the form of legal 
suamps. we realise the need. In order to do 
taiis, we might form associations of persons 
pledged amongst themselves to settle mutual 
disputes by decision of the association. 
This being done, the common seal of the 
=ciety would be stamp sufficient amongst 
iz3 members, and a large element in our over- 
t=xaticcr would at once be eliminated. For- 
tunately, great changes like this are brought 
<j rout step by step. Nothing is more import- 
cant to India than this elimination of English 
lew as @ necessity between Indian and Indian. 
=ut along with it must go the exaltation of 
business, industry, commerce. We cannot 
afford zo be ashamed of soiling our hands. ‘To 
a far greater extent than is commonly sup- 
josed, indeed, we are not ashamed. Jn- 
zineering and mechanics are professions to 
which many and many a son of Brahmans and 
“shatiriyas Is proud to belong. The preju- 
Jice bas been healthy that has kept such from 


seing willing to sink into mere carpenters or 


potters, solong as these things indicated a 
want of education. When it becomes known, 
howerer, that a highly educated man can 
solve problems in pottery, in glass-making, 
in meshanics and in carpentry, thas no mere 
-workman could attempt, and when, moreover, 
it is seen what character and what substan- 
tial well-being is the result of such employ- 
ment of faculty, the prejudice will yield to 
anthusiasm.  Dirty-handed toil will seem 
the proudest badge of freedom and manhood, 
Toe effeminate ideal of shrinking back from 
jmpurity will give place to the manly ardour 
that grapples with every task. There is 
room in India for millions of fortunes to be 
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made in business, and in labour. JTiven a 
shop-assistant, by mastering thoroughly the 
standards necessary to his work, should rise 
to be aman of fortune. And the Intensity 
that is thrown thus into the daily task, chosen 
With an eye to the national well-being, but . 
carried to the heights of individual success, 
is none the less tapasya, and true tapasya, 
because it results in life instead of death. 


The Controversy on Indian Art. 


The following note from Mr. U. Ray reached 
us too late for publication in our last issue :-— 


“J do not feel called upon to write a formal reply 
to Mr. Ordhendra Coomar Gangopadhyay’s ‘ Rejoinder,’ 
but I thank him for having furnisbed me with an 
opportunity to vindicate Mr. Tagore. It gives me 
much pleasure to be able to say that those words - 
about the ‘absolute disregard of the forms of the 
material world,’ to which ] objected strongly, as 
showing both Indian Art and Mr. Tagore in a false 
light, do not occur in Myr., Tagore’s original paper in 
Bengali. 


“As to Mr. Gangopadhyay’s remarks generally, thes 
only subject about which he seeins to differ material- 
ly from me is the study of European Art. Mr. ~ 
Gangovadhyay would not have anything to do with it. 
At the same time he is good enough to admit that 
“Indian Art ean, with profit and impunity, borrow 
from her Western sister the mechanical skill—the 
mastery of draftsmanship.” And he concludes with 
the remark that “If the old Art of India is decrepit 
or out-of-date, we may invoke the advent of a new 
form of art, transformed like the serpent from its old 
eoat and bejewelled with rubies gathered from 
foreign shores.”’ After all this I see no reason why 
we should not shake hands and be friends. On my 
part, I want nothing better than this. Only, it does 
not seem very clear to me, how we are going to take 
advantage of foreign arts without studying them. “ 


“There is one thing in Mr. Gangopadhyay’s 
‘Rejoinder,’ which I have noted with mueh pain and 
surprise. He charges me with jokii g at the expense 
of sincere Hindus. I very much regret having said 
anything that could be looked atin this light. 1 ean 
assure Mr. Gangopadhyay that nothing was farther 
from my intention than to show disrespect towards 
any section of my countrymen. And if.Mr. Gangopa- 
dhyay will kindly point out the offensive passage, I 
shall be very glad to withdraw and apologise for it. . 


“T am also charged with trying to ‘ pour scorn on 
the idea of nationality in art... I must confess myself 
unable to see the justice of such a charge. My idea 
of nationality may be different from other people's, 
and it may even be wrong. But suchas it is, I honestly 
try to follow it, and of this any fair-minded critic can 


satisfy himself from my paper. é 
*The student of European art can be quite as 


national as the student of Indian art. But conceding 
to its fullest extent the importance of nationality in 
art, J strongly object to making the former the sole 
factor in determining the scope of the latter. The 
artist’s primary concern is with his own feelings and 
ideals, and these quite as often as not may have no- 
thing to do with the subject of nationality, but still 
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may be fit for the noblest artistic expression. Besides, 
it is quite possible to conceive of an artist whose 
ideals differ from those of his nation. If such an 
artist were to play false to his own ideals in deference 
| to those of the nation, he would indeed have lost his 
birth-right and perhaps not got the proverbial ‘mess 
of pottage’' in return. 


[The Reader must have observed that we publish 
reviews Of books written in English and in a few only 
of the principal Vernaculars of India. The reason is 
not that we exclude the other Vernaculars or consider 
them unimportant, but that we have not been able to 
secure the help of competent reviewers who will do 
the work asalabcur oflove. It is to be regretted 
that it is not yet possible to place Indian journalism 
of the kind represented by this review on an entirely 
_grcommercial basis.— Editor, Modern Review. | 


~ 
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Report of the Fourteenth Madras Provincial Con- 
ference held at Tinnevelly, 1906. With an account 
of the Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition, the 
-Industrial Conference and the Social Conference. 


This is a well got-up Report. Many of the speeches 
are full of useful information. The four memorials to 
the Secretary of State for India are models of what 
such documents should be. 





__ Nelson's Indien Readers. First, second and third 

“books. We have not seen better English readers for 
Indian children. They are well bound, well printed 
and beautifully illustrated in colours. The lessons 
have been very carefully graduated and have particu- 
lar reference to the pictures. ‘The Hints for Teachers 
at the end are very valuable. 





A Primer of Malayalam Literature. 


Of the numerous vernaculars of India, Malayalam 
is one of the less widely spoken and less important ones 
in the extensiveness and richness. of their literature. 
Even among the Dravidian languages which form the 
mother-tongues of the people of South India, Malaya- 
jam is spoken by not more than 5°43 millions persons. 

a There is hardly any evidence on record which en- 
ables ns to shed light upon its history. The recent 
researches of scholars have sufficiently proved that 
Malayalam had no existence as a separate vernacular 
in the early times but has been the outcome of the 
combination of Sanskrit on- the one hand and the 
Dravidian Janguages, especially the T'amil, on the 
other. ‘The literature of the Malayalam language is 
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“Tndians to-day are divided into variots communitiar 
holding materially different views. If ary of thesc 
communities were to insist on the acce2y tance of their 
peculiar views as a condition for the successfu. 
study of Indian art, they would thereby be inevitably 
preventing the others from having anything to ac 
with it.” 


A De 
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meagre, extremely meagre when compa red vith thosa 
of the kindred languages, Tamil or Telugu, and 
there are only two or three Malayalam pcets whose 
productions could challenge comparison w th. the worke 
of famous Tamil or Telugu bards. The:e facts de 
not at all preclude us from making an attempt tc 
understand the thoughts and sentiments passions 
and prejudices as expressed in their liceratre, of a 
people who have shown a ready recepti~ity to the 
influence of modern civilization. In tha licht of this 
observation every work, however insigniieccnt it may 
be, dealing with the history of a people’s literature 
must be welcome to the public as a cortrisution of 
sociological interest. Mr. T. K. Krishna Menon, 
BA, M.BAS., FR.A.S., has this justification for the 
publication of his pamphlet entitled the Primar of Ma- 
layalam Literature. It is written in Enzkst and this, 
no doubt, suggests to our mind that Mr. Meron in in- 
troducing his work to the public has in view not so 
much the desire that his own people (the ron-English- 
knowing Malabaris) should be benefited by is, as that 
it should be more or less appreciated by the Inglish- 
knowing public, whether inside or outsile Malabar. 
Having regard to the fact that the problem o. educat- 
ing and enlightening the ignorant masses and bring- 
ing them to a comparatively high level of mtelligence, 
has animated the breasts of all thinking m2n in India, 
Mr. Menon would have done better if he zac written 
his Primer in plain, simple Malayalam = as to be 
understood by his own people. Mr. Menon s ramphlet 
traces the origin of the language from a per o€ as early 
as 3100 8.c. and deals with its subsequert <levelop- 
ments and the various stages through which t had to 
pass. His treatment of the subject is orly cf a very 
superficial character. Still, as H. H. Kerala Varma in 
the introduction to the book says, “a lay veeder will 
hardly miss in the following pages any information he 
may wish to have concerning Malayalam “iterature.” 
Mr. Krishna Menon.must have taken grezt pains in 
collecting materials and arranging the facts i1 order, 
and in this, we believe, Mr. Govinea Pillar’r excellent 
work on “ Malayalam Literature” might sare stood 
him in good stead. In speaking of the grovth of Ma- 
layalam literature, Mr. Menon observesetha: in the last 
hundred years it has had a rapid Cevelopman-. And 
this he ascribes to the peace and freedom from iavasion 
which the Kerala country has been enjoying a‘ter the 
advent of Iinglish rule. Rapid growth, no dcult, there 
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Las been, but we are inclined to believe that the growth 
has erred on the side of quantitative development 
rather than on the quality and purity of the produc- 
tions. With one or two exceptions all the works of 
she recent poets and writers of Malayalam fall im- 
measurably below the standard of perfection attained 
py those of Thunjan and Cherusseri and others of their 
age. But there are at present healthy signs which 


indicate an antagonism to the growth of corrupt and. 


trashy literature, and it can very well be hoped that 
the exertions in this direction of men like Mr. Menon 
will go a long way towards the uplifting and develop- 
ment of the Malayalam language. : 


Annual Report on the Search for Hindi Manuseripis 
for the year 1904, By Syamsundar Das, 8 a., Hono- 
rary Secretary, Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Member, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, &c., &c. Published under 
the authority of the Government of the United 


Provinces, Allahabad: printed at the United Provinces . 


Government Press, 1907, Price Rs. 2-0-0. 


This report, interesting and important like its 
predecessors, embodies the result of a “further 
examination of the Library of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares. In all 177 Manuscripts of 156 
books were noticed during the year.” 


The author writes of the most glorious period of 
Hindi literature that “the combination of religious 
fervour with natural genius produced in Hindi the 
greatest poetic masters, who stand unsurpassed and 
aven unequalled up to this time.” It is noteworthy 
that religious revival was at the bottom of literary 
revivals in Mahdrdshtra and Bengal, too. The student 
of literary history may enquire whether this was .the 
case in European countries also or nat. 


We have noticed some misprints or wrong spellings 
here end there, ¢.g., ‘Ramagyanodaya’ for ‘Ramajndno- 
daya,’ ‘Kaésta Jihvé’ for ‘Kastha Jihva,’ “Jakn 
Ramayana” for ‘ Jukti Ramayana,’ ‘ Hanumata Bhuk- 
hana’ for ‘Hanumat Bhukhana,’ &c. We do not think 
it correct to spell Non-Sanskrit names like ‘* Usman,” 
‘Shekh Hasan,” “Gulab,” &c., as ‘‘ Usamana,” “* Sekha 
Hasana,” “ Gulaba,” &e. 


The next report on the manuscripts found in Bundel- 
khand promises to be very interesting. 
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Hamari Praéchin Jyatish.—This is a small pamphlet 
on the ancient astronomy of India by Babu Thakur 
Prasad Khatri of Benares. It professes to refute 
the popular notion that the ancient, Indians owed 
their astronomy to the Greeks. Taking up.the ele- 
mentary principles and a few details of the science, 
the writer prdVes with the help of quotations from 
Sanskrit books written long before the advent of the 
Greek influence into India that these things were 
Known to Sanskrit writers independently of any foreign 


Lt 





‘ matters are explained in it. 


philosophical subjects. 
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help. The author has also quoted the views of some 
western scholars in support of his theory. The book 
is full of useful information and Babu Thakur Prasad 
deserves encouragement for the pains he has taken 
in collecting all the facts and figures embodied in his 
pamphlet. 


Sunéri.—This is another small book by the same 
authar. It isa short essay on the art of the gold- ; 
smith. Methods of refining gold, of separating the 
geruine metal from its alloy and other kindred 
The chief merit of the 
book consists in’ the fact that the author attempts 
to induce the goldsmiths of his country to adopt the 
progressive methods knowo and followed in other 
parts of the world. Nothing is more needed for the 
progress, spread and stability of our Indian arts and 
industries than that we should he not lagging behind, 
but try to assimilate all that the progressive western 
countries have learnt and so usefully employed in their 
arts and industries. From this standpoit, if from 
none other, the book deserves all encouragement. 
Had the book been written in a simpler style it would 


have proved of immense value, as the goldsmiths of\. 


India as a class are illiterate, and itis necessary that” 
the language should not be a bar in the way of their 
understanding the subject matter. We welcome the 
book and hope it will meet with the patronage it 
deserves. 


Yuropiya Darshan.—This is a history of western 
philosophy written in Hindi by Sahityacharya Pandit 
Ramavatar Pande, u.a., and published hy the Nagri- 
Pracharini Sabha of Benares. The printing is neat 
and the matter appears to be well arranged. It is 
a matter of regret that the author has thought fit 


_to compress the whole history of western philosophy 


into a small Hindi book of some 200 pages. Although my 
we plead for a larger volume on this subject it does 
not necessarily mean that the book is wanting in merit. 
The book is divided into three parts dealing with the 
ancient, the medieval and modern systems of philosophy 
and all the salient points of each period have been 
well dealt with. The book has been published under 
the patronage of the Raja Sahib of Bhinga and is the 
third of the series of bouks published by the Sabha on 
May we point out that the 
is rather stiff from the standpoint of a 
popular book on the subject ? Of course the technical 
words are mostly Sanskritic. It would have enhanced 
the value of the Darshan if the language had been 
simplified. 


language 


Vikramank-deva-charit-charcha.—Pandit Mahavir * 
Prasad Dvivedi is an author of repute in Hindi and he 
has opened up a new phase in modern Hindi Literature 
by his critical essays of a high standard. Although 
there may be difference of opirion on certain points of 
criticism, yet it must be admitted to the credit of 
Mr. Dvivedi that he is, by these attempts of his, doing 


se 
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_ Hindi writer of the old school. The tale is a tale 
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a great service to Hindi Literature. This charcha is 
a recent attempt of his of a similar nature. It deals 
with the Sanskrit Vikramank-deva-charit of Vilhana. 


Vikramank-deva, a prince of the Solanki race, 
ruled in the country of the Maharastras between 1076 
and 1126 a.p. He had a liking for letters and was 
a patron of poets. The Kashmiri poet Vilhana 
flourished at his court and wrote this book to show 
his gratitude to the king. Although strictly speaking 
this is not a biography of the Solanki prince, like so 
many others, yet it no doubt throws some light on the 
social and political condition of that part of India 
during the eleventh century of the Christian era. 


From a literary point of view also the work is 
remarkable. 


Pandit Mahavir Prasad Dvivedi has done ample 
justice to the Sanskrit poet. He has pointed out his 
merits, and to his defects also he is quita naturally 
not blind. In fact in some places he has taken the 
poet to task for his supposed plagiarisms. Quoting 
a number of parallel passages from Kalidas, the 
Hindi critic has attempted to show that Vilhana had 
drawn upon the elder poet for many of his images and 
caimiles. Every parallelism is not necessarily an 
imitation, it is not necessarily an evidence of cons- 
cious borrowing from the earlier poet. But perhaps 
Pandit Mahavir Prasad Dvivedi does not believe in 
such a thing as chance coincidence or an unconscious 
reminiscence. Mr. Dvivedi has also discussed in a 
scholarly way the historical value of the book, and on 
the whole we must congratulate him on his pro- 
duction. 





Saw Ajan aur ek Sujan.—This is a small tale 
written in an easy, chaste and attractive style by 
Pandit Balkrishna Bhatt of Allahabad, the veteran 


with a purpose, and that purpose is expressly didactic. 
It is of the type of Edgeworth’s moral tales and may 
well serve the purpose for which it is intended. But 
it must be said that the interest of Pandit Balkrishna’s 
book suffers from dwelling too much on details. The 
story in brief is that two sons of a rich banker fall in 
evil society and in evil ways after the death of their 
father. They are on the verge of ruin owing to the 
evil consequences of their reckless actions, when they 
are saved by the timely intercession of an old and 
faithful friend of their father’s. 


It isa regrettable feature of modern Hindi that it 
has no literature worth the name for children. There 
are of course the Hindi text-books and a few others, 
but that is not sufficient. Books of the wrong kind 

_and bad books are to be found in any number and they 
manage to find their way into the hands of the 
unthinking children and adults and do to their minds 
not a little injury. It behoves parents to encourage 
books of the type of Pandit Balkrishna Bhatt's tale. 
We commend the book to the attention of parents. 


X. 
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The Niti Vachan of Manu (or the moral precepts of 
Manu) Part 1, by Chhaganlal Vidyaram Raval: Print- 
ed by the United Printing Press Cv., Ahmedabad. 
Paper beund. Pp. 48: price 0-1-0 (1906). 

This is a translation from the Marath.. It embodies 
some of the finest precepts of Manu cn the various 
walks of Hindu life—both Sensar and Samaj. It is an 
extremely slender brochure, but for tae truth it con- 
tains, it should be considered worth its weight in gold. 
We think all little boys and girls in schools should be 
mads to learn and understand such precepts. 





A. History of the rise of the Muhammadens in political 
and literary matters, and the causes of their decline, 
by Mahbub diyen Imam Baksh Kadri, B.a., 
L.L.B, Subordinate Judge cf Chip'ur, Ratnagiri 
District: published by the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society of Ahmedubad. (1906). pe. 70. Paper 
bound. Price 0-2-0. 


The book is not oflarge dimensions, but we have 
thought fit to notice it for two or three reasons. We 
have had only very recently to review a small Gujarati 
book written by a Muhammadan gentleman of Ahmeda- 
bad, end the present work only adds to dur gratifica- 
tion that in spite of the cry of sectarian © patriotism ”’ 
of each one for himself, Hindu for Hindu. and Mubam- 
madan for Muhammadan, it is possible tc find gentle- 
men, who do not scorn to use the vehicle cf she Hindus, 
Gujarati in this particular case, for the expression of 
their ideas. The second fact is that this book is one 
of a series, which has been financed by Memon Haji 
Suleman Shah Muhamad Zodhia, himsel£a writer, a 
native of Kathiawad, but long resident in Cape Town, 
South Africa, as a merchant. Here is a Muhammadan 
gentleman, giving money for the encouragement of 
Gujarati literature, followed’ happily by another, 
who gives him back the full value of his money. The 
Gujarat Vernacular Society, under whose auspices 
the book has been published, deserve congratulations 
on the selection of the writer. At the best the work 
is but an epitome of the subject, but what strikes us 
most is the remarkable way in which a complete 
survey is taken, in such a small compass, of the rise and 
fall of Mahomedan supremacy and civilization, in Its 
different centres; Asia Minor, India, Africa, Spain, and 
Turkey in Europe. The civilizing work cf the Moors 
as exemplified in the Wniversities of Toledo and Seville 
and Cordova or in the architectural beauties of the Al- 
hambra, or the graceful influence of the Mcgals on the 
manners and customs of India, are all treated in such 
a connected and all-embracing manner ard withal 
in such simple language, that one cannot grudge the 
author his meed of praise. The subject is very vast 
and volumes have been written on it ic Zuropean 
languages. The present work is a digest, no doubt, of 
them, taken from Urdu sources, but in doing so Mr. 
Kadri has shown a strong grasp of his sukject. The 
causes of the decline, viz., luxury, fanaticism, sloth, 
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indulgence, &c., are also unsparingly set out, and we 
hare found the little book altogether a very enjoyable 
cne. 


ee 


Chandra Raman or the Lubyrinth of Lov2. A comic 
drama in five acts, by N. Pranjivan Dave, i.A., 
Professor vf Logic and Moral Philosophy, Samaldas 
College, Bhavnagar. Shambhu Printing Press, 
Palstana, pp 127. Stiff-paper cover, price 1-0-0 
(1906). | 


Measure for Measure, or Doin Rome as the Romans do. 
by the same Author. (Illustrated). British India 
Steam Press, Bombay and State Printing Press, 
Bhavnagar, pp 114, stiff paper cover. Price 1-0-0 
(1906). 


Mr. N. P. Dave has already won his spurs in the 
field of literature under the nom de plume of “ Kathia- 
ywadi’’ as the first translator into Gujarati of Emerson’s 
Essays, and the writer of “ Chanda” and ‘Sundar and 
Vidyanand.” He has now projected a series of transla- 
tions of Shakespeare’s plays into Gujarati. We pos- 
cess an old translation of ‘‘ ‘'wo gentlemen of Verona,” 
end several adaptations have been made by Parsi 
writers of Romeo and Juliet, Othello, Hamlet, &e., but 
we have yet to get a complete series on the lines 
chalked out by Mr. Dave. We have had three plays 
irom his pen till now, Julius Cesar, Othello and 
Measure for Measure. The first of the two books 
under review is an adaptation of sll’s Weil that Ends 
Well, and the second, a translation of Measure for 
Measure. The execution of bothis good. The latter 
is prefaced with a learned introduction on the “ plot” 
of the play and a discussion on the dramazis persone, 
somewhat in the strain of the criticism which we 
see in Mrs. Jameson, Dowden, Gervinus, and other 
Shakespeare scholars. To purely Gujarati readers, 
the introduction and the discussion must prove very 
instructive. The booke have been published through 
ths support of the Maharaja of Bhavnagar and his 
Diwaa, who take an interest in literary matters. 


a A 


Silstiaye-uraiya zuja, or the first Islami Book, by Syed 
Burhan-ud-din Abdulla Mujan Uraizi, Jayanti 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad, (1807). Paper 
Sound, pp 28. Price 0-2-0. 
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The Muhammadans of Gujarat and Kathiawad, © 
although they learn Arabic and Urda for religious 
purposes, are mostly conversant <vith Gujarati, the 
language of the province, and taking advantage of the 
circumstance Mr. Uraizi has thought of publishing a 
series of Books in Gujarati, treating of the practice and 
principles of Islam. He has transcribed the prayer 
or recitation portion of the Arabic text in Gujarati 
characters, and side by side explained the ritual to be 
followed ‘This is but the beginning of the series, 
and it comprises as yet the initial part of tha practice ~ 
only. We have our doubts whether it would prove of 
use to those for whom it is intended, Firstly because, 
much of what is set out here —as to the ways of ablu- 
tion (Wazu), as tothe genuflexions (Rukadt) at the 
time of the Namaz—generally forms part of the 
home or religious education of every Muhammadan 
child, and secondly because, with the foundation and 
prospering of the many Urdu Government Schools, 
which at present dot the province, any necessity 


‘which might be said to have existed some years back 


for such a Manual, has vanished now. But the reason 
why we have thought it proper to allude to it here, is 
that it adds one more book to the lista very slender 
one—of Gujarati books written by Muhammadans, anew 
that because, it gives an insight to the yurely Gujarati 
reader, into the ritualistic practices of Islam. This 
itself is an interesting study, and even. at the threshold 
of it, we find in this little Book certain practices tp be 
observed, laid down with a minuteness, and required 
to be gone through with a fervour of faith, which 
would carry comfort to the heart of any Hindu, that he 
alone is nota stickler for forms, but that Islam too 
seems to lay some strass on the external side of 
religious observances. 


K. M. J. 
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Epictetuser Upadesh: or the Precepts of Epictetus 
translated into Bengali by Jyotirindranath Thakur. 
The Precepts of Epictetus require no new commend- 
ation, and Babu Jyotirindranath Thakur is a well- 
known Bengali author and the most eminent of Bengali 
translators. The book under review has been translat- 
ed with his usual accuracy and felicity of style, and 
deserves a wide circulation. 
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Office of philosophy in life. To some it 
is ab interesting pastime, an acquain- 
tance with a few philosophical teach- 
ings being one of the elements ‘which: go to 
make up what is called “culture,” that is to 
say, intellectual refinement and distinction. 
To others it is auseless playing with the facts 
of life, degenerating, in many instances, into 
hair splitting and mental gymnastics. To a 
third party it provides only another vent for 
the innate sectarianism and opinionative 
arrogance of mankind ; while to others, again, 
there seems to be a fundamental and neces- 
sary separation between the active and the 
philosophic life. 
actor or a thinker, He cannot be both, We 
are living ina “practical” age, which calls 
imperattvely for action; therefore philosophy 
Zias no place in modern life. 
¢ All these estimates show an imperfect con- 
\ ception both of the meaning and of the value 
“of philosophy. The present writer would like 
to do something, if possible, to remove this 
mistaken idea, since he feels very strongly 
that India, which has been nurtured on 
philosophy for so many thousand years, stands 
in need, now more than ever, of the stimulus 
and uplifting power of philosophic thought, 
when she is called upon to face some of the 
most difficult and harassing problems of life. 
For it isin a crisis that philosophy is most 
needed. In the smoother hours of life we 
\may progress without mishap, although we 
“be couscions of no guiding principle. But 
+. when difficulties arise and the future is dark 
and uncertain, we desire to be led and we 
turn to the teachings ‘of- those- who have 
meditated on life and striven to solve its 
riddles,.or, better still, to our own minds. — 


[‘ Imisconceptions prevail as to the 
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_ THE PLACE OF PHILOSOPHY IN EDUCATION 


There will be some of my readers who will 
imagine at this point, perhaps, thet as an 
Knglishman I naturally desire that Indians 
should be thinkers rather than actors. A 
thinker is harmless; a man of action may be 
dangerous. 


Such a view rests, once more, on the mis- 
taken conception of philosophy whick I desire 
toremove. A man of action is not weakened 
but strengthened, if his activities be founded 
on a clear and sound basis of thought. “If 
there be any question of “danger,” such a 
man becomes a thousandfold more dengerous, 
because he rests his claims on trut. and on 
the common consciousness of mankind. The 
world is ruled by ideas. In the present age 
new ideas are battling against the old. It 
is absurd to identify national movements with 
particular individuals or particulal events. 
Todo so is to lose sight of the wonderful 
rhythmical ebb and flow of the world-spirit, 
which carries one nation forward and another 
back and bears society on its flood mto new 
and strange environments, to which it must 
needs adapt itself. What Darwin sail of the 
individual organism is true of societies and 
nations. They are constantly being ca_led upon 
to accommodate themselves to new condi- 
tions; and, when we analyse these ccnditions, 
we find that they are simply new ideas. 


To accommodate oneself to an iceais to 
understand it and so master it. For the 
human mind is by nature greater tian any 
idea. The leaders of men have alweys been 
those who have penetrated the secre; of their 
age. And so they naturally seem to us to be 
the generators rather than the médis of great 
movements. .Yet, ali the while, they are only 
the agents in. which the idea has m wnifested 


_ af the true philosopher. 
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itself. Through understanding they have 
become masters. 

To look with the eye of a master on life, 
t3 grasp the trend of events and see them all 
as parts of an orderly scheme, is the privilege 
Philosophy does not 
mean a Study: study is only the means to an 
end. It does not mean floating in abstrac- 
tions when the feet should be firmly planted 
an the ground. It means simply understand- 
ing, comprehension. If we remember that all 
cur actions depend upon principles, express- 
ed or implied,—that the practical syllogism 
of the pleasure-loving man. for instance, is 
“pleasure is the highest aim of man: this 
thing is pleasant; therefore I will do it ”— 
it will be seen how the whole value of a 
man’s life depends upon the proper ordering of 
his first principles. Philosophy consists first 
of all in self-analysis; we must bring to light 
the latent principles of our lives: and then 
in reflection and comparison; having brought 


taose principles into consciousness, we must, 


sze if there be not others which are higher, 
which we ought to substitute for them. We. 
must also see if on any given principle a com- 
p.ete and satisfactory philosophy of life can 
b3 founded. Thisis the reason why philoso- 
phers, asa class, have rejected such gene- 
ralgzations as “fame is the highest end” or 
“wealth is the ultimate desideratum”; for 
they realize that no all-embracing theory of 
human life can rest on such foundations. 
This severance between the philosophic and 
the common consciousness of mankind,— 
batween the multitude of seekers after 
p-easure, or fame, or power, cr wealth, and 
the few who, through reflection, have realized 
tae worthlessness of these things—has brought 
about a quite fictitious separation between 
pailosophy and practical life. Philosophy has 
come to be thought “unpractical.” Itis the 
province of “dreamers.” Philosophers, them- 
selves, have perhaps aided the separation by 
insisting on the contrast, rather than on 
the essential union between the two lives. 
Wearied and disgusted with an unperceptive 
world, they have too often urged the complete 
severing of all worldly ties. The true philoso- 
pher, they say, must lead the life of pure 
contemplation ;--the real solution being that 
contemplation only attains to its iull actua- 
lization and reality when it becomes the 
moulding influence in daily life. 

It is of philosophy as such a moulding 


| influence that I would speak. It has often 


ssruck me that half the difficulties experien- 
c2d by the young generation of Indians at 
the present time is due to the fact that 
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events and movements, which call for philoso- 
phic interpretation, are stirring all round 
them and yet the interpretation is not forth- 
coming. Itisa truism to say that we stand 
too close to contemporary events to be able 
to judge of them, that we need distance and 
perspective in order to form a correct esti- 
mate. Yet this is only true, if we would 
judge of events in detail. There is one 
method of approaching them, and that is to 


“get behind” them, to found our philosophy ' 


of life on principles so -broad that they will 
include all the particulars which may arise. 
The man who stands on the plain can see only 
alittle way. He who stands on the hill-top 
may carry his eye over the surrounding 
country and see everything in its right 
relation. In the same way the man who 
lives from moment to moment has no correct 
perception of the relations of things, He is 
Swept away by every passing breeze. But 
the man who founds his philosophy on the 
whole of life, in its relations to eternity and 
the destiny of man, willsee with a calm eye, 


like the Greek poet of whom it was said that 


he “saw life steadily and saw it whole.” 
Perhaps in India, too, there has been too 
great a separation between the life of thought 
and the life of action. The common concep- 
tion of the philosopher in India is of the Yogi, 
who has foresworn the life of men. Medita- 
tion has been put above action. The reason, 
of course,is simple enough. It is held that, 
uniess a man withdraw himself from all 
worldly ties, he cannot attain to the highest 
insight; that the life of the body and the life 
of the spirit ure incompatible. The reaction 
towards more practical views of lifé, which 


e F “4, 
we observe at the present day, is, in man jay 


cases, the direct outcome of this attitude 
towards philosophy. Practical interests de- 
mand our attention, it is said. The philo- 
sophic life will have nothing to do with 
matters practical. Therefore we must devote 
ourselves to action and cease to philosophize. 

I think [am not wrong in saying that this 
is the position taken up by most young men 
to-day. The pressing problems of the day are 
practical—political, commercial, economical. 
These belong essentially to the “ world.” 
Any suggestion, therefore, which seems to hint 
at activities, which popular conception asso- 
ciates with the Yogi and the. hermit, is met 
with a not unnatural impatience. 
work to do. 
things,” is the response. 

In answer to this, we have only to dismise 
the conventional ideas of philosophy, which 
suggest a dreamy remote existence and a 


/ 


“We have¥ 
We have no time for these — 


ay, 
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fondness for abstruse metaphysical subtleties, 
and substitute for them the conception of it as 
that which provides men with firm, ennobling 
and reasoned first principles of conduct, and 
the difficulty disappears. Metaphysical hair- 
splitting may well be left to the professional 
Pandit or Shastri. The world will not’ be the 
poorer. But I do insist that the present 
apathy shown towards their magnificent an- 
cestral philosophy by young Indians rests on 
an entire misunderstanding of the meaning 
and office of philosophy. Ihave seen enough 
of Indian boys and young men to know that 
they are not unreceptive of ideals. On the 
contrary, not only are they most of them by 
nature idealists, but they are ready, in many 
cases, to sacrifice personal comfort and ad- 
vantages for the sake of an idea. I have seen 
many instances of men who have consented 
to live on a miserable pittance in order the 
better to help on some public cause. Some of 
these men are household names in India. It 
is not to such that I would appeal, for such 
are the true philosophers, the “ precious life- 
blood” of a nation. If the feeling which ani- 
mates such men spread itself through the 
nation, then all our talk about philosophy 
becomes idle, because that feeling is the es- 
sence of all philosophies. Simply to shout 
with the majority and to break through law 
and order out of bravado commands no 
respect. Why not? Firstly, because such 
conduct is due to the absence, rather than to 
the presence, of thought ; and secondly, because 
it entails neither pluck nor self-sacrifice. 
It is the easiest thing to do and it is likely to 
gain a.cheap and flattering esteem. But 
before the man who sacrifices his own inter- 
oe forthe sake of an idea every head must 
ow. 

This is the spirit which makes a great 
nation and theonly way in which it can be 
cultivated is by putting before young men 
from early boyhood such teaching as will show 
them, in the clear light of reason, what are 
the true ideals. Let them, as I said above, 
have the right principles placed before them 
from the beginning. Let them see things in 
their proper proportions, so that they may 
be able to distinguish the relative value of 
different ends of life. In this way they will 
see that what we commonly call “ self-sacri- 
fice” is only self-sacrifice from the vulgar 
point of view, because that which is gained 
is really nobler than that which is lost. 

The task of anyone who would endeavour 
to impress these views upon young men is 
rendered far easier when he is addressing 
Indians. In the first place, he has the best of 
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materials on which to work, a nator which 
has been accustomed for ages to the atmo- 
Sphere of high thought and high iteals, and 
which, more thanany other nation aas en- 
riched and ennobled the thought of the world. 
In the second place, in pleading fo- philoso- 
phy, he has not to provide them with a 
philosophy ; for they have one already which 
is capable of proving aguide and é& strength- 
ener to them in all the vicissitules of life. 
Much has been written in praise of Indian 
philosophy. The greatest of European hinkers 
have drawn from its stores. The history 
of Idealism is almost the history of the 
percolation of the Vedanta threuzh the 
world. One thing only would I like to 
emphasize, which distinguishes Indian phi- 
losophy from all other philosophies, and 
that is its insistence upon the lew that 
purification of the Self is the oulv prepa- 
ration for the attainment of truto. Thus 
in India alone the saint has bsen the 
philosoper and the philosopher the saint by 
a natural process of causation. Th: .houghts 
which are embodied in the philosovhical books 
of their country are, therefore, the fruit, 
not only of the profoundest trinds, but 
of the greatest characters. “c imbibe 
those thoughts cannot, then, bus have. an 
ennobling influence on the character of*the 
student. Following the same o2rocess of 
cause and effect, it is clear that, in onder pro- 
perly to comprehend them, he must endeavour 
to rise to the spiritual level of their authors. 
Thus it is in India that philosophy anc. religion 
are one and the same thing. In tne West 
the thinker is the enemy of religicn. In the 
Hast heis its friend; more than his friend. 
rather, for the two things are one. 

What I should like, therefore,—end what 
the various schemes for National Hiucation, 
which are being put forward rov-a-days, 
show that many thinking Indians wovld like,-- 
ig that the simple principles of tae great 
philosophy of India should be taugat to all 
boys from the earliest years. Whit better 
preparation for life could there be. if a bor 
were impresssed from the comnencemen: 
of his education with the teachings «f Karma 
yoga? If he be of a devotion3. ‘rame of 
mind, let him be taught early tc ind some 
object of devotion and to practise towards it 
the precepts of Bhakti yoga. U he learr, 
too, the value of control of mind and senses, 
he will try to put it into practics. Above al 
things, the study of philosophy skeulid be mad2 
easy, not difficult. Broad principles should be 
inculeated and the chief and first attention 
should be paid to character. In this way 
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the philosophy of India might still do to-day 
what it has done for many ages, namely, 
breathe into the minds of Indians high and 
inspiring ideals of life. After all, it is the 
greatest of national possessions. Takeaway 
the thought and the spirituality of India, 
and what is left? Encourage it, and this 
will be the surest and swiftest way to effect 
that end for which all Indians are longing, 
that India should once more be a great nation. 
There is a perceptible reaction now-a-days 
in India towards old ideals of life. The tem- 
porary revolution of thought, caused by the 
first introduction of Western education, is 
beginning to subside, and on all sides we see 
a recrudescence of essentially national ideas. 
In the Gurukula academy .at Kangri we have 
an attempt to revive the ancient Aryan sys- 
tem of education ; in the Central Hindu College, 
Indian philosophy is being daily taught. Only 
in Government Colleges has there been’ up to 
the present no response to this new spirit. 
It is to be hoped, however, that before long 
qa, definite move will be made towards the 
nationalising of all education according to 
indian principles and Indian”-ideas. At pre- 
gent mast of our boys, who wish to get on 
in life, prefer to go to a Government College. 
Supposing nothing is done for these in the 
wa of philosophic and religious instruction 
on Indian lines, still much might be done by 
the organizing of lectures and classes. There 
are thousands of men sufficiently well versed 
in Indiaa philosophy tobe able to give ins- 
truction on the broad and ethical lines which 
have been here suggested. Many could do 
2 useful work, in their leisure hours, by 
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writing simple text books in the vernaculars. 
The establishment of central agencies, too, 
for the diffusion of religious and philosophic 
knowledge would be no difficult task. 

Whatever may be the means, which may sug- 
gest themselves as the most suitable to those 
who are interested in the upbringing of youth, 
there can be no doubt as to the benefit to be 
derived by all young students from a proper 
realization atan early age of the problems 
and ideals of life. Let it-once and for all be 
understood thata study of philosophy does 
not conflict with, but enormously assists prac- 
tical life ; that, in short, practical life becomes 
@ meaningless and haphazard thing without 
the help of a larger reflection. If India is 
ever to be great practically, she will become 
great by resting her national life on broader 
principles than those of other nations, The 
principles are there, thought out and confirm- 
ed by hundreds of great minds. They only 
need to be applied and used, The possibilities 
of human nature are as great now as in the 
days of the Rishis, Where there is philosophy 
(in the broadest sense) great men will be sure 
to be found. And great men, by one of the 
unalterable laws of the world, not only enforce . 
respect but control events. First be, and all 
things will come to you. Such is the teaching 
of the Indian sages. But if we neglect 
character and do not strive to base our life 
on noble ideas, how can we expect anything ? 
The same law applies to all nations. It is 
especially important in the case of a nation 
which is striving to burst out into a new 
life a to take an honoured place in the 
world. : 


H. A. WODEHOUSE, 


“HOW TO HELP” 


FROM—RAMANANDA QOHATTERJEER, Editor of 
the Modern Review, Allahabad, India. 
To—WILuiAM T. Stead, Hsq., Honorary Secre- 
tary and President of the League of 
Help, and Hditor of the Review of 
Reviews, London, England. 


Srr,—HEver since I began this Review, in 


... January last, I have had under consideration 


‘ your scheme of How to Help, and have been 
desirous of writing to you that both my 
Review and myself were whole-heartedly at 


the service of the noble ideals which your 
pamphlet of appeal so ably propounded. 

But as I read and re-read your formulation 
of necessities, I feel more and more strongly 
and clearly that you have only been in a posi- 
tion to state the case of the West, and in the 
West that of the English peoples. That state- 
ment would need considerable re-modelling 
and expansion, in order to represent the pro- 
gramme which an Indian Hditor, as sincere 
and as progressive as yourself, might, in his 
different circumstances, be willing to take as 
his banner of advance, 
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I here repeat your synopsis of the Fivefold 

Ideal of the Review of Reviews :— 

1. International brotherhood on the basis of justice 
and national freedom, manifesting itself in 
universal entente cordiale, Anglo-American 
re-union, inter-colonial intimacy and helpful 
sympathy with subject races; and inter- 
national arbitration. 


2. The Re-union of all Religions on the twofold basis 
of the Union of all who Love in the Service of 
all who Suffer, and the scientific investigation 
of the law of God as revealed in the material 
and spiritual world. 


3. The recognition of the Humanity and Citizenship 
of Woman, embodied in the saying, Whatsoever 
ye would that woman would do unto you, do ye 
even so unto her. 


4, “The Improvement of the Condition of the People, 
having as our guiding principle, “Put yourself 
in their place and think how you would like 
vi rea : 

5. The quickening and inspiration of Life, by the 
. promotion of reading, physical training, open 
air games, and the study and practice of musice 
and the drama. 


1. Let us take the first of these, the ideal of 
international brotherhood. As Indians, my 
readers and myself can but feel that the very 
mouthing of so large a principle is too ambi- 
tious for us. The utmost to which we might 
venture to pledge ourselves would be Nation- 
alism for all nations as a means to 
Internationalism. That is indeed our 
ideal, and insaying “Our,” Ibelieve Ispeak for 
every member of my own vast race throughout 
the length and breadth of India, every member, 
that is to say, who has political consciousness 
at all, no matter to what religious creed, or 
to what political party, he may belong. As 
to how that Nationalism is to be achieved, as 
to precisely what it shall mean, we. look con- 
fidently to the divine leading to show us, 
Some expect it through one means, and some 
through another. But as to the ideal itself, 
allare agreed. We hold that there is a great 
international life of thought and action, 
of whose glory Humanity as yet has caught 
but faint and feeble glimpses. ‘To this 
life belong religion, science, art, education, 
the ennobling and intensifying of civilisation, 
and the progressively wise and just use of 
all the material resources of the earth in the 
service of all men. This internationalism 
would necessarily be non-militant. It could 
not be realised at all without first forgetting 
the whole code of militancy. But this part 
of the ideal must be asserted by militant and 
organised peoples, who have a militancy to 
renounce, not by those who are at present 
denied recognition as a nation. 
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You must remember here that wc are not 
only a disarmed, we are also an unreprocseated 
people. There are 300 millions of us. anc yet 
one whole division of the means of Lelp which 
you point out to your readers, is shut of rom 
us. We have no member of Parliam2iat, whom 
we might bombard with suggestions. In the 
Council of the Hnglish Viceroy we lava, it is 
true, often cight Indian members ou tiey 
are all nominated by the Governor-seé.1cral ; 
though, no doubt, four of them are nominated 
on the recommendation of the .25n-odicial 
members of the local Legislative Cou cils at 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and Allahabad, 
and are known as ‘elected’ memodesrs. And 
there is only one occasion in the whcle year—- 
the day on which the year’s bucget i: laid 
before the Council, when these m2mbers 
have an opportunity of voicing the 2pu_on of 
the nation, as to what are, from ovr pont of 
view,the most desirable channels 3: e€xvendi- 
ture. And when all this is done, it is rot the 
Executive, but only the Legislative, Jcuncil, 
before which even .so impotent a statement 
can be made! The Government -s ai:vays in 
a majority in the Legislative Council, and no 
member can propose any resoluticn or <livide 
the Council. 

A. few years ago (1904), an educationul mea- 
sure was before this Council, a measur3 wifich 
the whole of politically conscious India was 
bitterly united in opposing. Dar after day, 
inch by inch, point by point, the measure 
was contested in committee by ore ‘atected’ 
Indian member (the Hon’ble G. K. Gokhale), 
backed by some other ‘ elected’ ard even no- 
minated members. The official sii2 generally 
counts sixteen members, however (hesides 
the Viceroy), to eight ‘elected’ aad nomi- 
nated Indians and so it can always ccant ona 
standing majority. Did the Indian op dcsition 
then, rob the bill of any of its tercors? Not 
one tooth or claw the less for all oir fighting 
it went through. And can you blame our 
nationalists if they tell you thet after this 
sinister object-lesson India knew «lat her 
so-called representation was a farce? 

I bave mentioned this, merely te slow you 
the divergent view which we must necessarily 
hold regarding the exercise of much that 
geems to you the natural right of every humaa 
being. Thereis no need, I belisve to refer 
to the Partition of Bengal carried ons in the 
face of a national opinion unprececented fcr 
its volume and its intensity, in aay country in 
the world. There wasonly one pamt 2: radice! 
difference between our politicel daronstr<e- 
tions and those which might have cecurrec 
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inthe West. Ours were rigidly orderly and 
constitutional. They showed no violence. 
We are indeed a unit; and so far we have been 
an elephantine unit,—as large, as powerful, 
and as docile as that animal. But even the 
elephant may have his hour of exasperation 


and madness. It is whispered that your 
people have yet another intention. 
They will divide India herself into 
two viceroyaities. The exploitation of 
Burmah proceeds apace. Possibly the 
exploitation and ultimate annexation 
o- Incependent Siam must be arranged 
for. The business at the centre is too 
much fora single head. Assam, carry~ 
ing East Bengal, and Burmah, will 
ba made into one Government, while 
the rast stands as at present. Two 
irndias, with two Viceroys, to be the 


‘answer to our assertion of the unity 


ofIndia! But this may never be carried 
into effect; for after all the sanity of 
the elephant is an unknown quantity. 

Yes, though the sanity of the elephant is an 
aunknewn quantity, on the ist of November, 
1997, “The Prevention of Seditious Meetings 
Act” has been added to the Indian Statute 
Book, effectually gagging public opinion in 
proclaimed areas, and, in a country where the 
privacy and sanctity of the home are most 
jesiousiy guarded, making every private 
dw@lling where more than twenty persons are 
assemDied liable to be raided by perhaps the 
most corrupt and tyrannical police in the 
civilized world!—on the ist of November, 
on which date forty-nine years ago Queen 
Victoria proclaimed all Indians, subject to her 
sway, free citizens of the British Empire. 

As we see ourselves, we have all the 
essentials for the making of a nation. We do 
not believe that a greater depth of the moral 


instincts is any real drawback in the evolu- 


at 


tion of communities. We have been taxed as 
ore, for a hundred and fifty years, more or 
less. It was hardly to be expected that we 
should ramain permanently blind to our own 
unity in other respects. We have one home. 
We are drought face to face daily with one 
common economic circumstance. One lang- 
uage, and that not Hnglish, carries a man 
from end to end of the country. We have not 
one religion, but neither are we noticeably 
wanting in common sense. We belong to a 
sing:e great civilisation. We are of a com- 
mon turn of mind. Your race has held our 
country for a century and a half, knowing how 
to use or courage and our arms, We have 
everything jghat should be stimulating to 
naticnal pride, great literature, great history, 
great architecture, great systems of thought. 
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In what are we deficient? Nay, we have 
move than all this. We believe that as in the 
past, so also in the future, the Indian people 
have a great part to play in the Hvolution of 
Humanity. We believe that noble duties 
aweit us. That without InpIa, the world 
must remain for ever infinitely poorer. Thus 
you will understand that, whether by means 
of & political struggle, or by industrial and 
commercial warfare, or by other self-organi- 
sation not embraced under these heads, or, 
as some think, by all such processes together, 
the achievement of Indian Nationalism, is the 
only ideal to which, under your first head, 
I could sincerely pledge my paper and myself. 

2. With regard to the second of the ideals 
which you propound, we believe with you that 
the crganizing of religion intoa vast aggression 
upon the sphere of human sorrow and need, 
without detracting from its ancient power to 
incltcle seers and saints--the apostles of 
science and the apostles of love—may be 
accepted asa statement of the main purpose 
of our striving. We believe that this is the 
programme for all faiths, as much as for our 
own. The Mohammedan is as capable of 
consclidating his church for the good of its 
own children and the world outside, as the 
Hindu, and the Hindu as the Christian. This 
is aduty and a call which to our mind con- 
cerns the old orthodox party in each faith 
as closely as its young sects of reformers. 
And itis a form of self-organisation which 
in all cases equally is detached from any idea 
of propagating the faith as such. The best 
propazanda that can be employed by any creed 
lies in the volume of effort which it can dedi- 
cate to Humanity. 

In India-at any rate we have never had a 
period in which the growth of science was re- 
garded askance as possibly dangerous to truth. 
It is our prayer as a people that we may never 
lose cLis glory of regarding all knowledge ag 
beatit ide. 

3. In your statement of the idealas regards 
woman, we are at one with you. The deepen- 
ing and modernising of the education of 
woman, not because she is woman, but be- 
cause she is a human being,—with all the needs 
and rights and dignity and powers of a human 
being, — we believe to be one of the great prob- 
lems of our time. This education will make 
woman more deeply and variously serviceable 
to Society as 2 whole. Yet we do not hold 
that such service constitutes the reason for 
her claim toit. A human being, as we believe, 
ig primarily soul and mind, and only secondari- 
ly body. and the first and chief of human rights 
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is the right to be the highest of which we are 
capable. As regards citizenship, we believe, 
for the matter of that, that only in the ap- 
prehension of the civic ideal by woman can 
man himself come to realise the true meaning 
of citizenship. 

We do not quite enjoy your way of framing 
the climax of your desires for the good of 
woman. ‘ Whatsoever ye would that woman 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto her 
also,” has a touch of the egotistical and a 
touch also of the grotesque about it, to our 
Oriental ears. But we think we understand 
your meaning, and in that we are heartily 
with you. 

4. In your fourth principle, the enunciation 
of the idealas regards the Condition of the 
People, we note with interest your very curi- 
ous Omission of the animal world. We cannot 
but think that this, too, deserves some place 
in the scheme of constructive ideals which 
you propound. And this is the more true of 
us in India, since we are here entering on the 
era of organised and consolidated problems, 
when any act of cruelty will be multiplied by 
the vast extension of whatever circumstance 
first gave it birth, and when at the saine time 
the long decay of our old civic habits, under 
a foreign bureaucracy, has deadened in us 
both the feeling of responsibility and the 
knowledge of how to act. 

With regard to the Condition of the People, 
we cannot permit ourselves to think of 
ourselves ag separate from them, We belong 
to the People. As such we are hurling 
ourselves upon the great new developments 
of modern industrial life, as fast as may be. 
It is our poverty and our defencelessness that 
compel us. Only too welldo we know some 
of the cruelties and perplexities that await 
us beyond the Rubicon of Transition. Yet 
the cry of our land and her need drive us 
into the struggle. Who can see how it is to 


end? How blindis Humanity at the best of , 


times! Nevertheless, there is but one battle- 
cry—‘For God and the People!’—but one 
order, ‘Forward!’—and for each one of us 
but one vow to be taken--the sweeping away 
of privileges, so far as in us lies. ‘Here do 
we stand. We canno other. So help us God!’ 
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o. Jn so farasitis your aim to maze life 
deeper and higher, by the promoticz ct read- 
ing, physical training, open air games, and 
the study and practice of music and the 
drama, we are entirely agreed. Yet again 
I venture to think that your fonnzlation 
of these aims is somewhat limitec xy the 
knowledge of your local needs ané provdlems. 
In India, we ‘rather require the freeing and 
extension of education than the prcmc:ion of 
reading. We need the cheapening and demo- 
cratising of all the highest oprortznities. 
We require, in short, the re-naticnalsing of 
our life, according to our own ccac=ptions 
of what that process may involve. Axd this, 
I take it, is only a more comprehersiz2 way 
of stating what you also want. 

If, then, the ideal be in truth five-fold, the 
Modern Review in India may well . >in hands 
with the Review of Reviews in Gondon in 
the pledge of a common effort to sezv= those 
ideals, provided only they be stated wish some 
modification, perhaps as follows :~— 

1. Nationalism for all nations 25: means 
to internationalism. 

2. The self-organisation of all ia.<hs for 
the conscious pursuit of the secular good of 
mah, and the assertion of the ‘<tellectual 
and spiritual freedom of all. 

& The effective recognition of <he \u- 
manity which is in all that lives, ard «an love, 
suffer,and enjoy. This includes zke right of 
the dumb animal to protection, 22d that of 
both man and woman to the highest Zevelop- 
ment, whatever it may be, to be menifested 
in the highest ways, of which tuey may be 
capable. 

4, The elimination from societ: o2 all pri- 
vilege, as such, and the opening of cqual op- 
portunity, on equal terms, to all. 

o. For us as Orientals, the re-neticnalising 
of our life, taking the words in th= widest 
sense that can be given to them. 


Yours faith*ulr,' 
RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE. 
Editor, The Moder: sevieww, 


November 8th, 1907. 
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THE REPORMS THAT WE REALLY WANT 


I 


HE much vaunted ‘reform’ scheme has 
at last proved to be a worthless and 
even mischievous production of the 
bureaucratic mind. The officials took 

a long time in hatching it and have succeed- 
ed in producing something after their own 
heart. It cannot be believed that Mr. John 
Morley had much to do with it. Very probably 
his share in the business was simply to listen 
to the explanation which Sir Herbert Risley 
must have favoured him with when he was 
recently in Hngland, and to bless it; as he has 
been unfailingly doing, almost every thought, 
word and deed emanating from the civil and 
military mandarins of Simla. One feels some 
hesitation in describing Mr. Morley’s career 
at the India Office in the terms it deserves, on 
account of the profound respect one cannot 
put have for his noble past. We can only 
express our sorrow as well as indignation at 
tle virtual abdication of his functions as 
Secretary of State for India in favour of every 
reactionary official who can be glorified as 
‘the man on the spot.’ It was our belief that 
xf the Liberals did not shower favours upon 
us, they af least refrained from smiting us 
with an iron rod as the Tories did. But Mr. 
John Morley—he of all people—has shattered 
even chis faith by consenting to act as the 
unquestioning mouthpiece of Simla and the 
India Office at a time when these are more 
than ordinarily busy in forging new fetters 
ror the people. He may rest assured that in 
the process of writing himself down as un- 
worthy of the high office he holds, he has done 
and is doing nota little to shake the faith of 
she people of India in the good intentions of 
“ne British. The impartial historian of the 
future will hold him responsible to no small 
extent for the growth of a new species of 


indian politicians who are frankly hostile to 


Syitish rule. The day when he declared that 
the partition of Bengal was a ‘settled fact,’ 
saw his descent as a statesman. He did some 
good things, most conspicuons among which 
was the sending away of Sir Bampfylde Fuller, 
end expressed many nice sentiments last year, 
end hopes “ran high that at least some liberal 
reforms would be introduced. But subsequent 
events have falsified every sanguine expecta- 


tion. We can have no complaint against 
attempts to put down real disorder and 
sedition where they may be proved to exist. 
provided the ordinary law and constitution of 
the land are not departed from in so doing. 
But Mr. Morley ought to have recognised that 
if there was sedition in the land it was largely 
the product of Government’s own policy during 
the last half a dozen years, and that the cam- 
paign against it to be successful must consis 
not only of Press prosecutions, etc., but a 
resolute and honest endeavour to remove 
genuine grievances. In failing to recognise 
this he has committed a gigantic blunder 0: 
far-reaching consequences. By readily sanc- 
tioning deportations without trial and the 
prohibition of public meetings, Mr. Morley has 
shown that he has no grasp of the Indiar 
prodlem. Still, hope lingered in the Indiar 
breast that the reform scheme for which we 
had been waiting patiently would be fairly 
satisfactory and that after a short spell o!} 
reactionary regime Mr. Morley would return 
to the better way. In the event, the ‘reforms’ 
have proved to be of an empty and illusory 
character and, as I am convinced, ever 
positively harmful, while there is apparently 
to be ho end to measures of reaction, as we 
may not unreasonably conclude from the 
passing of so monstrous and shameful a Jaw 
as the Public Meetings Bill, The country is 
thus passing through a grave crisis in the 
relations between the Government and the 
people, and where the present troubles wil 
end perhaps nobody can tell. 


I do not feel the least hesitation in saying 
that the ‘reforms’ proposed are not wortl 
the paper on which they are printed, hi 
fact they are not ‘reforms’ at all, but move 
backward admirably calculated, and possibl: 
designed, to diminish what little influenc« 
educated Indians may now have in the Legis 
lative Councils. The letter of the Governmen 
of India in which are embodied their proposal 
abounds in obiter dicta most of which ar 
fallacious and apt to produce mischief. Thes 
have been clearly pointed out and effectivel 
criticised by the more capable among ou 
publicists, and I do not propose to cover th 
same ground. Confining ourselves to the spe 
cific proposals, we have first the Advisor 
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Councils, Imperial and Provincial. These we 
have not asked for and do not want. If 
their constitution and functions are to be what 
have been proposed for them, they will not 
merely be superfluous but harmful. They are 
to be composed exclusively of ruling chiefs and 
zemindars ; they are to be purely nominated 
bodies; the nomination will be for five years; 
they are to meet when called upon to and ex- 
press their opinion when invited todo soon 
such subjects as the Government may choose 
to place before them ; these opinions may be 
published or preserved as State Secrets at the 
option of Government. We do not know why 
ruling chiefs should come in as members of 
Councils which will concern themselves with 
the affairs of British India. Nor is there 
any special reason why zemindars should be 
given a preferential] treatment and they alone 
consulted on affairs of the administration. 
These will be nominated by Government, and 
if they are rash enough to speak or vote 
against their measures or wishes, it may be 
they will not be nominated for a second term. 
Even within these limits they can only express 
an opinion on matters placed before them. 
Where their expressed opinions will con- 
form tothe wishes of the Government, as they 
will be as a rule, they may be published to the 


world with a view to belittle the educated . 


middle class and minimise the value attached 
to their opinions, while in the unlikely event 
of the Advisory Councils daring to be hostile 
to a Government measure or proposal, the 
opinion may be treated as an official secret. 
But many words need not be wasted on an 
exposure of these proposed Advisory Councils, 
as the ablest man among living Indian publi- 
cists, my distinguished friend Mr. G. Sub- 
ramania Iyer, proved their inutility in the 
October number of this review. 

If the Legislative Councils are at present 
little better than farces, they will come 
perilously near to frauds if the Government 
of India’s proposals be carried out in their en- 
tirety. At present on the Supreme Legislative 
Council there are 14 official and 11 non-official 
members, of whom five are ‘elected ’—four 
by the non-official members of Provincial 
Legislative Councils and one by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. In future there are 
to be 29 official and 25 non-official members, 
the strength of the Council being raised to 54. 
Of these 25 non-officials, two are to be elected 
by the Chambers of Commerce of Bengal and 
Bombay, two by Mohammedans and seven by 
zemindars, and two Mohammedans, one ruling 
chief and four others nominated by the Go- 
vernment, leaving seven to be elected by the 
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non-official members of the Prcrinvial Councils 
of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, tbe Inited Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab, Burma, ard WHastern 
Bengaland Assam. From the stanJpoint of in- 
dependent and informed criticis= oi the legisla- 
tive and financial proposals of tae Government 
the position will be distinctly worse than at 
present, aS a moment’s reflect.m suffices io 
show. The representatives of the Chambers 
of Commerce will be Europeans. Receri 
events make it more than doubtful whether 
the Mohammedan representatives ~vill care to 
speak out fearlessly against the Gsvernmert 
when occasion calls for outspokeuness 3 unless 
they get into the Councils as resresentatives 
of the general public as in the case of the late 
Mr. R. M. Sayani and the Hm’ble Nawa> 
Saiyid Muhammad. In regard to tire zemin- 
dars, the question may be asked ‘how manr 
acres make a wiseacre ?’? The 2tomination 0° 
a ruling chief will, besides involv 1g a degra 

dation of the political status o? the Chiefs, 
add a vote on the Government side. The 
Central Provinces and Berar will continue 
to be represented by a Government nominee. 
Under ordinary circumstances tue sever 
members elected by the non-official members 
of the Provincial Councils, reinforced it may 
be by three or four other non-ctflicial men- 
bers, will represent the indepencsns middle- 
class. Which means, they will ke @s one to 
five. But we cannot be sure c: tais much 
either, as the reconstitution of t3e Frovincial 
Councils threatens to involve .sor.ething not 
very far from exclusion of ts 2ssential 
element from them. Not only is =here to be 
no direct election by the people, but men will 
have to bericher than they are at present 
before being allowed to vote at municipal and 
local board elections, or sit on thes2 bodies, 
or vote at Legislative Council tections, or 
be returned to them. It really s=ems as ifa 
Gokhale can no longer aspire to a seat on 
the Councils. Nor is this all. TIlections to 
the Provincial Councils will be b; and from 
among separate interests, separate creeds 
and castes, etc. In short, everythirg is pro- 
posed which will effectually skwt out the 
independent middle class from tie Councils. 
Nor are the powers of the Co.itcis to be 
increased. More time will be allc:ted to the 
miscalled debate on the Budge:z. kut non- 
official members will have no power to move 
amendments to, or divide the Council: on it. 
This is the ‘reform’ which we xe politely 
invited to welcome asa ‘genere.3’—it is a 
pity that the Home Member dd aot feel 
diffident to use this word—corecession to 
Indian reformers. Of course, we refuse to 
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do unything so ridiculous and suicidal. If 
We are wise in our generation we will so 
agitate against this deception of a ‘reform’ 
scheme, in England and in India, as to lead 
to sunbstanzial modifications of its essential 
feziures. The resources of constitutional 
agitation are not exhausted. Itis for Cong- 
ressmen tc do their duty by the country now, 
by giving their whole-hearted attention to 
the subject in all its aspects and details, to 
expose with convincing force its unaccept- 
atle and dark features, to state clearly and 
definitely the irreducible minimum of our 
demands, and to do whatever the law and 
ccnstitution authorise us to do to obtain at 
least a frection of what we want. If we let 
slp the opportunity in a moment of wounded 
price and sit still and look helplessly on, or 
content ourselves with abusing all and sun- 
G7>y in impotent wrath, the proposed scheme 
will become an accomplished fact and be a 
biock in the way of future progress. 
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1 will now make an attempt to statein brief 
what it is that we do want. : 

We do not want these Advisory Councils 
tut in thair place we insist upon afew Indians 
refhg appointed as members of the Bxecu- 
tive Councils. A fourth of these bodies may 
consist of trusted and representative Indian 
centlemen of proved merit and ability. The 
Governor-General’s Oouncil consists of eight 
members. Two of them must be Indians. 
One of these might be the law member and 
ste other might be the Home, or Finance, or 
Revenue or Agricultural member as the case 
may be. 

The Executive Oouncils of the Governors 
oi Bombay and Madras now consist of three 
members each. A fourth one should be 
eppointed and he should be an Indian. In the 
case of provinces. where there are no Exe- 
cutive Souncils, one of the Secretaries to 
Government should be an Indian. 

We lirst urged the abolition of the Council of 
the Secretary of State as the necessary preli- 
minary to all other reforms. It is a pity that 
this has not been pressed by the Congress. 
The alternative demand made by the Congress 
was that Indians should be appointed to the 
Council. What exactly Mr. John Morley has 
done to satisfy this demand it will not be 
perhaps quite relevant to discuss here. It is 
enough to gay that he has not made the right 
appointments in selecting the Hon’ble Mr. 
AK. G. Gupta and Mr. Syed Husain Bilgrami. 
They have not our confidence; they will not 
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be our spokesmen. As it is in the power of the 
Secretary of State to appoint more Indians, 
one or two more Indians should be selected to 
fill the vacancies that will occur next, and 
they must be selected from among men who 
have been in public life and won the regard 
and confidence of their countrymen. 


We are anxious that the Parliamentary con- 
trol over and responsibility for Indian affairs 
should not be nominal and theoretical as at 
present, but should be real and effective. 
This can be secured only by (1) India being 
given direct representation (each province 
may be allowed to elect one member) in the 
House of Commons; (2) the salary of the . 
Secretary of State being placed on the British 
estimates, and (3) the old periodical’ Parlia- 
mentary enquiries into Indian affairs being 
revived. 

As the most certain means of securing 
justice to Indians in the matter of their 
appointment to high executive offices in their 
own country, the examinations for the In- 
dian Civil Services should be held simultane- 
ously in England and in India. Judicial and 
Hixecutive functions should be separated and 
a distinct Indian Judicial Service created 
from which Civilians should be- excluded 
altogether and which should be recruited from 
among practising lawyers, in the proportion, 
say, of three-fourths Vakils to one-fourth 
Barristers. And Indians should not be ex- 
cluded from the commissioned ranks in the 
army. 

Local Self-government should be extended 
and made more of a reality. There is no 
reason why Municipal Councils should not be 
made wholly elective bodies and Local Boards 
should not have, say, three-fourths elected 
members, with elected Chairmen or Presi- 
dents; nor why they should. not be made 
financially more independent and more free 
from official control in other matters too. 
Many knowing men with experience of the 
working of these bodies are persuaded that 
they will prove much more efficient if they 
are allowed more independence. We must 
press this important, essential, and consider- 
able reform on the Decentralisation OCommis- 
sion. 

The suggestion made by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gokhale in his Benares Presidential address 
should be carried out in respect of the crea- 
tion of Advisory Boards in Districts. This is 
what Mr, Gokhale said : — . 

“ The creation of Advisory Boards in all Districts 
throughout India, whom the heads of Districts should 
be bound to consult in important matters of adminis- 
tration concerning the public before taking action. 
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For the present their functions should bo only 
advisory, the CoHector or District Magistrate being 
at liberty to set aside their advice at his discretion. 
Half the members of a Board should be elected repre- 
sentatives of the different talukas or sub-divisions 
of the district and the other half should consist of 
the principal District officers and such non-official 
gentlemen as the head of the district may appoint. 
These Boards must not be confounded with what 
are known as District or Local Boards. There is at 
present too much of what may be called Secretariat 
rule, with an exeessive multiplication of central 
departments. District administration must be largely 
freed from this and reasonable opportunities afforded 
to the people concerned to influence its course before 
final decisions are arrived at. If such Boards are 
ereated we may in course of time expect them to be 
entrusted with some real measure of control over the 
district administration. The late Mr. Ranade used 
to urge the importance of such Boards very strongly. 
If ever we are to have real local government in mat- 
ters of general administration, the creation of these 
Boards will pave the way for it. One graat evil of 
the present system of administration is its secrecy. 
This will be materially reduced, so far as district 
administration is concerned, by the step proposed.” 


The Hon'ble Sir Steyning Edgerly speaking 
in the Viceregal Legislative Council in March 
last said that such Boards should be not 
merely advisory but exercise real contro] in 
the matters placed before them. 

Not less important than any of the fore- 
going, highly important as every one of 
them is,is the introduction of free primary 
education throughout the country with com- 
pulsion by way of a beginning in selected 
areas; and larger expenditure on secondary, 
higher and technical education, the education 
of backward classes, and the education of 
women; besides a relaxation of official control 
over education, which is proving so irksome 
and detrimental. 

I am conscious that I have so far been 
dwelling on matters with which the ‘ reform’ 
scheme has nothing to do. But they are 
allreforms of immediate and highest import- 
ance which must be introduced without 
delay and hesitation, if Indian discontent is 
to be allayed, if justice is to be done to 
Indians’ claims and aspirations, if the adminis- 
tration is to be improved, and if British rule 
itself is to be popularised and thus made more 
enduring. However, I will now come tothe 
Legislative Councils, which I have purposely 
reserved to the last, 

The Supreme Legislative Oouncil should 
consist of 56 members made up as follows:— 


(a) The Governor-General and Members of 


the Executive Council __... sus _ 8 
(b) The Liecutenant-Governor of Bengal (or 
the Punjab) 1 


{c) One official member from each of the 
important provinces (Bengal, Bombay, Madras, 


~ 
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the United Provinces, the Punjay, Burne Eas ern 
Bengal and Assam and the Central =rovirces 
and Beray) ... se ve ay & 
(ad) Heads of Imperial Departments, .g. ns- 
pector-General of liducation, Sanitary Comnis- 
sioner with the Government of India, Surgenn- 
General with the Government of India. Dire or- 
General of the Post Office, Director-Cene-a_ of 
Telegraphs, President of the Railwar Bo: rd, 
Inspector-genera] of Irrigation, Directc>-General 
of Commercial Intelligence, Inspectcr-Gencral 
of Agriculture, Director of the Geolog cal 
Survey 0 ies an scp oe 
{e) The Advocate General of Bengal z| 





Total cEcisl .. 23 





(f) To be elected by the Bengal ani 3oniny 
Chambers of Commerce _... — aa 
(gj) To be elected by the Bengal UWatioral 
Chamber of Commerce and the Bombry M I- 
owners’ Association ee eos ae = 
(h} To be elected by Zemindars of the sevecal 


LS 


provinces by rotation - es .. 
{i) To be elected by Mahomedans* oe a 
(j) Tobe elected by the elected menbeore of 

the Municipal Councils of the eight p-v-ncs 

named in (c) above, meeting at their resye2t-ve 

provincial head-quarters ... ne aa $ 
(k} To be elected by the elected memoders of 

the District and Taluq Boards of th: ight 

provinces as in the case of (7) é 


[None who is a member of any two or all the three bclic referrec 
to in (j) and (k) to have more than one vote.] 

(1) To be nominated by the Governor-eie al » 
at his discretion, but from among non-officis 
only ... ea iis beg ae 


Total non-official ai ae 


Total strength of the Com:eci. .. 55 


In the Supreme Council as procrsed to be 
constituted by the Government th2r2 vill be 
99 officials and 25 non-officials. A= pre posed 
above there will be 28 officials aad 2 non- 
officials. In either case the Goverr »or-G 2neral 
will have the right of veto. Accordmg tc 
the Government scheme 18 out of the 4 non- 
official members will be elected members: 
according to the above there will x¢ 24 elect- 
ed members out of 28. In eithe case the 
elected members will be less than en2-half. 
Provision is made in the above for se arate 
zemindari and Mohammedan represzntaion as 
in the Government scheme, thoug* net to the 
game extent. We wish to have sepsra’e repre- 
gentation for Indian industry and 270n nerce. 
And we wish the elected memlers >of the 
Viceroy’s Council should be returred, 10t by 


® T am not personally in favour of soparate Makoaedan rapresen- 
tation. But as even many Mahomedan Congressma. wsh-to have r 
(vide Mr. Mujibar Rabman’s articles in the Octoba nuwmler of the 
Modern Review) I think we must agree to it; let eabect to ths 
importaat reservation that they must be free to ale-t sven nox- 
Mohamedans. 
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tae non-official members of the Provincial 
Councils but by the elected members of 
Alunicipalities and local boards, so that they 
may be more truly representative of the 
reople, although there will be no direct 
representation. According to the above 
scheme we shall have 16 men who can be 
zaid to represent the independent middle 
class as a whole and not any section or class 
merely. On the whole, a Council constituted 
ss urged above will mark a-decided advance 
in the essociation of the people with the 
Government unlike the Council proposed by 
the Government, at the same time that it will 
be no revolutionary or daring innovation, as 
the officials will still be full one-half of the 
Council and the elected representatives of 
the peonvle will still be in a minority, as 16: 
5€, while the veto of the Governor-General is 
retained. 

In regard to the Budget discussion, the 
“mprovement foreshadowed in the Govern- 
ment scheme is welcome; but it will be 
useless unless the members have the right of 
moving amendments to and dividing the 
Douncils on the Budget. This power can be 
vary safely given to them, as the elected 
members will not be in a majority. 

regard to the right of interpellation 
members should be allowed to put supplement- 
acy questions at the same meeting of the 
Council as isdone by members of House of 
Gommons. This will be a fairly good safe- 
cuard against the evasive and misleading, 
eurt anc oracular, answers which not a few 
of the official members delight to give to 
the questions of non-official members. 

The above suggestions in respect of the 

Budget discussion and the right of interpel- 
lation apply to the Provincial Legislative 
Councils as well. 

Now remain the Provincial Councils to be 
considered. It is obvious that identical privi- 
leges cannot be extended to all provinces, 
Sut as far as possible uniformity should be 
aimed at, a Legislative Council should be 
established for the Central Provinces and 
Berar. And the members of the Punjab Legis- 
tative Gouncil should be given the same rights 
213 the members of the other Councils. Broadly 


~- speaking I would have one elected member 


for every district, or one for two districts, 
es the case may be. And this member should 
be elected directly by the people, of course on 
a restricted franchise. As has been propos- 
sd by the Government of India in the case 
cf a Mohamedan Oonstituency, those who 
contribute a certain amount in the shape of 
Iand revenue, direct imperial taxation, or 
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Municipal rates, graduates of Universities of 
a certain standing, etc., may be formed into 
a constituency in every district. We should 
not tolerate the very idea of caste, creed, 
and sectional representation. Ido not think 
separate Mahomedan representation will be 
necessary in the case of the Provincial Councils 
even if it be in respect of the Supreme Oouncil. 
For, other things being equal, Mahomedan 
candidates will stand as good a chance as 
Hindu candidates in their own districts. It is 
impossible to enter into details in regard to 
the Councils of all the Provinces as I have no 
personal knowledge of them, but I may make 
an attempt at definiteness in the case of my 
own Presidency of Madras and the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudb, of which I happen 
to know something. 


MADRAS, 


The Provincial Legislative Council may be 
constituted somewhat as follows: 


(a) The Governor and the Members of the Exe- 
cutive Council ae 
Members of the Board of Revenue 
Secretaries to Government ... ve 
The Advocate General cat 
(e) Heads of Departments :—Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Inspector-General of Registra- 
tion, Inspector-General of Police, Registrar of 
Co-operative Credit Societies, Director of Agri- 
culture, the Surgeon-General, the Sanitary 
Commissioner, Director of Technical and Indus- 
trial Enquiries, Inspector-General of Prisons ... 9 
(f) The Collector of Madras ... 1 
(g) Five District J meee and five District 
Magistrates a on 10 
32 


Total official 


(nh) ‘To be elected by the districts at the rate 
of one member for each district, the BopE een 
tion to be direct as already stated . 

(i) 45 by the Corporation of Madeaa - ; 
the University ; the Chamber of Commerce ; the 
Trades Association, one by each bcs 

(j) 5 by the zemindars 
(i) To be nominated by the Government 





Ped pte Me ng 


ose 


Total non-official 


Total strength of the Council 


THe UNITED PROVINCES. 


It must be thankfully admitted that the 
proposals of Sir John Hewett for the consti- 
tution of the United Provinces Legislative 
Council are more liberal than those of the 
Government of India in regard to the Supreme 
Council. Still they do not go far enough to 
meet what the reform party rightly regard 
as the requirement of the situation. In my 


humble opinion the Council should be consti- 
tuted as follows :— 


(a) The Lieutenant-Governor re oh 1 
(b) Members of the Board of Revenue ding 3 
(c) Secretaries to Government... 4 
(dq) The Legal Remembrancer and the Gov- 
ernment Advocate 2 


(e) Heads of Departments :—Director of Acri- 
culture, Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
Registrar of Co-Operative Credit Societies, Di- 
rector of Public Instruction, Inspector-General 
of Prisons, Sanitary Commissioner, Inspector- 
General of Police, Inspector General of Registra- 
tion and Commissioner of Excise and Stamps, and 


Director of Industries * 9 
(f) Commissioners of Divisions ... 9 
(g) One pues eeeen ee and one District 

Judge = wee 2 

Total official ... 30 
(hk) To be elected by the district at the rate 

of one member for two districts <i 24 
(i) » by the University and by 

the Chamber of Commerce, one each . 2 
(j) » by the Landholders of Agra 

and of Oudh, one each or y 
(k) To be nominated by the Government... 2 

Total non-official 30 
Total strength of the Council 60 


Surely there is no extravagant demand 
here. The Government will be in no fear of 


* This post will be created according to the Resolutions of the 
Naini Tal Industrial Conference. 
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being defeated; the Governor and the Liecte- 
nant-Governor will have their power of veto; 
at the same time it will be a c’stinct step in 
advance in the recognition of the claims 
and aspirations of the educated Indians. Thea 
Councils of other Provinces may be constitut- 
ed more or less on the same lines. 


One thing is certain, and it cannot be soo 
often repeated. The Government will not 
only. be committing a great bluncer but in- 
sulting the commonsense of the _ndian reform 
party if they flatter themselves wit. the belie? 
that their own proposals, miscalled reform 
proposals, are received with any favour by 
those who can think for themselves, Let the 
Government persist with their scheme and 
refuse to make any concessions to the <e- 
mands of the Congress party and ticy will be 
doing their utmost to strengthen the party 
of absolute Swaraj and passive resistance iu 
Indian politics. Contrariwise, let them pay 
due heed to the voice of fairness and reason 
and make the reforms a reality and a bless- 
ing by suitably modifying them, anc they wi: 
assuredly break the back of this new party, 
as the commonsense of the country will then 
assert itself against them. Persistence in re- 
action, unwisdom and injustice can only bring 
disaster on all concerned. 7 


O. Y. ORIN AMANT, 
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number of men known as native officers 

—the senior ones being called Ressaldars 

or Ressaidars in the Cavalry and Sube- 
darg in the Infantry, and junior ones as Jema- 
dars. These officers are neither educated 
men nor born gentlemen. They rise from the 
ranks. It hasbeen the policy to keep these 
men always uneducated, if not quite illiterate. 
Alexander Dow in his History of Hindostan, 
wrote :-—- 

“ At present, the black officers of the Sepoys must 
rise from the ranks. This is sound policy, and ought 
to be continued. Men of family and influence are 
deterred, by this circumstance, from entering into 
the service. These officers are, therefore, entirely 
our creatures, and will never desert a people, among 
whom alone they can have any power, for no acquired 
discipline will give weight to a mean man, sufficient 
to bring to the field an army of Indians. ” 


[oun native regiment contains a certain 


This has been the guiding princizle of the 
military authorities in the selection of native 
officers. But after the Mutiny cf 1857, it was 
contemplated to abolish the ranks of native 
officers altogether. When the Indian army 
was going to be reorganized, the followicg 
were the questions put to the distinguish=ec 
civil and military officers to answer :— 

“ Should the grades of native commissioned officers 
be continued or discontinued in the nat.ve regimers”’ 

“Ts the substitution of our European serjeant 9° 
corporal to each company of a native regiment, in lien 
of its native officers, advisable ? ” 

These questions were differently answereac 
by the officers, There were some who would 
not have any native officers at all. 

Major-General Sir Sydney Ootscn said :— 

“ T recommend that they (the grade of native com- 
missioned officers) should be abolished.” 


“ 
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Hie also considered the substitution of an 
European serjeant and corporal to each com- 
pany of a native regiment, in lieu of its native 
affizers, very advisable. 

Brigadier Colin Troup was of opinion that 
the grades of native commissioned officers 
should be 


** discontinued most certainly." 


And he believed that the substitution of an 
Lvropean serjeant, &c., would be 

“ most advisable ; a system which I have long since 
ativocated ; but instead of being supplied from the 
Furopean troops serving in India, to answer the object 
in view, they should be of a superior class, educated 
and sent out from England for the express purpose,” 


In a letter to Colonel Durand, dated Bareilly, 
Saptember 9, 1858, he wrote :— " 


“* That the highest grade in the native army should 
te that of havildar, * * * that the Huropean -serjeants 
£0 required should be a superior class of men, educat- 
ed and tramed for the purpose in England * * *, That 
by this means we would have, for the infantry alone, 
fiftzen humilred Europeans always present with native 
regiments that could be depended on so that it would 
have mattered very little how many officers were 
withdrawn from regiments for staff employ, * * * *," 


He also thought : 

“that without European example and constant 
Kuropean supervision, native troops are simply 
ex wards inthe field, mutineers in quarters, and in 


22M%0a far more dangerous than the enemy to whom 
tasy are opposed.” 


it is a wonder why he did not advocate the 
ibolition of the native army altogether. 

The gallant Major-General J. B. Hearsey 
was of opinion that 

“ the highest rank a native can attain to be havil- 
ier or serjeant ; 2 (two) European serjeants to be 
rppointed to each subdivision of a company, i.e, to 
0 privates. * * ; 

* These 16 serjeants to be constantly amongst the 
en of their-companies, so that no intrigue or cons- 
siracy could go on without its coming to their know- 
istge."’ 

Except the above-mentioned officers, all 
the rest to whom these questions were put, 
were in favor of continuing the grades of 
native commissioned officers. Thus Sir. John 
Lawrence, Brigadier Nevil Ohamberlain and 
Oolonel H. B. Edwardes in replying -to the 
questions said :— 


“ Continued, certainly, but on’a better system. 


“Bless human nature can be altered, there -must 


either be prizes for ambition or discontent. Besides, 
we regard the native officer as an indispensable link 
in the management of a native regiment. 

‘European serjeants and corporals could not, in 
tha climate of India, perform the multifarious duties 
of native officers, nor would: they have influence with 
sha men, or know anything wrong that was going on 
in the regiment, Instead of being an element of 
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strength, we fear they would prove one of weakness 
and dissatisfaction.” 


Sir Bartle Frere answered : 


“T consider it essential to the very existence of a 
useful native army, that native officers should be 
continued very much as at present, but they should 
be differently treated. The number of European 
officers with a native corps should be diminished ; 
they should be all selected men. The work of officers 
of companies should all be done by the native officers, 
and they should not be the puppets of a formal sys- 
tem of drill and paper returns, * * * * 

“Tf we would keep India, that we should allow none 
but educated EKuropean gentlemen in feeling and prin- 
ciples, and if possible, by birth and station, to have 
any immediate connexion as officers with our native 
army, * * 

“The substitution of two European non-commis- 
sioned officers for the native officers of each company 
would, if the Europeans were not superior to the 
generality of that class at present, exclude all the 
best native soldiers from our ranks, and add infinitely 
to the hostility of race, * * I can conceive few single 
measures better calculated speedily and irretrievably 
to ruin our native army, and however individually 
excellent the Europeans may be, it is morally and 
physically impossible that they should ever supply 
the place which the present race of native officers fills 
inthe * * army, by forming a link between the 
European commissioned officer and his men. 

c * * & * Thereis not work enough to afford 
full regular occupation for even one active-minded 
European in a well-disciplined company of natives, 
and the two Europeans must, like all half idle men, 
become actively mischievous to an extent directly 
proportioned to their capacity for fuller employment. 

“* * Qur best native officers and soldiers do not 
serve simply for pay but for distinction; and would 
not enter at all if debarred promotion to posts of 
influence and honor.” 


General John Jacob also considered that 


“Native soldiers should not be commanded by any 
Europeans but gentlemen.” 


Sir Mark Cubbon, kK. c. B., Commissioner 
for the Government of the territories of His 
Highness the Rajah of Mysore, said :— 


“The native commissioned officers should certainly 
be retained ; the grade is in itselfa most useful one, 
both as regards the discipline and interior economy 
of regiments and as regards public policy. There is 
no doubt but that the native officer is a great aid to 
the European officer of the Company, as a channel of 
communication with his men. If the grade of native 
commissioned officer were abolished, the service 
would be deprived of its only prize, and it would 
then become most unpopular. 

“* %* Tfear the conduct and language of these 
serjeants and corporals, generally speaking, would 
besuch as to engender a feeling of disrespect,if not 
a worse feeling towards them, on the part of the 
men; there should be no European authority exer- 
cised over the sepoys inferior to that of the commis- 
sioned officers.” 


“TJ think no scheme that the financial state of the 
empire would ever afford, would compensate for the 





‘abolition of the grade of native commissioned officers,” 
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The other officers who had been questioned 
expressed themselves also in language simi- 
lar to the above, as to the expediency of 
retaining the grades of native commissioned 
officers. These grades were not, therefore, 
abolished. It would have been.a great poli- 
tical blunder had these grades been abolished. 

The prestige which was attached to the 
grades of native officers in pre-mutiny days 
has been lowered and they are now considered 
no better than those who serve as warrant 
and non-commissioned officers in the British 
army. 


Sir John Malcolm, in his Political History, 
speaking of the Hnglish officers, says :-— 


“They were most particular in their conduct to 
native officers, towards whom they behaved with a 
regard and respect proportionate to the responsibili- 
ty of their situations. One of these native officers, 
who held the rank of Native Commandant, often 
possessed an influence in the corps nearly equal to 
the European Commander. As a strong and convin- 
cing proof of this fact, it is only necessary to men- 
tion that many of the oldest battallions of the Native 
Army of the Company are known to this day by the 
name of their former Native Commandants.”  ~ 


The same author then traces with great 
clearness the causes which led to the decline 
of the native troops, and attributes it to the 
increase of English officers, until at last the 
corps became bad imitations of English regi- 
ments. He says, speaking of the English 
officers :— 

“They had coneurred in attempts to imitate too 
closely a service opposite in its very nature to which 
they belonged; and had lost sight for a moment of 
those principles on which the native army was form- 


ed, and by attention to which its fidelity and efficien- 
ey can alone be preserved.” 


It is necessary to say that the above was 
penned by Sir John Malcolm several decades 
before the occurrence of the mutiny. 

There was only one English gentleman 
the Hon’ble Mr. H. Ricketts who suggested 
that certain numbers of Indian regiments 
should be entirely officered by Indians. In 
a minute dated February 24tb, 1859, he 
wrote :-— 


“J would have two corps of cavalry and four corps 
of infantry officered entirely by East Indians and. 
natives, * * * *, 

“Jwould allow young East Indian and native 
gentlemen to enter these corps as ensigns, and I 
would give commissions in them to deserving men 
from the ranks. The objections to such native corps 
will be, encouragement given to a warlike spirit 
among our native subjects, especially the practice 
it would give them in command; the inefficiency of 
corps so commanded for any really difficult service. 
The advantages will be the hope of advancement held 
out to all the clever and ambitions men in the army, 
and the consequent increased attractions of the 
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service, and the increased inducement to loyalty ani 
fidelity, the cheapness of a regim2it so officerc— 
compared with the cost of a corps officercd wit. 
Kuropeans. 

“Ttis my belief that the absencc of any pron - 
tion beyond that of a subadarship, ami the monorol- 
by Europeans of all offices and cmolanent and con- 
mand, were among the many causes o: the estrarge- 
ment of the army. Clever and able sctive officers, c- 
whom there must be a few, though certiinly not man>, 
chafed at finding eseape from a posifion inferior t: 
that of the boy ensign, hopeless, anc. all the youn 
and ambitious longed for something nore attractiv 
than a subadarship, procurable orJ- when tkei. 
strength was on the wane, and their tino for stirrinc 
service had passed. * * Our army Las lately secx 
native colonels, brigadiers, and genecals, and it is 
impossible that they should not, amcg themselvec 
continually talk over the grievance of deing debarrec 
ae all participationin posts of rank and consider- 
ation. 

“Tt is my belief that a native corps nay be brough- 
into a state of excellent discipline, cn‘ that conducz 
in the field will depend on their con‘icence in thei: 
own skill. * * 

“Of course it would be necessary t> provide tua. 
these native officers should habitunly be treater 
with courtesy by the European officers with whor- 
they may be brought in contact. As Zar, as may b: 
practicable, the employment of a nafive officer ir 
command over a European officer shovld be avoided 
but when circumstances bring them together, I woulc 
not interfere with the rules of the servize.” 


The Howble Mr. H. Ricketts was crying ix 
the wilderness and no one paid ery attention 
to his cry. 

Just before the occurrence of the Indian 
Mutiny, Sir Henry Lawrence, brozher of Lord 
Lawrence, wrote :— 


“Legitimate outlets for military enerzy and ability 
in all ranks, and among all classes, must be given. 
The minds of Subedars and Resselders, Sepoys anc 
Sowars, can no more with safety he for aver cramped 
trammelled, and restricted as at present, than can a 
twenty feet embankment restrain the Atlantic. Itis 
simply a question of time. The qtestion is only 
whether justice is to be gracefully -conceded or vio- 
lently seized.” 


He wrote further :— 


“ Native officers should be really officers, in emolu- 
ment, authority, pension, on a lower rate of pay. suited 
to their habits and expenses, but stil. xs gentlemen. 
We should have a proportion of our Army with only 
two officers, commandant and second, the officers to 
be native gentlemen and picked non-zommissioned 
officers."—Merivale’s Life of Lawrece, I-., 389. 


The Hon’ble I’. J. Shore, a fighting civilian, 
wrote: 


“While Government are at-length thro ving open to 
the natives civil offices of responsibility and trust, 
it is much to be hoped that the samc onligutencd 
policy will be adopted regarding military situations. 
The local corps, both cavalry and infgahry, present a 
field for the employment of the native gcatry. 1 is in 
these corps that commissions equivalent to our majors, 
captains and subalterns, might he given so the native 
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geniry retaining the present number of English offi- 
cers (two). As the existing native commissioned 
officers could not be turned out of the service, the best 
play would be to raise two new regiments one cavalry 
acd one infantry, and give the experiment a fair 
tral.”—Shore’s Indian Affairs, I, 429. 


Sir Henry Lawrence writes (Calcutta 
review, Vol. X, 375. 403) :— 


“Many suppose that without the European portion 
of the force, the native is not to be depended upon, 
stch is by no means our opinion—but we must give 
them their due meed, not only of pay and allowances, 
bat of honour and trust. Were it not, then, madness 
o1 the part of Government to shut their eyes to this 
pdain fact, men of spirit demand to be trusted, powers 
aid resporsibility according to their rank must be 
conceded to them, and Europeans and natives of the 
sime rank must be treated with perfect equality.” 


Lawrence writes again :— 


“There is no doubt that whatever danger may 
threaten us in India, the greatest is form our own 
treops. We should open a wide field for the legiti- 
nate ambition of the natives. For the superior cha- 
racter, the bold and daring spirit that disdains to 
Eve for ever in subordinate places, we firmly believe 
there is absolutely required some new grade, where, 
without risking the supremacy of European authority, 
he may obtain command and exert on our behalf the 
energies and talent which are now too liable to be 
Drought into the seale against us. Subadars and 
_emadars ere commanded on all occasions by even the 
-unior ensign in the Army oreven an English non- 
zorgmissioned officer.” 


We find in the Calcutta Review Lawrence 
again: (Vol. ITI, p. 47, 49, 50, 52, 70.) 


“We should divide the native infantry into three 
tlasses—kave a fourth of the Army on the footing of the 
Khelat-Giizai corps and say an eighth forming a third 
class, the officers commanding companies being solely 
natives, and from them should be selected command- 
ant, second-in-command and adjutant, one of which 
corps should be in every brigade. Native officers 
have nothing to do but brood over their position, to 
feel that they are nominally officers and yet that the 
sergeant-major is liable to command them and that 
beardless boys are every day putoverthem. There 
are many commandants in the Mahratta and Sikh 
sarvice who were privates in our Army.” 


But inspite of what Lawrence and other 
statesmen wrote, the native officer remains 
exactly where he was. We need not say why. 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, one of the 
builders of the British Indian Empire, who 
Gied in 2827, wrote :— 


The strength of the British Government enables 
is to put down every rebellion, to repel every foreign 
invasion, and to give toits subjects a degree of pro- 
tection which those of no native power enjoy. Its 
laws and institutions also afford them a sceurity from 
domestic oppression unknown in those states ; but 
these advantages are dearly bought. They are pur- 
chased by theesacrifice of independence, of national 
cnaracter, and of whatever renders a people respect- 
adle. The natives of the British provinces may, 
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without fear, pursue their different occupations, as 
traders. or husbandmen, and enjoy ‘the fruits of their 
labors in tranquility; but none of them can aspire | 
to anything beyond this mere animal state of thriving 
in peaca:; none of them can look forward to any share 
in the legislation, or civil or military government of 
their country. * * 

“With what grace can we talk of paternal govern- 
ment if we exclude them from every important office, 
and say, aS we did till very lately, that in a country 
containing 150 millions of inhabitants no man buta 
European shall be entrusted with so much authority 
as to order a punishment of a single stroke of a 
rattan ? Such an interdiction isto pass a sentence 
of degradation on a whole people, for which no benefit 
can exer compensate. There is no instance in the 
world of so humiliating a sentence having ever been 
passed upon any nation, * * 


“ Byen if we could suppose that it were practicable, 
without the aid ofa single native, to conduct the 
whole affairs of the country, both in the higher and 
in all the subordinate offices, by means of Huro- 
peans, it ought not to be done, because it would be 
both politically and morally wrong. The great num-~ 
ber of public offices in which the natives are employed 
is one of the strongest causes of their attachment to 
our Government. In proportion as we exclude them 
from them, we lose onr hold upon them; and were 
the exclusion entire, we should have their hatred in 
place of their attachment; their feeling would be 
communicated to the whole population, and to the 
native troops, and would excite a spirit of discontent 
too powerful for us to subdue or resist.” 


According to the biographer of Munro— 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, these words contain a 
“ philosophy ” which “applies to all time and 
to every people.” -But with the growth of 
that spirit of latterday imperialism which is 
rampant everywhere, no heed is paid to 
Munro, Lawrence or Ricketts. Perhaps the 
best exponent of the creed of Imperialism, 
as far as India is concerned, was one Sir Henry 
Russell, who held about a century ago the 
situation of Resident at Hyderabad. In his 
evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the 19th April 1832, 
he said :— 

“Tf we raise the natives to higher offices in the 
civil department, it will be difficult to maintain the 
exclusion of them in the army. But in this as in 
every other attempt to enlarge the field for the 
enployment of the natives, it must be remembered, 
that although they are calculated to improve their 
condition, they are so many steps towards the 
extinction of our own authority. If we both give 
the natives power, and teach them how to use it, 
they will not much longer submit to our control. 
On this subject there is a preliminary consideration, 
which Iam afraid we overlook. Inwhat character, 
and for what purpose do we appear in India? If we 
are to act as mere philanthropists, and to consider 
only how we can best improve the moral and political 
condition of the Indian population, we may govern 
them as we would govern one another, and the sooner 
we can make them wise enough and strong enough to 
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expel us from the country, the greater will have been 
our success. If we go as subjects of England, for the 
‘extension of English power and the improvement of 
English interests, a different course must be pursued. 
We may govern them as kindly as we can; itis our 
interest as well as our duty to doso; but we must 
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retain all substantial power in our ova “ands, a3 
must remember that, be our objects wLai they may 
the natives of India can nevre> stand 
upon the same level with curselves: 
they must be either above us o7 below 
Us. 


Read 
a0 ee aed 


NARRATIVE OF THE INCIDENTS OF MY EARLY L-¥E 


Sir Alfred Croft, M.A., LL.D., K.0.1L8., Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal; in one of his 
official letters to the Government of Bengal, 
wrote in the following terms :— 


“Sarat Chandra’s first journey* was made in 1879, 
when he proceeded to Tashi-lhunpo, where he resided 
for six months in the house of the Prime Minister, as 
the guest of the Tashi Lama, and whence he brought 
to India a valuable collection of Sanskrit and Tibetan 
mantuscriptst ; having explored, in the course of his 
travels, the country north and north-west of Kan- 
chan Junga, of which nothing was previously known.} 
Of this journey Major General J. T. Walker, B.8., 
c. B., Surveyor-General of India, to whom I communi- 
cated Babu Sarat Chandra’s notes and observations, 
wrote in the following terms:—‘His journey has 
been fruitful of information; the observations of 
bearings and distances have been carefully taken 
and recorded, and are of much value for the require- 
ments of mapping.” (General Report on the Opera- 
198) of the Survey of India, 1881—1882, paragraph 


In the prefatory note attached to the first 
account. of my journey to Tibet entitled 
“Narrative of a journey to Tashi-lhunpo in 
1879,” Sir Alfred wrote as follows :— 


“ Babu Sarat Chandra Das, the writer of this Narra- 
tive, was, in 1874, while a student of the Engineering 
Department of the Calcutta Presidency College, 
appointed head master of the Tibetan Boarding 
School, then opened at Darjeeling under the orders 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George Campbell. 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das applied himself assiduously 
to the study of Tibetan; and paid several visits in 
subsequent years to the monasteries and other places 
of interest in Independent Sikkim, where he made 
the acquaintance of the Raja, his ministers and other 

* Tt may be noted here that I performed this journey atmy own 
hook and expense, the Government contributing not a rupee to it. 
As Deputy Inspector of Schools, I used to draw Rs. 150 a month. 
I got only a month’s pay in advance, which I took with me. 


{I made a present of these books to the Government Bhutia 
(Tibetan) Boarding School. 


t See the Map of the Province of Tsang and Sikkim. 
§ Equipments, &c., for the jowney. 


1, One Bhutia guide from Jongri (ix Sikkim) to Kang-la- 
chen in Nepal territory at the foot of Kangchen Junga. 
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persons of importance. In 1878, Lama Ugver Gya-tshc, 
a monk of the Pema Yang-tse monastery. who held 
the post of Tibetan teacher in the sanz &shool, was 
sent to Tashi-lhunpo and Lhasa with tr&scte from th2 
Pema Yang-tse monastery ; and advantare ‘vas talen 
of this opportunity to find out whethe: ic would be 
possible for Babu Savat Chandra Das t visit Tibst, 
as he much desired todo. The Lama met —-vith litzils 
encouragement at Lhasa; but at Tasci-Ihunpo the 
Prime Minister of the Tashi Lama, with the p2r- 
mission of the latter, sent by the hacds of Ugyen 
Gya-tsho an invitation to the “Indiaz Fendit” &ri 
Sarat Chandyae to visit Tashi-lhunpo, whare his nam5 
had been inserted as a student in the gra-d ronasterv ; 
offering him his choice of routes, anc. commanding 
all Jong-pons (District Magistrates and SoLectors) or 
other persons to whom the letter migit be shd@&r, 
to help forward the Pandit with all his haspage. In 
accordance with this invitation Babu Szraz Chandre, 
accompanied by Lama Ugyen Gya-tshc end takizg 
with him a few scientific § and otcer presents, 
together with a photographie camere | set out ior 
Tashi-Ihunpo in June 1879. The travelers returne-1 
to Darjeeling towards the close of the year, after a 
residence of three months at the capitaL Whey wer 
hospitably entertained by the Prime M_aister,f wio 
gave Babu Sarat Chandra Das a cordial tr-itation 30 
return to Tashi-lhunpo in the following yzar. This, 
however, he was prevented from doing, owing to th2 
disturbed state of Sikkim in 1880. 


Ist“August 1881, (Sd.) A.W. CROFT. 


Besides the letter of invitation mentionec 
above Lama Ugyen Gya-tsho broug.it with him 
a Tibetan Laim-yig or Road-letter rom the 
Tashi Lama’s Court called Gyal-ts:az thoupo, 
(in Sanskrit, Uccadhvaja) which afiorded us 
facilities for travelling from the Tizeto-Sikkim 


2. Two Sikkim coolies from Darjeeling to Jozgri. 
3. One pocket sextant, 
4, Qne prismatic compass, 
5. ‘Two bypsometers. 
6. One field-glass. 
| I took a copy of Tassendiers’ Manual of Phct-zra-hy with me. 
The Prime Minister made a verbal translation of thi. weck in Tiberer, 
J taught him the old ‘‘ Wet process photography ” +-tn zollodion fm. 
q At the time of my retwwning to India, the Miiter gave mea 
loan of money, in Tibetan coin, sufficient to cover e cepenses of rry 
journey back. 


3 
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-routier to Tashi-lhunpo, the Grand Lama’s 
sapital. Its text is as follows :— 


PASSPORT. 


Required of the Headmen and residents of {the 
districts of) Darrgyas, Gur-mé and Gam-pa (Kham-ba 
Jong), en route to furnish the two: Sikkim Em-je 
(physician) and Stonkhai Da~wa (Sarat Chandra), a 
zelay of three riding ponies and ten beasts of nurden 
and. also cooking necessaries, fuel &c., at halting 
stages, free of charge, in their through j journey across 
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Tibetan territories, (in coming) to the capital via 
Tang-lung (Cold valley) and (in going) back via 
La-chen, on the frontier, only once, both ways, without 
delay or detention. Dated, Tashi-lhunpo, the first 
day of the eighth month of the year Harth-Hare (Sep- 
tember, 1878.) 


Seal of the 
Court of the 
Tashi Lama. 


val TA): 2 Sees ABA Gpnanl EN 


oe 
a. 





Baap pe ee 








The pera in Tibetan. 


In July, 1881, I submitted the pODOMAnE pro- 
pasals to Government : —- 


To A. W. Crorr EsqQ., M.A., Director of Public Instruc- 


ticn, Bengal—Dated ‘Darjeeling, the 12th- July, 1881. 


Sim,—You are aware that the vast and extensive 
mountainous regions lying between Peking ‘and India 
Kashmir) including the whole of Western China, the 


steppes o- Southern Mongolia, the Eastern portion of 


she great desert of Gobi bordering Southern Jungaria, 


Beastern Eham and the most easterly provinces of 


Tibet from which rise the rivers of the Ultra Gangetic 


Peninsula, are yet unexplored and form terra in- 
Many illustrious 
travellers supported by the powerful aid of their res- 


sopnita to the civilized world. 


pective Governments, attempted to penetrate regions 


aijacent, where the influence of their Governments 
was to 2 certain extent felt, but yet failed to achieve 
Pos- 
sibly, had they succeeded, they might have attempted 


their objects, into which I need not enter here. 


to explore the terra incognita above alluded to. 


The difficulties of traversing these vast regions ex- 
tending aver 2,000 miles in a direct line which are 


filled with most formidable obstaeles of nature and 


where man isstill more hostile than the devastating 


nature itself, that those illustrious persenages, never 
thought cf traversing them. Their aim, and very pro- 


f 


‘perl y,-was to explore in the first instance, those parts 
which presented lesser difficulties, but when they 


found that they could not succeed even in that, they 
must have thought’ it was hopeless to undertake a 
task which presented far more difficulties and barriers 
Even recently Baron 
Richtofen and Count Setzcheni though provided with 
all that was necessary for a safe journey by the Impe- 


chiefly political and physical. 


rial Court of Peking, yet were obliged to come back 


leaving their task unfinished. 


2, Having succeeded in my own humble way in my 


late travels in Western Tibet, where I was fortunate 
enough to secure the earnest and sincere friendship 
of some of the great men of the country, including 
the Prime Minister, and observing the vast regions 
above alluded to, remaining, even in the nineteenth 
century, unknown and unapproachable, dead, as it 


were, to Science, I, after long and mature thought, 


made up my mind to discover the treasure that may 
The task is, however, very 
great, in the performance of which I may perish, and 
the political and physical difficulties are so great 


be eonecealed therein. 


that they can be better imagined than expressed, 


and the” heart sinks to contemplate on them. A tra- 


veller must pass, if he succeeds in surmounting those 
difficnities, thousands of miles in detour, through 
innumerable bloodthirsty, cruel and savage tribes, 


NARRATIVE OF THE INCIDENTS OF MY EARLY LIFE 


liable to be cut up at any moment that no traces 
of him will be found. Yes, I may exclaim in the 
language of general Prejevalsky, the late Governor- 
General of Siberia, who explored with all the prestige 
of the Russian Government at his back, only about 
one-half of what I intend doing:—“ Farewell, my 
country, a long farewell! shall we ever see thee 
again or shall we never return from that distant 
land.” Iam prepared to undertake the proposed task 
in my own humble way, if I get sufficient encourage- 
ment. 


Itis known to you that the celebrated travellers 
referred to, spent large sums of money, supported 
though they were by their own Governments in explor- 
ing small. portions of regions, which presented far 
less difficulties. But I do not require as much help as 
they needed. I shall go not with the prestige of the 
British Government, publicly upholding me, not like 
General Prejevalsky who while exploring a portion 
of Mongolia, in which the arms of the Czar were 
long felt, had guards of armed Cossacks to escort 
him to put to flight hordes of marauding Mleuth 
Tartars, or savage Tungyuts of Eastern Gobi. It is 
my desire to travel like Abbe Hue and Gabet, sub- 
jecting myself to all the perils and privations of 
exploration in wild and unknown regions and to the 
inclemencies of nature as well as those of man. My 
knowledge of the language of Higher Asia, of the ways 
and manners of the Tibetans and their brother races, 
will, I hope, help me very much. I feel sanguine of 
being crowned with success. 


3. I have obtained an excellent and most expe- 
rienced guide inthe person of Lama Sherab, the old 
Mongolian teacher of the Bhutia School. He says 
that the journey will take full two years to complete 
in the way that I propose and the expenditure will be 
large and uncertain, that it is impossible to make an 


estimate even approximately now. According to his- 


rough calculation, the least sum of money with which 
we should Rs. 20,000.* He advises me to set ont 


from Peking, in preference to the route via Lhasa from’ 


Tashi-lhunpo. Lama Ugyen Gya-tsho, who accom- 
panied mein my last journey, has also consented to 
join me in my proposed expedition, 

LThave explained to you the outlines of a scheme 
grander than which it is hardly conceivable at the 
present time; its magnitude and importance you are 
well aware of. 

I have the honour to be 
Sir, “ 
Your most obedient servant, 
SARAT CHANDRA DAS. 


On the recommendation of Mr. Croft the 
Government of Bengal, with the consent of 
the Government of India, sanctioned an alto- 
gether different scheme, discouraging geogra~ 

© The cost of passage of three persons from Calcutta to Peking 


by P.and 0. Company’s Bost was estimated at Rs. 2,000 at the 
time. Lama Sherab did not accompany me in my journey to Lhasa. 


{ A part of the work comprised in this scheme was done by 
Krishna Singh, nephew of Pandit Nain Singh. He is known by the 
initials (A—K) in Survey Reports. 

$I did not however lose sight of the real object of my original 
proposal i.e., the exploration of a larga tract of terra inoognita. 
Accordingly, I surveyed the country from Sakya to Gang-ri-Khamar, 
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phical exploration. They mate <h= follcu ng 
agreement with me: 


The conditions upon which Babu £ webthandrs as, 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, Darjea?-ny, ~vill pzcc :ed 
to Tibet are the following, as azeed on by _lr. 
CockerelJ, Mr. Croft, and Babu Sara’. Cuardra Des — 


1. He should start for Tashi-lhutpo i: the nouth 
of September 1881, and thence fo: Lhesa at acne 
subsequent date, either this year mr net spring at 
his discretion, according to cireunutanc-s ana he 
opportunities that may present thea zelve= for 3. s:fe 
journey. Arrived at Lhasa, he will amleavozr to 
place himself under the protection mc to culti7:.te 
the friendship of influential perso<s, ari he vw ll 
avoid general observation as much 2s pcszstble. Je 
will keep a diary and record in it trom cay to dsy 
any points of interest that he may 1.to wth regard 
to place and people. Hewillalso pussue ls inv2s.i- 
gations into the religion, literature, and sistorz -f 
Tibet, with regard to which separcce ivstructis: § 
will be: given to him. With this objeet heis atthc- 
rized to purchase hooks, manuserip73, or whatevr 
else may. throw light upon the subjects oZ I-_s inquir’, 
and also to employ natives of the counszyfor the sam 
purpose. He will exercise his diseresion <s to ex- 
tending his journeys beyond Lhasa; bit jo -rneys ic. 
the mere purpose of geographical explorcziony cro 
discountenanced, as likely to create susp zion. H: 
may, however, find it advisable to visit a dis-ant tow. 
or monastery, for the purpose of his :nvescigatiors 
and in such cases he will take the observaticas neces- 
sary fora route survey, but he shoulé make no mznzr 
ofthe country. No limitis fixedas tc the ‘luration 
of his stay at Lhasa; but, special reasons <zpartele 
should endeavour to return to India yvithic twelve 
months. He should also endeayour t= mmictain re- 
gular communications with India duriug his ab- 
sence ; reporting his proceedings, fromtime to tima 
to the Director of Public Instruction and making 
arrangements for the safe transmissior of I=tters t> 
himself. 


2. A stm of Rs, 5,000 (five thousand) -vili b_ placec. 
at his disposal in gold, pearls, corals, or ether sbjects 
of value in Tibet. With thissum he v.11 Je@ay al. 
necessary expenses of himself and of thes2 whe accon- 
pany him, including any purchases that <e m:y7 mak> 
in relation to the objects of his journey, le w=] keep 
a strict account of all his expenditure, oid w 1 snb- 
mit it on return, together with the balaace ~er_aining 
in his hands, to the Director of Public Ins sructéon. § 


Signed—HORACE COCECERLLE, 
Secretary to the Geve-nmentl 
of Bengat, 

A. W. GROTT, 
Director of Public 0n:te ction. 

SARAT CHANDEA D-S, 





DARJEELING, 
September 4, 1881. 


exploring the lake country of Yam-do, on a scientifie sasis ‘Tis wae 
so accurately done that the late Tibet Mission, under Calo.:el Joung- 
husband, did not consider it necessary to resurvey it. Tha -aposal 
ant a Survey Party eastward was rejected by tle Cov: -nmont 
of India, 


§ On my return to India I paid Rs. 2,000 i@eke Comy rollor- 
General of Indian Treasuries, it being the unexpended salance out of 
Rs. 5,000 that was advanced to me for our expenses n ths j=umey, 
which extended over four months. ; 
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Laseport jou veluening to Ondia. 


Tre. PEysician Lama and Pandubl| of the incarnate 
Sens-chen the retired President of the Ngag-pa 
(Maura) College, having applied for leave to return 
to their own country, the Commanding Officer and his 
staff have granted this Pass; moreover, they having 
met the Lama for service, no obstructions (of. the 
king of stopping or making inquiry, suspicion), should 
be eiiscd in their way through Darrgyas, Gur-me, 
anc Gam-pa, on our side of the boundary. They 
having personally appeared before the Chancellor, 
this (passpors) has been issued, under his seal, on the 
4th day of she 9th month of the year water-lutre. 
(Octcher, 1882). 


CHAPTER I. 


In the morning of the 17th June we set out 
for Jong-ri (from the monastery of Dub-di in 
Sikkim), At 10a, M. we reached a zone where 
we met with new families of trees, The 
vezetation changed abruptly and varieties 
of rhododendron, juniper, and birch displaced 
>h2 oaks and chestnuts of the lower zone. 
Te leeches had disappeared. This slope, from 
2.(00 to 12,000 feet above the level of the sea 
in height, is known by the name of Mon 
Lzipcha.* The scenery was exquisitely beauti- 
tu, chiefly owing to the profusion of flowers, 
amongst which the varieties of rhododendron 
(rad and pink) were conspicuous. The beauty 
and variety of the vegetation made me deeply 
regret my ignorance of botany. 


Midwey between Bakhim and Jong-ri I 
met Dr. Inglis, a venerable old gentleman, 
whe hac come out from Darjeeling to see 
Jong-ri—the mountain of Nature’s cultiva- 
' Hor. Owing to the stubbornness of the coolies 
end the improvidence of his guide,-he had 
heen reduced to great straits for want of 
provisions, and was unable to proceed further 
=owards the snows. Dr. Inglis told me that 
Je nad taken a fancy to visit the Himalayas 
an his way to New Zealand, where he was 
zoing to take charge of his estate. I was 
sorry that I could not give him all the assist- 
anze he required, but I did what I could for 
him to the best of my power and means.T 


At 5 P.M. we reached Jongri, and took 
ghelter in a yak-herd’s house, the walls of 
which were built with boulders piled one 
above another without anv mortar. Its roof 

| The <ninister used to call me Pandul (Pan being an abbreviation 


of Pandit and dub that of Dub-chan or Siddha. By this title Indian 
Pardits ware formerly known in Tibet. 
+ Mon La-tsa, the foot of the mountain rising above (Mon) the 
sut-Himaisayas. 
° 
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was made of planks cut out of firs by the 
axe, and kept in position by the weight of 
boulders laid on them. People here do not 
know the use of the saw nor have they any 
idea of iron or wooden nails, 

Water boiled at 187°; giving a height of 
13,700 feet; the temperature was 49°F. in the 
shade. {I was much struck with the extreme 
beauty of Jong-ri. Sir Joseph Hooker the 
great Botanist and Himalayan traveller, who 
is now alive, visited Jong-ri in January 1849, 
i.€., Six months before my birth. He describ- 
ed the place in the following lauguage: 

“J satat the entrance of my gipsy-like hut, anxiously 
watching the weather, and absorbed in admiration of 
the moonrise, from which my thoughts were soon 
diverted by its facing light as it entered a dense mass 
of mare’s-tail cirrus. It was very cold, and the still- 
ness was oppressive. IT had been urged not to attempt 
such an ascent in January, my provisions were scanty, 
firewood only to be obtained from some distance, the 
open undulating surface of Jong-ri was particwarly 
exposed to heavy snow-drifts, and the path was, at 
the best, a searcely perceptible track. . I studied 
every change of the wind, every fluctuation of the 
barometer and thermometer, and the courses of the 
clouds aloft. At7P.M., the wind suddenly shifted to 
the west, and the thermometer instantly rose. After 
8 p.M., the temperature fell again, and the wind drew 
round to the north-east, when the fog cleared off. 
The barometer rose no more than it usually does to- 
wards 10 P.M., and though it clouded again, with the 
temperature at 17,° the wind seemed steady, and 1 
went to bed with a relieved mind.” 


The slopes were neat and trim to the eye, 
with flowers and dwarf shrubs scattered over 
them, and a few yaks (chamari-cow of Tibet) 
grazing here and there. The trees were in 
full foliage, and the valleys below were a 
mass of rhododendrons and other flowering 
plants. The evening' breeze was cool and 
bracing ; and the parting rays of the sun gave 
a crimson tinge to the peaks of snow and the 
whole atmosphere. The Hindu poets tried in 
vain to describe these regions which they had 
never seen; but even when seen, language 
fails to convey any idea of their beauty. To 
my right Kha-bur raised its snowy peak; 
in front the great Kangchan-joi-nga looked 
down on me; to the left were the icy cliffs 
of Kang-La (Nangma); while behind me the 
Rathong kept up its ceaseless roar as _ it 
rushed away to the south. Here we spent a 
whole day. 





+t Dr. Inglis, after reaching Darjesling, spoke to me in high 
terms of Sarat Chandra’s readiness and resources and of the great 
help he had given him.—A. W. Croft. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HINDU VIEW OF ROYAL RESPONSIBILITY 


“ Realising that the enjoyments of wealth’ 


( OVINDA Bhagavat has said :— 


and of the body are not permanent, one should 

strive after emancipation, but emancipation 
results from knowledge, knowledge from study, and 
study is only possible in a healthy body.’—Sarvadar- 
shana Sangraha. 

’ Thus the health of the body is the first con- 
dition of attainment of imuzlkti or salvation. 
Those who confine salvation to a purely 
spiritual attitude of the soul, ignore the great 
fact that that condition is unattainable when 
the physical conditions are unfavourable. The 
regulation of physical conditions is the first 
and primary task of civilisation. No civilisa- 
tion is worth the name that does not rise 
superior to the natural conditions of the cli- 
mate and seasons. Want of seasonal rains and 
consequent drought are natural phenomena, 
but that does not mean that there should be 
consequently famine and starvation in a civi- 
lised conmunity. The duty of the sovereign 
power in every civilised country has been to 
provide against such natural contingencies. 
In all agricultural countries like India people 
came to know very early that there must 
arrive periods and seasons when rains would 
fail, and if cultivation depended entirely on 
the clouds, the people must die of starvation 
when the heavens failed to send their fertilis- 
ing showers. Very early in the history of 
India we find it, therefore, asa well recognised 
duty of the sovereign power to take steps 
against such calamities. A wise king would 
see that the agriculturists did not depend 
solely on the rains. He would dig tanks and 
sink wells to make agriculture independent of 
the seasons, as far as possible. Thus we see in 
the Mahabharata the sage Narada asking King 
Yudhisthira “are thy peasants helplessly at 
the mercy of the rains, or has thy foresight 
provided against the failure of the rains?” 
and Yudhisthira proudly answers, aS every 
wise ruler of a civilised people should answer, 
that his peasant and agricultural classes are 
not dependent upon the rains: but .uat there 
are enough ponds, tanks, wells, and other 
reservoirs of water to fall back upon in seasons 
of drought. 

So a civilised government in ancient India 
was that in which famines were amply pro- 


vided against in case the heavens held off 
their rains for a season. 

Similarly, diseases and epidemics are natural 
phenomena. The germs of diszase were 
always present in the air, water anc ea<h in 
ancient India, as they are now. 3ut people 
never fell victims to them by millious as whey 
do now. They had plenty of good and heulth- 
giving food——milk, ghee, sugar, rice and 
wheat. All had theirtwo meals acay. The 
consequence was that though <Le germs of 
disease were there, the resisting power 0. te 
human frame was more than in these degener- 
ate days. And so the people suffered less 
from epidemics than now when their bedies 
are weakened by privation and Jespondcncy, 
and they fallan easy prey to every bacillus 
of plague or cholera. That a we.l nourishad 
physical frame can remain imauime in tie 
midst of epidemics has been amply illustrated 
by the practical immunity of the Europeans 
in India from plague. * 

It was, therefore, looked upor as the duty 
of the king in ancient India to s3e thas his 
country was not ravaged by epid2mics. 

The king was, therefore, primerily helc res- 
ponsible for national calamities like famine 
and plague. In the language of Sanskrit pcli- 
tics, this truth was expressed by saying that 
for the sins of the king the peozle suffered. 
If the king by his avarice or po.izy had kept 
the masses of the people always In @ state of 
semi-starvation, such a people would fall an 
easy prey to all diseases; for wh.ch the king 
was primarily responsible. If through neglect 
and want of foresight, the king fciled to sink 
wells, dig tanks and erect national >eservoirs 
of water to fall back upon is seasons of 
drought, and there was consequently famine 
in the land, it was said that the sin of the 
Raja had caused the famine. Ir short, while 
all private sufferings were righz:y attriluted 
to the sin of the individual, public calancit.es 
were attributed to the sin of the Eing and the 
king alone ; and never to any indivicual sin. 

The ancient sages of India, however, cid not 
rest content with the surface cacsas of things. 
They penetrated deeper, and wip the uriver- 
sal formula of monism they dechbred that all 
partial laws whether laws of nacure or laws 
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- af morality—the ritam and satyaim—were 
manifestations of one Supreme Law: and were 
inextricably interwoven with each other. You 
could not break with impunity a moral law 
without bringing confusion in the working of 
the physical laws—for both these laws were 
worked by the same divine agency of the 
Devas. The harmony of the seasons would be 
broken if there was discord in the moral 
world. A selfish and self-seeking people must 
aufier from the whims of a fickle and variable 
nature. Hven the history of Hebraic nations 
affords many proofs of this truth. The moral 
sins of Sodom and Gomorrah brought about the 
ahysical destruction of those cities. The same 
was the case with Babylon and Nineveh. In 
modern times the partial destruction of San 
kransisco is attributed to the same cause,— 
moral carruption, by some pious souls. 

A wise king, therefore, looks not only to the 
ahysical welfare of his people, but to their 
moral welfare also, A Government that 
naglects the religious and moral education of 
its people, must suffer from chronic plague and 
famine, if there be any truth in the saying 
that ritam and satyam are the same—physi- 
eal and morallaws are but different aspects 
of the one Law. 

We quote the following from the Shanti 
raroa, chap. 141, to show that diseases and 
famines have their root in the maladministra- 
tion of the state :— 

“O mighty-armed one, the peace and prosperity of 
subjects, profuse and seasonable rain, disease, death 
and other calamities, all depend on the king. I (Bhish- 
mu) have no doubt also in this that the setting of Krita, 
Ivvapara, Treta and Kali, all depend on the king's 
conduct.” 

Thus a virtuous king brings Krita. Yuga 
(the golden age) among his people, and a 
tyrant the contrary. The four ages are 
nothing but symbols of good or bad adminis- 
tration by the king. 

Thus in chap. 69 of the same parva we 


find :— 

“When she king rules according to Danda Niti 
(she constitution laid down by Brahma for the state) 
taz Krita oge is then said to flourish.” 
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But when the king violates any portion of 
this constitution, other ages set in according 
to the extent or degree of violation. 

This Danda Niti or Indian constitution was 
the real Magna QOharta of our liberties in 
ancient times. The mode how this constitu- 
tion was first obtained from Brahma is men- 
tioned in chapter 59 of the Shanti Parva. 
The Rishis Vrihaspati and Kavi abridged the 
voluminous work of Brahma. All kings, 
however despotic, were bound by this consti- 
tution; and there are cases recorded in the 
Mahabharata where the kings got into 
trouble by their disregard of the constitution. 
Thus King Vena was the first who was killed 
by the Brahmans because he broke this Divine 
constitution. 

“Vena, a slave of anger and malice, became impious 
and tyrannical towards all creatures. The. Brahma- 
yadin Rishis killed him.” 

“ When the king abandoning the constitution in its 
entirety, oppresses his subjects, then the age that 
sets in, is called Kali. Then diseases appear and men 
die untimely. Wives become widows and people 
become heartless. The clouds do not rain in season 
nor the crops grow in abundance.’ — Shanti parva, Ch. 
69, verses 91-95, : 

This also shows that epidemics and famine 
are due to maladministration, that is, they 
rage when the sovereign does not act consti- 
tutionally. 

“Tf the sovereign acts unconstitutionally, then even 
the seasons get out of joint ; summer months become 
cold and vice versa. There are droughts, floods and 
pestilential epidemies.”—Ch. 90, verse 37. 


In modern times, weakness is considered 
asin, but not so in Ancient India. 


“Weakness is really a great elemental ‘force in 

which avery thing is firmly established.” 
“sasg_ Tega afters at qfaisae ” 

“The eyes of the weak, of the Muni and of the 
venomous snake should be considered as unbearable, 
Do not, therefore, meet the weak as you would meet 
an enemy. Weakness is more powerful than even 
the greatest power. That power which is scorched by 


weakness is absolutely rooted out.’—Chap. 94, 
verse 17, 


A HINbU. 


Supplement to ** The (Modern Review."’ 
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show that the Oriental and Occidental 

civilizations have met face to face, and 

the future constitution and ideals of 
society are in the balance. Whenever the 
Orient and the Occident met before, it was 
always in a life and death struggle for leader- 
ship in civilization. It was at Marathon that 
the West first saved itself from Oriental 
dominion; later Alexander carried Western 
influence far into the Orient; but the wave 
swept back with vengeance, and the Huropean 
nations were in their: turn forced to fight for 
existence against the Moors, Tartars and 
Turks, in the battle-fields of Tours and 
Wahlistatt. The struggle continued under 
new and more portentous circumstances and 
was renewed with vigour when the alarming 
weakness and the total helplessness of the 
Ohinese Empire was revealed in the Chino- 
Japanese war. The aggressive and selfish 
policy of the European nations who were all 
bent upon territorial aggrandisement by the 
partition of the Celestial Empire or for secur- 
ing the exclusive privilege of trading with 
that Empire, received an unexpected and 
effective check on finding that a power had 
risen in the East which proved itself more 
than a match for the greatest military power 
‘jn Hurope. 

The Japanese after their glorious victories 
over the Russians, showed statesmanship of 
the highest order, and by adopting a wise and 
conciliatory policy concluded such treaties 
with the Huropean powers as would secure 
the peace of the world at least for some years. 

Western civilization fully developed and 
rich in the accumulated wealth and wisdom 
of centuries, stands panoplied in all the glories 
of history. The Orient, which believes that 
it has learned ages ago the sum of knowledge 
and the essence of truth, is still animated 
with the same spirit and still has in great 
measure the same social and political institu- 
tions that existed at the beginning of the 
Ohristian era. Though here two civili- 
zations have in some degree re-acted upon 
each other, they still maintain a distinct 
character with little real mutual understand- 
ing. The Orient has the pessimism of com- 
pleted knowledge and disillusionment ; it is 
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quiet and serene, because it sees nothing 
worth striving for; individual ex:sterce is 
unimportant. The West on the ocsh2r hand 


_is intensely individualistic, and flled with 


an optimistic energy which leads Is to b2lieve 
in an evolution of higher form and in progress 
toa higher civilization; not always cleer as 
to the final‘aim, it yet believes ebove ail in 
upward struggle and takes for gran:ed that 
humanity can progress. Themeet:ng between 
the two civilizations has long been iore- 
shadowed in philosophy and in general 
thought. The opening of India to tne nations 
of Hurope introduced the Western mind t9 
the treasures of Hastern philoscpay. Wit 
the growth of philological studies th3 infuencs 
of Oriental thought has become »ore-eminent 
in many fields. Schopenhauer, the p.rilosopher, 
who best represented the Continental thought 
in the middle of the nineteenth certtry, was 
a Buddhist and derived from Oriental ideas 
the life and spirit of his pessimist.c phiéc- 
sophy. Even Nietzsche, standing though he 
did for a revival of Western initvilvalistic 
energy, had not escaped the same influence. 
His individualism was after all an indiv.- 
dualism of genius, of the select fev. Mwussia, 
the chief Western exponent of Jricnzalism, 
has a strange power and influetce in the 
modern political life of Hurope, end .t is due 
in no small measure to the anti-indivilualistic 
tendencies of her civilization. 

Certain pessimistic spirits have a.ready pro- 
phesied the conquest of Westerc civil-zaticn 
by Oriental ideals. They believe shat it is 
becoming untrue to itself and Is beginning 
to worship at the shrine of Orienzel fatelism. 
There has, it is true, been a deepering arc 
broadening of Western thought witkin the 
last few decades. The influence cf Indiar 
philosophy and religion on Western life car 
have escaped no one. The days of theshallow- 
er rationalism and utilitarianism ere over. 
and there is instead a return t) rever- 
ence for the deep, mysterious forces 9: 
nature and of life. Unhappily alcng vith this 
there has been an impatience wita libera. 
ideas in the field of politics. Tke imperia. 
idea is invoked in a movements td endow 
nations with world dominions through mari- 
festoes supported by brute force. ‘Te simple 
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ideals of democracy, of social equali ty, of the 
co-operation of the governed in matters that 
most concern them are in some quarters 
beginning to be brushed aside and to give 
place to a claim of the right of the stronger 
to govern as he pleases. Western civiliza- 
tion has certainly lost its harmony and 
cohesion, 


At the present juncture, the Hast with its 
awarming hordes living a listless life from 
century to century; the West with its ener- 
zetic, individualistic impulses, but without 
any consistent philosophy of civilization,— 
meet each other. This collision threatens to 
accentiate the reactionary forces, to streng- 
then autocracy and brute force and to weaken 
every thing that bases itself on reason, re- 
flection and individual right. While some pre- 
saging spirits cherish the hope that Hastern 
though: will yield a harmonizing principle to 
the life of the West, others abanden them- 
Selves to the fear that the world is destined 
to be driven back into another period of 
darkness in which intelligence will slumber 
end brute force reign supreme. 


The iirst effect of this collision has been 
the raising of a spirit of nationalism in all 
Asiatic countries and Japan has led the way 
ins this matter. A peaceful union of the 
civilizasion of the West and East appears to 
rave been combined into a higher harmony 
in the Land of the Rising Sun. Japan has 
adopted the best part of the Western civiliza- 
zion and utilized it to her best advantage. 
hina, Persia, Afghanistan and India are 
emulating her example. The question of 
sreatest moment at the present time is the 
conflict between the Nationalism of the East 
and the Imperialism of the West. 


Hxpaasion of population necessitates ex- 
pansion in territory and so to Nationalism 
tie Huropean nations have added Imperialism 
—a dssire to control as large a portion. 
oi the sarth’s surface as their energy and 
opportunities will permit. This attitude in 
international politics became paramout during 
the end of the nineteenth century. Hugland 
took the lead in building up a national Empire. 
The moral basis on which expansion is justi- 
fied by its advocates is the claim that large 
portions of the earth’s surface are in the 
hands oz nations or tribes who are guilty of 
an uncer-development of their natural re- 
sources. As the world becomes more and 
more densely populated —so runs the argument 
—the naturdl wealth of the remoter regions 
must be utilized for the benefit of mankind, 
and if any nation or tribe, by the use of anti- 
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quated methods of production, or by total 
neglect of certain parts of its resources, such 
as mines or forests, stands in the way of this 
great need, that nation or tribe must pass 
under the political power or tutelage of a 
nation that will draw from the earth the 
utmost quantity of produce. At any rate the 


world must be policed, so that in every part - 


of it investments of capital may be made 


securely, and so that industrial works may — 


be carried on without annoyance or molesta- 
tion from the natives. 
stop with this demand. Most of them frankly 
regard the world as the inheritance of the 


most powerful races, which have a right . 


to re-place those that are more barbarous 
or less well-endowed with force of mind and 
character. An advocate of radical methods 
of colonization says :— 

“Tt is an inexorable law of progress that inferior 
races are made for the purpose of serving the superior ; 
and if they refuse to serve, they are fatally condemned 
to disappear.” 


— 


. 


Few nations, however, - 


If animated by such principles, national 
expansion,-it is apprehended, may lead to ° 


dreams of world-empire. There is consider- 
able danger of a revival of the Roman idea 
of imperialism. When the nations shall have 
appropriated the surface of the earth and shall 
stand fully armed, facing each other, the 
elemental force that compels expansion will 
bring about among the strongest a great final 
struggle for dominion so that from out of the 
group of struggling nationalities there may 
again arise a leader who will enforce upon the 
world that alarming peace within which 
there is no progress but only stagnation. The 
national state, as its advocates claim, is at 
present a necessary condition of progress ; 
but if its aim is exaggerated it will ultimately 
defeat the very purpose by which its adher- 
ents justify its existence. The ideal of modern 
‘national imperialism is different from the ideal 
which animated the Roman Empire. The 
latter was the comprehension of all civilized 
nations under the sway of a world-empire. 
National imperialism on the other hand takes 
as its basis a national state and respects the 
political existence of other nationalities ; it 
endeavours to increase the resources of the 
national state through the absorption or ex- 
ploitation of undeveloped regions and inferior 
races, but does not attempt to impose political 
control upon highly civilized nations. Napo- 
leon indeed strove to revive the Roman form 
of imperialism, but the rising spirit of national- 
ism was too strong for him, and he failed. 

In the birth struggle of national imperialism, 
just as centuries ago in the birth struggle of 
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nationalism, Machiavellian thought and Ma- 
chiavellian means are characterestic of politi- 
calaction. Ordinary rules of morality cannot 
be held binding upon a statesman, whose sole 
duty is to secure the existence or expansion 
of a state within which alone he presumes 
morality and civilization can thrive. Force 
consequently rules, manipulated by art and 
erait. That force, indeed, need not be mere 
brutality. Every thing that makes a nation 
strong, its knowledge, its mechanical skill, its 
industrial capacity, will contribute to its force. 

The most momentous political actions and 
reprisals are based upon claims that would 
hardly justify more than a demand for indem- 
nity under the pretext of exacting satisfaction 
for the murder of missionaries. Germany 
entered the territory of China and obtained 
there a permanent foot-hold and most valuable 
concessions. Britain, desirous of securing its 
paramount control in South Africa siezed 
upon the pretext of Uitlander grievances to 
make the Boers of the Transvaal acknowledge 
their dependence on the British Empire. 

It was Russia who first drew practical con- 
sequences from the demonstration of Chinese 
weakness. By a series of exceedingly shrewd 
moves, she undermined the English influence 
at Peking and gaining access into Manchuria, 
extended her railway into that province, 
assumed virtual control over a large part of 
its territory, realized her ambition of having 
ports permanently free from ice, and a vast 
and inviting field for Russian colonization and 
expansion of Russian industry was opened. 
But Russia was not destined to enjoy these 
privileges permanently. Victorious Japan 
dealt a tremendous blow on the aggressive 
policy of the Ozar, and Japan now occupies the 
same place and exercises the same influence 
in China which Russia would have done if 
there had been no Russo-Japanese war. But 
Russia is still an important factor in Asiatic 
policy. Her expansion in the Hast is exten- 
sive. There are, however, certain peculiari- 
ties in her policy which should be noted. 
Russian expansion is not so much a struggle 
for markets, -since Russian manufacturers 
have already within the dominions of Russia 
‘herself a larger market than they can supply, 
——but rather a struggle for soil to afford room 
for the constant agricultural expansion of the 
Empire. There has been practically no effort 
on the part of Russian manufacturers to gain 
markets beyond the borders of the Empire. 

Russian Nationalism is based on the writ- 
ings of Pobedonostsefi, the spiritual adviser 
of the Emperor and the administrative head 
of the Greek orthodox Church. The elements 
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which in his eyes make Russia great and are 
bound to make her the saviour of t2¢ world, 
are autocracy, religion and the viLage com- 
munity, the last named being, tc his mind, 
the best antidote to social agitators, since 
it contains within itself all that is reascnable 
and healthy in the Socialistic propaganda. 
Unity, harmony, subordination, reverence 
and simplicity are to him the watch words 
of Russian civilization. There comes from 
him no word about the dignity of human 
nature, the independence of the c:nuividual, 
the right of the individual to deévelcp his 
aptitudes and powers, the hope that vast 
masses of humanity may be raised t) 2 Ligher 
level by general education and participation 
in Government. All these ideals, ~vhica are 
the professed characteristic of =fe Eritish 
Empire, are to be avoided, accori ng ~o the 
Russian sage, aS poison. : 

BHeonomic considerations are ci primary 
importance in British expansion; <n the ex- 
pansion of Russia they are only ‘ecordary. 
A Russian diplomat says: 

“The Russians are not a commercial nation, the 
people have aspirations toward higher idea:s than 
those of commercial gain.” 

The unconscious instinct of the masses has 
been a foremost guide in Russiai vouties; 
Russia has the capacity of assimcatirg the 
masses, which Hngland scarcely pussesses. 
In judging of the respective positions of the 
two powers in Asia, it should te cbserved 
that Russia assimilates, while Engliznd merely 
superimposes her authority. Russians are 
fond of likening their Empire to Rome; the 
acid by which national and loca. organisms 
are dissolved into their elements, t> be preci- 
pitated again in the form of a hither unity, 
is the Russian national spirit. “If Russian 





advance had been allowed to go or natarally 


and gradually, if it had not been unexdectedly 
checked by the rise of an Hasterr power, 
Rusgsia’s power in Asia would hare become 
almostirresistible. England in op: osing her 
would have had the unfortunate positon of 
Carthage. She would have had vt) rely for 
her defence on unassimilated subje>t nations, 
while Russia could summon against her the 
vast masses that would have become pene- 
trated with the spirit of Russian  dclicy and 
civilization. 

The little kingdom of Japan stencs .o-day 
in the proud position of a teaccer n the 
continent of Asia. The eyes <:f a. the 
different peoples of this vast co:*inant con- 
taining over half the population oi tne globe 
are now eagerly turned towards the land 
of the rising sun, The magic-likx® muterial 
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progress of Japan in recent years has strongly 
drawn the attention of the world towards 
it. The Asiatic countries, specially China 
and India, long for a touch of that light and 
heat—the knowledge and the power—which 
. have wrought a wonderful transformation in 
Japan and have made the quondam lotus-eaters 
ofthat landa sturdy and powerful nation in 
the world. Burdened with an ancient, civi- 
lization; surrounded by hoary traditions and 
immemorial customs, India stands as a vener- 
able sage with eyes amazed looking towards 
Japan, a young man glorying in his struggles, 
full of daring and enterprise, instinct with 
energy, possessing great determination and 
unbounded perseverance. The greatness of 
Japan is due also to the culture of her in- 
habitants, to their simplicity in life, to their 
loyalty to their King, country, and leaders, 
and above all to their burning patriotism. In 
Japan we see the imagination of the Hast 
wedded to the activity of the West. She has 
shown a wonderful combination. of the Hast 
and the West and bas amalgamated their 
chief characteristics in herself. 

Dozens of Indian boys and thousands of 
QGhinese students are now prosecuting their 
studies in Japan and learning useful arts and 
Gweat Britain was proud to make alliance with 
her for the protection of the Indian Empire 
from the invasion of the Northern Bear. ‘The 
example of Japan has naturally roused a spirit 
of nationalism in Asiatic countries and a 
conflict between the Nationalism of the Hast 
and the Imperialism of the West has already 
begun, and the twentieth century will wit- 
ness and record the history of this conflict. 

Russia and Great Britain are the two 
Huropean powers who have ruled for a long 
time the largest oriental countries in Asia. 
It is worth while to examine how far oriental 
ideals have influenced their national character. 
Some decades ago, the Russian aristocracy was 
cousidered the most cosmopolitan in the world 
and St. Petersburg was a second Paris. But 
with the growth of a native Russian litera- 
ture, there also began a distinct feeling of 
separate nationality. The political and social 
rarty which advocated this tendency was in 
the sixties given the name of Slavophiles. 
The sect was discredited fora time. But 
with the more conscious expansion of Russian 
influence, and with the discovery that Russian 
advance is irresistible, the whole society of 
that great empire has become pratically Slavo- 
phile. In lise with this change a recent edict 
by which the education of the official classes 
is sharply separated from that of the common 
people,—in this way emphasizing the caste 
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system which is rapidly taking a firm hold 
on Russian Society, conscious opposition to 
Western ideals, firm allegiance to the idea of 
autocracy, emphasis laid upon the distinc- 
tions of a caste system, employment, for poli- 
tical ends, of the methods and teachings of a 
theocracy—all these indicate that oriental 
influences in Russia are becoming more and 
more predominant. 


Hastern influences are not so pronounced 
in England, as she has to deal witha large 
Kuropean population in her colonies who are 
all imbued with Western ideals of democracy 
and liberty and who would not tolerate any 
kind of personal despotism. But imperial. 
policy has certainly modified her national 
characteristics, specially in her dealings with 
the subject nations. 


When the mailed fist of young Japan was 
striking blow after blow at the huge Russian 
Bear, England was glad that Japan was fight- 
ing not only in her own interest but in that of 
England and the latter had been spared the 
danger and difficulty of meeting such a formi- 
dable foe who could amass some eight lacs of 
troops in such a distant region as Manchuria. 
Hngland, however, was secretly dismayed 
along with other Huropean powers at the rise 
of an Hastern power which could vanquish the 
greatest military power in Hurope both on 
land and sea. The Huropean powers, however, 
consoled themselves with the idea that Japan 
was only an exception which proved the rule 
of Hastern worthlessness. Somehow or other 
inconvenient facts cropped up to challenge 
their favourite theory. Persia and Afghani- 
stan began to raise their heads. The introduc- 
tion of the parliamentary form of Government 
in Persia with the consent of the Shah was 
a significant fact. Ohina which excels all 
other countries as a field for industrial deve- 
lopment and commercial expansion appears to 
have thrown away her phial of laudanum and 
opened her eyes to the rays of the rising sun. 
The Chinese authorities appear to be conscious 
of the present situation of their country, as 
the following extract from a circular issued by 
them will show :-— 

“Those who are able to promote agricultural enter- 
prises, mechanical arts and handicrafts, trade, mines 
or any other kind of business or aid merchants to 
subseribe capital for industrial enterprises, and 
succeed in them—such officials or gentry who work to 
such an end will be rewarded by the throne to an 
extraordinary degree. Should any one be able to show 
that he has succeeded in starting a manufactory or 
industrial work with a capital of over ten million taels, 
where the workmen number several thousands, such 
persons will be even more greatly rewarded-~ even 
to the extent of being raised to the peerage.” 
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_ A more recent development in Ohina is the 
Issue of an Edict appointing Priuce Pulun 
and another as presidents of the projected 
Government Council which is to be formed 
as a preliminary to a regular parliament. 

Kingland and other European powers have 
to confess that the Hastern nations have 
secured afresh lease of life and have begun 
- In right earnest to set their houses in order. 
The Hastern Renaissance has dawned. The 
true spirit is abroad and India cannot lag 
behind. 


In India signs of unrest due to a national 
awakening are visible. The difficulties which 
have arisen in governing India are due to the 
rulers remaining alien and a dominant race 
and no attempt was ever made to remove the 
distinction between the rulers and the ruled, 
by bestowing on the latter the rights and 
privileges of the former. 
cannot assimilate the subject population 
to the body politic: They do not know the 
Russian method by which national and local 
organisms are dissolved into their elements to 
produce chemically as it were a higher unity, 
a higher nationalism. 


British statesmen were no doubt sincerely 
actuated with the desire of raising the vast 
masses of the Indian community to a higher 
plane by education and participation in Gov- 
ernment when Sir Charles Wood’s Hduca- 
tion Despatch and the Queen’s Proclamation 
were issued. They were equally sincere in 
their desire to allow lofty principles of na- 
tional emancipation to have a free and fair 
trial when men like Lord Macaulay proclaimed 
that it would be-the proudest day of England 
when the people of India would be sufficiently 
educated to ask for Self-Government. But 
long exercise of absolute power has made the 
present rulers narrow-minded and prejudiced, 
They hesitate also to carry out the policy of 
their predecessors, when they find tremendous 
British interests at stake on their hold on 
India. Englishmen are fully aware that they 
have more than £60,000,000 worth of trade 
with India; they are aware that every second 
or third day’s work of the Lancashire cotton 
spinner is done for the Indian market or for 
other Hastern markets which they control on 
account of their position in India, and the 
Lancashire spinner is a keen political thinker 
when his bread and butter are concerned. The 
Dundee jute worker is a radical, but he is not 
likely for that reason to forget that his daily 
wages depend on the hold which the British 
Empire keeps upon Bengal. Lord Dufferin 
after giving the statistics of Hngland’s trade 
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The British rulers. 


with India observed in his addres before the 
London Chamber of Commerce as foll ws :-— 

“ These figures should be onough to convince the 
least ‘receptive understanding what ¢ “atal blow it 
would be to our commercial prosperity vve1e circun- 
stances ever to close, either completel> or partially, 
the Indian ports to the trade of Great Britain; 
and how deeply the manufacturing >opulation 
of Lancashire, and not only of Lanzashire, but 
of every centre of industry in Greas Britain ani 
Ireland, is interested in the well being artl expand- 
ing prosperity of our Indian fellow suljects. Indeed 
it would not be too much to say -hat if any 
serious disaster ever overtook our Indiax. Empire, 
or if our political relations with the Peninsula cf 
Hindoostan were to be ever partially dis~ursed, thers 
is nota cottage in Great Britain, at cll events, in 
the manufacturing districts, which -vouid vot be 
made to feel the disastrous consequencas of such an 
intolerable calamity." 


The Indian Nationalist who is now asking 
for Self-Government on colonial _ines must 
reckon the difficulties which stand in the way 
of the British Government granting Self- 
Government which is likely to bring ruin on 
the labouring class in England anl to 75,00) 
to 1,00,000 men who find well-pa.d employ- 
ment in carrying on the Government, defence, 
and industrial development of the country. 
The estimate that the people o2 sha United 
Kingdom draw from India, sixty 01 sevesty 
millions sterling every year in direct income, 
is probably a moderate one. Br-tain’s stake 
in India is enormous. It is estima ed that no 
less than £ 350,000,000 of British savital has 
been invested in India, to -.which must b3 


‘added other large sums emplcyed in va- 


rious forms of industrial activity; the pro- 
fit and interest ofall this capital Jowing back 
steadily to the United Kingdom aml evidently 
secured by British dominance. 

The idea of the Marquis of Hastings is 
more reasonable and practicable tias in the 
fulness of time, the extraordinary aromaly cf 
a country enjoying popular representation rv- 
ling as an imperial power over sore iundreds 
of milions of people without rea-esentation 
in their own government may b2 abondonel 
and Self-Government bestowel Hnglan1 
retaining the present commercial unl trading 
relationship with India as a faroured and 
friendly power. The prophecies which were 
made in regard to the impending compctition 
of Japan in the world market have ‘ailed to be 
realized in any but the slightest deg-es. On the 
contrary, Japan through her commercial and 
industrial development has becom? 2 far better 
customer in Huropean and Amerizen markets. 
In the inevitable course of evolut:m which is 
a materialised ethical process nifclding it- 
gelf in its various phases through tie differert 
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nations and races of the earth, there must 
come atime when a subject people awakens 
toa supreme sense of necessity for freedom, for 
the self-determination of its political problems 
and issues as the only possible guarantee of 
its further: progress in the world. The sub- 
ject people thus come into collission with the 
ruling power. The monarchies of Japan, China 
znd Persia have saved this conflict by the 
ready espousal of the cause of popular liberty. 
They did not by opposing the movement bring 
about e bloody revolution. 

These facts serve to bring out prominently 
the essential differene that there has been 
between Orient and Occident. No great truth 
or idea either in religion or politics has been 
able to win its way to victory in Hurope with- 
out drenching the ground behind it with the 
blood of its votaries. In Asia, on the other 
hand, no religion or idea] has ever had to 
count iss martyrs, and it is the same innate 
and intense humanity of her sons, from the 
king to the humblest subject, that has made 
the bloodless revolution possible in three of 
her great countries. In India the ruling 
power is Huropean and not Asiatic, but the 
facts that this Huropean power comes with 
a tradition of an age-long and innate ideal 
cP representative Government, and that the 
characteristics of the Indian people, gene- 
rally peace-loving and humane, with greater 
capacity of suffering than the western 
reople possess, inspire confidence that the 
rresent conflict, which is inevitable, may 
he amicably settled to the satisfaction of 
roth parties and will not be allowed to end 
in a bloody revolution. 

The Huropean powers which a few years 
ago had been intriguing and meditating as to 
the bess means of partitioning China, without 
“unning the risk of a war among themselves, 
are now frightened at the vision of a “ yellow 
seril”* which may sweep away the western 
eivilizasion from the globe, when the full 
possibilities of the Chinese race come to be 
vsalizec and the Japanese and Chinese join 
together in alliance. 

Wher we picture to ourselves that there 
is in China one third of the world’s popula- 
tion crowded into eighteen provinces, many 
of which in their natural wealth surpass by 
far countries like Germany and France, there 
is little room for doubt that when the indus- 
trial forces of this region have once been set 
in motion, Ohina will in truth become the 
“realm of the centre.” Unlike Japan China is 
most abundantly provided with coal and iron 
in close proximity to each other,so that the 
distance and cost of transportation of the raw 
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material will be reduced to a minimum and 
factories can be established in localities where 
fuel, material and labour exist in greatest 
abundance. 

The development of manufactures and 
mines has commenced in China. In Shanghai, 
alone, five great foreign cotton mills, and 
three owned by Chinese have begun opera- , 
The Hanyang iron foundry, 4 
the first movement towards the new progres- 
Sive spirit in China, is now turning out large 
quantities of rails for the Chinese roads. 
There is no doubt that China will soon become 
a great manufacturing centre for cotton, 
woollen and iron goods. 

The cheaper grades of cotton goods are 
already manufactured in large quantities and 
for these grades, Chinese raw cotton is 
adequate in quantity and quality. Little raw 
cotton, therefore, is imported from America 
or India for Chinese manufacture. In Japan 
the case is quite different. During 1899 about 
twenty-two million dollars of raw cotton 
was imported for the Japanese cotton mills 
and one-third of this came from the United 
States. 

_ With the growing importance of China and 
Japanin the world of industry, the Pacific 
is becoming a most important highway of 
commerce, promising to outstrip the Atlan- 
tic as a centre of maritime interest at no 
distant date. The countries that immediately 
border upon the Pacific contain a population 
of about 550 millions of inhabitants, well-nigh 
one-half of the total population of the globe; 
and this mass of humanity is more directly 
dependent on the Pacific Ocean for transport 
facilities than are Atlantic peoples on that 
body of water, because railways and canals 
have not been as fully developed in the Orient 
as in the countries bordering on the Atlantic. . 
The whole perspective of the industrial world 
will thus be changed ; what formerly seemed 
almost the back-yard of the world is now to 
become the very centre of interest. Japan 
bids fair to rival the island kingdom of the 
West. The American republic and the British 
dominions which face on the Pacific Ocean, 
are beginning to feel their neighbourhood to 
the Oriental world, and Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindoo emigrants are seeking fields of acti- 

vity in those regions. 4 

The vast material resources of America 
and the Hnglish colonies are practically 
undeveloped, because of the jealousy of alien 
yellow or black labour and the almost prohi- 
bitive cost of native white labour. Great 
schemes of railway construction, and agricul- 
tural and mineral development, cannot be 
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taken in hand without employing labour cheap 
and efficient enough for the purpose. But the 
white labourers are highly organized and com- 
mand an absolute majority of votes in the local 
legislative bodies. The employers of labour 
are powerless against the labour union, which 
continues to impose its own terms as to 
wages, hours of work, &c. The policy of 
*exclusion of alien labour had long been deter- 
minedly pursued in America and the British 
colonies. A.considerable body of legislation 
directed against the immigration of Asiatic 
labour had come into operation. Most servile 
conditions of labour and of existence had 
been rigorously imposed on British Indian 
subjects in British Colonies in cases where 
the white colonists thought fit not to exclude 
them. The British Indian subjects appealed 
to the Imperial Government, and the Imperial 
statesmen “ sympathised ” and remonstrated, 
and there was an end of it. The Chinese 
resented strongly and violently the attitude 
of America in respect of Chinese immigration 
into the States. They proclaimed a boycott 
of American goods in China and enormous 
loss was inflicted on the American trace in 
the Pacific. The boycott was partially suc- 
cessful and President Roosevelt saw that 
the Ohinese were justified in resorting to 
reprisals. The Chinese exclusion laws were 
accordingly modified and Chinese amour pro- 
pie Satisfied. 

The rise of Japan to the position of one 
of the world’s great powers and the Anglo- 
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Japanese alliance recently conc-uded have 
now forced the question of the cc_onial execlu- 
sion laws, so far at any rate as th: Japanese 
ate concerned, to the forefront. =n America 
and in British Columbia--in fact all along the 
Pacific Ooast—-white labour is L) in arms 
against the Japanese. The rece tT. trouble ir 
California and the present trouble in British 
Columbia have their origin in the Jetermina- 
tion of white labour to exclude ths Japanese 
altogether at whatever cost. S=rious riots 
have occurred at Vancouver, scozes of Japa- 
nese have been injured and the: property 
destroyed. These are the first fruits of the 
anti-Japanese movement in Briash OColum- 
bia and there is naturally great anxiety in 
Ottawa. <A Tokio statesman says: “ You 
cannot treat the Japanese as ycu do British 
Indians.” India is eager to knc~ how the 
matter is finally settled. 

There are signs in fact throcghout the 
West of the possibility of a war a classes in 
which one side would be naturally drawn tc 
turnto the Asiatics as the mcs: effective 
weapons of resistance to trac3 unionist 
tyranny and if the economic laws prevail. 
Asiatic labour is bound to triumph over 
Kuropean labour. But in an 3ztmosphere 
charged with race-feeling and selfishness, 
passion is liable to be served at tie experfSe 
of prudence and it would be imyossible to 
predict on what lines an ultimate solution 


will be obtained. 
ASIATICUS. 
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in the West, but its truth is felt more 

keenly by Hastern than by Western 

minds. Forin the Hast ideas so domi- 
nate, that the impracticable becomes often 
the most fascinating. To-day, however, in 
India the practical is gaining ground, and 
germinating thoughts are taking shape which 
will rule not only the imaginations but also 
the actions of the new generation. The birth 
is being witnessed of what has rightly been 
called New India. <A study, therefore, of 
nationality in modern Huropean history, com- 
bined with the recent experiments In nation- 
building in the new Continents may present 
suggestive thoughts as to the problem of the 


ie rule the world’ is a phrase coined 


Indian future. The present paper will contair. 
a brief historical record of the factors which 
made for nationality in the West ed will ther 
apply them to the present outlook :n India. 
The Europe of the middle z2zes was ¢ 
magnificent attempt to constrtet a great 
Western Commonwealth or ‘ Ckzistendom,’ 
in which the different nations vere to be 
provinces owning a common alleziance to 2 
temporal and spiritual Head. Ozsighton has 
called it a ‘ precocious age,’—an age in which, 
with the impetuosity of youth, she young 
nations of the West, emerging from the dark- 
ness of barbarism, leapt forwar- under the 
Christian impulse to achieve great ileals. The 
greatest of all was the ideal of the Eoly Roman 
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Empire. The framework of its constitution 
civered Western Europe and government 
aad jurisdiction became nearly international. 
"The citizens of each nation were citizens also 
of a greater Commonwealth. They owned 
camporal and spiritual allegiance, not only 
to the King and Archbishop, but also to the 
Hmperor and Pope. The Papacy itself was 
ooen tothe whole West. The humblest citizen 
‘2 Christendom might rise to be Universal 
Eishop and wear the triple crown. © There 
vere Hnglish and French Popes as well as 
izalian, German and Spanish. The binding 
ferces of the Empire were also of an imposing 
o-der. Roman law, both civil and ecclesias- 
tical, covered all the West. Latin was the 
c3mmon language of politics, education and 
Teligion. Hach University had its ‘ quarters’ 
o> colleges for the ‘nations.’ Religion itself 
*xas the most powerful of all unifying factors 
aid became in the time of the crusades an 
eithusiasm which nearly obliterated race dis- 
tinctions., Still further, the common feudal 
a7stem spread like a network over Hurope 
and bourd the whole of Christendom together 
into one organised society. 

Yet each one of these great bonds and the 
~hole majestic structure was shattered and 
Droken asunder in a few generations. Both 
th® conception and the attempt were too 
ambitious and premature to be realized at so 
early a stage. The revolt against the Papacy 
was the immediate cause of the disruption, 
bat, as historians have pointed out, the Re- 
Icrmation itself was-more than half a national 
movement. Patriotism seemed as it were, 
to spring up from the ground ready armed 
=zainst both the Papal and Imperial dominion. 
—ne risé of separate nations was the domi- 
nant factor of the sixteenth century in the 
“est. Modern Europe dates from that period 
znd can only be explained by that event. The 
aze of smaller and intenser nationalities then 
bagan. 

In India a similar disruption of a highly 
“rganised spiritual and territorial dominion 
+cok place soon after the reign of king Asoka. 
Tie binding forces of the Asokan Hmpire,— 
teligion, law, language and personal sover- 
zigniy,—were as strong as those of medieval 
Europe. Butin India the disruption which 
icdlowed was only partly due to inner and 
recenstructive forces. The normal develop- 
vent into smaller and intenser nationalities 
was cortinually checked and hindered by 
Icreign invasions. It is true that in the 
ceurse of ceifturies of oppression distinct 
zsatriotic bodies of men have sprung up and 
“wzintained a separate existence of the strong 
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national type. Among these the Rajput, 
Sikh and Mahratta powers come neares™ 
to the form and organisation of distinctive 
nationalities. But the whole of India was 
never mapped out into separate nations, 
nor did the smaller kingdoms, which arose 
from time to time, remain highly organised 
for a period long enough to develop marked 
national characteristics. Thus it has come ¢ 
about that only among a very few of the - 
races of India has an intense national spirit 
of the western type emerged. Itis notice- 
able that the tribes or clans which were able 
to evoke this spirit still remain the most 
virile and independent in the whole of India. 

We may pause here to consider the effects 
upon Huropean civilisation of this intenser 
and more local nationalism, which took the 
place of the mediaeval cosmopolitan spirit. - 
When we examine a map of Europe we are 
almost startled to find how tiny were the 
areas of the most progressive nations. Eng- 
land, Scotland, Holland, Switzerland, names 
ever to be associated in history with the 
national struggle, were none of them as large 
or a8 populous as many districts in a modern 
Indian province. Holland, which spread its 
colonies over half the globe ‘and successfully 
resisted the world-empire of Spain, was but a 
few square miles of land reclaimed from the 
sea, With a population that scarcely reached 


.amillion. Yet in these smallest areas the 


national spirit was intensest. What special 
qualities did this spirit bring ? The answer 
is clear. It brought individuality, initiative, 
sacrifice, along with an extraordinary power 
of organisation. Hach nation was struggling 
for its very life and was threatened contioually 
with danger. Hach nation depended on the 
individual, each individual was responsible 
for the nation. Character was the result. 
Independence and organisation tingled in the 
blood and became an instinct and an inheri-. 
tance. The conflict was indeed terrible, as 
nation clashed with nation. Wars of religion 
mingled with wars of conquest. The larger 
Huropean Powers more than once attempted 
to bring back an Hmpire of the medisval 
type, but the smaller and intenser nations 
struggled for their freedom and not only 
defeated the imperial spirit but at last con- 
verted it, so that nationalism, as a living 
permanent principle, became firmly fixed 
throughout the length and breadth of Hurope. 
Out of that great turmoil and upheaval im- 
mense reserves of strength were stored up in 
every nation for the use of future generations. 

The splitting up process was, therefore, 
necessary. It quickened the ignorant and 
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unenlightened masses and gave them forceful 
and penetrating ideas combined with active 
work of citizenship. 


But as soon as the separation into smailer 
nations has effected its object, we see a new 
and wider process starting. Separatist ten- 
dencies begin to ebb and centralizing forces 
gain ground once more. - Nation begins to 
®sombine with nation and state with state. 
The United Kingdom and modern Germany are 
the first clear expressions of the wider process 
in Kurope. Hach of these two units now con- 
sists of a series of nations within a larger 
nation. The great Italian struggle of the 
nineteenth century wasas much a fight for 
unification as for independence. When we 
turn to the new Continents the whole trend 
of events is towards the building up of larger 
nations. A Canadian Dominion now stretch- 
es for thousands of miles from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. An internecine war was not 
considered too great a price to pay In order to 
preserve the Federal Union of the United 
States. Australia has now a commonwealth 
of her own and a South African Federation 
is near at hand. The tide of modern civiliza- 
tionis set towards larger nations. These larger 
nations (this is the point to keep clearly in mind) 
now carry with them all the forces acquired 
in the narrower sphere. They are not made 
up of inarticulate and undeveloped masses of 
. people who have remained stationary for 
centuries, but of men who have been trained 
in the bard school of modern Europe. The 
American and Canadian to-day are nation- 
builders, because the national instinct has 
already been acquired. 


We may now consider some of the forces 
which favour the formation of larger rather 
than smaller nations in modern times, They 
are on the one side external and material, and 
on the other side inner and spiritual. . 


The first external favouring condition is the 


rapidity of modern communication which” 


makes large areas manageable for govern- 
ment and administration. The old medieval 
State broke down owing to the difficulty of 
keeping the centre in touch with the circum- 
ference. Distance was in the past an almost 
insuperable barrier. This barrier now no 
, longer exists under modern conditions. The 
steamship and railway, the post and the 
telegraph, have almost obliterated distance. 
It is hard to estimate the political value of 
this one simple factor. Oompactness and con- 
centration are now possible over a large 
expanse of country where other favouring 
conditions also are present. 
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A second external factor mak ig for uni- 
fication in modern times is the growth oc 
industry and commerce. A wide field is now 
a necessity for organised labour and capital 
Between separate nations the difficulties o2 
custom barriers and hostile tariffs =till remain: 
but within the larger state sucL hindrances 
are absent and trade organisatioxr aud labour 
federation become most powerful unifying 
forces. Germany affords one 4 the mos< 
remarkable instances of this factor in nation 
building. ‘When every other means had beer 
tried and failed, a common Customs Union 
succeeded in uniting the German jetty States. 
Modern Germany, it is true, is now bound 
together by spiritual bonds of lov= of Father- 
land, but the humble instrument of union az 
the outset was commerce. 

On the inner side of thought anc culture, 
primary education becomes a most powerful 
favouring condition. We are ant to forgei 
how modern this condition is, end what a 
strength it gives to larger unificatior. Where 
the great bulk-of the people can read and 
write a common language and _se modern 
appliances, such as the press, fo> obtain- 
ing information, the wide spreac of national 
sentiments becomes feasible. There are 
newspapers to-day with a daily circulation 
of over a million copies. No mocern State is 
regarded as efficient in which =duzation <s 
not only free but compulsory. "he interests 
of the country are watched by erery citizen 
and the formation of public opin-on become3 
a force more potent than the swrrd. In the 
United States we see a striking 2xample of 
the effects of this process. Fore_z2n families 
who land with foreign ideas end instincts 
become patriotic citizens in the second ard 
third generation owing to the common train- 
ing of the children in the public scaools of tke 
land. Japan has risen so rapidly “<tc the firs: 
rank of World Powers in a great measure 
owing to her thorough educational system. 

Religious tolerance combined vith a com- 
mon moral standard is a second mner factor 
which has made possible the larzser modern 
State. In India of the past uniler King 
Asoka and the Emperor Akbar -eligious to- 
lerance brought peace and unifization to a 
divided country: the intolerance which fol- 
lowed ‘caused division and decline. Tke 
Asokan inscriptions are still one o* the beaccn 
lights of the past and a priceless possessicn 
of the Indian People. They rectresent tke 
first distinctive Proclamation. af zoleranc2 
in the history of the world. In tae West, 
in spite of the clearest commencs of th 


New Testament itself, toleration of religious 
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lifferences only slowly won its way.* In 
modern times, however, the universal spread 
of education has given permanence to the 
arinciple and it has become an axiom of 
aonstituzional Government. It is true that 
the combination of different religious views 
within a single nation has brought withita 
ssparation between Church and Stete, the 
tate remaining neutral as to religious 
differences while maintaining a commcn moral 
standard. But this has not meant a weaken- 
-ng of religion. Rather the Church has 
zeined py the loss of State patronage, and 
religion has become more personal. To-day 
in all the larger modern States religious 
t>lerance is a fixed possession of citizenship. 
The common moral standard moulding cus- 
Loms, laws and ideas has so far been Chris- 
tian: as yet no wide and lasting experiment 
has been tried on any other basis. It may 
be argued that modern Japan has besn built 
tp apart from the Ohristian standardf of 
morality. This is partly true, but it is also 
true that Christian moral ideals hare been 
argely adopted. Japanese statesmen have 
been the first to acknowledge how much they 
cwe to Christianity in the past and with what 
satisfaction they look forward to its spread 
inthe future. Japan has opened her doors 
widely and generously to the new religion 
and she has never repented her acticn. She 
has achieved religious tolerance and will soon, 
if the forecast of her most famous writers 
is correct, acquire a common moral standard 
mainly Christian in type. Such a standard in- 
stead of denationalizing her will strengthen 
till further her nationality. { 

The rough outline here sketched of the 
circumstances which make possible ths larger 
states of modern times is by no means ade- 
cuate, but it will serve as an approacn to the 
problem with which this paper deals, namely, 
the outlook in the Indian Peninsula, 


* The reader is referred to Oreighton’s Persecution ard Tolerance 
der a masteriy historical treatment of the subject. 

+ Non-Cbristians contend that there is no moral ideal or truth in 
Christianity whose independent existence in some other system or 
systems of feith cannot be shown. As regards ‘world-ethics’ and 
* vrorld-politics, ’ the following extract from an address on “ Religion 
and Empire” by Mr. Graham Wallas, M. A., of London, may be 
Sound interesting :— 

“If I were asked, whether there is any one of the grea= established 
religions from which itis possible that a conception of the world- 
aroblem cout, in our time, come, I should look perhaps te Buddhisiwn, 
Certainly, the only sane, kind, and, as it seems to me, true argument 
ecncerning the Chinese question that has been issued by the officials 
of any State or Church, is that which has been issued by tks Buddhists 
of Japan. And [ will add, that the only sane and kind ard true thing 
dene, in all that welter of stupidity and cruelty, was done by the 
_ Buddhists of Japan, when they refused to take any comrensation for 
tke destruction of their sacred buildings. It seems to me, again, that 
Suddhism has an advantage in that it is not anthrop:centric, and 
Joss not treat the universe merely asa painted back-grourd before 
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If will be seen at once that India starts 
with one great advantage. She possesses the 
large expanse, the great population and the 
geographical boundaries which are so import- 
ant in modern times. No difficulty presents 
itself from narrow and crainped surroundings. 
There is no necessity to found over-sea 
colonies or conquer neighbouring states in 
order to expand. She is self-contained and ¢ 
can organize from within. In this way she ~ 
is admirably equipped for the march of the 
future and escapes many of the difficulties 
of such a country as Great Britain. 

But on the other hand her population has 
experienced in the past what science would call 
an ‘arrested development.’ India, as we have 
seen, has never been split upinto separate 
nations and national life has never become 
vividly intense. The village peoples have 
hitherto remained nearly stationary. They 
have accepted rather than resisted foreign 
migration and invasion. They have never yet 
been stirred and quickened by generations of 
forcetul and insistent progress. There have 
been struggles, it is true, but these have not 
led to the attainment of ever-increasing rights 
and privileges; rather they, have issued in 
further subjection and depression. 

Sismondi in his exhaustive description of 
the Italian Republics of the middle ages has 
drawh an illuminating distinction between 
the power of ‘active’ and ‘ passive’ liberties 
in quickening national achievement. The 
‘passive’, he declares, are those imposed 
from without: the ‘active’ are those which 
citizens claim as their own and acquire by 
self-dependent enterprise. He shows.how all 
the greatness of medizeval Italy and its crea- 
tive genius was due to those ‘active’ liberties. 
The same fact may be noticed in the brilliant 
period of the tiny Athenian state. In India, 
passive liberties§—-the liberty of remaining in 
a Stationary condition, the liberty of letting 


which is acted the tragedy of human life. A religion which looks on 
human life in its relation toa living universe, presents some possibility 
of overcoming the apparently instinctive hatred that divides the 
white and black races of mankind. Certainly, in this war in South 
Afriea, ke would be most likely to think of the Kaffirs, whose crops 
we are burning, who also had a thought for the hundreds of thousands 
of oxen and of horses which we are torturing to death.”—(Liberal 
Religious Thought at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century, 1901, 
pp. 266-267).—Ep., af. RB. 


ft The reader is referred to the concluding chapter of Dr. Nitobe'’s 
book Bushido: the Soul of Japan. 


§ That in ancient times republics existed in many parts of India, 
that in others there was limited monarchy with constitutions founded 
on custom and sacred law and that there was municipal self-govern- 
ment of a better type than what exists in British India, are now 
admitted by students of ancient Indian history. Whether these 
facts point tothe enjoyment of ‘passive’ or of ‘active’ liberties 
cannot b2 discussed in a foot-note;—nor whether ancient India was 
like a sic gnant pool.—Ep., M. RB. 
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the legions thunder past and plunging back 
into repose, the liberty of being ruled from 
without and left alone on payment of tribute 
—these liberties have been allowed to the 
village population for many centuries. But 
the ‘active’ liberties,—the liberty of full and 
vigorous citizenship, the liberty of self- 
dependence and self-government, the liberty 
of indigenous enterprise and initiative—these 
have been so often denied or crushed out of 
existence in the past, that even when granted 
in some measure to-day they can scarcely be 
appreciated,— witness the present condition 
of municipal and district administration.* 
Two facts, however, modify this general 
statement. First, there already exists in the 
Indian village communities an indigenous 
organisation of a simple type which has never 
been destroyed, and there is present also some 
of the finest raw material for nation building 
in the world. There are qualities in the 
peasantry of simplicity and abstemiousness, 
of toil and endurance, which may be of in- 
calculable value inthe future. The village 
people do not represent a decayed and disso- 
lute population such as brought about the 
ruin of the Roman Empire, but a hard and 
sturdy stock from which great things may be 
expected. Secondly, the educated classes 
have sprung forward at a bound and already 
obtained a remarkable grasp of the political 
ideals and methods of the West. This inner 
circle of the educated is as intensely national 
as Japan or England, though their practical 
experience is yet small. Powers of intelli- 
gence and initiative are increasing rapidly 
among them. They are a company of select 
men who have won their way upward by a 
self-sacrificing struggle against heavy odds. 


India is now face to face with the most 
critical struggle of all,—the awakening and 
enlightenment of the masses. How can mul- 
titudes so vast be moved ‘a hair’s breadth 
from the actual’? How is the energy of inten- 
sive patriotism to come to them, which is the 
secret of individuality and initiative? Will 
such a struggle towards light and freedom be 
quickened by the present peaceful condition 
of the country, or will that very peace bring 
more and more passivity ? Will the end bea 
true Indian Commonwealth of active citizen- 
ship or will the unprogressive attitude remain 
unchanged ? 

We turn back to the four favouring condi- 
tions already mentioned which make for larger 

* Perhaps municipal self-government was over-appreciated in Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, at any rate. The strangling of self-government 


in Calcutta, and the Justices’ election imbroglio in Bombay cannot 
be forgotten. Elsewhere, if municipalities and district boards have 
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nationalities. As we apply them 1) <ndia tke 
prospect is on the whole encourag-2g. We see 
at once that the gain has alread? deen grea 
under British rule, and if the } ogress he: 
been slow, yet so far it has been fir. Witk 
regard to facility of communicatior the village 
people have already been brought 2loser to 
the great cities. The advance of tailway3, 
postage and telegraph, with their ccncomitar> 
the cheap press, has changed the ‘ace of the 
country. Centralized law and <¢)varnmenr 
has been made possible aud a gr3al step In 
unification has been accomplishe:. In the 
political sphere the effect has be=n most ap- 
parent and the ferment greatest. entralizecd 
Government has brought within ::e range c: 
practical politics the national ides1l and the 
struggle of the educated classes txwnrds this 
ideal has brought with it that *irtensity’ 
which we have witnessed in the West. and has 
been one of the chief factors in the r sraining. 
Along the new channels of inter=on-munica- 
tion, the railway and the press, cew politica: 
thoughts are spreading in wide” and wide> 
circles. The barriers of caste a:e being 
broken down; political leaders =hemselves 
are repudiating them and reform flon within 
may be expected on a larger sculz. Just a3 
in England the Ohartist movement was tl® 
beginning of an era of social re‘, so -: 
may be in India. But though tbe political 
impulse given by the external umification of 
the country is thus vigorous, otter lines of 
development must take place «: the sam: 
time if the masses are to be leavered. 


The next external constructive : ree of the 
modern State, viz., commerce aril ndustry. 
may play a still larger part in buitling up ths 
Indian nation. Up to the present ir this sphere 
development has been imposed ma_nly trom 
without, taking the form of foreiga exploita- 
tion rather than indigenous enteror.se. Burt, 
the tide has already begun to tara and if 
the present economic Swadeshi norement & 
successful, results on a large sczle may be 
witnessed. Here isa line of prog’ess whict 
would directly affect the village p: pulaticr. 
The transformation, for instance, =f _0,000,0_0 
out of 260,000,000 Indian villagers into 
artisans, if such were possible, ~ould meaa 
the contact of this large numb= with tre 
strenuous life and thought of ci. 2s. Jntell- 
gence, skill, initiative and powers 2f combire- 
tion would be developed and citmeas of the 
modern type would exist at leas. 12 embryo. 
not fully realised expectations, are we not en titlec 3 a:k whether it 1 


possible for “self-government” under the tharb 0f the civiian 
bureaucrat to rouse much enthusiasm or public spat “—Ep., aL. F 
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There would also come, in the process, 
something of that struggle which produces 
sharacter; for industries advance by com- 
petition. The village districts would be split 
ap, not, as in the case of Hurope, into smaller 
progressive nations, but into progressive in- 
dustrial areas with great railway cities as 
their capitals. The prospect from one point 
of view is not altogether pleasing. There is 
much that is sordid in modern commercialism, 
and ane can hope and trust that this side 
will not be reproduced in India. But the 
gains in the long run will be immensely 
greater than the losses. The breaking up of 
the mass of stagnant village life, the intro- 
duction of a whole world of new ideas and 
sentiments into millions of minds now steeped 
im ignorance, the bringing of vast numbers of 
Indians into the main current of national as- 
piration,—these will be large compensations 
for any possible evils. There must be one 
clear principle throughout—industry must 
become more and more indigenous. 

With regard to the inward causes of 
national progress, free primary education for 
boys is now promised by Government in the 
near fusure, but there is very little prospect 
af its becoming universal and compulsory 
without the goodwill and co-operation of 
Indians themselves. On the side of female 
education, which is of equal, if not of greater, 
importence to the nation; nothing whatever 
can be done without a great inner revolution 
of thought and custom. There is, therefore, 
a struggle for progress impending, -whieh 
will tax all the energies of those who 
desire to press forward. The Arya Samaj, 
the Brahmo Samaj, the Parsi community, 
together with the Christian educational mis- 
‘sions have already broken up the ground, but 
the bulk of the work yet remains and only 
Indians can accomplish it. The main work 
will be within the family, removing prejudice, 
combating ignorance, spreading the new 
ideas. When barriers in the home are broken 
down and children of both sexes come in 
large numbers to be taught, every effort must 
be mace here also to develop on indigenous 
‘mes. In season and out of season the need 
of an education more in keeping with the 
condition of the country should be pressed 
rome, It will not be sufficient to stand apart 
*rom Government in this matter. This would 
be a counsel of despair, and up to the present 
shere has not been any such unwillingness 
on the parte of the State to co-operate as 
would justify separation, The new scheme of 
nztional education, by means of private funds, 
will be a valuable object lesson ona small 
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seale, but it can hardly expect to cover the 
whole ground, or to compete seriously with 
the State’s unlimited resources. The Senates 
of the Unversities, the Professors in Colleges, 
the Masters in Schools are now mainly 
Indian; even the courses of study are in a 
great measure within Indian control; it will 
be the fault of Indians themselves, thereforeg 
if the history, literature and traditions of” 
India do not form a prominent part in every 
college and school curriculum. In the present 
generation and for many years to come the 
practical course for Indians to take will be to 
co-operate heartily with Governnment in 
educational affairs, to help on the one hand to 
bring about such a revolution in the country 
that it will be considered a disgrace for any 
boy or girl, however poor, to remain illiterate, 
and on the other hand so to improve the 
present course of study and supply of teachers 
that the love of India, the motherland, shall 
be instilled into every Indian boy and girl | 
from the very earliest years.* The work will 
require persistence and struggle but it is only 
out of such struggles that nations are made. 


I have left till the last the religious side of 
Indian national life, which is on the one hand 
the most complex, and on the other hand the 
most important in its bearing on the future. 
The subject requires much fuller treatment 
than can be given at the end ofa paper already 
long and I hope to be able to return to it on 
some future occasion in the pages of the 
Modern Review. Here I shall only deal with 
two important considerations, First,.far more 


. progress has already been made towards the 


solution of the religious difficulty than is 
sometimes imagined. Perhaps the greatest 
of all the benefits of the strong central 
Government is the religious peace which has 
now existed practically unbroken for more 
than a century. Men have had time to think 
of India asa whole and to cease from waste- 
ful conflict. The ‘idea of a patriotism which 
must be inclusive rather than exclusive is 
now gaining a firm footing and will become 
a fixed principle in Indian politics in the near 
future. Secondly, it is being recognised that 
this principle of inclusive patriotism is not to 
be promoted at the expense of religion but 
by the removal of religious bigotry; that 
it is not tobe cultivated by a depreciation 
of religion in comparison with politics, .but 
rather by a purification of religion until there 

* We are not against co-operation with Government where it is 
possible. As for the love of India, is it not a rule (whether written or 
unwritten, does not matter; for the guidance of Text-book Committees 


that books inculeating patriotism and things of that sort should not 
be approv2d ?—Ep,. Al. R, 
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is nothing left which is contrary to the 
highest political aspirations. While on the 
one hand no man with a real faith in God 
can put his country before his religion, on 
the other hand no religion can be true or 
worthy which contradicts that love of country 
Which is itself divinely implanted. “At times 
there may seem a final contradiction between 
country and religion, in which case, if the 
dignity of conscience is to be upheld, religion 
must come first. For instance, the Pilgrim 


Fathers loved England better than life itself, - 


yet when religious conviction was at stake 
they were ready to be banished rather than 
give up their faith and we honour them for 
their choice. Mazzini was one of the greatest 
patriots who ever lived and his life was one 
long martyrdom for his country, yet there is 
nothing on which he lays more stress in all 
his writings than the fact that faith in God 
must.come first, if love of country is to be 
established on a sound and permanent basis, 
or, to state itin his°own words that ‘the 
worship of God and Truth’ is the ‘foundation 
of all true national life.” The expression, 
therefore, ““we must be Indians first, and 
Hindus, Musalmans, etc., afterwards,” needs 
modification. It should rather run, “ we must 
all set to work to purify our religion, so that 
nothing remains that is directly contrary to 
high national aspiration.” What is needed 
to-day is not the consignment of religion to 
the second place and the setting up of nation- 
alism aboveit, but the advancement of religion 
to such a point that the highest national ideals 
have themselves a religious sanction. We do 
not need less religion in India, but religion of 
a purer and more enlightened type, we need 
in short a Reformation as well as a Renais- 
sance, For such an event to take place 
among the village populations, with their pre- 
sent ignorance, idolatry and love of formal 
ceremonial and custom, with their caste 
observances and primitive superstitions, will 
mean a struggle far more arduous than that 
in the sphere of politics, commerce or educa- 
tion. Yet if the struggle be arduous, the 
reward will be proportionate; for when we 
touch religion we touch the very heart of the 
nation. Moral and spiritual character is the 
great reward granted to every true and 
worthy seeker after God. May India’s reli- 
gious faith and spiritual aspiration become 

% The fael may be as itis stated here; but the inference (if it be 
implied at all) hardly follows that Government has consciously and 
deliberately helped im Indian nation-building. On the contrary, it 
seems abundantly clear that everything done by Govornment that 
has favoured the awakening of a national consciousness and the 


process of nation-building, has been done mamly and directly for 
purposes of administration and exploitation, the nationalizing tenden- 
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not less but greater thanin the “ast! Thas 
only will she fulfil the high destiny in the 
world which seems marked out Zor her br 
Providence. 

From this outline of the favourir gz conditions 
which make for Indian nationality, turee things’ 
wil be noticed. First, in each flelc up to the 
present the impulse has come in the first 
instance from the British Governm 2nt itself* 
Whether it be rapid communication and 
centralized government, whether ic be con- 
mercial enterprise and industrial deyslopment. 
whether it be religious tolerance ar 1] the over- 
throw of bigotry, the change has tor the mos: 
part been brought about by contac: with the 
West. Secondly, a new spirit has now coms 
into being, which aims at self-depe: cence anz 
self-help. We see this in Swadesh. enterprise, 
national education and similar ==cvements. 
Thirdly, the change from the o.< order ta 
the new is only being accompliskel throug= 


‘much conflict and struggle, and every year 


the struggle is becoming more tutense and 
is affecting wider and wider circles. Para- 
doxical as it may appear, the ver) lifficulties 
and disappointments, the very corllicts anz 
struggles of the present crisis in Indiaz 
History seem to the writer of this paper the 
most hopeful feature in the situation. Yourag 
India may say with Browning to-d3.7:— 
Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns each smoothness rozgh, 
Each sting that bids nor sit, nor staré but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain, : 
: Strive and hold cheap the strain 
Learn, nor account the pang: dare, n3a~er grudge. 
le taroe ! 
For thence—a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks— 
Shall life sueceed in that it seems to fail. 


Temporary reverses and partiel failures 
may occur, but the old passivity i: gone for 
ever and the new spirit has come to stay. 
The change denotes asilent revolution. There 
is needed strong leadership and strong self- 
discipline. Mob-rioting and interzal party- 
strife can only lead to fresh disaster. The 
country is too divided and distractel already 
to be able to endure them. But on bae other 
hand a generation of strong, earnes> workers 
united in one aim and acting under a commor 
leadership for the good of their country. 
co-operating with Government wheze possible, 
cies being indirect and incidental resul:s, offen Lrought about 
against the real object of Government. Did act Mr. Joha 
Morley exclaim only the other day in his Arbroa.L. cpecch: “Is 
India with all tis heterogeneous populations—is*it moved really to 


new and undreamt wity?”’ Undrcamt not by us, bet hy Mr. Morley 
and the Gcvernment he represents.—Ep., M. RB. 
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kseping strictly to constitutional lines in 
their endeavours, pressing forward every side 


of indigenous development, appealing to all. 


classes of the Indian people, undaunted by 
apparent failure, inspired by high courage 
and urselfish hope,--such a body of men will 
find a response in the heart of their own 
people and still further in the heart of every 
true Englishman, and without outward vio- 
lonce or anarchy, though it may be through 
much pain and travail, a new India will 
at last be born. 

Poszscript. Yn talking over the subject of 
this paper with an Indian friend, he mace the 
following comment :— 

“You have stated the problem correctly ; 
there can be no question that the creation 
of a progressive spirit in the masses is 
the great need of the future and until that is 
accomplished India can never be a nation. 
But vour methods seem to me to. be too 
Western and progress on those lines will take 
centuries. In the Hast the idea is everything 
and edvance is not made by material cir- 
cumszances merely but by personal devotion 
of multitudes towards the guru who sacrifices 
himself for the idea. Consider fora moment 
how a true swami is followed who comes 
forth from solitude and introspection with 
his whole spirit absorbed in one single object. 

‘Consider how when a real sadhu appears, 
whose manner of life corresponds with his 
principles, he is almost worshipped. Our 
mass2s are not dull and unintelligent, but 
they are idealists and will only move in a 
body for an ideal. You Christian mission- 
aries have failed, pardon me, because your 
European dress and great imposing buildings 
and institutions obscure the ideal of your 
Fourder who had not where to lay His head. 
If you had begun at the other end by living 
such alife as Nilakantha Goreh, you might 
have won India by now, and the Indian people 
themselves would have built your institutions. 
We ourselves need to-day leaders who are 
livinz for an ideal, leaders with the spirit of 
self-regation carried to the extreme limit, 
leaders who will make no compromise with 
the comforts and the luxuries of the West 
and who will have no other object in life 
excent their love of country. If this ideal 
can be sung in story, linked with: old tradi- 
tions, personified in national heroes of the past 
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aid lived in the present before the eyes of the 
common people by enthusiasts of the ascetic 
type: if the ideal can in this way be brought 
home with every religious sanction and associ- 
ation to the minds of the masses, then advance 
can be made all aloag the line; but otherwise 
reforms will be stillborn; there will be no 
atmosphere for them.” 

I pointed out to my friend that I had red 
frained from entering fully upon the religious 
side of the new movement. I could not help 
feeling, however, that his criticism on the 
general drift of my paper was a fair one and 
that I had been looking at the path of forward 
progress too much through western spectacles, 
In India it is probably true that advance can 
be most readily effected along the pathway 
of the imagination, for there is unquestionably 
an idealism latent in every Indian mind which 
in the past has worked wonders and may work 
wonders to-day. At the same time while 
fully recognizing this aspect of Indian life, 
I still feel strongly that such appeals to the .. 
imagination may themselves run to waste 
and become abortive, unless the dull; prosaic 
work of foundation-laying and material ad- 
vance is also taken in hand. How many 
mighty spiritual movements have come and 
died away in India!, May not their transi- 
tory effect itself be due to weak economic, 
educational and political foundations, nay, 
even to ‘sucha simple cause as lack of com- 
munication and difficulty of travel? While, 
therefore, I would wish to acknowledge the 
justice of my friend’s criticism, and hope to 
deal with it on a future occasion, I still cling | 
to the opinion that the western scientific . 
method of advance, by utilizing every material 
circumstance which makes for progress, has 
its place in India, and that permanenz results 
can only be obtained when these proved and 
tested scientific methods of progress are 
followed. It is this solid foundation work 
which is being accomplished by the British 
administration. Without this preliminary sub- 
stratum the very idea of an Indian Nation 
would scarcely have existed. It would seem 
to me little short of madness to neglect the 
substance of this practical gain for the shadow 
of an impracticable ideal. The need is rather 
to idealize the modern development and spirit - 
and thus make it indigenous. a 

O. Ff. ANDREWS. 
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HARLS are a peculiar product of certain 
marine and freshwater molluscs. Most 
shell-bearing molluscs are provided with 
a secretion with which they line their 

shells, and give to the otherwise harsh 
granular material of which the shell is formed 
a beautifully smooth surface, which prevents 
any unpleasant friction upon the tender body 
of the animal. This secretion is laid in ex- 
tremely thin semi-transparent films, which in 
consequence of such an arrangement, have 
generally a beautiful iridiscence,* and form in 
some species a sufficient thickness to be cut 
into useful and ornamental articles. The 
material itself in its hardened condition is 
called nacre by zoologists and by dealers 
mother of pearl. Besides the pearl lining o7 
the shells, detached and generally spherical or 
rounded portions of the nacre are often found 
on opening the shells, and there is great rea- 
son to suppose that these are the result of 
accidental causes, such as the intrusion of a 
grain of sand, or the frustule of one of those 
minute siliceous vegetables known as diatoms, 
ora minute parasite, or even one of the ova 
or eggs (which has not properly developed) 
of the pearl-oyster itself, which by irritating 
the tender body of the animal, obliges it in 
self-defence to cover the cause of offence, 
which it has no power to remove. Around 
this foreign body thin layers of nacre are 
deposited one after another, like the succes- 
sive layers of an onion, until the object is 


completely encysted, anda pearl is formed. | 


The formation of a pearl is an abnormal or 
morbid process, comparable to that by which 
any foreign body, as a bullet, may become 
encysted in animal tissues and so cease tc 
cause further irritation. The pearlis formed 
of concentric layers of carbonate of lime of 
extreme thinness, interstratified with animal 
substance, and is hence easily dissolved by 
acids or destroyed by heat. These layers are 


° The sheen of mother-of-pearl and other objects possessing 2 
finely-grooved surface. It is dae to interference between the waves 
of white light reflected from different levels in the grooving; soma 
of the wave-lengths are more completely abolished by interference 
than others are; the result is that the residual vibration whica 
reaches the eyes contains a preponderant proportion of the rays 
which have been less affected by interference, and the reflected light 
es presents colours which vary according to the angle cf 
reflection, 


of the same general character 23 chose com- 
posing the shell. Fine pearls have frequenth 
been found in working the moathar-of-peéer_ 
shell. 

The chief sources of the supply of pearl: 
are the pearl oysters and pear. nusvels, aac 
foremost among the former is the pearl oyszer 
of Indian seas. Pearls are genera.ly of = 
satiny, silvery, or bluish white colour, bus 
also pink, copper-coloured, puipls, yellow. 
gray, smoky-brown, and black. The fines- 
white pearls are from Ceylon, tke Persiar 
Gulf, Thursday Island, and the ~estern coas. 
of Australia. The yellow are ‘zom Paname. 
The finest black and gray pearls are dbtainec 
in the Gulf of California aloz.z tke ent:rs 
coast from Lower California to the lower par- 
of Mexico. There are two distizct varieties 
of pink pearl; those from the cammon concl- 
shell of the West Indies, and ti se “rom vhe 
unios or fresh mussells founc in Scotlanac 
Germany, France, and the United States ¢ti= 
finest being obtained principally from Ohic, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas, and Wisconsin | 
also from the small marine shell Trigorc, 
pectonensis of Australia. Rivzr pearls arz 
produced by fresh-water musse sir Scotlanc., 
Wales, Ireland, various parts c? Russia, Ger- 
many, Canada and the United States. PearL 
are also obtained in the Ichham:ti river nea> 
Bongong in Bengal. Purple, light tlue, e212 
black pearls are found in the common clan 
The yellow colour of oriental pearls generail— 
results from the decomposition ci the mollusc3 
in which they are found. 


The value of a pearl depends =atirely on its 
size, perfection of form (which cust de eithe> 
round, pear-shaped, or a perfect oval), on its 
lustre or“ orient,” freedom from defects, an_ 
on the purity ofits colour, a tint of yellow 90: 
gray detracting very much from the vale 
Pearls are sold by the pearl gréin, four> 
grains equalling one carat. Hrem 183° 
to 1890 the demand for pearls and the rarit- 
of their occurrence resulted in cn advance i- 
price of from 250 to 300 per ce1.s., the large> 
pearls having advanced more, p-oportionalty. 
than the smaller ones. Unti. adout 186¢, 
pearls were generally valued a: muitiples c- 
agrain. The value of a pearl lerger thax 
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ore grain was estimated by squaring its 
weight and multiplying this by the value of 
a one-grain pearl: thus a two-grain and a 
five-grain pearl were worth respectively 4 
and 25 times the value of a one-grain pearl. 

In Ceylon, the season of the fishery, when 
permitted, lasts from four to six weeks.’ For 
each diver there is provided a diving-stone, 
weighing about 40Ib., which is fastened to the 
end of a rope long enough to reach the bot- 
tcm, and having a loop made for the man’s 
foot. Toeach boat there is usually allotted 
a crew of 13 men and 10 divers, five of whom 
are descending whilst the others are resting. 
This work is done very rapidly; for notwith- 
standing the stories of divers who can remain 
below for four minutes, the best divers can- 
not, as a rule, remain longer than eighty 
seconds below, and few are able to exceed 
sixty. The greatest depth they descend is 
tLirteen fathoms, and the usual depth about 
mine fathoms. When the diver. gives the 
siznal by pulling the rope he is quickly hauled 
up with his net and its contents. Probably 
the rarity of accidents ‘from sharks, usually 
sc abundant in tropical seas, is to be attribu- 
ted to the bustle and to the excitement of 
the waters during the fishery frightening 
away tkose dreaded creatures. The divers 
aresometimes. paid fixed wages, others agree 
fcr one-fourth of the produce. When a boat- 
laad of oysters has been obtained “it returns 
to shore, and the cargo, sometimes amounting 
to 20,000 or 30,000, is landed and piled on the 
shore to die and putrify, in order that the 
pearls may be easily found. In Oeylon, in 
1889, in 22 days 50 divers brought up 11 mil- 
lion oysters, which sold for 24s. per 1000 shells, 
the Government receiving £10,000 and the 
divers £3200. . When the animals in the shells 
aze sufficiently decomposed the washing 
commences, and great care is taken to watch 
icr the louse pearls, which are always by far 
the nfost valuable; the shells are then exa- 
mined, and if any attached pearls are seen 
they are handed ‘over to the clippers, who, 
witk pinchers and hammer, skilfully remove 
them. Such pearls are only used for setting; 
whilst the loose ones, being usually quite 
romnd, are drilled and strung, and can be used 
for necklaces, &e. = - 

Pearls vary much in size; those as large 
as a pea, and of-good colour and form, are the 
best; except unusnally-large specimens, which 
rarely occur, the most extraordinary one 
kaown being the pearl in Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s callection at South Kensington, which 
measures two inches in length, and four in 
circumference, and weighs 1800 grains. The 
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smaller ones are sorted into sizes, the very 
smallest being called seed-pearls. A consi- 
derable quantity of these last are sent to 
China where they are said to be calcined and 
used in preparing medicines. Amongst the 
Romans the pearl was a great favorite, and 
enormous prices were paid for fine ones. The 


single pearl which Cleopatra is said to have , 


dissolved and swallowed was valued at 
£80,729; and one of the same value was cut 
into two pieces for earrings for the statue 
of Venus in the -Pantheon at Rome. Of 
the pearls recently obtained in Australia, 
the most famous is the cluster known as 
the Southern Oross. It is a natural cluster 
of nine pearls grouped in the shape of a 
cross. After changing hands several times it 
sold ultimately for a little more than a lakh 
and a half rupees. 

Pearls are found in an infinite variety of 
forms, and the consecutive layers vary ‘in 
brightness, colour, and perfection. The most 
highly prized pearls are quite spherical, and 
it is evident from their shape that these must 
have been formed free in the mantle or in 
the soft tissues of the mollusc, and not ce- 
mented to the shell. Some pearls show defects 
caused apparently by the contact of new 
foreign substances, organic or inorganic, 
such as a grit or film of weed: and in some 
cases it requires a number of layers to com- 
pletely hide these defects. Thus every new 
layer secreted, changes the value of the 
pearl. : 

Pearl-oysters frequently renovate their 
shells, and are in the habit of burying: such 
intruders as they cannot otherwise dispose of. 
Stones, mud, small shells, wood, and especially 
layers of weed are found thus embedded in 
shells forming unnatural excrescences on the 
surface. These protuberances are gradually 
removed by the oyster secreting thinner layers 
of nacre on the top of them than on the base 
until the surface becomes again level.. Slowly, 
but steadily, the exterior surface of the 
shell decays and disappears, until the foreign 
substance, of whatever nature it may be, 
comes within the reach of advancing dis- 
solution, and thus the oyster literally 
passes a stone or other intruder- through 
its shell. In the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, and in the Museum of 
Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, there 
are specimens which clearly ilustrate the 
processes of relining the shell and of. burying 
foreign substances. They are flat shells (the 


lower valves), with a number- of the figures . 


of Buddha lying embedded at equal dis- 
tances apart, on the upper portion of the 
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shell near the lips, but not so deeply buried 
ds tobe hidden. These are produced artifi- 
cially in China; the little figures are slipped 


. carefully below the mantle of the oyster, and 


> 
* 


the process of deposition covers them with 
nacre. 

Button-shaped pearls rank next to the per- 
fectly round in value, and then comes the 
drop or pear-shaped pearl. Perfectly round 
pearls over 25 grains in weight are extremely 
scarce, and secure high prices. They are 
greatly sought after to form the centre of 
necklaces, aud large pearls of this character 
are safe and very profitable investments. The 
varying tints and colours of pearls are less 
dificult to understand than some of their 
eccentricities of growth. The changing con- 
dition of the sea, both as regards purity and 
temperature, the health of the oyster, acci- 
dents, such as the discharge of the inky fluid 
of the cuttlefish in the neighborhood of the 
oyster, all will probably affect the colours of 
the successive growth-periods of the pearl. 
Pearls, when of extraordinary beauty, size 
and brilliancy, will sell for sums which 
appear extravagant. 

The accounts of the exploits of divers have 
often been very extravagant. Thus, it is 
sometimes affirmed that the pearl-divers of 
the Hast acquire by practice the power of 
remaining under water from 15 to 20 minutes, 
or even to hours. It need scarcely be said 
that these accounts are absurd, no such 
endurance being possible. The more skilful 
divers may remain under water for 2 or even 3 
minutes ; and 4 minutes 293 secondsis claimed 
to have been attained in a glass-tank. Most 
divers suffer severely from the continual 
efforts in holding the breath; blood-shot 
eyes and spitting of blood are common among 
them. Their profession does not conduce 
to good health They generally suffer 
from deafness, rheumatism and paralysis. 
Those who have a predisposition to diseases 
of the heart or lungs, die in a few months. 
It is noteworthy that if one about to dive 
breathes hard for a short time, he is then 
able to hold his breath much longer under 
water. The rude mode of diving is now 
but little used except for pearl and sponge- 
fishing. Even for these purposes the diving 
apparatus is now largely used, the diver 
thus collecting, it is computed, as much as 
twenty vaked divers under the old primitive 
regime, and being able to remain from two 
to four hours under water. 

The modern diving dress is water-proof. 
The diver first puts on two flannel suits, 
which soak in perspiration. Over these he 


The soles cf his boots 
Tne div2r 
each abo ib 

eather wish 


wears the diving dress. 
are of lead, each weighing 15 IL 
carries hack and front weights 
40 1b. The boots made of stout 
leaden soles, weigh about 20[k. cach. Te 
helmet weighs about 40lb. To the part of 
the helmet covering the eyes a nagnifying 
glass is attached. The diver in using tic 
dress has usually two weights <P cbout 401. 
each on his shoulders. A. life c> signal ling 
enables the diver to communicat? with those 
above. The air-pipe which supdues Lim with 
air is made of vulcanised Indi3-rcbber with 
calvanised iron-wire imbedded. ‘The cos: of 
a dress with all essential apparatus is aboat 
£140. 

A kind of marine telescope 13 used for 
finding pearl beds or bauks. A3 soon as 
these beds are discovered the diver in Lis 
diving dress plunges from the boa intc the sea 
Now-a-days pearls are gatherel a: depts 
of from 40 to 72 cubits. At depths greater 
than 72 cubits, the pressure of the weter 


being very great, divers cannot rama-n longer 


than 10 minutes under water. Su et depths 
from 25 to 30 cubits divers car easily remein 
under water for 2 hours. Whea the weter 
is clear, they can see objects zt a distance 
of 30 or 35 cubits, but when the wate? is 
turbid, they have to grope at the sea-botzom 
ontheirknees. 200 pairs of oysters represerts 
a fair day’s work for a diver; taough some- 
times one may gather even 1,002. The fincing 
of pearls within the shells is a matter of 
chance. One may open some 40 dr 50 marrds 
of shells without being rewarded with anything 
better than a few seed peails; whereas 
another may grow wealthy ine daz. 

The work of the divers is 7<ll of danger. 
Under the water there may be so many 
dangers and accidents that it is mpcssible to 
guard against them all beforchaad. If the 
diving dress is torn by contac: with sLerp 
stones or corals, the diver may *ie. He may 
die of suffocation, if the pum= for suppl7ing 
fresh air does not work properly, or if the 2ir 
pipe bursts or gets loose. If th= diver’s sizaal 
to the men above to pull ium wu be not 
understood, he may die. Mcvre than eny 
other quality the diver requires preseuc3 of 
mind, without which no one should take to 
diving. 

On account of the silence of the sea-bottom 
divers have an inexpressible ‘eeli-g of awe 
which landsmen cannot imagine. On lend 
when frightened men try to c*ive away [sar 
from their minds by shouting,. singing, w2 st- 
ling or repeating the names -:f the objects 
of their worship; but one cannot wiistle na 
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diving dress. One can sing, no doubt; but 
mach breath is wasted in the effort. 

Sharks sometimes kill divers, but do not 
generally attack them if they are in diving 
dress. Still if a diver happens to come across 
a shark, he cannot but be afraid. The natu- 
ra.ly trightful appearance of that monster of 
th2 deepappears magnified through the water 
and the magnifying eyepiece of the helmet. 
Ar. Hnglish diver has written that on meeting 
a shark the first impulse is to signal to those 
above to pull one up. 
be done, for on seeing anything moving away 
the shark like other fishes tries to seize it. 
For this reason it is the safest. course to 
remain motionless in the presence of a shark. 
Ifa diver remains motionless various kinds 
of fish gather round him in shoals, and gaze 
at nim with eyes wide open and gaping mouths 
liks villagers come to town for the first time. 


But this should never . 
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The smaller fishes may even bite his fingers; 
but at the mere waving of his hand, all the 
fishes disappear. 

The octopus is rarely seen in Australian 
waters, but sometimes one hears of a diver’s 
encounter with an octopus. The arms or 
tentacles of the octopus are generally 8 feet 
Jong. The arms sometimes number 10. A ten- 
armed octopus was.once exhibited in America. 
Its body measured 9 feet, and each arm 30 
feet. Another had a body twice as long. 

The scenery at the bottom of the ocean 
is not less striking and beautiful than what 
we see on land.’ Corals of beautiful colours, 
strangs acquatic plants and weeds, marine 
animals of various shapes, sizes and colours 
meet the eye of the diver. 

Compiled from Chambers’s Encyclopedia, the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, the Royal Natural History, and the 


Bengali magazine-Prabasi, 





- GOUR UNDER THE HINDUS* 


c I. Harly Records. 


N account of Gour under the Findus can 

be gathered only from ancient records. 

i The Sagardighi, a tank about a mile in 

length, and a flight of steps in the 

bathing ghat at Sadullapur, are now about 
the only relics of the Hindu period. 

Caudais of undoubted ancient origin; but 
more ancient appears to be the repute of 
Paundravardhana,{ which has ultimately been 
identified with modern Pandua. Paundravar- 
dhana was the name of a royal city as well as 
oi a Bhukti, a province, which eventually 
came to be governed as the most important 
dep2ndency of the kingdom of Gauda. It 
included ‘within its jurisdiction the best part of 
ancient Bengal. 

' Fhe name suggests a connection with the 
Paundras or Pundrakas, a hardy race of in- 
telligent cultivators, whose descendants are 
to tais day returned at every Census in Malda 
at several thousands. They are ‘undoubtedly 


an enciént people, as appears from a mention., 


of weir race inthe great epic of the Maha- 
bharata.f According. to Manu,§ the Paun- 


® This paper is compiled from the writer's notes which were pyre- 
sented to Lord Curzgn by Maharaja Surjakant during His Excellen- 
cey’s visit to the ruins of Gour in 1902, 
According to one Sanskrit Dictionary the Sabdaratnarali, Paun- 
dravardhana was the territory where the sugarcane, of the species 
called Paundra, flourished. It is also called the country of Chandela. 


drakas, Odras, and Dravidas; . Kambojas, 
Yavanas and Sakas; Paradas, Pahlavas; 
Chinas, Kiratas, Daradas and Khasas were 
Kshatriyas, who had fallen from their social 
eminence, and sunk among men to the lowest 
of the four classes. Their country, the an- 
cient Paundravardhana, extended undoubtedly 
over the whole of North Bengal, to which 
Prof. H. H. Wilson wished to.add the Districts 
of Nadia, Birbhum, Bardiaman, Midnapur, 
Jungal Mahals, Ramgarh, Pachet, Palamau 
and part of Ohunar.|| | : 





Two kingdoms, Kamarupa and Paundravar- 
dhana, figured long in history as the chief 
provinces of Eastern India. The Karatoya, 
then a river of considerable Strength, flowed 
as a natural boundary between the two; 
while the Mahananda on the west separated 
Paundravardhana from the territory of 
Mithila, then called Tirabhukti, which was 
the Sanskrit name of modern Tirhut. Gauda 
appears at that time to have been included in 
Tirabhukti, and Pandua in Paundravardhana- 
bhukti, both of which were equally noted for 
Sanskrit learning. 


The name oceurs in the Kathasaritsagara. In the Harivamea, it is 
named along with Kalinga and Matsya in one place, and in another 
place along with Anga, Banga and Kalinga, ° 

t Book If. 1872. 
_ § Book X. 12 to 24. 

|| Visnu Purana, IT. 130, 170. 
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GOUR UNDER THE HINDUS 


The fame of Paundravardhana induced 
Hieun Tsiang to pay a visit to it during his 
prolonged travels in India, between 629 and 
654 A. D. His Pun-na-fa-tan-na has been 
universally accepted as the Ohinese form of 
Paundravardhana. This is the earliest au- 
thentic account of Paundravardhana, which 
has been hitherto brought to light from for- 
yeign sources, Gauda does not appear at that 
time to have enjoyed any special reputation; 
so Hieun Tsiang, who -must have passed 
through it, does not even mention the name 
any where in his celebrated work, the Si-yu-ki. 
Aceording to this authority, Paundravar- 
dhana was the name of a country about 4,000 
li in circuit, and also of a royal city about 30 lt 
round,—with afertile soil, dense and -pros- 
nerous population, and numerous Buddhist and 
Hindu temples, together with one stupa built 
by Asoka. The climate was temperate, the 
people esteemed learning. To the west of 
the capital, 20 li or so, stood a Sangraharama, 
not far from which was the Asoka stupa, and 
a Vihara noted for a statue. From this, go- 
ing east 900 li or so, crossing the great river, 
Hieun came to the country of Kamarupa:* 
Paundravardhbana, according to this account, 
did not extend beyond the natural river boun- 
daries of North Bengal; the country to its 
south, about 3,000 li in circuit, bordering on 
the great sea, being known as a different 
territory called Samatata, with a capital of 
its own.T° 
Some antiquarians pointed to Vardhanakuti 
in Rungpur, others to Mahasthanghar in 
Bogra, both within the territory of Paundra- 
vardhana, as the capital city which Hieun 
Tsiang visited; while others identified it with 
the modern Pandua in Malda. Having visited 
the ruins of Pandua and Mahasthanghar, [ am 
unable toaccept Mahasthanghar or Vardhana- 
kuti as the city mentioned by Hieun. Neither 
is 900 li west-of the great river, but both stand 
on the Karatoya, which could never have been 
the place meant by Hieun Tsiang. <A distance 
of 900 li west of the Karatoya will take us 
near the ruins of Pandua. 


* Beal’s Rudhistic Records of the Western World, Vol. TY, 194- 
195. 


+ It may be interesting in this connection to compare the linuts of 
Ganda as given in the Saktisangama Tantra and the Brihat Samhita. 
In the Saktisangama Tantra, we hayve:— 


CATA TAL WITTTEaTT: (UF | 


SST: TAVara: Barra Farce: wv” 


The Brihat Samhita gives the widest jurisdiction to the kingdom 
of tee thus :— 


“sey qafeara | wexgeat saarirtagitea taste 
HUA ATST UN 


| the twelfth 
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There is, however, no visible BLiddhis: relic 
in or around modern Pandua, alt. ugh ia tke 
territory covered by Paundrave-dhana we 
still come across many Buddhis. remains n 
Rajshahi, Dinajpur and Bogra. Te peculiar 
vicissitudes of fortune, which cl..racterised 
the history of Pandua,’ might amrply explain 
the absence of any but the relic= of its last 
architectures under the Pathe. Kings 3f 
Bengal, who showed little courtes~ to historic 
monuments, when they utilised tc3 materials 
of old edifices to embellish new o: 2s for their 
use or vanity. - Yet the-inquisitive eye mey 
detect here and there amidst tre ruins xf 
Pandua much that bear an ur nistakeab‘e 
testimony to '.their pre-Mahome-an origin. 
For ancient Hindu ruins, an enquiry may bea 
made at one place which, to me, tas alwars 
appeared to bea probable site. It is near 
the junction of the Kalindi with the Maha- 
nanda, opposite old Maldah, whate a Einéu 
place of worship is visible to the ;-7esent day. 

II. Sources of informaz on. 


In the absence of authentic chronicles cf 
ancient Bengal, we have to dedend upca 
indirect sources of information -:upplied by 
books and inscriptions of old. Sappily for 
the kingdom of Gauda, useful info~mation has 
gradually been brought to light =~ the acci- 
dental discovery of ancieat writings cf 
historical importance, some of which hars 
been utilised for the basis of this paper. “t 
should, however, be noted at the rutset, thet 
the task of sifting proper matermls from a 
shapeless mass of diffused literatire of ol3, 
more or less legendary in character, is by 13 
means an easy one. Yet the Chronicles of 
Kashmir, the Inscriptions of Dharmapala acd 
his successors, the Danasagara >3f Buallala, 


_the Inscription of his father, son and grand- 


son, the books of Halayudha and sristidaara, 
and the Pillar Inscription of Gcrava, have 
thrown new light upon the histor: of Gauca 
uuder the Hindus, which may bezr reconsi- 
deration at the present day. 


The Rajatarangini of Kalhana, c>mpiled in 
century, as a Cl:ronicle of 
Kashmir, has in recent years bee= carefully 
edited and translated by Dr. Steir, who has 
thrown new light upon the topog= phy 0" the 
ancient territories mentioned in shat clabeo- 
rate Sanskrit history... Although mixec up 
with much that ought not to be regarded as 

a proper material for an autheri.c hissorz, 
Dr. Stein. has ‘claimed for the Caronicles’a 
recognition for credible facts’ that may yes 
be gathered from its -pages by Ciligent stv- 
‘ dents, The Fourth Book of the Ohronicles 
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contains two stories about Bengal, one of 
Sauda and another of Paundravardhana, both 
3f which are supported by tradition and othey 
“ucts in history. They do not give us any 
zonnected and exhaustive account, but they 
iurnish materials for Gauda and Paundravar- 
dhana being considered to have actually come 
-o ccntact with Kashmir. The Bengal tradi- 
tion boasts of an invasion of Kashmir by the 
veople of Gauda, and at another time, of a 
marriage of the daughter of a Lord of Paun- 
dravardbana with a Prince of Kashmir. There 
‘sample corroboration of these traditions in 
Ealbana’s Ohronicles. Dr. Stein, in his excel- 
-ent Introduction,* considers “the account 
of the arkota dynasty,” contained in the 
Fourth Book, “to form, as it were, the 
transition between the semi-legendary tradi- 
Lions recorded in the first three books and 
the detuiled and accurate narrative of the 
last four.” 

Muktapida-Lalitaditya, who reigned over 
Eashmir between 699 and 735 a. Dp. and sent 
an embassy to China, is described in the 
Rajatarangini asa great warrior-king, who 
zompleted a Digvijaya or universal conquest, 
in course of which he visited one after another 
diferent provinces of India and the boider 
la&d. He defeated Yasovarman of Kanouj, 
with whom he concluded a treaty; and over- 
ran Kalinga and Karnata. He is not said to 
have invaded Gauda or Paundravardhana, 
but “numberless elephants” joined his army 
from Gauda, whether by purchase or as 
tributes from a friendly monarch it is difficult 
to decide. His conquest of Pragjyotisa, the 


Pauranie territory of Kamarupa, in Assam, 


suggests a friendly relation to have existed 
at the time between Gauda and Kashmir. 
This appears to have induced the monarch of 
Gauda to undertake a pilgrimage in Kashmir, 
during which “the glorious,image of Visnu, 
Parihaskesava, was made surety for the 
safety of the Gaudian Prince.” He was 
-however, killed by assassins employed by 
Lalitapida, who had, by that time, sunk 
into wicked deeds. This led to the invasion 
and seige of Trigramif by the people of 
Gauda, who “courageously sacrificed their 
lives for the sake of their departed Lord.” 
According to the description of Kalhana, 
“as these dark-coloured (men) were falling 
blood-covered to the ground under the strokes, 
they resembled fragments of stone, (falling) 
from an antimon-rock taking a bright colour 


* Chapter IV, Section 3, p. 66-67. 
} Identifisd with the modern village of Trigam, about one and a 
helf miles to the N. Ki. of the Parihaspura temples. 
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from liquid red chalk. The streams of their 
blood brilliantly illuminated their uncommon 
devotion to their Lord and enriched the 
earth.’ { Kalbana, in his enthusiasm for 
poetic appreciation of heroic deeds, exceeded 
the bounds of propriety and recorded that 
“even the Oreator could not achieve what 
Gaudas 


turned and broken; and to Kalhana’s day 
“the temple was empty whereas the whole 
world was filled with the fame of the Gauda 
heroes.” || Gauda appears from other descrip- 
tions of Kalhana to have enjoyed, up to his 
time, a reputation for valour, and Kalhana 
actually places Gauda in the same category 
with Kanyakubja in this respect. 


In the reign of Jayapida-Vinayaditya, 
(grandson of Muktapida-Lalitaditya), who 
governed Kashmir for thirty-two years, be- 
tween 751 and 782 a.p., and whose coins 
establish his actual existence, Paundravar- 
dhana appears to have been a subordinate 
province of Gauda, but under the direct rule 
of a local Prince named Jayanta, who had no 
son, but an only daughter named Kalyandevi. 
Jayapida’s kingdom in Kashmir being tempora- 
rily usurped by Jajja, he repaired alone and 
incognito to the territory of Paundravardhana 
and resided in its capital, which according to 
Kalbana was on the bank of a river. Modern 
Pandua is at some distance from the river: 
but we have it upon the authority of the 
researches made by Mr. Umeshchandra Bata- 
byal, M. A., that “a great branch of the 
Ganges (now known as the Kalindi) originally 
joined the Mahananda river, close’to the 
ancient city of Paundra.” This reconciles 
Kalhana’s account with modern Pandua. 

It, therefore, remains to be seen in what 
condition Jayapida found it in the reign of 
Jayanta in the eighth’ century. Here we 
have to be satisfied with the meagre descrip- 
tion left by Kalhana;but such description, 
however meagre, agrees in the main with 
what Hieuo Tsiang found a century before. 
According to both, Paundravardhana was 
under a settled government, in which the 
people lived in peace and prosperity and en- 
joyed a great reputation for learning. The 
city might still have had some of the Buddhist 
temples seen by Hieun Tsiang, but Kalhana 
is silent on the point. He speaks of a Hindu 
temple of Kartikeya, to which the citizens 
resorted on occasions of public festivities, 


t Book IV. 329 and 330. é 
§ Book IV, 332. 
| Book IV, 335, 
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did on that occasion.”§ In this. 
affray the idol of Ramaswamin was over-* 


el 
— 


é, 
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Kartikeya, the god of war, bad many a tem- 
ple dedicated to him in ancient India; and his 
temple in Paundravardhana was in perfect 
keeping with the story of Gaudian valour 
noted by Kalhana. To this temple Jayapida 
repaired to witness performances according 
to the Science of Drama popularised by Bha- 
rata, and eventually fell in love with the 
pbrincipal actress of the place, named Kamala. 

Jayapida, to his great astonishment, 
found Kamala to be wealthy enough to 
possess gaiden conches and educated enough 
to talk the polished Sanskrit, without any 
tinge of provincial vulgarism. Her education 
and wealth, thus incidentally recorded 
by Kalhana, remind one of Vasanta Sena of 
Avanti as depicted inthe Mrichchhakatika, a 
drama ascribed to King Sudraka. Kalyandevi 
was married amidst great festivities to 
this Prince of Kashmir, who secured for his 
father-in-law overlordship of the five territo- 
ries of Ganda, and went back to Kashmir with 
Kalvan and Kamala. These two ladies of 
ancient Bengal appear to have exerted a 
great influence in Kashmir, where temples 
built In towns named after them bore for 
centuries testimony to their exalted position 
in the valley of Kashmir, 

Jayapida’s temporary residence in Paundra- 
vardhana was productive of lasting good to 
Kashmir, where the study of the Mahabhasya 
of the Panini School, which had fallen into 
disorder, was re-established upon his return 
home, which Kalhana attributed to his having 
mastered the Sanskrit grammar from Kshira 
Swami abroad. History does not tell us what 
indirect influence Kamala exerted in this 
literary revival in Kashmir. Kshira Swami is 
a well-known name in the history of Sanskrit 
literature. He was an eminent grammarian 
and a learned comimnentator of Amarakosha. 
Paundravardhana was devoted to the School 
of Panini, and several well-known writers of 
this School flourished in Bengal even down 
to the Mahomedan rule. The intimate con- 





nection between Kashmir and Sengal, thu: 
happily established in the reign of Jayapida 
was a source of mutual literary advancement. 


“atd Bengal may be pardoned for 2iaiming her 


share of praise. 

We know nothing more of jaranta, h’s 
daughter and their beloved city 2° Paundra- 
vardhana ; but the meagre ecccunt, thus 
preserved, will induce the travellers of Gatda 
to regard the ruins as the site of <n anciect 
land of Heroes and Scholars, w.iose devot.on 
and culture were an undying kingdom of 
glory unto them. To the Hinc1, therefore. 
the dust is sacred with memory ./ the pasz. 
which affords him some consolation in the 
midst of slanders invented in = snubsequet 
age against his personal courage and menzel 
calibre. ‘T'he absence of any sizne or brick 
in ruins, over-grown with impens:reble vege- 
tation, cannot take away from tae vlace the 
interest that always attaches to susi 
centres of human advancement. 

The death of Jayanta was fol.oswed by 27 
internal feud among the territovial chiefs cf 
Bengal, who vied with one auothe> in their 
attempt to obtain a supremacy over Gaude., 
as Taranath suggested in the traditions re- 
corded by him. Shortly afterwards the nains 
of Gopala, who ruled in Magadhza, is mentic1- 
ed among the rulers of Bengal A coppet- 
plate Inscription of Madanape 1, recent; 
discovered in Dinajpur and publiszec by Babu 
Nagendra Nath Vasu, gives us a list of 17 
kings of the Pala dynasty, as follows:— 
(1) Gopala, (2) Dharmapala, (3) Devapala, (4) 
Vigrahapala, (5) Narayanapala, (6) Rajyapa a, 
(7) Gopala II, (8) Vigrahapala IT, (+) Mahipa a, 
(10) Nayapala, (11) Vigrahapala 717, (12) Ma- 
hipala II, (13) Surapala, (14) Rem:aogala, (15) 
Kumarapala, (16) Madanapala anid (17) Gopala 
III. This long list may be conv2niently con- 
sidered under two heads, the first v2 person3 
being called the earliev, and the re3t the luter 
kings of the Pala dynasty. 

AKSHAY KUM42 MAITRA. 
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THE ADVISORY COUNCILS 


the memorable despatch of the Vice- 


f 
ORE thantwo months have passed since 
roy to the Local Governments was 


published over the signature of Sir. 


- Harold Stuart. Un all this time there does 
not seem to have been expressed, whether in 


this country orin England, a s_agl2 opinior 
bordering on an enthusiastic reception of the 
measures proposed by the Govzrrment > 
India. This is not necessarily a defect in the 
proposals circulated for a genera expressior 
of opinion, for the problem whick word Minzo 


nant 
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has had to face is one of the most complicated 
ard the interests that demand recognition are 
various and possibly even conflicting. But 
oce cannot help thinking that the cold recey- 
tion that the reforms have met with are partly 
due also to the cautious temperament of _the 
Viceroy. It can readily be imagined that a 
bolder man might either have given more 
freely, or denied the gift altogether, when 
certain people were only too anxious to press 
upon the attention of both the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State the fact that this year 
was the jubilee year of the Mutiny, and the 


fancy that concessions, no matter how equi-- 


table, would be taken to mean weakness, and 
Iead to a recurrence of horrors which their 
imagination has painted in darker colours 
tian the incidents of the worst penny-dreadful. 
Lord Minto (as well as Mr. Morley) has shown 

~nat he is uninfluenced by passing excite- 
menis, and would -do justice to the country 
at large in spite of the noisy agitation of the 
' extremists on both sides. But it bas to be 
confessed that the most acceptable of the 
thre2 reforms outlined by Mr. Morley has 
teen the one which gives to the Secretary 
cf State two Indian advisers in his council, 
though the Hindus of the Congress school are 
not likely to consider the Hindu member of 
tlee India Council as the best possible choice. 
In fact, it appears that cautious as His Excel- 
lency already was, his colleagues in the Gov- 
ernment of India have increased his caution. 
It isidle to deny that the Anglo-Indian official 
is not free from the prejudices which fit a 
person for the position of an advocate, and to 


the same extent disqualify him for that ofa. 


‘udge. Mr. Morley has the advantage ofa 
greater freedom from the prejudices of this 
class, but the Viceroy is thé head of a Gov- 
ernment composed exclusively of members of 
what has come to be a party in litigation. If, 
nowever, we have to regret the caution re- 
sommended by the Angio-Indian colleagues 
of the Viceroy, we have to deplore siill more 
the wild desparation of some of our own 
countrymen. 

Coming to the reforms themselves, itis ap- 
parent that no criticism of them can be ex- 
haustive which is to be confined within the 
inelastic limits of a newspaper article, or 
even the liberal boundary of an essay ina 
Review. The proposal is teeming with de- 
tails which are in the best of proposals certain 
to evoke differences of opinion. It is not, 
therefore, intended to usurp the powers of 
Local Governments, and contribute to this 
Review anything like an exhaustive despatch 
or Resolution. But the main outlines of 
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the policy present sufficient material for 
comment, because the Resolution breaks 
new ground, and many unfamiliar things are 


* likely to be misunderstood. 


The creation of Advisory Councils is an 
entirely new departure, though we know that 
the genius of Lord Lytton had devised a 
similar Council, which, however, never met. 
The phrase, “a Council of Notables,” at once, < 
attracts attention and even sympathy, but 
chiefly because one is apt to think that the 
members of this assembly would be something 
grander, and more magnificent than the 
members of other bodies with which the past 
has familiarised us. This at all events will 
be a Council of Notables, one fondly imagines. 
But when the first exultation has passed 
away, and the cold light of reasoning, and 
that disenchanting Aristotelian process of 
analysis remove the pervading glamour of. 
a mere phrase, it is not easy to know in what 
sense this new departure can be construed 
into.a reform and a concession to the people. 

Let us first take the question of its com- ¢ 


‘position. In the Imperial Council the’ Indian 


Ohiefs are the first to be given a franchise. 
This is said to be a return to Oriental tradi- 
tions, “ which have always recognised that the 
sovereign, however absolute, should make it 
his business to consult competent advisers, 
and should exercise his rule in accordance 
with what, after such consultation, he deems 
to be the best mind of his people.” Asa general 
rule, Orientals have come to believe that 
.no European ever tolerates a return of any 
Oriental to Oriental ways of thought or ac- 
tion, which he frankly despises, unless the 
East can offer something which is helpful to 
him in having his own way. In nine cases 
out, of ten, the dish is purely Occidental, with 
just a piquant flavour of the Orient. In 
Turkey, in Persia,and in China, no Huropean 
recommends a return to the traditions of the 
Hast, though in reality those traditions are 
still followed there. The Young Turkish Party 
is proclaimed to be a band of saviours, the 
“Parliament in Turbans” is declared to be 
the one hope of Persia, while the patriotism, 
unthinking and wild though it be, of the. Boxer 
is denounced in China. But in Egypt and in 
India, in Morocco, Algeria, and Siam, where 


-the Kuropean domination is overt and recog- _ 


nised, a return to the traditions of the Hast 
is often discovered, with a ridiculous ‘want of 
originality, to be an unfailing panacea. But 
we need not be so uncharitable as to think 
that the Government of Lord Minto and Mr. 
Morley is consciously usi€g an artifice in ‘ 
order to cloak a return to the worst forms of 
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despotism which, be it said to our shame, the 
Hast has so often witnessed. Mr. Morley 
very early in his Secretaryship of India gave 
out that he was impressed with the need of 
the participation of the Indian Chiefs in the 
work of the Empire, anditis not so difficult 
to recognise the Ohiefs that must have im- 
pressed Mr. Morley so favourably. But no 
special recognition is needed by such Indian 
Princes. Inthe most democratic surround- 
ings they will stand ont as the natural leaders 
of men, not born but made so by their own 
indefatigable exertions. Give to India even 
to-day the most radical franchise, and she 
will still stand by its Princes eand territorial 
magnates for all its glib talk of Iquality,— 
provided that these Princes and magnates still 
retain some of the qualities of their ancestors 
which made them undispnted leaders of men. 
But to return to an old Oriental tradition 
without remembering that the India of the 
twentieth century is very far removed from 
the India of the seventeenth is a folly greater 
than that of which some of our countrymen 
are enamoured, the folly of providing for the 
Deccan the furs that Canada needs. But if in 
the analogy of the politicians of India geogra- 
phical differences are overlooked, historical 
differences are ignored in the analogy which 
would convince us to-day of the benefits of a 
return to Oriental traditions. The attempt 
will fail, because it is useless to galvanise 
mummies, Can it be honestly said that a 
single Prince in India stands to-day in the 
position of Raja Man Singh in the days of 
Akbar, or Raja Jey Singh in the days of 
Aurangzeb? With all the loyalty of the 
Princes, which it would be unjust to call 
insincere, it is idle to compare it with that 
unbought submission of manhood which dis- 
tinguished the feudatories of Moghai rule 
and made that rule more lasting than it 
would otherwise have been. Then the feuda- 
tories gave little, but they had the power to 
refuse. The gifts of to-day, given in many 
cases willingly enough, lack a good deal of 
that spontaneity, because not even the pre- 
_mier State of to-day can resist the more 
powerful will of the Suzerain. 

It is not without some interest and much 
instruction to go deeper into history and 
discover the causes that have brought about 
a change in the status of the feudatories., 
There are in the main -two causes that have 
produced the change, though there are many 
minor causes which, however, vary in differ- 
ent States. The first is directly the result 
of British policl, the second indirectly. Be- 
fore the Mutiny the policy of Lord Dalhousie 
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was not destined to make the Nat've States 
powerful, and though the externa.s of that 
policy have been reversed, the Mutiny im- 
pressed upon the Goveroment the necessizy 
of checking the growth of fecdatories that 
may one day rival the Supreine Government 
in strength and resources. This was only 
human, No Government inthe -vcric could, 
consistently with regard for its own safety, 
tolerate a rival power which, in the evant 
of another great upheaval like She Mutiny, 
ould decide whetler the British power was 
to exist in India or not, as the lo-al States 
of Hyderabad and many otier: actualy 
decided in the crisis of 1857-58 For hie 
safety of the British Indian Cimpire 37f 
the Queen and Himpress it was Lidisrpensable 
that it should be independert «f all aid 
from the vassal States, which the possessions 
of the Hast India Company were evident.y 
not. This policy, dictated by reason and 
experience, was the first cass of she 
change. The second was still more potent, 
though indirect. Government in princ.palities 
was perforce a glorious uncertainty in the 
days of the strongest of the Grea. Moghals 
when the central government had not a 
quarter of the strength of the Government 
of India to-day. When it was not always 
possible to keep well in hand 4 recalcitrant 
satrap who ruleda province ¢€¢ Sukadar, it 
was out of the question to 1eculate the 
succession to the gadiin the ouflyng vassal 
States, or put down witha strorg hand the 
encroachments of a powerful vassal against 
his weaker neighbours, The times, therefore, 
kept up the beneficial necessity af fighting, 
and a too luxurious Prince was sure to find 
a more hardy relation or noblamar of his 
court, or a more vigilant anc enterprising 
neighbour disturbing all too ruceiy the gay 
pursuits of his companions and spilling blood 
where only the red juice of the grap2 was sp/lt 
before. Pax Britavnica changed th's condi- 
tion of uncertainty and the States became 
protected in a sense unknowr in Moghal 
times. Subsidiary alliances hac wlready de- 
pressed the Indian chiefs, and the peace which 
now reigned from one corner cz India to 
another, untroubled by the snadow of tre 
Mahbratta collector of chauth, or the more 
unrestrained Pindari,a peace whick recog- 
nised, as in international law, the squality of 
every State, and defined once for all tie 
rights and duties of all the feucatories which 


‘the most powerful could disturt cnly at his 


peril, gave to Feudatory Indiaesa -edose whith 
no doubt it very badly needed, dub &@ repcse 
which made it a land of Lotos-eaters, As 


fh 


Det 


if. 


lorz as the sword blade of the Englishman 
was ieen and strong, Feudatory India had 
no ne2d of soldiers and military organisation. 


T.u3 had its effect on the condition of civip 


government also, forin no community have 
tke arts of peace long outlived its military 
glory. Look at the picture of an Indian 
Raia as drawn but too truly inits essential 
features by Aberigh Mackay,—and drawn 
wr. much sympathy too—or the cartoon of 
Kialing in his Departmental Ditties in which 
the Tiana and the School built on Wester 
milels in the hope of a-K. 0. 8. L, are turned 
to far different uses when it isonly a ©. I. Ei. 
the; is awarded, thus illustrating a “return 
to Dr-ental traditions,” and it is not possible 
to slory in the prospect of the destinies of 
Inc.a being placed in the hands of the Indian 
Chisfs. Leaving aside the class of polo-play- 
ing Princes, there are some Chiefs who are 
an ornament to any society and a proud mo- 
numeit of the regenerating work of England 
in -ndia, and some also of those who belong 
to a different class, alas! too often neglected 
in 72e3e advanced days, men dreaming dreams 
aud thinking thoughts of a hundred years 
agnu, men and rulers of men who still. believe 
in what our school debating societies have 
unanimously decided to be an exploded fallacy, 
thet the Sword is mightier than the Pen. 
Such men ought not ouly to be consulted 
now, Dut should have been consulted lang 
ago. Butit is placing the cart before the 
herse to consult them in the management 
of Br:tish India, while moulding the policies 
of th3sir own States without consulting 
them. The generous policy which the Reso- 
lution lays down for the first time is in 
reality in advance of, while the practice 
of !00:-bandaging which the Political Depart- 
mant and the Residencies still adhere to 
is far behind the times. Let a few Chiefs 
be the trusty advisers of the Government by 
all means, but it is unnecessary, and perhaps 
mischievous, to name twenty Chiefs as the 
Imperial Councillors, and give to the consul- 
tation a formality which will robit of much 
of ss worth and reduce the system to the 
soulessness of a mechanism, besides leading 
to a2 good deal of undesirable rivalry not 
w.tiout some heart-burning on account of 
the distinction becoming in practice neces- 
sarily invidious, 

Little need be said of the other class com- 
pesing this council, viz., territorial magnates. 
The zomindar was before the Mutiny a power 
in the land, possessing certain attributes not 
of zrcperty but of sovereignty. If loyal, he 
was most useful to the English in that crisis ; 
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if disaffected, he had a power at his command 
which could work and actually wrought a 
good deal of mischief. After the Mutiny that 
power was felt to be dangerous, and the Gov- 
ernment stood forthas the protecter of the 
tenant against a rack-renting and rapacious 
landlord. Relations which hitherto subsisted 
undisturbed, though only understood, must 
needs be defined now by law, regulation, rule, 
and circular. Turn to the legislation in any 
zemindari province of the last 50 years, and 
you can get only one idea, that a benign Gov- 
ernment was protecting a cruelly persecuted 
ryot, who was hitherto in his rightlessness 
a mere serf, fvom the greed and grinding 
tyranny of an absentee landlord. India comes 
out in its Rent legislation as a Home-Rule 
Ireland that has reached the millenium, And 
it is a curious fact that the greatest protector 
of the poor, and persecutor of the rich in India 
is no other than Sir Antony Macdonnel, the 
author of Devolution in Ireland. Does it speak 
much for the consistency of a Government 
which hardly five years after the legislation 


of Sir Antony appears as the protector of the 


landholding classes against the magic of 
lawyers’ tongues? But we need not go so 
far back. Only a few months ago, in the 
debate on the Bombay Presidency budget, an 
Anglo-Indian member of the Council rated 
the non-official members as advocates of the 
landlord interest. It is really amusing to find 
the Government now pleading guilty to the 
charge which one of its own members had 
brought against the non-official members of 
an ideal Council. The question now is whe- 
ther the territorial magnates can fulfil the 
conditions which we associate with a mémber- 
ship of the Council of Notables, and it is to be 
feared that very few of the forty to be elected 
would be notable for anything but their silence. 
The scions of distinguished old houses are, 
alas! so depressed by the weight of land laws, 
regulations, rules, and circulars, together 
with the fear of periodical settlements and 
the fickleness of the Faujdari Adalat, that 
for at least 50 years to come no true consul- 
tation with them is possible. If some of them 
have received a modern education and imbibed 
with it some of the new spirit of independence 
they are sure to command enough votes to 
have themselves returned by the most enlight- 
ened and democratic constituency of India. 
It is not as specially privileged landlords that 
this class of men would like to be consulted, 
but as the leader of public opinion both by 
right of fitness for the work as tested in being 
elected by his followers, ané of the stake 
that it hasin the land, But there is a class 
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of land-holder who only thinks of the honos 
of being a councillor and not of the onus of 
the position, who would welcome the proposal 
as another addition to the Orders and Titles 
of a Government that loves to reward meek 
acquiescence in its policy with such baubles. 
If the Imperial Councillors are to be mere 
_ jo-hookam dignitaries, the Council of Notables 
* would only prove to be a hollow mockery. 

But every land-holder whose acres number 
several thousand and who pays a large land 
revenue cannot be regarded as a Notable; and 
against some 1oveaux riches their colleagues 
in Qouncil, the sensitive Ruling Princes of 
India, would have something tosay. Many new 
landlords were created after the Mutiny who 
have fattened on the folly of their predeces- 
sors in possession of taking part in the Mutiny. 
Many money-lenders have obtained possession 
of the inherited estates of old families, the 
survivors of which are even in their poverty 
looked upon as leaders of the people in pre- 
. ference to their supplanters. To regard the 
figure of a man’s land revenue as acriterion of 
his fitness for the most onerous task of being an 
Imperial Councillor is to be entirely oblivious 
of the prejudices of India and her people. ‘To 
do so is to ignore the essential difference be- 
tween east and west in their conception of 
sharif and “gentleman.” And lastly, it is a 
great injustice to the class of Notables now 
being produced through the agency of the 
British themselves, men who have made their 
hame and even earned a fortune unaided by 
paternal acres inthe pursuit of Commerce or 
Industry, or in the exercise of honourable 
professions such as Law, Medicine, and Engi- 
neering, or in that much coveted and pecu- 
harly Indian and Oriental employment, the 
service of the Sirkar, whether in the more 
limited field of displaying talents in the service 
of the Government, or in the more extended 
limits of Native States. Can any body of 
Notables be considered representative of the 
men most qualified to advise the Government, 
which like the proposed body, makes it im- 
possible for the Government to recognise men 
like the late Mr. Tata, Sir Dinker Rao, Sir 
T. Madav Rao, Keshub Chunder Sen, Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan, and Nawab Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk as Notables? Is it not curious that the 
» first two Indian members of the India Council 
are both excluded from the privilege of being 
Imperial Councillors by the narrow, and yet 
not sufficiently narrow, limits of qualifica- 
tions? Itisa matter for rejoicing and grate- 
‘fulness that tge Government is going to 
change its policy of repression of the landlord, 
but the way in which it goes “back to the 


' reclaim. 
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Jand” would not commend itself to the mast 
moderate of the Moderates whor the Scc-e- 

ary of State would do all in | s power to 
As contrasted with the compos t’on 
of the Imperial Advisory Counct, the scleme 
of the Provincial Advisory Co. icils is “ar 
more liberal and provides for representét.on 
of various interests. 

Looking at the scope of the —mperial Ad- 
visory Council, one finds that tais body fas 
véry important functions to ful. The Gov- 
ernment of India is right in think 1g that the 
functions of this Council cannot ‘Se discha~ged 
by a Legislative Oouncil, the meetings of 
which are few and far between, ancl which dis- 
cusses ina formal manner onlz such lJegis- 
lative measures of the Government as Lave 
already been brought to the leg.alative envil 
of the Government to be hammered irto 
shape. An interim Council, so tos.eak, waich 
may advise the Government as to the need 
or otherwise of legislation, whic. may Jelp 
it to avoid the framing of crude Bills waich 
sometimes make as much mischie! as a passed 
Act that is distasteful to the veople, and 
specially which may advise the Government 
regarding the executive action iz may in*end 
to take in auy matter. This latcer function 
is indeed far more important thom the fugo- 
tion of the Legislature in India. _n England, 
too, the silent work of the War GC “ice and the 
Admiralty, the more intricate acd still mcre 
silent work of the Foreign Office, and tae 
involved business of the Hixcheqter, go a .ozg 
way to decide the fate of a Govaznment hat 
has not been particularly successful in its 
law-making. But in India legi=lation is a 
very minor matter indeed. The ‘zovernn:ent 
has itself sinned in giving to Ind.a a voice? in 


_her legislation, on the analogy o” the Pazlia- 


mentin Hngland, before giving ~er the p7i- 


“vilege of letting ber have her say in what 


concerns her far more vitally, ~amely, tre 
administration of the country. The non-ofEcial 
members of the Legislature are n=; the M.P.’s 
of India, for they have no contiol over tie 
policy of the Government in adinistraticn. 
Jt is this which accounts for the = -eariness of 
the Legislative Council meetings, Dr the mast 
vital concerns of the people are ery seluom 
the subjects of debate or deliberation, exce>t 
when. some great question like E-ucatior cr 
reform of Criminal Law is discusse:, In these 
cases, too, it is not so much the _aw tha’ is 
discussed as what is suspected to he the 
underlying administrative policy of the Gor- 
ernment, which is seldom allowed to be 
discussed. This was clear in tke discussion 
on the Education Bill of Lord C:rzon, The 
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Bil was the least important part of Lord 
Wirzon’s policy, though formally necessary. 
Tae storm that it caused in the Council wag 
cus to the suspicion of the Indian member's 
that the Bill was only a slight indication of 
che policy which the Government intended 
to pursue and which was distasteful to them. 
Le one meeting of the Council that attracts 
Eeneral attention is the Budget meeting, for 
though the Budget is. of course, never in 
debate, she Indian members get the ofe 
ciance of the year to say what they have 
been thinking for the last twelve months on 
the vital questions of administration. To a 
smaller extent the interpellations of the 


indian members supply some topics of in-- 


terest, because they are in reality not ques- 
tions bus replies to the silent acts of the 
iHxecutivre Government of the country. 


But what appears to be still more impor- 
sant for the purposes of the Government is 
Siat the new Council would act not only as 
2 mouthpiece of the people but also as a 
message-bearer of the Government. It has 
bc be acknowledged that the political leaders 
af the Uongress school have done little or 
nothing to disabuse the people’s mind as 
regards many unfounded and often unworthy 
suspicions against their rulers which the 
ignorance of the people, helped by the ex- 
clusiveness of the Anglo-Indians, has from 
Lime to time created. Their policy may be 
scmmed up ina few words. It has been one 
cf much criticism and no comment. Now,a 
tritic is avery worthy person, but a good 
critic is only one who interprets and com- 
ments before he criticises. He never takes 
advantage of obscure passages in his author, 
tut removes the misconceptious that they 
may create at the same time that he attacks 
the autuor for his real defects. Itis well 
Fnown that most mischievous suspicions exist 
in the minds of the people as regards the 
plague policy of the Government ; but where a 
thousand politicians have attacked the supine- 
ress of the Government or its excessive 
activity in the suppression of this terrible 
scourge, how many leaders of public opinion 
“from Oalcutta to Peshawer” have taken 
the trouble to remove those suspicions from 
the minds of the ignorant in Calcutta or 
Peshawer which are more likely to harm 
them than the Government ?* The Congress 
is said +o represent the people. It is their 
alvocate. What is wanted for India is a 


+ By way of commsni, we may mention here that when plague 
first broks out in Calcutta, Babu Bepin Chandra Pal was among the 
first to get himself inoculated, in the presence of a large crowd, 
io remove their suspicion. There sre others who did the same, Woe 
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body that interprets the wishes of the people 
to the Government, and also the acts of the 
Government to the people. The newly found- 
ed Moslem League has been wiser in this 
respect, aS it is to be the medium between 
the people and the Government, and while 
representing their needs and aspirations to 
the Government, is pledged to endcavour ‘to | 
remove any misconceptions that may arise’ 
as to the intention of the Government with 
regard to any of its measures.[ But it is to 
be feared the Government is not justified in 
saying that the right of interpellation was 
given to the,people to advertise the good 
intentions of the Government and has proved 
a failure. If that was the main object of the 
concession of 1892, then tbe Governinent 
cannot be congratulated on its own want of 
communicativeness and the cryptic character 
of many of its replies. The Government is a 
pardanashin lady whose modesty may be 
admired, but people are not to be blamed 
if they refuse to advertise the surpassing 
loveliness of her face, because they have 
only been permitted to see her finger tips. 

But when allis said and done, one cannot 
help remarking that in giving to the councils 
of the advisers a formality, and yet denying 
them not only formal powers but also initia- 
tive, that in giving to all the Oouncillors an 
equality of status and yet leaving the Viceroy 
free to consult only a few individually, that 
in making the advice offered confidential, and 
yet placing in the Viceroy’s hands power to 
publish the opinion of the Council by means 
of formal public conferences, the Government 
appears to be creating not an Advisory, but 
an advertisory Council. 


If the Government does not mean to return 
to another Oriental tradition which says, 
“Consult your wife always, but do what you 
think to be best,” and really intends to obtain 
what is proverbially easy to give and most 
difficult to accept, namely advice, free, sin- 
cere, and helpful, it should not make the 
Qouncil of Notables a monopoly of the terri- 
torial magnates, bnt form a body out of all 
the non-official members of the Legislative 
OCouncil which it is reforming, and at least 
twenty Indians who are its own servants 
holding places of honour in its own service 
as High Court Judges, Commissioners and 
Collectors, Judges and Subordinate Judges, 
Deputy Collectors and Magistrates, Profes- 
sors and Inspectors of Schools. These 

ion Mr. Pal’s name as h sen i 
sepa gale tg - a s he represents tps exireme wing ofthe | 


{ This is good news. But what has the Moslem Leaguo actually — 
done, cne way or the other ?—-Ep., 1, 2. 
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are men whose loyalty to British rule is 
“undoubted, who have larger practical ex- 
' perlence of India than many official and 
non-official members of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, but who are neglected ‘whenever the 
policy of the Government and large questions 
of public interest and utility are discussed 
and decided, though they. are acknowledged 
to do the work of their various Departments 
with zeal, honesty, and ability. The Govern- 
ment is dissatisfied with the lawyer who 


brings into the council chamber. much of the ~ 


combativeness and partisanship of his pro- 
fession, and a good deal of its love of effect, and 
self-advertisement. But in avwiding Scylla it 
rushes into Charybdis, and for the talkative- 
ness of the Bar it would introduce the solemn 
and atwe-inspired silence of extensive acres. 
It forgets what a capacious maw it possesses 
for swallowing the best intellects of the land. 
It is no secret that with very few exceptions 
the most brilliant and talented youths have 
hitherto selected the service of the Sirkar as 
their forefathers did before them. Men like 
Syed Ahmed Khanand Mohsin-ul-Mulk have 
burst into fame after having been in harness 
as Government servants. Though the depress- 
ing attitude of HWuropean superiors kills all 
initiative and independence in many of the 
bright and energetic youths who seemed in 
their college days destined for great things, 
still these faculties are capable of being resur- 
rected. What an excellent council of notables 
could be formed out of men like Mr. Justice 
Mahmood, Mr. Justice Ranade, Mr. Justice 
Telang, Mr. Romesh C. Dutt, Mr. Gupta, Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan, Nawab ‘Mohsin-ul-Mulk, 
Mr. Justice Amir Ali and many others who 
have been doing their duty loyally though 
silently and in obscurity. Two Indian Judges 
of the High Court, one or two District Judges, 
two Collectors and any Commissioner or Mem- 
ber of the Board of Revenue that there may 
be, one Professor and one Inspector of Schools, 
one Presidency Magistrate, or Subordinate 
Judge and one Deputy Oollector, if well chosen, 
would give to the’ Gover nment as good and 
loyal advisers as any that it can ever hope to 
get from the territorial magnates, and probab- 
ly much better. Five retired Indian officers of 
Government, one or two officers of the Native 
States still employed there, with three or four 
retired State officials, and the Council could 
be both representative and one composed of 
real notables. As regards the Indian Princes 


it would be a better plan to consult them 
individually or collectively, but alvays sepa- 
rately, informally, and confidert.ally. None 
qQhould be nominated as Councilloss, al being 
considered good enough for az7 necessery 
consultation. Thus alone will the 4: vernmen 
know the heart of the people. ard not br 
consulting only Jandowners wko may ozlr 
repeat the formule they have been made t 
learn laboriously by their Colleczore and Ocm. 
mpissioners. But whether the ouncil hasi 

rmal character or not, whether it advise; 
in secret orin a public conferemse, whetae- 
its advice is under any circumstanc3s bindin,~ 
on the Government or never, all =he Counzsil- 
lors must have free accéss to the Viceroy. 
and whether consulted or not should b= 
priviieged toexpress whatever they feel o: 
any and every question irrespective of th: 
desire of the Government to avo_1« consu.te 
tion on the subject. This hes been ths 
privilege of the advisers of ev\3r7 Orientc. 
sovereign, no matter how absotte, and .t gy 
the only policy consistent with a return 19 
Oriental traditions. To confize =he advica 
only to “ such matters as might =e specifical 7 
referred to it from time to time’ is entire = 
inconsistent with all the tracctions of tla 
Hast, and only in accordance wiz: tae methkoc3 
of European advertisement. Te presser t 
proposal makes it possible for = Viceroy 12 
avoid all consultation with the Imperial Cou~- 
cillors except when the Governrert is plaze1 
in a difficulty by a more than uselly unpalc.- 
table line of action, and when toLnd out t.e 
general opinion by private an= zonfidenthl 
consultation, preferably indivicual, anc o 
dismiss the Council with courtesy if its cec- 
sion appeared to be unfavourakle to the Go-- 
ernment’s point of view, but to cala gener. 
meeting if its verdict seeme: koreful, o7- 
tain its support, and proclaim Dy flourisna =f 
trumpets or beat of drum the “ fenk and 2r:e 
opinion of the responsible natucal Isailers 2f 
the people.” It is not for a momsnt suspect -d 
that some such unworthy mecctive actuates 
the author of the Resolution, kat it has to re 
confessed that but too many Dbop-holes ace 
left for the agitator and the malcontent. —f 
the Government means someétiing ent:re_y 
different, it has expressed itself badly. _f 
that is what is the real object c: the“ reforn.” 
it is too thinly veiled, and woul certairy 
merit for its crudeness the jist censure of 
Diplomacy. 

Mogavrp ALI. 
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longitude 72°52’) is situated on the 

southern bank of the river Tapti, and 

is by water about 14 and by lal 
ajout 10 miles distant from the sea. It 
lies at a bend of the river, where its course 
swerves suddenly from south-east to south- 
west. Though it enjoys a less wide-spread 
teputaticn for sanctity than the Narbada, 
“Le Tapti receives much local respect. On 
‘<3 banks there are, according to the purdn 
ar religious history of the river, no fewer than 
208 tirthas or spots of special sanctity. Of 
tesa, the chief is Bodhan, about 15 mies east 
of Surat, where areligious gathering is held 
once inevery 12 years. Aswini Kumar and 
(> ipteswar, places about 2 miles up the river 
from Scrat, are also held in esteem. Both 
Epcts are provided with temples, rest-houses, 
acid flights of steps leading down to the water, 
ézad here, on several occasions in each year, 
lamzé numbers come together to bathe. Gup- 
teswar is alsoa favourite place for burning 
ths dead. 

The Tepti does not usually overflow its 
banks. Cccasionally, however, the floods are 
very seveze, and have on more than one occa- 
sicn caused much loss of life and property. 
Erzm the 18th century 13 such floods are on 
record, namely, thuse in the years 1727, 1776, 
1782, 181C, 1822, 1835, 1837, 1843, 1849, 1872, 
1:73, anc two in 1876. 

With the castle as its centre, the city forms 
an arc of acircle, the lands enclosed by its 
walls stretching for about a mile and a quar- 
ter along the river bank. Though the inner 
' wall has for many years been almost entirely 
renoved, the hollow or natural moat that 
surrounds it still serves to maintain a line of 
damarcation, and preserves distinct the city 
anc sub urbs of Surat. In the city the roads, 
though metalled, clean, and well watered, are, 
except a few of the main thoroughfares, nar- 
row and winding. Hmpty spaces there are, 
but, on the whole, most of the city wards are 
thickly populated; the narrow streets wind- 
ins between rows of large well-built houses, 
the dwellingsof “ high’-caste Hindus and the 
yicker class of Parsis. In the suburbs, cn the 
otLer hand, except in one or two of the east- 
erc. quarters, are large areas of open ground, 


“\URAT (north latitude 21°12', and east 


These were once gardens, but now are culti-« 
vated only as fields. The unmetalled lanes, 
hollowed several feet below the general level, 
are Water-courses in the rainy season, and lie 
deep in dust during the fair weather. Except 
the buildings in the Bohoras’ quarter to the 
east of the citey, the residences of the Euro- 
peans, in the south-west suburbs, anda few 
large Parsi garden-houses, the dwellings are 
for the most part either untidy groups of buts 
belonging to poor Hindus, or lines of cultiva- 
tors’ or weavers’ houses perched on the banks 
of the hollow roadway. Outside of the walls, 
to the north and east, the land is rich, well 
watered, and covered with trees. To the 
south the soil is poor, and, except for some. 
Parsi and Muhammadan gardens, tiie country 
is bare. Westwards, along the bank of the 
river, the military cantonment, the tree-shelt- 
ered dwellings on either side of the Dumas 
road, and the open parade-ground stretching 
to the river, give this part of the outskirts a 
more cheerful appearance, 

The chief feature in Surat is its castle, 
planned and built between 1540 and 1546 by 
a Turkish soldier, who, with the title of 
Kchudawand Khan, was ennobled by Mahmud 
Begara, king of Gujarat. Though, asa de- 
fence against any well-equipped enemy, they 
have long been useless, the castle buildings 
have always been kept in repair, and until 
the year 1862, were garrisoned by a small 
body of Huropean and native troops. In that 
year, aS no longer required, the force was 
Withdrawn, and the vacated rooms were 
made over for the accommodation of the 
various offices connected with the revenue 
and police departments, in whose occupation 
the castle has since remained. 

The city, that is the area enclosed by the 
line of the inner wall, contains 14 divisions 
called chaklds or wards. To the east of the 
city, between the railway station and the 
outer wall,a suburb has of late years been 
gradually extending. The whole has, from 
the first, been laid out with care. The more 
notable public buildings are: the English 
Church, the Mission Ohapel, the Roman 
Catholic Obapel, the Huropean tombs; the 
Mussalman mosques, KhajeyeDiwan Saheb’s 
mosque, the Nav Syed Saheb’s mosque, the 
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Syed Idrus mosque and the Mirza Sami 
mosque and tomb; the two chief Parsi fire 
temples, or Atas-beherdms, one for Shahanshai 
Parsis and the other for Kadmi Parsis ; Hindu 
temples —the temples of Gosavi Maharaj, Go- 
vindji Maharaj and Lalji Maharaj belonging 
to the Vallabhacharis, the temple of Ramji, 
the Swami Narayan temple, the Balaji temple, 
two temples of Hanuman, the Ambaji and 
"K4lka Mata temples; the Mahavir Swami 
and the Adesar Bhagwan temples belonging 
to the Shravak community; several rest- 
houses and dharamshalas; two hospitals for 
menand four for the lower animals*; the 
railway station, and the differegt Government 
offices and markets. 

There are four main periods in the history of 
Surat : I.—-The early history up to 1573 ; TI.— 
the period of Moghal rule, 1573-1733 ; TIT.— 
the period of independent government, 1733- 
1759 ; [V.—since 1759, the period of British 
ascendancy. 

It is not very easy to decide whether Surat 

‘isan ancient town or not. Most accounts 
agree that it is not an old town. On the 
other hand, Sir T. Herbert (1626) identifies 
Surat with the Muziris of Ptolemy (Har.,, L., 
411), and Ogilby (1660-1685) with Ptolemy’s 
Syrastra (Atlas, V., 211). More lately Surat 
has been supposed to be Hiouen Thsang’s 
(625-640) Sow-ra-ta, ‘a trading city on the 
western shore near Gujarat.’ But this ac- 
cording to Reinaud (Mem-Sur I’ Inde, 156) is 
not Surat on the Tapti, but Sorath or Kathi- 
awad, and this view is now generally received. 
Professor V.S. Apte, m.A., in his Sanskrit 
dictionary explains Saurashtra as the modern 
peninsula of Kathiawad. Abbé Reynal (Settle 
BK. & W. Indies, II., 28) says ‘ at the beginning 
of the 13th century Surat was nothing more 
than a mean hamlet’; andin this statement 
he is supported by D’Anville (Helairt, Sur la 
caste de l'Inde, 74). Atthe same time the 
fact that the city of Surat is still by learned 
Brahmans called Suryapur, and the common 
story to explain the origin of the name Surya- 
pur refers toa time (1500-1520) when Surat 
was already a city of great trade, would seem 
to make it possible that modern Surat is built 
on the site of the old Hindu town of Suryapur. 
This Suryapur is mentioned (Ras Mala, I., 61) 
along with Broach as one of the places 

rthrough which (about 990) the Anhilwara 


* These four hospitals have together room for abouta thousand 
head of cattle. At each of tlem healthy animals, as well as the 
maimed, diseased, or old, are received. The sick are treated with 
eare and provided with medicine; the feeble and worn-out are sent 
to a distance to graze; the healthy, and animals born in the hospital, 
are used to bring in sup@lies of grass and grain, and do other light 
work. In February 1877, 522 animals were in hospital. Of the 


‘and built a large house and a 


rs 


troops passed on their way soutk to attack 
the chief of Lath. Again, we read in the 
Calcutta Review for June 1848 :— 


«Ifwe were to believe Hamilton an= others, no 
city is more ancient than this. It is mentioned, he 
Says,in the Ramayana. The truth is ~hat in that 
poem we read ofa country called Soorust-e. Todd in- 
forms us that this isa peninsula, and wns so styled, 
because it was inhabited by a people ofize solar race. 
This is certainly not the derivation of tLe word, but 
probably the general term of Soorushts (“the good 
country, '’) was applied to the whole rieh peninsula 
olgGuzerat, and was subsequently restr:sted to Surat 
and its neighborhood,” 


The local bistories are agreed :r fixing tke 
establishment of its prosperity as a modern 


‘city to the last years of the 152h century. 


About this time (1496-1521) a rich Hindu 
trader settled inSurat. His castz is disputed, 
some accounts making him out tc be a Nagar 
Brahman, others an Anavla Brajiman. Bat 
his name is known to have beeu Gopi. He 
induced other merchants to settle at Surat, 
=arden. He 
founded one of the quarters of th= town call- 
ed, in his honor, the Gopi ward, >r Gopipura, 
and (1516) enlarged a pond, lirng it with 
stone and making it the chief orrament of the 
city. In reward for the imprevements at 
Surat, the King of Gujarat honor=d Gopi w.tk 
the title of Malik ; and his wife, Fk aown as the 
Rani, founded a second ward, the Ranichakla. 
and built a reservoir, still knowu as the Ran‘ 
Talay. Sofar, runs the story, Sopi’s towr 
had no name and was simply spcen of as she 
‘new place.’ Gopi, consulting with the astro- 
logers, fixed on the name Suraj, or Suryarur. 
He sent to the King of Gujarat for leave tc 
have the town called by this name. But th: 
king, perhaps not altogether lik ng that a ne 
town in his dominions should b2ara purelr 
Hindu name, by slightly changin= the word t. 
make it agree with the heading of the clap- 
ters of the Koran, called it Suret. 

Of Gopi and the origin of his wealth severe] 
stories are told. One runs that Gopi, tk: 
son of a Brahman widow, had si_died Persiaz, 
and, anxious for employment, went with his 
mother to Delhi. Jfor some daz= he attendcl 
at the Government Offices of=ring his se->- 
vices, but without success. Determined to 
let no chance slip, Gopi spert. all his cime 
near the chief office. One dzy, after tie 
regular clerks had left, an impertant Persi:n 


whole number 107 were cows, and 134 were blocks; aud 39 buia.- 
loes, 32 horses, 95 goats, 5 deer, 7 dogs, l ass.= ducks and 1 c ck 
made up the total. Of Ovington’s hospita: for bugs, flens, md 
other insects, where ‘a poor man was now and ‘Len hired to res: all 
night upon a cot or bed, and let the animals aeurish themseives by 
feeding on his carcase’, the only remaining tice is a loft where 
weevils and other vermin are collected and fec = grain,” 
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-etter came. The Governor called for his 
reader, but the reader was gone. One of the 
officers thought of Gopi, who was sleeping 
near, and called himin. The Governor was 
spelling over the letter to himself, holding 
ib upto the light. When he had done, he 
tanded it over to Gopi to read. Before taking 
the letter the boy said he had readit, and told 
the Governor what was init. The paper was 
sain, and as the Governor was reading the 
letter, Gopi had made outits contents from the 
osher side. The governor was delighted with 


the boy’s cleverness, and Gopi’s fortune was 


wade. Other stories seek to explain why 


- Gopi asked to have his town named Suraj. 


Surat has been burnt and plundered many 
times. In Akbar’s time Surat is called an 
emporium oy first class port. It was of 
sufficient consequence to induce Akbar to 
appoint two distinct officers for its adminis- 
tration. The events of.most Importance in 
trxe history of Surat at the beginning of the 
17th century are connected with the arrival 
and settlement of certain companies of Kuro- 
pean merchants. The Hnglish captured Surat 
ix 1759. Towards the close of the 18th 
century, besides the general disorder over 
almost the whole of India, the anarchy in 
Parsia and Arabia, and the repeated wars in 
Enrope, two local events, the storm oi 1782 
anithe famine of 1790, combined to iasten 
the decline of Surat’s prosperity. 

“he administration of the city under the 
Mrssalmans may be described as follows :— 

©The governor (of the city) hada body of troops 
1,599 strong in his pay. In civil matters the governor 
of tie city was helped by the Musalman judge, or 
Kaj, and by- the public recorder, or Waknavis. For 
maraging the customs there was a port officer, or 
Shecl.bandar, who appeared at the custom hcuse ‘at 
certain times to mark the goods as they were passed. 
Ths charge of the town in criminal matters was 
entrusted to a police magistrate, or Kotwal. This 
officer has a guard of soldiers, but had no capital 
powars. Three times during the night—at 9, 12, and 
8 o'clock—the Kotwal went the rgunds of the city. 
The police arrangements were effective, tumults 
seldym happened, and serious crimes were s9 rare 
thab during the 20 years preceding 1690 no one had 
suffared a capital punishment. Criminals were beaten 
by b-ows ofa stick, and were sometimes punished in 
the street. To prevent crime in the country near 
Surai was the work of a separate officer called 
Fauicar. He was allowed soldiers and servants under 
him to traverse the country, to look after the high- 
ways to hunt out the robbers, and keep all suspected 
places quiet and safe for passengers.’—Bombay 
Gaze-teer, Vol. IL. p. 92. 


Ss in Surat at least Hindus and Musalmans 
wers not perpetually engaged in the pre- 
British period ifi the pleasant pastime of cut- 
ting one another’s throats. 
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The first English ship, commanded by 
Captain Hawkins, arrived at the mouth of 
the Tapti in August 1608. Sir Thomas Roe 
reached Surat on the 26th September, 1615, 
and about a month later started for Ajmir 
where Jehangir then was. Harly in 1618 Roe 
returned to Surat, having obtained the grant 
of important privileges in favour of the 
Hnglish. ) 


“The Chief provisions were: 1, that the English? 


shoulé be well treated; 2, that they should have 
free trade on payment of customs dues; 8, that their 
presents to the emperors should not be subject to 
search at Surat; 4, that the effects of any one who 
dlied should be handed over to Englishmen. (Roe, in 
Kerr, IX ; 292). Boe would seem also to have found 
it advisable to make aseparate agreement with prince 
Kharram, in whose hands Surat then was. The 
chief articles of this agreement were: (1) that the 
Governor of Surat should lend ships to the English ; 
(2) that resident English Merchants might wear arms ; 
(8) that the English might be allowed to build a house 
in Surat; (4) that they should be allowed to settle 
their disputes among themselves.”"—Kerr, [X., 253. 

In the first quarter of the 17th century, 
foreigners, who could not at that time make 
any show of military power in India, obtained 
these valuable rights from non-Christian and 
“ coloured” princes. In this enlightened 20th 
century is there any white and Christian 
country where any non-Christian “ coloured” 
race can obtain similar rights? In whatever 
else white Christians may be superior to 
non-Christian ‘ coloured” people, in the sense 
of human fellowship, toleration, charity, un- 
selfishness and hospitality they are not. 


In 1608, when the English began to trade 
with Surat, the city is described as ‘of con- 
giderable size, with many good houses belong- 
ing to merchants.’ Between 1616 and 1660, 
when no Hnglish ladies lived at the factory, 
it would seem to have been the common prac- 
tice for Englishmen in Surat, especially when 
travelling through the country, to dress in 
native fashion. The early Europeans would 
seem to have lived on somewhat familiar 
terms with the natives. The factors were 
hospitable, entertaining natives, at least Mu- 
salmans, at their own tables, and in turn 
dining with them, ‘imitating when they did 
so, the customs of the east in lying round the 
banquet upon Persian carpets.’ 


In the first half of the 18th century,— 


“The interests of the English Company suffered , 


much by the dishonesty of their servants.—The 
characters of the Company’s servants, at this time 
were so eqnivocal that their tenure of office was very 
uncertain. Lambton (their Chief Officer at Surat) 
was in his turn accused of having purloined some 
jewels which had been deposited with him in pledge, 
and so disingenuous were his replies to the questions 
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addressed to him on the subject, that the Government 
were strongly convinced of his guilt. On this and 
other accounts he was, in 1789, dismissed from the 
service. In consequence of these irregularities the 
Court of Directors passed a standing order that for 
the future their money should be kept in a chest 
with three locks; that the chief and the two next 
members of Council should each have a key; that 
every month the cash should be counted in the pre- 
sence of the whole Council, and the balance regularly 
~ entered in the official books of the whole estahblish- 
ment.”—Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. UL, page 121. 


The Rev. Philip Anderson, too, in bis book 
on “the English in Western India” says :— 

“ But according to Terry, the natives had formed a 
mean estimate of Christianity. It was not uncommon 
to hear them at Surat giving utt@rance to such re- 
marks as :—‘ Christian religion, devil religion ; Chris- 
tian much drunk; Christian much do wrong, much 
beat, much abuse others.’ Terry admitted that the 
natives themselves were ‘very square, and exact to 
make good all their engagements’; butif a dealer was 
offered much less for his articles than the price which 
he had named, he would be apt to say:—‘ What! Do’st 
thou think me a Christian, that I would go about to 
deceive thee ? '!—P. 26. 


Regarding the passing of Surat entirely into 
the hands of the English, the Calcutta Review 
(June 1848) says :— 

“In the year 1800, by one of those strokes of in- 
justice, which have too often accompanied our acquisi- 
tion of power in India, and for which expediency has 
been the wretched plea, the Hast India Company 
took the whole administration of Surat affairs into 
their own hands. Any impartial person who will take 
the trouble to investigate this affair, will find that 
the helpless Nawab had reason on his side, the English 
foree and sophistry.” 


As in olden times Surat was famous for 
its commerce, some account of the course 
of its trade should be given. The city 
was very populous and full of merchants 
(1608-1620). The people were ‘tall, neat and 
well-clothed in garments of white calico 
and silk, and very grave and judicious 
in their behaviour. At this time the two 
great branches of Surat foreign trade were 
westwards with Mocha in the Red Sea, and 
eastwards with Acheen in Sumatra. Of 
the Mocha trade Terry (1614 —1620) says, this 
is the chief market for Surat goods, cotton 
cloth, and cotton wool. To buy these, mer- 
chants come to Mocha from many parts of the 
Turk’s dominions, from Abyssinia, and from 
Grand Cairoin Hgypt. Of the trade to the 
_east mention is made (1599) that in Acheen 
a quarter of the city was set apart for Guja- 
ratis (Captain John Dovis, in Kerr, VIII., 52). 

* Viagem de Francisco Pyrard de Laval (1601—1620), IT., 210, 
The same writer adds, “in these crafts all engage, nor are they behind 
the men of this country (Portugal), but, on the contrary, far superior 


having & more active srg and a finer hand. It is enough for them 
to hear and see anything duce not to forget it ; and, being so intelligent, 
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Gujaratis were (1603) found in Java (Szott, in 
Kerr, VITI., 147), and in 1611, as av south as 
the island of Banda (8. lat 5°). Ozp’ain Saris, 
in his voyage to Japan, noticed shat Gujrat 
Cloth, black and red calicoes, and cal.cc lawns, 
were in request (Kerr VIII., 188). 


Of the articles of tradein the Surat markets 
there were: Of mineral substanmces—iron, 
copper and alum; of precious stenes— dia- 
monds, rubies, rock-crystal, and exzellcnt cups 
gi agate and cornelian; of vegetable pro- 
ducts—wheat ‘in great abundarce, tic best 
in the world’; infinite quantities of pea ;, beans 
and lentils; many medicinal dti.g3; butser 
and oils of different sorts, to eat, tc urn anc 
to anoint the body ; of manufactured articles 
—black and white soap, sugat, pr2serves 
paper, wax, much opium; and incigo, ‘to bus 
which the English and Dutch ceme tc Surat. 
But the principal article exported trem Sura’ 
was cloth, both silk and of cotton. Tus clot! 
was used by all people from the Oape of Gooc. 
Hope to China. Some of it wasrcugk and some 
of it as white as snow, very fine anc delicate. 
Other kinds were ‘most artific all>’ paintea 
with different figures of silk, ‘verr neatl- 
mingled either with silver or golc, or both’ 
There were also excellent quits of staineu 
cloth, or of fresh coloured taffete, filed wit: 
cotton wool and stitched as everly end iifas 
good order as if the pattern had heen trace! 
out for their direction. ThougL with a thinr- 
ner and shorter pile than those mede in Persie, 
their carpets of cotton wool were excellent 
in fine mingled colours, some o: them mor2 
than three yards broad, and of « zreai length. 
Of the richer carpets some were ali of sill, 
‘with flowers and figures live y represerted 
inthem’ Of others the flowers were silken, 
but the ground silver and gold Tie woo - 
work, too, was famous; beds:eaus, pairtel 
and lacquered with different colours aad form 3,, 
and other articles of house fum_ture beaut - 
fully worked; writing desks, as well mace 
as those of Germany, most skiLuly inlaid 
with mother-of pearl, ivory, gcic, si'ver, and 
precious stones. Little boxes of tortvise-shel 
‘so brightly polished that there is nothing 
prettier” And all ‘wonderfully cheap.* 

The merchants by whom this great com- 
merce was carried on belonged t) “hree clas .- 
es; J, Natives of India including both Hindus 
and Musalmans; II, Foreign As‘aties, such 
as Persians, Tartars, Arabians, Armenians, 
they do not deceive nor are easily deceived. <1evcr aw people so 
courteous and good as the Indians, they have n=thng of the sav-ge 
as we think, They vould not imitate any Péttuusse :ustoms. le. 


chanical work they are easily taught, so much ©> thut tne Portaguzse 
learn more from them than they from the Portugw se.” 
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ani many others; and III, Europeans, such 
as the English, Dutch, French and Portuguese. 
auropean articles recommended for the 


Surat market hy the Company's factors ing 


tiat city were broad-cloth, sword-blades, 
kn ves, looking glasses, toys, English bull-dogs, 
quick-silver, good crooked sword-blades, light 
cylouwred broad-cloths, ivory, lead, vermilion, 
coral, and pearls. 

The period between 1658 and 1707, was the 
tire of Surat’s greatest commercial prospey 
rity, It was (1695), ‘the prime mart of India, 
all nations of the world trading there; no 
shia sailing in the Indian Ocean, but what 
would put into Surat to buy, sell, or 
Ioad.’' Of the skill of the Hindu merchants 
of Sarat, Ovington - (1690) says, “by the 
strength of his brain only he will sum up 
accounts with equal exactness and quicker 
despatch than the readiest arithmetician 
ecn with his pen.” In 1664 two families 
in Surat are said to have been the richest 

archants in the world. (Orme’s Hist. 
Frag., 13.) One Hindu merchant was cal- 
culeted to be worth at least 8 millions 
(Thav., V., 46); and in the shop of another 
H:nlu, Shivaji (in 1664) is said to have found 
twenty-two pounds weight of strung pearls. 
Tc wards tne close of the 17th contury, Mulla 
Abcul Jafar had begun to trade. He is said 
to lave had 19 ships laden with stock of his 
own. In 1695 some of the merchants are 
sa_dto have been rich enough to load any 
greet ship out of one of their warehouses. 

“n tne 17th century, next to the manufac- 
ture of cloth, one of the most important 
incustries of Surat was ship-building. 

In 1574, 1680, and 1697, the weavers of silk 
ani cotton cloth in England objected so 
fiercely to the importation of Indian cloth, 
that ic 1701 an Act was passed ordering that 
no silk or cotton cloth made in India was to 
be wornin England. This bad an injurious 
effect on the cloth trade of Surat. Towards 
the close of the 17th century, the weavers 
of France also raised objection to the import- 
atior of Indian cloth, and the trade of the 
French Company at Surat fell very low. 
During the two years of his rule (1723-1725), 
Rustam Ali Khan, the Governor of Surat, 
“ onpressed”” all merchants who dealt with 
the English, At the same time a change In 
England did much to destroy the value of the 
Company’s trade to Gujarat. In 1721, in con- 
sequence of riots and tumults among the 
weavers of London, an Act was passed abso- 
lutely prohibiting the wear of Indian calicoes. 

Wish regard to the character of the native 
mercaants of Surat, and the inner working 
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of its trade, Abbe Raynal (1780) says, that 
when Europeans hardly suspected that com- 
merce was founded on any certain principles, 
these principles were already known and 
practised in Surat. Money was to be had at 


alow price, and bills of exchange might be- 


obtained for every market in India. Insu- 
rances for the most distant navigations were 
very common. Such was the honesty of these 
traders that bags of money, ticketed and 
sealed by the bankers, would circulate for 
years without ever being counted or weighed. 
(Abbe Raynal, II., 29.) 

Of the industries of the district at the 
present day, exeept agriculture, the spinning 
and weaving of cotton is the most important. 
This is for the most part done by hand. There 
were in 1904 three cotton mills at Surat, 
employing 1,465 operatives and containing 
(1902) 44,690 spindles. There were in 1876 
eighteen cotton ginning and pressing factories 
in the district worked by steam, with a total 
of 518 gins and 25 presses. In 1877 a steam 
factory for the manufacture of paper was 
opened by Mr. Jamal-ud-din Muhammad Bhai. 
As European prints are now to a considerable 
extent worn by women of the trading classes, 
the work of the Calico-printer has greatly 
declined. Considerable quantities of silk goods 
are manufactured in Surat. The weaving of 
brocade, or kinkhab, is an important industry 
in Surat. It still retains its reputation for 
embroidered work. IHxcept its betel-nut- 
crackers, which have a good name for sharp- 
ness and strength, the Surat metal work is 
not held in any great esteem. Altogether 
the city as a centre of trade and industries is 
a wreck of its former self. ; 

A fondness for good living, pleasure, and 
show, alike among Hindus, Parsis, and Musal- 
mans, is the characteristic of social life in 
Surat. Another feature in the social life of 
the traders and craftsmen of Surat is their 
organization into guilds. The chief of these 
guilds, composed of the leading bankers and 
merchants is called the Mahajan or trade 
guild. A favourite device for raising money 
is for the men of the craft or trade to 
agree, on a certain day, to shut all their shops 
but one. The right to keep open this one 
shop is then put up to auction, and the amount 
bid is credited to the guild funds. 

A point worthy of note in the arrangements 
of Surat town-houses is that very many of 
them are provided with a private well. and a 
cistern for holding rain water. With only one 
or two exceptions the water in the city wells 
is, from its brackishness, fit onfy to be used 
for bathing and cleaning. Almost all the 
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well-to-do drink rain water. This, falling on 
the flat cement-coated roofs and terraces, is 
drawn through metal-pipes or masonry chan- 
nels down to a cement-lined cistern, where it 
remains fresh and fit for drinking throughout 
the year. Those who have no store of rain 
water, drink water drawn from the Tapti or 
~ from one of the few wells of sweet water in 
4 the suburbs and outskirts of the city. 


In December 1896 the plague appeared in 
Bulsar town, Surat District, which suffered 
severely. Mogod, Surat Oity and Rander 
Town were subsequently the scenes of epi- 
demic plague. ° 

In 1798 Surat had a population of 600,000. 
The Hnaglish assumed the entire control of the 
city in 1800. Owing to the rising importance 
of Bombay and to certain other causes 





of the most powerful sovereigns who 
ruled India and was famous for his strict 
and impartial administration of justice. 
. He often inspected the condition of his people 
and discovered the real state of affairs 
by mixing among them, alone and in disguise. 
In this way he came to know many strange 
and startling things and unravelled many 
x, mysteries. Therefore, it was seldom, that 
justice ‘miscarried in bis reign. 
A yogi once entered his dominions and 
took up his residence on the opposite bank 
of the river. on which the city was situated. 
/ There he raised a small thatched hut and 
lighting a large sacred fire (Dhuni) in the 
middle of it, he satin the very midst of the 
burning element. Soon the fame of his mira- 
culous powers and great austerities spread 
through the town and many came to see and 
adore him. <A band of disciples and followers 
soon gathered around him, and daily the num- 
ber of converts to his doctrine began to 
increase. So much so that even the infection 
spread into the palace of the Raja‘; and 
- @ikram had soon reason to suspect that all 

was not well with this seeming yogi, and that 

some conspiracy against his life was being 

secretly ‘hatched under this garb. There- 
_.. tore, to find out the truth he one night, when 
if was perfectly, dark, slipped out of the 
palace, and putting on a disguise swam across 


PIKRAMADITYA, king of Ojain, was one 
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“speak. 


mentioned before, in 1818 the inkakitants num- 
bered only 157,195. According to the census 
of 1901, the population was 119,306. Of these 
$5,577 were Hindus, 22,821 Masalmans, 5,754 
Parsis, 4,671 Jainas, 456 Christians, 18 Ari- 
mists, 3 Sikhs and 6 unspecified. The propor- 
tion of literates in Surat discrict for all 
religions and both sexes is 13 per ceat.; that 
of males being 24 andfemales 2. The pro- 

ortion of literates for the different religions 
s as follows :—Hindus—both sexes 12, males 
22, females 1; Musalmans-~bosh .sexes 15, 
males 31, females 2; Jainas—bcth sexes 42, 
males 74, females 9. Gujarati is the prevail- 
ing language spoken. 

Compiled from Gazetteer of the Barbay Presidency 
Vol. II, and Vol. II-B, The Calcutta Revisw, The Eny- 
lish in Western India by the Rev. PLilip Anderson, 
A. M., and Census of India, 1901. 
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the river and hid himself in a corner of the 
yogi’s but. ' e 
What he saw in the hut sent a thrill of borror 
into his heart, and his courage was severely 
put to the test at the sight which met Iris view. 
He found the yogi seated in the midst of the 
fire, and before himlay a ghastly corpse. The 
dead body lay flat on its back, and a person, 
in whom the Raja recognised one of his 
discharged and discontented ministers, was 
sitting on the chest of the dead body. He 
was repeating some mantras, and now and 
then putting a flower immersed inred sandal 
paste, with leaves of bel and inrenss, into 
the mouth of the dead body. The terrible 


‘ceremony of raising the corpse was being gone 


through, and after an hour or so taé ex-min- 
ister exclaimed :—"“ Speak, O sop, speak. ” 
Then Vikram saw to his terror the lips of the 
dead, body move, but heard no sound. Again 
the ex-minister cried out :—‘ Speck, O son, 
Thee, O my beloved soa, have I 
sacrificed to mother Kali, in order tu wreak 
vengeance on the ungrateful Raje. Speak, 
O son, speak.” At the end of this earnest 
and vehement adjuration, the murd2rer of his 
son put a fresh quantity of flowers, sandal 
paste, bel leaves, &c., into the mouth of 
the corpse, and again the lips moved but 
without uttering any sound. Again the cruel 
father and ex-minister cried ot for the 
third time, but without success. The yogi 


seeing the failure said :—“ Have patience, 
my child; there must be some stranger 
in this room, who without initiation hag 
penstrated into our mysteries, and, there- 
fore, the sacred and mysterious Devi does 
ncoz vouchsafe areply.” Then raising his voice 
tite yogi said :—“ Whoever thou art that 
watcnest our sacred and secret proceedings, 
be surned into a dog.” Thrice he répeated 
this, aud Vikram tried to go out of the hug, 
but ke found himself rooted to the spot and 
as the end of the third repetition, he was in- 
Siantaneously changed into a dog and began to 
fiv2 in the hut. 

When is was morning and the Raja did not 
r2turn to the palace, great was the fear of 
the ministers and the other officers of state. 
Bit in order to allay the public excitement, 
it was given out that the Raja was indisposed 
end would not holda Durbar for some days. 
In the meantime, secret messengers’ were 
seat in every direction to find out the where- 
abouts of the Raja, but without success. 
Then tie ministers and the wise councillors 
of the court consulted together and unani- 
mously resolved to ask the advice of the old 
astrologer Varahamihir. Going up to him, 
they requested him to tell by’ his calcula- 
tions the fate-of their beloved Raja. The 
astrologer found out- by his art the where- 
a cuts of the Raja and the metamorphosis 
which lre had undergone by the-curse of the 
yogi. Then addressing the councillors and 
eourtiers Varaha said:—Sirs, it is very 
difficult to extricate our monarch from the 
clutches of this terrible sorcerer. Heisa 
mortal enemy of our Raja and would most 
gladly have killed him but that he is prevent- 
ed by the four Virs (guardian spirits) who 
protect Vikram. But though they have 
saved lim so long, soon even their power will 
be of no avail when the yogi shall have com- 
pleted the horrible ceremony of raising the 
dead body. In the coming new-moon, the 
mystic rites will end, and then the four Virs 
must lose their power before the superior 
power of Kali. Something must be done im- 
mediately to save him.” Saying this he 
dismissed them, and long remained absorbed 
in gloomy contemplation. 

Then by slow degrees the face of the astro- 
jioger brightened and he summoned his twin 
3zons to his presence. Relating to them the 
unter tunate condition of the Raja, he said :— 

* Ohildren, we have long eaten the bread 
of the king;*°now is the time to show our 
gratitude. “We must save him, though at the 
peril of our own lives. Are you prepared to 
embark in this dangérous enterprize ¢ 2” The 


-be of any service in this emergency.” 
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twins, who were two very handsome young 
lads, replied in one voice:—‘‘ Father, when 
were we not ready to obey your commands 
and serve our king? Tell us how we as 

e 
happy father then took them to the river- 
side, and showing them the hut which was 
on the opposite bank, said:-—“ There you see . 
the cottage of the sorcerer. At the door offs 
the hut you will see a black dog; that seem- 
ing dog is our beloved Raja. I will change 


- you into two deer, and you must go and 


entice away the dog to this bank. The river 
is not very deep, and the dog will follow you 
as soon as he sees you. The influence of 
the yogi extends as far as the middle of the 
river, and not an inch beyond. So run as 
quick as you can, and bring the dog out of 
that limit with the greatest speed. So long as 
you are on the other side of the middle of this 
stream, you are within the control of the yogi 
and your life is at his mercy; on this side of 
it you are safe.” Having given them this 
caution, the astrologer changed the twins into ~ 
two very graceful deer that swam through 
the river towards the cottage of the yogi. 
The deer reached the door of the hut, and no 
sooner did the dog perceive them than witha 
deep growl he ranafter them. The deer at 
once plunged into the water, the black dog 
chasing them. The howl of the dog roused 
the yogi from his trance, aud he saw that the 
dog was chasing the deer. _ At first no suspi- 
cion of the real nature of the case entered 
his mind, but looking intensely at the deer 
he pier ced through the magic coat ‘and found , 
that they were human beings. At once the~ 
yogi changed himself into a kite, and flew in 
the air after the deer, with the intention of 
plucking out their eyes. The four Virs guess- 


ing his object raised a dust-storm in the air , 


and preveuted the kite from perceiving his 
prey. By this time the Raja and the twins 
had almost reached the middle of the stream, 
when the kite piercing through the storm came 
down with great velocity and plucked out one 
of the eyes of the foremost deer. The next 
moment the three, the two deer and the dog 
had crossed the middle line and were out of 
the baneful influence of the yogi. The kite 
hovered high in the air but dared not cross - 
the line. 

When they reached the opposite bank, the 
astrologer restored them to human shapes and 
great was the gratitude of the Raja for this 
help, The loss of one eye of the youger bro- 
ther cast a temporary ‘oa | on the rejoicing™~ 
of the party, but still the whole city was full 
of happiness and joy at the news that the 
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Raja had recovered from his dangerous illness 
through the help of the astrologer. ’The ad- 
ventures of the Raja and the yogi were strict- 
ly kept secret. But the Raja found that the 
party of the yogi was daily increasing in 
strength and numbers. The protecting spirits, 
the Virs, also informed him that their in- 
fluence for good would stop at no distant 


-date, before the maliguancy of the yogi. The 


Raja, in this extremity, asked the advice 
of the astrologer in order to counteract the 
machinations of the sorcerer. Varahamihir 
after calculating for sometime said:—‘*O 
Raja, my powers are not sufficient to cope 
with the yogi. I know onlyethree sciences, 
While he is the master of thirteen sciences. 
In my trance I have searched throughout this 
world, but have found no one his superior 
in learning and magic art, except the daughter 
of the king of China. She knows fourteen 
sciences and can save you. If you can marry 
her, your life is safe.” The Raja having heard 
this, assembled his ministers and giving them 


_ the charge ofthe affairs of state, went out 


Ww) 


alone with his horse towards the country of 
Ohina. Though the councillors strongly dis- 
suaded him from this dangerous journey, yet 
he would not listen to them but went out of 
the city on his river-horse that moved swift 
as the air, 

He rode on and on for many days and then 
asked a passer-by— Friend, whose dominion 
is this?” The person addressed looked with 
amazement at the questioner and said:— 
“Do you not know this? All this country 
belongs to the good and great king Vikram- 
aditya.” The Raja rode on and wherever he 
asked’ he found that it was his own kingdom. 
Never had he realised so vividly as now 
the extent and the riches of his dominions, 
and all the more intense became his desire 
to preserve itin his dynasty, at all hazards 
by counteracting the machinations of the 
yogi. After months of riding he crossed his 
frontier and entered the kingdom of China and 
it took many. weeks more before he reached 
the capital city. .When he arrived at the 
principal city, it was dark, so he did not think 
it advisable to enter it at that late hour, and 


therefore, he stoppedina garden outside of 


it. Tying his horse to the trunk ofa tree, 
he stretched himself on the ground near it 
and being weary, soon fell into a deep sleep. 
As fortune would have it, a gang of thieves 
passed by that way, and seeing the river- 
horse took it for a good omen, which augured 
success to their undertakings. The leader 
of the thieves, therefore, vowed, saying :— 
“Whatever booty we shall get to-day we 
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will divide amongst ourselves ari this auspi 
cious horse.” They then enterad the c.ty 
and broke open the royal treasury and robbec 
it of allits precious stones anc jewels, anc 
assed out undetected. Then coming to ch: 
tree where Raja Vikram was still sound 
ly sleeping, they sat down anc divided the 
spoil. A precious necklace, calad the fa 
lakha har (nine lac necklace) fe= to the share 
of the horse. The thieves, therefore, putting: 
ji round the neck of the animal went thei: 
‘way. Soon after their departure, the burg 
lary was discovered, and the offcers of stat« 
yan in all directions to find out ze audaciou: 
criminals. Some of them came to the spo 
where Vikram was sleeping, and seeing the: 
necklace on the horse naturally took the: 
sleeper to be the thief. Sorous.ag him witLl 
no gentle hand from his sleep, zhey hau.ec. 
him, bound hand and foot, togetier with the 
wonderful river-horse, before tae Wmpero: 
of China. The Raja could have easily ex- 
plained away the appearances which were 
against him, and exculpated himseli from th: 
false charge, if he but chose to c2 so. But hi: 
was unwilling to put aside his mcognito, ant. 
preferred to suffer the punishmezt of a felor. 
The Emperor seeing that the charge was full- 
established against Vikram, ordered the exe- 
cutioner to cut off his hands and f=et and thtow 
him thus mutilated into the pub ic square. 
There lay Vikram exposed <= the taunts 
and ill-treatment of the peop 3, groanin,: 
heavily under the pain which <2e barbarous 
punishment had inflicted. Hxrtausted anl 
faint with the loss of blood, he rzmained thar 3 
all the day long, unpitied and incared fot. 
At last, when it was night, an o.lJman passe 1 
by that way, and seeing him in that 3al 
plight, was -moved with compassion at his 
youth, beauty aud misfortunes. Ooming up to 
him, he bound up his wounds an= carried bin 
as gently as he could to his poor abode. Tha 
wife of the oilman was a viciois shrew, anl 
as soon as she saw what her husband jal 
brought, she cried out;—“*O you blockhead 
and fool, what have you done’ Why hays 
you brought this ugly doond (cripple) here ? 
Know you not that he is @ criminal and has 


suffered this fate for his daring villainy? <f 


it be known that we have sheltezed him, tha 
Hmperor will surely have us pressed in ths 
mill. Go and leave him where ke was.” 3tct 
the kind-hearted oilman would nct listen 
this heartless advice, and said with greatar 
animation than was his wont :—* Wife, I have 
brought this helpless creature wita my eyes 
open to the consequences of tae discover-. 
I have called this youth my son, and you mu + 
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elso corsider him as such. No selfish consider- 
etion shall ever deter me from doing that which 
I consider to be right and humane. Go and 
prepare some balsam to dress the wounds ° 
this pocr creature.” The woman obeyed hi 
end reltctantly dressed the wounds of Vikram 
-nd began to nurse the patient. In course of 
time, ucder the kind treatment of the oilman 
acd the grudging one of his wife, Raja Vikram’s 
wounds were healed and he began to regain his 
strengts. When be was perfectly cured, thg 
cilman placed him on the seat of the oil press 
and be was carried round and round the mill by 
the oxen. Thus the Raja would sit there all 
the day and be driven all the time. He was 
helped with food and drink and in fact every- 
thing br the oilman and passed his time sitting 
ou the mill. 

One cay the oilman seeing that his protege 
required bathing, as he looked dirty and greasy, 
suid to ais wife :—“ Dear, wash my son to-day 
as he does not appear tidy.” 
interrupted him saying::—“Father! I would 
net be washed unless you wash me in the 
tank which is in the summer garden of the 


princess.” Hearing this the shrew went into. 


hysterics of rage and said:—* Look at this 
presum>tuous doond, he would not bathe but 
in the waters of the princess’s tank. Know you 
nc® thas that tank is for your betters, and 
that no male footsteps have ever trod the 
galden pavements of that garden? O hus- 
band, you will never do such a foolish and 
dungercus thing, as to gratify this most 
ebsurd and unreasonable whim of this most 
ugly doond.’” The husband mildly replied :— 
* Certainly, I will, You must remember that 
he is my son, and I must satisfy this simple 
Cesire of his, cost what it may.’ Therefore, 
when it was dark, he took up the Raja on his 
shoulders, and carried him to the summer 
carden of the princess of China. Fortunately 
for them they found the garden unguarded 
at that moment, and the oilman took him 
end placed him on the banks of the tank. 
The Raia then bade him depart and come to 
take hin away after mid-night. The honest 
cilman was at first afraid to leave his help- 
less adopted son alone, -but was persuaded 
ty Vikram to leave him there. The loving 
creature retired with a heavy heart full of 
miscivirgs. 

"When the oilman was out of sight, the Raja 
hosbled into the tank where the water was 
rot deep and-bathed as best he could. Then 
coming out of it, he changed his clothes 
and sat down*to puja (worship). Having 
performed the puja, which lasted about three 
hours, he looked towards the sky and saw that 
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it was verging towards mid-night. Then he 
sang out in a deep, full and sonorous voice, a 
weird, strange and soul-stirring air, the ragini 
Dipak, invented by him and known only to 
him. It was this music that had enslaved 
the invisible races of the air and fire, and made 
them pliant instruments in his hand, it was 
this music that was another name for Vikram. 


As soonas the Dipak was sung by the gifted, 


~ 
te 


Raja, all the lamps in the city which had gone~ 


out were lighted of themselves and the people 
started up in amazement at seeing their lamps 
burning which they had extinguished when 
they had gone to sleep, for such was the 
virtue of the régini Dipak (the Illuminator). 
Louder and higher rose the music, and intenset 
and brighter burned the lights, and as the 
music fell and died away the lights also sunk 
in their sockets and were extinguished and 
the whole city was again immersed in the 
same darkness as it was before. The princess 
also was awakened when the lamps were thus 
lighted, and witnessed the strange phenome- 


non, and knew at once that it was the work of 4 


no one else but Raja Vikram. How strangely 
did her heart flutter when she made this dis- 
covery, forit was the highest ambition of her 
soul to see and wed that great monarch of 
world-wide fame. She knew also that Vikram 
had come in disguise, and she found out 
through her great knowledge of the secret 
sciences that he was putting up with an 
oilman. Beyond that she could not learn, and 
her science was at fault. 

Here when it was past mid-night, tbe oil- 
man crept into the garden and carried back 
the Raja to his humble dwelling and putting 
him in his bed went to sleep. The sun was up, 
but the poor oilman fatigued with his night 
watch was stiJl in his bed when he was roused 
by the royal officers who came to summon him 
‘before the princess. The poor fellow was 
trembling all over, and was sorely afraid in 
his mind, since he thought that his trespass 
into the garden had. been detected. When, 
however, he was brought before the princess, 
he saw that all the oilmen of the city were 
already there and were standing with joined 
hands. This gave him some courage, for what- 
ever might be the occasion of his being called 
there, surely it had no connection with his 


nocturnal visit to the garden. When he had. 


es 


taken his place among the oilmen of the city, @ 


the princess turning to the officers said :— 
“Are all the oilmen present? Have none been 
forgotten or omitted?” The officers bowed 


assent, and then the princess turning towards . 
the oilmen said:-——“ Look ye, fellows,-by six ~ 
o’clock to-morrow morning, let each and every | 
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one of you supply me with ahundred thousand made their appearance, and witk joined palrs 
maunds of oil. If you failtodoso, youand addressed the Raja:—* O you tbe scion of ths 
your family will all be pressed out of theirlives family of fire (agnileula), how long will yca 
in the mill,” and then she dismissed them. your dazzling splendour in this obscurity ? 
The oilmen returned home weeping and crying ow long will you remain in this helpless 
and cursing the preposterous humour of the unknown state? Tellus your willand wear? 
princess. ready to obey.” The Raja said :—‘ My trusi- 
When our oilman returned from the palace ed friends, I shall soon emerge out of this 
2Of the princess of Ohina, he. was sad and obscurity. But now you must help me again 
despondent, and as it is natural under such as you have been doing so long. Bring ons» 
circumstances he picked up a quarrel with IJgandred thousand maunds of the best kind c? 
his wife. The vixen, learning the reason of oil.” The Virs vanished and in an instan 
her husband’s ill-humour, flew into arage and the hut of the oilman and the adjoining stree- 
said:—*O thou ass, see the results of thy were full-of thousands of large black jarz 
folly. Did not I tell thee not ¢o shelter this containing the oil. 
evil-omened doond? Since he has been here, - Though the oilman’s eyes had closed, he dic 
affairs have gone from bad to worse, and now not get any refreshing sleep. He dreamec 
they have reached the worst stage of all. horrible dreams, and the last one was sc 
Whence wilt thou get such a preposterous terrible that he jumped out of bed with<e 
amount of oil ? What wilt thou say in answer fearful cry, that roused the whcle -neighbour- 
to our royal princess to-morrow? O! death -.hood. He dreamt that the officers of justicc 
is inevitable and it is all owing to thy stupi- had come to fetch him, and were hurrying 
- dity.” With this she set up loud lamenta- him bound hand and foot to the place o 
*+¢ions and bewailing; and well might she do execution. The delusion was kept up, ever 
so; the poor oilman himself did not know when he opened his eyes: for seeing the row 
how to console her, though he knew that his of oil-vessels, he imagined them to be soldiers. 
poor protege was not to blame. That day and thus he kept on crying:—‘*C help, help. 
no fire was lit in his house, andno hearth they have come to murder me.” It was after 
blazed in hospitable glow, and the whole some time, and when he saw “Lat the so- 
family remained weeping and mourning with- called soldiers did not move, trat he Was 
out food or drink. The helpless poor Vikram convinced that it was all a dream. His sorrow 
sat on the mill, without food, and when it was was turned into joy when he séw so many 
evening he called the oilman and asked him jars of oil, and little did he suspe2t to whom 
what was the matter that no flour was knead- he was indebted for this kindness. Therefore. 
ed, no oven was lit up, nor any food cooked. with a happy heart he went up to the palace. 
He learned the cause, after much difficulty; early in the morning, before any cther oilman 
for the oilman kept weeping andthe vixen had arrived, and informed the princess that 
went on railing and cursing her husband, the oil was ready. 
and his protege. Raja Vikram then said:— . The princess had gained her objsct, she had 
“Father, if. we must die, as. seems so very come to know for certainty thet the Raja 
_ probable, let us die at least like men. Why Vikram was at this oilman’s house, for no one 
should we starve ourselves and meet Yama _ else except his famous Virs could heve procured 
(the god of death) half way. Let him come so much oil at such short notice. So she 
and take us away sound and healthy. Let us dismissed the other oilmen who had also come 
not die with our stomachs empty. Go and by this time to the palace to inform her of 
have our food prepared.” After much reason- their inability to meet her demanc ; and then 
ing and solicitations of this sort, the poor she told our oilman to tarry. Waen all had 
oilman and his shrew of a wife were prevailed gone, she asked him :—“ Oilman, if thou valuest 
upon to cook their food, and eat and drink, thy life, tell me truly whom thou dst harbour 
though it was their firm belief that they were in thy house.” The oilman replied with much 
eating their last meal. The poor couple hesitation, that he had no one living with him, 
oppressed with the sad fate which awaited but his wife, and an. tnocent, poor, helpless 
‘*them in the morning did not get a wink of creature, the doond whom he ha: picked up 
sleep for a long time, but at last nature over- froma public square, and adopted as his son. 
powered them and their eyes were closed for The princess at once saw inthis seeming doond 
an hour or so. the real Vikram, and, therefore addressed 
-« Assoonas Vikram saw they were asleep, the oilman thus:—“Look thdu! two months 
he sang in a loa voice the ragini Bhairabi, hence, on the full moon day, ths Emperor, 
and at-once his four guardian spirits (virs) my father, will hold a great Durbar of 
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Swayambara*, to which will come all the 
Rajas, Princes and the chiefs of the world. 
Come thou also on that day and bringing thy 
dcond (as thou callest him) with thee and stang 
in some prominent place.” With this command 
she dismissed him. 

Cn his return home, the oilman announced 
tc his wife the approaching Swayambara of 
the princess, and then turning to the Raja 
ka said:—“Son, thou art very lucky; thou 
shalt see the grand ceremony of the sele@ 
tion of a husband by the princess, I will 
carry thee to the palace, for Ihave been 
orcered by the princess todo so.” The Raja 
understood quickly that his retreat had 
been discovered by the subtle princess and 
tiat he would gain his object, for what 
else could have been her meaning by inviting 
him, if she had not made up her mind to select 
aim. The two months passed away in great 
custle and preparation in the capital of 
Ohina, and now the day of Swayambara 
arrived at last. 


Who can describe the rich and gorgeous 
scenery of that royal assemblage? Kings, 
Princes, and Rajas thronged from all quarters 
cf the globe and pitched their tents in and 
around that imperial city. The pavilion in 
which this galaxy of crowned heads met was 
as richly decorated as the persons of the 
guests who had graced it with their presence. 
All sat expectant and with throbbing hearts, 
every one thinking himself the fortunate can- 
-didate on whom the nuptial garland should 
fall. Ina corner of this vast assemblage and 
out of the sight of the gazing multitude stood 
she oilman carrying on bis shoulders the muti- 
‘ated Vikram. He had dressed himself and 
his protege in his best, and his best was 
a long way off the worst worn by the 
meanest menials of the pettiest chief in that 
sompany. With the oppressive sensation of 
deing an intruder in this noble assembly, the 
poor oilman stood rooted in his place, his 
heart sinking within him. 

At last the princess entered the pavilion 
attended by two of her playmates. She was 
a blaze of beauty, and burst upon the con- 
course with overpowering effulgence. All 
looked with speechless admiration on her 
graceful form and dazzling splendour. She 


‘carried a garland of sweet-smelling flowers in 


her hand, and cast a hasty glance on the 
assembly. But she saw not the object of her 
search in their midst, and then she looked on 
every side. What can escape the searching 
glances of love? The oilman though hidden 


© The choice of a husband by the bride herself. 
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in a corner, was detected by the princess 
and she at once went there with firm and 
unhesitating steps, and to the great wonder 
of those proud and mighty guests, she put the 
garland round the neck of the doond. The 
Himperor of China felt himself greatly humi- 
liated and the guests were exasperated, at 
this seemingly absurd choice. 

But according to the laws that govern thee 
swayanibara the election was made and 
there was no means of getting out of it. The 
Emperor of China was forced to give his 
consent to this marriage, and calling up the 
oilman told him to bring the bridegroom with 
proper pomp @nd procession on the next day. 
Knowing that the. oilman was too poor to 
defray the expenses of such a marriage and to 
arrange everything for the same, he appoint- 
ed his prime-minister and his treasurer to 
manage it all. ) 

The oilman returned home, carrying on his 
shoulders the bridegroom elect, and announced 
the happy news to his wife. ‘Then he set about 
making hasty preparations for the coming © 
marriage, but the Raja Vikram peremptorily 
prevented him from doing anything out of 
the way. He said :—“ Dear father, why should 
we trouble ourselves with these hasty prepa- 
rations; they are perfectly useless. Do not 
stir at all.” The oilman wondered very much 
at this strange request but nevertheless com- 
plied with it. The officers of the king who — 
came to manage everything, were also driven 
away by the proud Raja Vikram. When it 
was night, Vikram told his adoptive father 
to carry him once more to the private garden 
of the princess. The oilman reluctantly did < 
as asked. e 

When Vikram was put on the edge of the 
tank, he dismissed the oilman, saying :— 
“Father, go away now but come to take me -. 
before dawn.” The oilman went out of the ‘ 
garden, but his curiosity being aroused, he 
returned to it by another passage and hid 
himself ina corner to witness the doings of 
his protege. 

Raja Vikram after finishing his ablutions, 
as before, sang out the Dipaka ragini, and 
no sooner did the oilman hear it than he stood 
rooted to the spot with ecstasy. Again as 
the strange and weird notes floated far and 
wide on the waves of air, the lamps burst 
forth into light, and again the princess awoke: 
and saw the mysterious phenomenon. But 
this time she did not remain idle; so changing 
her shape into that of a heavenly chorister 
(Apsara) she flew on golden wings of magic.- 
out of her palace and wené to the garden 
whence the music proceeded. She saw there 
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Raja Vikram, as she had expected, but the 
Raja did not recognise her in her new shape. 
Then the seeming Apsara coming up to 
Vikram, saluted him and said:—“O great 
Raja, I have been pleased with your song, so 
ask any boon.” The Raja humbly said :—* O 
thou Dweller of the heavenly mansions of 
Indra, make perfect my mutilated limbs.” 


#As soon as the seeming Apsara heard this 


J 


request of the Raja, she vanished and return- 
ed immediately with the cut off pieces., Then 
she joined them to the body, and behold the 
Raja was whole again. The Apsara then 
vanished and returned to her palace. 

Then the Raja invoked his f6ur virs and lo! 
they appeared in all their glory and might. 
“What commands Your Majesty ?” said they. 
“Behold we are ready.” Then the Raja said: 
— Friends of life! whom I have won after 
long years of austerities and tapas, ye have 
always served me faithfully and diligently. 


Now hastens the period of your emancipation, 


for soon shall ye be released from human 
thraldom. But be not ungrateful'to the man 
who gave you intelligence when you were 
unintelligent, who gave you consciouness when 
you were aimless wanderers of the air without 
a motive and an object. Now hasten ye, to 
the four quarters of the globe, and bring to- 
gether here all my army ; let tents be pitched 
for miles all around the city, let horses and 
elephants in thousands well equipped and in 
gold and silver trappings be ready at my 
command, let the hut in whichI am living 
be changed into a royal edifice, containing 
treasuries full of precious jewels and gold, 
and servants in gorgeous livery. In short 
do everything befitting Vikram, the Emperor 
of India: and all this before morn.” The 
guardian spirits with low salutation indica- 
tive of unquestioning obedience soon melted 
into the air. 

The poor oilman, who had witnessed all 
these strange things from his hiding place, 
now came forward trembling and _ pros- 
trated himself before the Raja, saying :—‘“For- 
give me,O mighty monarch.” The Raja at 
once raised him from the ground and address- 
ing him kindly said:—“‘ Father, think of me 
always as your son. J can never repay the 
kindness which you showed me when I was in 
adversity. Henceforth you will always be a 
father to me and share with me command and 
the kingdom. But let us now hasten home, 
as the dawn is already appearing in the Hast.” 

Then quickly going out of the gardén they 
returned home. The oilman was astonished 
to find that what he had left a hut only a 
few hours ago, was an imperial palace now; 


‘ing the new invader. 


- and the others were seated below. 


ie 


and his shrew, dressed like a quien came ot 
to receive them. Wonderful was the charge 
which good fortune and the knowledge of -le 
@ugust position of their protege had wrour: t 
in her temper. While she was all curses cid 
scoldings before, she was now all bows «id 
adulation. 

In the meantime the sun kel arisen aid 
the obedient spirits had fulfille] their ccr- 
mands. The news soon reachec the Empe~ r 
ef China that a mighty army hz | surrounccd 
the city during the night. To whom tkev 
belonged and with what object taey had core 
was still a mystery. The Emperor at orce 
hastened out of his palace, ba:e-headed, ba» - 
footed, with a straw in his mous , in token « f 
subjugation and with the object of propitiu - 
The Raj= came out io 
receive his father-in-law and soon dispel_cd 
the alarm of the monarch. Wke can descrils 
the happiness of the Hmperor ‘en he forrl 
that the seeming doond whom her daugh-c 
had selected was the glorious Kaja Vikram ? 
When the news spread througtout t he ci.-, 
all the Rajas and chiefs who had t1e day befci3 
gone away in great disgust ard had planne I 
to kill the doond, now returned with grest 
humility and threw themselves =t the feet cf 
the successful rival-—the great Vikram. 

The marriage ceremony was perforf.2] 
with great pomp and eclat, anc in the ever- 
ing a great perfomance of danc 1g girls was 
given to the assembled Rajas znd chiefs ia 
the large pavillion erected by tLe virs. Ta: 
Raja and the Princess sat on = raised dei, 
While tis 
dance was going on, the news was broug®: 
that a band of jugglers who could perform 
wonderful feats of magic, were waiting otl- 
side to show their talents before that no]: 
assembly. The Raja ordered them to 33 
brought in: and no sooner hac shey enter? 1 
than the Raja at once recognised in the heer- 
men of the group, the Yogi, his auortal ener, 
and the discontented minister. “he Raja 2: 
once turned pale and the Prince:s finding oc 
the cause whispered:—“ Fear nothing, se: 
how their own malice re-act upon them anl 
kill them.” 

The jugglers being ordered to crroceed wit: 
their play, began it with the performan; > 
called the raising of the dead. Tz ex-minist>> 
brought out from a chest the preserved boJ!- 
of his son and stretching it on the ground sa. 
onits chest. The Yogi burned [-e all rouwn! 
and sat in its midst. Then the other juggler: 
began to beat drums and fami )urines, anl 
the corpse and the ex-minister 1 se into ti: 
air and soon vanished out of sight, Soon thez 3 
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wes heard high up in the air the clash of 
arms and the noise of a fight. Then there fell 
on the ground now an arm, then a leg, then 
ths trunk and so on till the whole body was 
complete. Then the ex-minister also cam 
dc wn and said :—-“ Rajas and chiefs, here you 
ses the mutilated body of the corpse. I will 
ncw make it whole and revive it.” Then he 
joined the various parts together, and the 
Yog: ga v2 him some ashes from his Dhaai, and 
no sooner was it strewn on the dead body 
ethar it was whole and alive, and standing up 

_eried out :—‘ Father I am hungry, give me 
food.” ' The ex-minister replied:—‘“ Be thou 
a tiger and eat our enemy,” pointing towards 
Vikram. 

A; once the resuscitated corpse was changed 
into a tiger and sprang towards the Raja. 
But the Princess waved her hand and the 
tizer jumped back with a tremendous rcar, as 
if struck by invisible lightning, and, furious 
with rage and before the Yogi could intervene, 
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the angry beast attacked the ex-minister and 
tearing him to pieces ran out of the pavillion. 
The Yogi seeing the fate of his companion, 
came out of the fiery circle, and was running 
away when the Princess again waved her 
hand, and he stood transfixed to the spot. 
Then in a voice of thunder addressing him she 
said :—‘‘ Miscreant sorcerer, who hast used 


the divine powers of thy soul to the basest of 
all purposes, I cannot punish thee more than~ 


what thy own works have ordained for thee. 
Wander thou henceforth in the world soulless 
and senseless, like the beasts of the forests 
and the birds of the air.” Then she waved her 
hand, and theesorcerer went out—an idiot, 
devoid of the light of reason, as if the lamp of 
the intellect had been extinguished for ever by 
that potent motion of her hand. And Vikram 
returned to his kingdom with his bride, to 
the joy of his subjects, and lived happy ever 
afterwards, 
SHAIKH OHILLI. 





THE MARKET FOR BRITISH GOODS IN INDIA A 
CENTURY AGO 


HILE in the Charter Act of 1813, it 
was laid down that it was the duty of 
England “to promote the interest and 
happiness of the native inhabitants 

of the British dominions in India,” were the 
measures adopted by the English authorities 
calculated to make the people of India happy ? 
This question can be properly answered by 
analysing the measures which have been 
mentioned in our article on “The Genesis 
o- tas British Idea of Civilising India,” pub- 
lishad in the November number. 

On the occasion of the renewal of the 
Charter of the Hast India Company in 1813, 
the natives of England were determined to 
create a market in India for English manu- 

_ fectures. It was with this object in view, it 
, was to gain this end, that those measures 
were proposed which have been enumerated 
ir the article referred to above. At that 
tims there was no large market in India 
for English manufactures. Those witnesses 
whose opinions were worth anything men- 
tiored in their evidence before the Houses of 
Parliament that India did not stand in need 
o° English goods. Mr. Warren Hastings, 
who had survived his impeachment by over 
a quarter of a century and had now become 


an octogenerian, in his evidence before the 
ce Committee, on the 5th April 1813, 
said :-- 


“British manufactures, like all other articles of 
commerce, must be such, as will minister either to 
the wants or to the luxuries ofthe people:—* * The 
poor of India, who are the people, have no syants; 
unless the scanty rags of cloth which they wear, 
their huts, and simple food, may be considered as 
such, and those they have upon the ground which 
they tread upon. 
the wealthy Hindoos, occupying the rank of Zemin- 
dars, and the officers of the collections: those men 
are as simple in their habits almost as the poor ; they 
want nothing that our ships can furnish them. That 
class of the inhabitants who formerly might have 
been the purchasers of European merchandize, such 
as articles of show, furnitwre, and dress, have now 
scarcely any existence, I mean the Mahometans; 
few now-remain besides the pensioners that were left 
upon the bounty of the Government; few of whom I 
should suppose now survive.” * * 


Mr. William Cowper, who had served the 
Company for 32 years in India, was examined 
by the Lords’ Committee on the same date ag 
Mr. Warren Hastings. The questions that 
were put to him and the answers he gave to 
them are reproduced below :— 

“Is your opinion with respect toghe improbability 
of an extended use of European commodities by the 


Us 


The next class above the poor, are | 


= 
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natives of that country, founded upon any peculiarity 
in the character of that population ?—Undoubtedly 
all their habits and prejudices go to prevent them 
from taking off such commodities in any quantities : 

a large proportion of those commodities they might 
~be led to reject from their habits and prejudices; 
even their religion: for instance, the whole Mussal- 
man population would never touch any thing that was 
made of hair, from the apprehension that it might 
have proceeded from the hog or swine, and would 
Abe induced to reject every commodity of that kind, 
unless they could have the most perfect assurance 
that there was nosuch danger to be apprehended, 


and so of other fabrics ; but I should apprehend that. 


the greatest obstacle to the purchase of European 
commodities by the natives of India, would proceed 
from their poverty, which utterly puts it out of their 
power to indulge themselves in dny such luxuries; 
the vast mass of the population of India are extremely 
poor ; and the wages of labor arelow. * * * # 


“Is the Committee to understand from you, that 
the improbability of which you have spoken, of an 
extended use of European commodities in that coun- 
try, is rooted in the manners and habits of the native 
population ?—Undoubtedly in their manners and 
habits, and the inadequacy of their means to indulge 


themselves even if their manners and habits did not. 


oppose any bar to the purchase of such commodities. 
ok ** MR. (ies 


“Do you suppose that the demand for European 
commodities in that country on the part of the native 
population, is chiefly confined to a demand for luxu- 
ries ?-I do; I have already stated what kind of 
commodities the natives (as far as they do purchase 


such commodities) are in the habit of purchasing,. 


chiefly articles of European furniture. * * 


“While you resided: in India, was the demand for 
European commodities completely supplied by the 
markets ?—During the greater part.of the time I 
resided in India, there was generally 4 glut of Euro- 
pean commodities; very many adventurers were 
totally ruined by the impossibility of disposing of 
the commodities which they imported to Caleutta." 


Sir John Malcolm was also examined perone 
the above Committee. . 


“From your observation, do the natives appear to 
have any taste for European manufactures or commo- 
dities ?—Many of the wealthy natives at the presiden- 
cies purchase articles of European manufacture, and 
broad-cloth, I believe, is sold to a very considerable 
extent, there not being a more general sale is to be 
ascribed to the want of means of the great mass of 
the community to make any such purchases, and to 
the nature of their habits, the mode of their life, and 
their dress. 


“Do you mean to state, that the ‘mass of the popu- 
lation have no means of purchasing European commo- 
dities ?—The mass of the population have no means 
got purchasing EKuropean commodities. * * * * 


“Tf articles of woolen manufacture should be fabri- 


cated witha view particularly to the consumption - 


of the natives, and sent to the northern parts of 
India would they, in your opinion, find a market 
~~ there ?—It would depend, in my opinion, entirely 
upon their price; they have their own manufactures 
that answer the same purpose as our lighter woollens, 


‘ing demand for our commodities: 
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these are the cumlies ‘ei the poorer, and the shawl. 
for the superior classes; the saie af Europeax 
wollens must be chiefly regulated by the ability o= 
the part of the natives to purchase ‘Them, as indeec. 
éhe demand of any manufacture must Jepend upon it 
price. * * K 


“Do you believe that there is a very general desir. 
in the natives of India to obtain verious article: 
of European manufacture ?—-Certain_y not generar 
* * yor do I believe, from their simple attire anc 
habits, and their attachment to the modes of theiz 
fathers, that the general mass of the reople have anr 
@reat desire for them, even if they hed the means oe. 
purehasing them. * * * * 

“Do you consider India in general s3 a very manu- 
facturing country ?—I consider that the natives c 
India are very industrious, and very cat to lear aus 
trade or any art that they are taught.” 


Lord Teignmouth in his exarination alsc 
stated :— - 

“Thatlam notaware of any manractures in thi 
country [England] that the natives would he likely t= 
purchase in any considerable degre=; this opinioz 
is formed from my knowledge of their mades of livinc 
in India.” 

That well-kn@wn engineer, I ajor-genera: 
Alexander Kyd/ was asked :— 

“Have you had an opportunity of =bserving how 
far the natives of British India shew a disposition tc 
use Huropean manufactures ?” 

-In answering the above questica, he said:— 
..©Very little indeed amongst the .>wer classes - 


‘from the smallness of their pay, they are unable t 


indulge in any of our manufactures the superior 
élasses have got luxuries and indulgeacies of their 
own, that generally speaking they peefer to ours: 


- There are afew exceptions at the pres dencies, wherc 


some men in imitation of their mast=rs indulge ix 
small articles of household furnitare, glassware 
lustres, and things of that sort, bu= to no greai 
extent.” 


Sir Thomas ‘Munro—although 16 was not 
the Governor of Madras in 181@—lmd servec. 
in India for more than a quarter cf a century. 
As a witness before the Lord’s Cammittee, he 
deposed :— 


“T see no signs among the natives o= any increas 
I taink that wher 
I went to India, and when I left it, a period of twenty 
eight years, there’ was scarcely an; variation. } 
think the cause of that does not exacly arise from 
what we call high prices, but from ccuses that arc 
more permanent than the rate of the prmes. It arises 
from the influence of climate, from tLe manners 0/ 
the people, from the great skill of ther own manu- 
facturers ; * %* -F There are twa great sources 
of expenditure in this country which cannot apply 
to India at all, these are the expenses of the table 
and the furniture of the house; the Hindoo has ne 
table, he eats alone upon the bare gravid, and gene- 
rally in the open air: the whole equnmcnt that he 
has for that purpose is perhaps an earthen platter 
orasmall brass bason; and as far a= furniture is 
concerned, he may be said to have no 1ouse, for his 
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Lowe contains none. * * Again, those articles 
wlLich he wishes for food his own country supplies, 
cli nis clo‘ling it supplies in much greater beauty and 
eavieby tut any thing we can furnish him with. 


“Are you of opinion that in the colder paris of the 
conntry, there is any probability of introducing to 
eny great cxtent the use of English woollen manu- 
fucsures '—If we could furnish our woollen manufac- 
tuzes as clreap as the natives can furnish their own, 
thare would bea very considerable demand, because 
taare is herdly a native of India that does not use 
‘scollen. inever knew a native who had not a large 
pisze of coarse woollen of their own manufacture, 
-rh.ch ther use as the Highlanders of Scotland doa 
alaid ; thar slecp upon it, they wrap it about them 
wasn they travel; bub ib is so much cheaper than 
wz manulactures, thatI am afraid our woollens 
Gar. NEVEr come into competition with it; there must 

se a Yery great improvement in our machinery for 

manufacturing woollen before we can possibly sell 
scr woollen in India of the coarser kind of Indian 
svoollen, whichis usually worn by the peasantry and 
tke lowez classes of the people,as much as a man 
reguires to cover him,a piece of about seven feet 
Isrg by four or five broad, is sold for about two 
sLillings; but that is the coarsest kind: the finer 
=zind is a3 fine as the boat cloaks that are commonly 
ciaade heve. This is of a much larger size, about ten 
feet long ly five or six wide ; ;itsells at tu om Uwenyy 
o: twenty five shillings. ” * 


“Agecording to your observation, did the market 
fer Eurcpean commodities in every part of India, 
while you were there, appear to vou to be adequate 
tc the demand for them?—The market is perfectly 
gd@quate to the demand; there is no obstruction 
ic the supply in every part of India. I never was 
ir any -arge village in India, in which European 
commodities were not exposed for sale, those commo- 
diies fcr which there is ademand ; but they are 
tr generel trifling, some small pieces of brcad cloth, 
same aFticles of cutlery, such as scissors, pen- 
knives, aml perhaps in glassware a few small looking 
asses, 


“Do you think that the present system of commerce 
with India is fully adequate to the supply of any pro- 
Sible inereased demand for British articles among 
tLa natives ? I think that the present supply is fully 
adequate to any probable increase of demand. 


‘‘Am Ito understand thatit is your opinion, that 
tla natives of India, being a manufacturing people, 
and ingerous in manufactures, are fully adequate to 
sipply any demands that may arise among them- 
se_ves ? I think they arefully competent to supply 
aldemanis that can arise among themselves, and 
tLat the cief cause of the difficulty of exporting owr 
oxniufaczires to advantage for sale in that country is, 
that weas a manufacturing people are still far behind 
taem. ” ij 


Mr. William Young, who had been in the 
civil Service of the Hast India Company for 
twenty vears, said—— 


“Tfitis meant by European commodities, the com- 
mon artis es that were imported by the officers of the 
Company's ships, generally speaking, there was an 
ajuodant supply,?**; if by British commodities is 
neant artccles of British merchandize, I believe npon 
every occasion there was an ample supply. ” 
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Mr. Guy Lenox Prendergast, who had served 
in Guzerat and Bombay, appeared as a wit- 


ness before the Lords’ Committee. He was 
asked— 


“ While you resided in that country, did you per- 
ceive a srowing use of Huropean commodities among 
the natives ? In that respect I did not see the small- 
est difference while L resided amongst them, * * 


“ To what circumstance do you ascribe it, that the. 
natives are so indifferent or averse to the use of Tu-~ 
ropean commodities ? They are not at all necessary 
to their comforts or habits, they find everything they 
wish or want extremely cheap where they are, and 
their necessities do not seem to require them.” 


Mr. D. Haliburton, who had been long in 
the service of the Wast India Company at 
Madras, was questioned— 


“ Have youdad an opportunity to observe at Mad- 
ras, whether natives who arein habits of intercourse ~ 
with Enropeans acquire in any degree their manners 
or tastes ?"’ 


In reply he said— 


*T think at Madrasa fewmay perhaps have done 
it in some degree ; the first establishment of Madras. 
was of the date of 1620 ; ; ib was the first establishment. 
the Company had in the peninswla of Hindostan ; they ~ 
may be better acquainted there than in the inland 
parts, but still the bulk of the people remain very 
ignorart of the English manners, and are given very 
little to purchase European articles of furniture or 
to attend to European customs of any sort.” 


Mr. Graeme Mercer was originally appointed 
to the Medical Department in the service on 
the Bengal establishment, but was afterwards 
very frequently employed in both the Revenue 

and Political Departments of that service: In 
answering the question whether if a free 
trade were opened between England and ‘ 
India, there would be any materially increased 
demand among the natives of India for Eng- 
lish manufactures or commodities, said— 


“Tsohink no sudden increased demand for the manu- 
factures of this country would arise from such a free * 
trade ; the habits and manners of the natives are of 
such a nature as may be said to be nearly unchange- 
able ; their wants from other countries are few or 
none ;and from the period in which I have resided.in 
India, I could perceive little or no alteration with 
regard to their demands for any European commo- 
dities. ” 


Mr. Thomas Cockburn, a Madras Civilian, 
was asked-— 

‘ Have you hadan opportunity of observing 
far the natives of India discover a taste for the 
of European manufactures or commodities of any 
kind ? Very few, if any, of the British commodities 
can be eonsumed by the population of India. A few 
rich individuals may use carriages ; some few, glasses, 
watches, &c., and perhaps a little broad-cloth oe- * 
casionally to cover them in the yery cold weather, 
but in very small quantities. * * 


how 


use” 


“Do you think there is much prospect of an extend- 
ed use of European commodities among the natives of 
that country ?—It is necessary to advert to what are 
the articles in use among the natives, to ascertain 
that point: of course I had occasion to inquire into 
the expenses of native families of different description ; 
and When Iwas at the head of the Board of Revenue, 
Il conversed with some natives on the subject, who 
gave me, as a matter of curiosity, a statement of the 
__ expenses of a labouringman and his family, and what 
“ a family of a middling class lived on, a man capable 
of keeping a hackery and 2 pair of bullocks to carry 
him to his business; and it is scarcely to be believed 
how small the sums are in those accounts which are 
expended for clothing. 1 happen to have preserved 
the memorandums; I got themin the year 1802; if 
itis wished, I can produce them to the Committee. 
The whole expense of a laboring ff¥mily, consisting of 
the man, his wife, and five children, (the eldest eight 
years, the youngest an infant) amounted to about 
LIL 6s per annum; and of that sum, the whole 
amount expended for clothing is 17s and a fraction. 
The expenses of the middling family, that is a person 
who is usually known by the term of a dubash, 
which consisted of six men, a boy five years of age, 
_ and twelve women, in all nineteen persons, amounted 
per annum to £183 or thereabouts; the whole 
- amount of the clothing included in that sum, used by 
the family in the course of the year, amounted to 
about £42 sterling: and those expenses included 
daily charity, which forms part of the expense ofa 
native of that quality in India. In the articles neces- 
sary to the subsistence of both families, no British 
articles of manufacture are included, or could be 
necessary.” 


Mr. Thomas Sydenham, who had been in the 
service of the Hast India Company for twelve 
years at the Presidency of Madras, on being 
questioned whether he thought there was any 
probability of the natives of Hindustan being 
induced to purchase, to any extent, woollens, 
the manufacture of England, said— 

“T think not; the woollens of this country are in 
use only with a few of the Hindoos, and many of the 
Mussalmans of high rank; but to the other classes of 
the community the manufacture of whatis called a 
comley, I believe, is considered by themselves as com- 
fortable as any kind of cloak they could have of the 
woollen, and must be always much cheaper.” 

Mr. Robert Morris, who had made several 
voyages to India in the capacity of a surgeon 
and purser on board the ships of the Oom- 
pany and whose time was employed in trading, 
in his examination, was asked— 

“Did any articles enter largely into those assort- 


ments for the use of the native population of British’ 


India ?--Very few, some few of ironmongery, cutlery, 
hardware, a little fine glass, anda few woollens. * * 

“Ts it within your knowledge, whether during 
the period in which you had this commercial commnu- 
nication with India, there was 2 growing demand, on 
the part of the native population for Kuropean, com- 
modities ?—I do not think there was, in any consider- 
able degree. * * * * 

“Do you conceive, that ifthe trader were to load 


and send his owneship with a cargo of European arti-. 
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cles, that cargo would be likely i= find a markat 
among the natives of British India ?—1 do not; among 
the natives, not more than at presenz * * * = 


‘Do you conceive, that in the event of an open 
Grade, any great expectations entertzined by Brivish 
manufacturers of an increased mark=t for their pro- 
ducts in India, would be realized o- disappoint2d? 
--] gonceive they would be disappoimted.” 

Mr. James Horsburgh, who eas hydrogra- 
pher to the Hast India Ocmpany, berg 
asked — 

* “tm the event ofafree trade beizg opened vith, 
India, is it your opinion that the derznd for Eng.ish 
articles or manufactures in those sets would he in- 
creased to any material degree?” 

said-— 

“IT think not, without the natives are altered -n 
clisposition and habits.” 

Mr. Charles Buller, M. P., whe had served in 
the Revenue Department, in Be=gal, on being 
requested to give his opinion whether free 
trade with India would increas: the demand 
among the natives of that couns-y for Hurcp- 
ean articles or manufactures, sa:J— 

“Very little, if any, I should supposm so." 
The reasons he gave for his of .nion were 
“from the general poverty of the reople, and from 





_their not having any wish, as I have s2en, to have ocr 


articles, generally speaking.” 


The evidence of the Honourab.2 Hugh Lirc- 
gay in the Marine service of tls Hast Incia 
Company, who had made several voyages 
to India as Commander of a ship, is verv 
important. 

“Can you judge, from your own experience, hovv 
far articles of European manufactire find a szle 
among the natives of India ?—I ecrsider that the 
investments are fully sufficient fm the demand; 
indeed rather more so, as I have inva>.vbly found tLet 
there has been a glut of the market ard evory season 
Lt have been in India ; I mean towards the latter paz.. 
“What proportion of the assortmert which you 
usually made consisted of goods for ce consumptior 
of the native Indians, and what for tLa consumptina 
of Europeans resident in India?—Tze investmerts 
were generally sold to people who retziled them, ail 
I conceive that they were entirely ‘or the consur - 
tion of the Europeans, aridina verr trifling degres 
for the natives. *** * “Do you imagine, or concciro, 
that the cansuniption of European manufactures is 
likely to be much extended among “he natives ?—I 
do not think it is likly to be much ex-ended. I have 
at various times endeavoured to obt< n informatina 
on that subject with the natives, and 1 begged tho7 
would inquire whether any new artici= could be sent, 
and their answer was, that their reta.l was for tae 
Europeans, not for the natives. 


**** “Ts if your opinion that the exportation of 
European manufactures to India coulc =ver take place 
with any hope of a much increase. consumption 
amongst the natives ?—As far as I can. judge, I shorld 
think it will not increase. 


9 
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= * Tg if your opinion, that ships going from the out 
ports to India are likely in general to be disappointed 
in taeir expectations in respect to the sale ofthe 
cargo ?—I should think to a very great degree 
indesd.” ) 

ir. Stephen Rumbold Lushington, M. P., 
who had served on the Madras Hstablishment 
for eleven years, gave it as his opinion, that 
in Southern India among the mass of the 
population, there was— 

‘tno desire for European articles, and I believe 
thers are few parts of India where the primitive man= 


' *ners and customs of the Hindoos are preserved so 


unmixed asin Tinnevelly and in the Southern Pro- 
vinecs ; I think the Hindoo there is at this day what’ 
he was two thousand years ago. * * his diet is frugal 
anc simple; his hut is composed of mud and cocoa- 
tree leaves, and afew bamboos; anda small strip of 
cloth is all the garment that he uses. I cannot 
therefore trace amongst any of the classes of the 
population of the Southern Provinces any desire for 
European articles; the means of purchasing such 
articles they do not possess ; and the price of labour is 
so low, the raw materials are also so cheap, that I 
despair that the manufactures of this country, where 
laacur is so much higher, and the material not the 
procuce of this country, can ever be sent there to 
advantage for native consumption.* * * * 


“Are not the people of India more sober and 
diligent, and as much employed and skilful in manu- 
factures 2s the inhabitants of any country you are 
accnainted with ?—There can be no human beings more 
pctigent, or more industrious, or more sober, than the 
H: Sok ;and deriving their knowledge of the arts 
from their fathers, and concentrating their attention 
tothe object immediately before them. They are 
eminently skilful in the manufacture of muslins, of 
clLintzes, of shawls, and in some sorts of silver and 
gold work * * 

“ Are any of our manufactures, except some trifling 
articles of glass in the principal towns, in demand 
ancng the Hindoos ?—No. Can they not manufacture 
stch woollen articles as they want, infinitely cheaper 
and more io their habits and tastes, than we can send 
ttem ?—~I can have no doubt of it, because their 
lahour is so much cheaper, and their materials so 
much lower in price.” 


Mr. David Vanderheyden, M. P., who had 
b2en in the Civil Service of the Hast India 
Company on the Bengal Establishment for 
about twenty-five years, was one of the 
witnesses before the Lords’ Committee. 

“ Are you able to state, whether the use of Huropean 


commodities has been upon the whole increasing 
among the natives of India ?—Ishould think not.* ** * 


* Among the great mass of the population, is there ~ 


any prospect of extending the consumption of Europ- 
ean commodities ?—I should think not the least, 
speaking of the people of all the Provinces. 

“Will you state very concisely from what causes 
you think that event so unlikely ?—I should think from 
their customs, manners, religion, and their very 
slender means of purchasing them, and their dis- 
inclination to purclfase them, if they had the means. 

“ Are the Committee to understand from you, that 
the contractedness of the means of the natives for 
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the puschase of European commodities is likely to be 
lasting 7?—With the great mass of the people and the 
state of society, I think there is no period that we 
can contemplate when it will be otherwise, or that 
there will be any material alteration.” 


Mr. William Fairlie, who had resided for 


nearly thirty years in Bengal, as a Merchant 
and Agent, corroborated the statement of the 


previous witnesses that the natives of India, 


N 


did not stand in need of British manufactures. ~ 


“Ts it your opinion, that according to the present 
system, the present demand for HKuropean manufac- 
tures and commodities in India is fully supplied ?—I 
think there is a full supply at present; for some 
years before I left India, goods were generally selling 
at a loss; and 1 unelerstand, that they are still selling 
ataloss. * * * 


“Will you state to the Committee, what are the 
European articles that are in demand among the 
natives of India ?—The chief articles are iron, lead, 
copper, woollens, and some other articles ; spectacles, 
and hinges for doors, some small articles of that kind; 
but they can manufacture almost every thing they 
want themselves. 


“Will you state to the Committee, what in your 
opinion is the great impediment to the increase of a 
demand for European articles among the natives of 
India ?-—Their habits, customs, and having no use they 
ean put them to, that I know of. 


“In your opinion is the low price of labour and 
the poverty of the mass of the population an insuper- 
able impediment ?—It is toa certain extent, no doubt; 
while 1 was there, thirty years,1 did not know a 
native that made any attempt to follow the customs 
of Europeans, neither by using the articles or follow- 
ing their dress; they -would use woollens in a great 


s 


quantity if they could afford it, but none of the com- ; 


mon people can, their wages are very low; * *.” 


Mr. Lestock Wilson, was for some years 
Oaptain of an Hast India-man in the Com- 
pany’s service. In his evidence, he was 
asked— 


“In making up your investment for the Indian 
market, did you chiefly use such articles as were 
intended for the native consumption of India, or 
for the consumption of Huropean residents in that 
country ?—A great part of a Captain’s investment 
consists of dead weight, consisting of lead, copper, 
and iron; copper is carried in a very limited degree ; 
the Hast India Company seldom allow you to deal in 
it; the rest is for the Europeans, I hardly know of any 
thing exclusively for the natives, unless it might be 
some articles that were intended to be manufactured 
in that country, either by natives or by Europeans. 


“Did you find it profitable to make up a great 
portion of your investments of articles intended for 
the consumption of the natives?—My three last 


voyages were to Bombay and China, and I think two 


out of the three were unproductive, as far as the trade 
from Europe went, or nearly so; the profit in the 
other was slight. 

“From your experience as a partner in a mercantile 
house trading with India, are you able to say, whether 
there be now any great demand in India for European 
manufactures from this country ?~As a trader ina 


w~ 


a 
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THE MARKET FOR BRITISH GOODS IN INDIA A CENTURY AGO 


ereantile house, I am particularly situated, having 


a Ship at this moment going out, that came home in 
1810, which has since made a voyage in the Company's 
service, and now has a right to return there; itis a 
teak-built ship, and probably may be sold there; 
there is a necessity for her returning to India, and 
she must return dead freighted, or in ballast, if the 
Company had not relaxed in the conditions of her 
going out with the produce and manufactures of this 
country; and I know, in consequence, her lading 


+ consists of a very few articles indeed that are strictly 


¥} 


the produce of these kingdoms; I recollect but four 
she has, namely, empty bottles, a little ale, which is 
carried more to oblige a brewer, than any hope to 
get anything out of it; she has a little English iron, 
and twenty or thirty tons of chalk, which they use in 
a very small degree ; she has been offered for freight 
at a very low rate, of which a ver¥ little indeed has 
been obtained.” 


Mr. William Davies was an Hast India mer- 
chant. Sohis evidence was very important. 


“Oan you state from your knowledge of the Indian 
commerce, whether the market for European goods 
in that country is generally over or understocked ? 
-~My opinion is, that of late it has had an ample 
supply ; supposing the question to be whether under 
or overstocked, I should say, that in my opinion it 
has been overstocked.” 


The following question and its answer are 
too valuable to be passed over--— 


‘‘Are youof opinion thai if a consi- 
derably increased capital were applied 
to the encouragement of the manufac- 
tures of India, and they were brought 
to Europe, they would not probably 
materially injure the manufactures of 
this country ?—I think that if the ex- 
ports from India of coarse cloths were 
preatly increased, that they might 
interfere with the manufactures of this 
country A proof, I had cloths con- 
signed to me from Madras which did 
pay the duty in England, and were sold 
in England, a part of whieh [have now 
in use in my own house after having 
been bought from a traderin London; 
Lam speaking of coarse cotton cloths.” 


Mr. William Bruce Smith resided in India 
as a licensed merchant for forty years. So he 
was well qualified to state the market that 
existed in India for British goods. 


“Had you an opportunity of observing what degree 
of taste the natives evinced for the use of European 
manufactures in that par*.of the country ?—But very 
few of them used the m: xufactures of Kurope, they 
had no taste for them, the, ‘did not suit them. . 

“Did you ever engage .i any speculation, which 
enables you to speak par‘icularly to this point ?—I 


~did, an investment of Eurc sean articles were sent to 


me from Caleutta,I think! was in the year 1793, to 
dispose of, and none of the -atives would take them 
oe nee were returned bae - again; there was a boat 
oad, 

“What were the articl1s ?—Wedgewood’s wares, 
glass ware, lanthorn she ‘ies, and articles of that 
description, = 


a 
< 
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“Were they exposed to the view of she natives, and 
recommended to them ?—They were siven in charge 
of the native shopkeepers, desiring taem to be sold, 
if possible, or to be returned; anc taer were sill 
eeturned, or the greatest part of them were returned. 

“Do you conceive that that experiment ‘ailed from 
a want of demand among the natives for Hurop2an 
manufactures ?—Entirely so; native cemazd for. 

‘Ts the seantiness of Huropean marifacture perma- 
nent in its nature ?—I thinkitis. # * * 

“ Do you apprehend that the comsamptian of Ecro- 
pean hardware could be particularly p2omozed in that 
part of the country ?—They make article: for their 
own use so much cheaper, that I think there would® - 
be little demand for European articles. * * * 

“Do the natives of rank spend much af taeir super- 
fluous wealth in the purchase of European commo- 
dities ?—~None at all, I believe, excerpt in 2 very Zew 
instances.” 


Sir Charles Warre Malet, Barone, was :n 
the service of the Hast India Oompany Zor 
28 years and was part of the time Gcvernor of 
Bombay. In his evidence he was asked-— 


-“From your observation of the natives of Hindu- 
stan, do you think they have either aay want or any 
desire, for European commodities in taas country ?— 
Less, perhaps, than in almost any sther vart of the 
world; * * *, 


“Have the mass of the Hindoo pcpalation in India 
the means, if they have the desire of purchasing 
Huropean commodities or manufactures; ay the mass 
of the Hindoo population I mean tha cultivators of 
the land? They certainly do not desi-e them, it 
seems a thing quite foreign to their stete of society ; 
and if they had the inclination they certainly have 
notthe means; butall their little a-ticl-s of d*css 
are of a peculiar form and make, and quits out of the 
idea of anything we have, nothing ve mke in shis 
country is applicable to certain parts of thsir dress. 

“Does it appear to you that the more coulent H n- 
doos, who have intercourse with Duropeans, Lave 
aia taste for European articl2:, sr use tacm 
much 


“In the whole course of my journe7 ?rcm Suraiz to 
Delhi, which is through the root of tke rerinsula, aad 
visiting the principal zemindars ani razahs in my 
route [ recollect very little of European ..rticles, or 
European manufactures; I may have seen here and 
there some glass-ware and some srecimens of dar 
arms, they are fond of them; but I do nor rememder 
Seeing a carriage. Broad-cloth you will see, which 
is used in their saddlery, for their shoes, and here 
and there you will see it used as a elcak, with a hood 
thrown over their heads ; but all the common pecple 
have a thing of their own called a comely, made of 
wool. I scarcely remember an ari.cle of Engtish 
manufacture, except thoseI have mertioneu, and those 
are very rare indeed. I carried som= articles of Eu- 
ropean fabrie to the Mogul and to Scinijie, mostly of 
cut glass.” 


Mr. Stanley Clark was in <ch3 maritime 
service of the Hast India Corpany for 25 
years. The questions put tc him and his 
answers to them are reproduced balow :— 


“Yn your experience of the Indian jrad::, have vou 
found that any, andifany, what new arficles have 
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bee 1 called fcr by the demands of the natives there ?— 
I dc rot zveenllect any articles that can be called new 
articles of immediate British prodace, that have been 
called foz, unless it has been, in a very small degree, 


some Manchester goods, but toa very little accounts 


could [ fnd vent for them, and they were chiefly taken 
off by Evopeans.” 

hese and several other witnesses were also 
examined before the Committee of the House 
of Commons. Itis a remarkable fact that one 
and all of these witnesses who had been sworn 
to sjeak the truth, were unanimous in declaringe 


* “thes the Indian natives did not stand in need 


ofany of the English manufactures, that there 
was no market in India for English goods and 
thas the ratives were quite capable of supply- 
ine the:rown wants. Indians were not sava- 
ges. They had their flourishing industries. 
WLere was the necessity then for their pur- 
chasing English goods ? 
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Some of the reasons, mentioned by the wit- 
nesses, for Indians not buying Hnglish goods, 
were, the ability of the Indians to make all 
that they required much cheaper than the 
English, and their difference from the Kuro- 
peans in religion, manners, customs and habits. 
By a one-sided free trade,—that is, by allow- 
ing English goods free access to India, but 
prohibiting the import or use of Indian goods , 
in England or imposing probibitive duties on 
such goods,--and by other means; the chief 
industries of India were either destroyed or 
materially crippled. The imparting of Iinglish 
education and the preaching of Obristianity 
were calculatede to change and anglicize the 
manners. customs, habits and religion of her 
inhabitants, though, no doubt, that was not 
the sole object in view. 


NOTES 


‘‘ Nations by themselves are made.” 


We must point out to our countrymen that 
wiite tre visit of an Englishman like Mr. Keir 
Hardie. with his warm-hearted sympathies 
‘and generous belief in English ideals,is always 
welzome and always helpful, yet it is a mistake 
to duild our hopes upon anything outside our- 
selves. In strengthening the Indian character, 
in deepening the Indian powers of resistance, 
in iutersifying our own habits of co-operation 
and in breaking out new paths for our united 
advancs, in these, and in nothing else, lies our 
ultinate salvation. Provided we are already 
working and continue to work for these 
thirges, extraneous influences may be very 
adrantagecus ; but if those influences should 
lea= us for »ne moment to depend upon them, 
or In anything they could do for us, they 
would be nothing but harmful. 


Our unity in diversity. 


It requires a foreign eye to catch the won- 
ders of Indian solidarity. It was Hnglishmen 
whe first saw that our unity was so great, 
and our ignorance of that unity so universal, 
that. an immense harvest might be reaped 
from administering our affairs and taxing us, 
as 2 unit. In this sense, then, the lesson of 
our own unity has been taught us by English 
teachers. Bute we have now learnt that 
lesson, It is true that we do not yet know 


the steps by which we shall effectively assert 
it, we do not yet know whatis the road we 
are to tread in its progressive application, but 
we have gained a deep conviction, from which 
nothing can ever move us. The scales have 
fallen from our eyes, and we see and know 
that we are one. Those very surface-diver- 
sities of which it has been common to make 
much, have become in our own eyes now, but 
so many proofs of our unity. Asin one of the 
higher organisms, no limb is a mere repetition 
of any other, but the whole is served in some 
special way by each, so here also, no one pro- 
vince duplicates or rivals the functions of any 
other. The Mahratta serves the Bengali and — 
the Bengali the Mahratta, the Hindu and the 
Mohammedan find themselves complementary 
to one another, and the Punjaubee and the 
Madrasi are both equally essential to the 
whole, in virtue of their mutual unlikenesses, 
not their resemblances. It is by our unlike- 
ness—an unlikeness ter pered, of course; by 
deep sympathy—that + » serve one another, 
not by our similariti 5}. The lower the or- 
ganism, the greater tie multiplication of a 
given part ; the higher,“the more specialised“ 
iseachlimb and each organ. In humanity, 
not even two handsc two feet are exactly 
identical. With rega‘d to nations, the re- 
quisites of unity are ccmmon place and com-. 
mon circumstances. z-people who are one in 
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NOTES 


home and one in interests, have no need to 
speak a common language, or believe a com- 
mon inythos, in order to realise their mutual 
cohesion. Questions of race and history are 
merely irrelevant, inface of the determina~- 
tion of a given group to become a nation. 
Much has to be remembered and much for- 
gotten ; but man can determine such things 
by his own will, and when, in addition, he 
possesses, as we in India do, an enormous mass 
of common and related customs, he stands 
aready provided with an inexhaustible langu- 
age for the expression of his national unity. 
Ours is the advantage that not merely all 
sects of Hinduism, but also alj the peoples of 
Asia express themselves through certain cha- 
racteristic modes in common. Fire to the 
HKuropean is a convenience: to most Asiatics, 
asacred mystery. Water to the Huropean 
represents physical cleanliness: to Asiatics, 
itis the starting-point of a new life. The 
simplicity of the Asiatic environment is 
a-quiver with mystic associations, vibrant 
» with spiritual significance, and to these, Hindu 
and Mohammedan respond alike. 


Restraint in expression. 


We wish we could speak sufficiently strongly 
on the desirability of restraint in expression. 
The ecstasies of one particular daily paper 
over Mr. Keir Hardie’s visit call a blush to 
one’s cheek. Of course, as we have said else- 
where, all the genuine outside help that we 
can get is welcome. But neither Mr. Keir 
Hardie, nor Mr. John Morley, nor any one 
else can save India. Only India herself can do 
Ten minutes a day spent at the feet of 
the Mother, in meditation and love by each of 
Her own children, will do more for India than 
all the political views of all the outsiders that 
ever were born, including the very best of 
them. The nonsense talked in this particular 
case has already brought its retaliation ;~—-for 
an English working man said in public a few 
weeks ago, ‘what was the sense in Keir 
Hardie’s speaking as he was doing, “to a 
crowd of coolies”’?’ This is what our fathers 
were great for-—this is what seers taught, 
heroes struggled, and emperors reigned and 
literatures were written for, that we should 
be called, by an uneducated European; ‘a 
crowd of coolies.’ Will the indiscreet enthu- 
4siasm that occasions such an insult not stop? 
Our national ideal has lain always in restraint 
in expression. We believe by instinct in the 
power gained through the development of a 
feeling and its restraint. To be conscious of 
a great fact, and to hold back that conscious- 
ness behind the lips;—this-is power. Hvery 
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word spoken, out of a great int=ntion, is sc 
much force lost. Every little act, =very trivia- 
lity, is waste of the future. Silezce with in- 
difference is no strength. But sile 1¢3 with in- 
Gensity of thought and feeling .3 the wholc 
ofenergy. Grim silence, speechless sternness 
mark him whois to.be feared. ‘ver-expres- 
sion, the glib flow of words, raz: the man as 
contemptible and a slave. 


“Power Thon art. Give me pever! 

e Energy art Thou. Give me enarzgy! 
Strength Thou art. Give me sienzth! 
Make me strong. Even as the Thunderbolt, 
To keep my vow of——, for life’. 


Lord Minto and the loya: zy 3f the 
Sepoy. , 


In concluding the debate one Seditiou: 
Meetings Bill, Lord Minto made aspcech, it 
the course of which he praised =ne loyalty a_ 
the sepoys. At his request Lcri Kitchene 
has conveyed to them this praise anj acknow- 
ledgement of their loyalty. £3 the sepo- 
has been openly and ostentatio-sl7 declare 
to be loyal, all invidious rac=-distinction: 
based on the distrust of the sepoy shoul 
disappear from the Indian acmy withow 
delay. He should again be emcloyed in th 
artillery, he should be given exc:tlj the sam 
weapons as British soldiers, ~e shoulde b 
housed at least in healthy quarz=rs the King 
Eimperor’s commissions shouldte thrown opez 
to Indian officers, &c., &c. Sincere speec 
should be followed by correspmding deed . 
iiise silence were better. 


A Nasmyth hammer to er.sh the air. 


The despot can do many tlings. But} 3 
cannot crush or killan idea. Eis mailed fict 
cannot touch the soul. Yet he forges a Na-- 
myth hammer to crush the air. Possibly kL: 
thinks the air, though elsewhere qvite elusiyv :, 
can be pulverised in India. 


** Get thee behind mé Satan!” 


The methods, even the goa-s, of different 
political workers in India may seem to be or 
really be different, but their okject is tie 
same—the regeneration of Inc_a. Let the.e 
methods and goals be discussed, br all mear:; 
but let there be no quarrel, :0 mutual r2- 
crimination and denunciation. If we believ-d 
in the existence of Satan, we should say to -ll 
who want to sow discord amonz us—-“€ at 
thee behind me Satan!” We have earn st 
workers among all sections of _ndian patricts 
whom we honour for then lc: sy and sincere 
patriotism, This attitude o° otrs does rot 
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mean that we find it necessary to be ail things 
to all men. No; we have definite views, to 
which we try to give definite expression. 


The Hawalpindi outrage and the ®* 
position of women. 


In che Rawalpindi outrage case, there has 
been a giaring failure of justice. Judge and 
iary have been strongly criticized, and the 
wickedness of the man Moore and his servant 
who committed the outrage has been denoune 


» ec2d in papers conducted by our countrymen. 


In America lynching would have been resort- 
elto by the infuriated populace in such a 
case. which may or may not be justifiable. We 
are very jealous of the honour of our women, 
we ara proud of the high ideal of chastity 
méeintained by them. Butin cases like~ this, 
is popular indignation simply to spend itself 
in criticism and denunciation? What are we 
gong to do to elevate the position of women 
in sur country ? Public opinion must undergo 
a change in this respect. Taking this parti- 
cctlar case into consideration, we are told 
thet the outraged girl has been cast adrift 
by her family, and probably she would have 
been danished from her home even if the ac- 
cused had been punished. Her relatives be- 
lieve her to be innocent, we all believe her to 
be #nnocent. Yet is the girl to be ruined 
for life, possibly lost in the quagmire of a 
si.iul life? Such heartlessness must cease. 
She andl others in a similar predicament must 
find asafe home among their relatives and 
cesvemen. Will anybody in Rawalpindi kindly 
take tke trouble to find out where this injured 
sistsr of ours is and what is her present status 
in 30clety + No effort should be spared to save 
her from ruin. 


We have said more than once that as 
woman possesses a soul, she must be given 
every opportunity to become and do the 
highest that sheis capable of. That is the 
chisf ground for educating and uplifting her. 
The ioolish and idle dissensions regarding the 
kis of education to be given to her must 
cease. Are you convinced that she should be 
educated? Then go and give her the educa- 
tior. that vou think best. Begin at once. 
Our educated countrymen should be ashamed, 
shoald cease to call themselves educated, if 
there be a single illiterate girl or young wo- 
man in their families. We seem to be bent 
upe2 winning for ourselves the status of free 
mec. Shall our women remain sunk in the 
depsus of ignorance and superstition? Re- 
member knowledge is power in the case of 
woman, too. Without the help and co-opera- 
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tion of an educated and uplifted womanhood, 
we are running a one-legged race in the path 
of national progress. 

Besides knowledge we must give women 
the advantages of outdoor life and social 
intercourse, of course, under proper safe- 
guards. This is necessary not only for their 
health, but for perfecting their education and 
strengthening their moral fibres, too. We 
know their ideal of chastity is the highest ~ 
in the world. But being cooped up in their 
homes they do not in all cases possess suffi- 
cient presence of mind, self-reliance and 
power of resistance in emergencies. Arm 
them with boek-learning, arm them with 
practical knowledge of the world and its 
ways, and arm them with daggers or other 
effective weapons, too, in journeys by rail or 
boat. And our exhortation to the rising gene- 
ration is: Do not marry unless you are con- 
vinced that you-can face death in any form 
in defence of your hearths and homes and the 
honour of the womanhood of India. Marriage 
isa sacrament. When a woman gives you * 
the most precious treasure she has, what 
would you dedicate to her? The heart of a 
pleasure-seeker, a wordling and a coward! 
Ab,no! Dare all, risk all for your beloved ; 
or be not the progenitor of a race of helpless 
slaves, 


English virtues. 


There was a time when many of our country- 
men, particularly the educated section, liked 
everything Hnglish,—the name biléti was the 
hallmark of excellence. But owing to a 
variety of causes, there has been a revulsion 
of feeling. But thoughtful persons should not 
be carried away by mere feeling. However 
* cold, selfish and unfeeling” Englishmen may 
be in their treatment of subject races, we ~ 
should not forget the splendid qualities of the 
race. Letus be to our own motherland, to 
our countrymen and to our countrywomen, 
what Hnglishmen are and have been to theirs. 
What sturdy patriotism they possess ;—their 
empire-duilders, like Clive, have been patrio- 
tic evenin thelr crimes. How dutiful they 
are to their own countrymen! What do they 
not do and dare and suffer for them! Their 
love of knowledge, in whatever country or 
literature it may be found, is worthy of our » 
imitation. There is no literature in the world ~ 
whose treasures have not been translated into 
English. But even the best English books have 
not been translated into our own vernaculars. 
Englishmen are adding daily to the world’s 
stock of knowledge by thoughteand research, 


u, 
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of our country lying at our very feet. 


-7to the public. 
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Where is our band of workers in this field? 
One or two solitary names only indicate 
that our race is still capable of great things. 
What a spirit of enterprise Hnglishmen have ! 


’ Wherever there is anything to exploit, there 


you find the Englishman. Wedo not admire 
the unscrupulous exploiter. But even from 
him we should learn to develop the resources 
The 
practical turn of mind of the English, their 
power’ of organization, their method, their 
habits of business, their punctuality, their 
orderliness, their mutual confidence, their 
skill, all these it will do us good to imbibe. 
Their tenacity of purpose, theif resolve to keep 
what they have, are admirable. “ Britons 
hold your own,” is their watch word. In a 
national crisis how they close up their ranks, 
forgetting personal ambition and jealousies and 
party strife, foes fighting tooth and nail a 
momeut ago behaving like fast friends! And 
what superb confidence they have in the capa- 
city of their race! Is there any Englishman 
who does not believe his nation quite capable 
of doing anything that any other race can do 
or has done? Whata fight they have fought 
in their country for civic rights! So that the 


traditions of liberty so cling to their souls, that. 


even in these imperialistic days, there are men 
among them who advocate liberty and equal 
rights for non-white races, at least in theory. 
Let us keep and develop the best that is in us. 
But let us alsolearn from the English and 
other western races andthe Japanese what 
they have to teach. 


The release of Lajpat Rai and 
: Ajit Singh. 


We rejoice in the restoration to liberty of 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Sardar Ajit Singh. We 
are glad that their release is unconditional. 
Ohastened by their sufferings, with their pat- 
riotism intensified by meditation in solitude, 
may they by the grace of God be enabled to 
serve their and our motherland with even 
greater zeal and self-sacrifice than before! 


The E. I. Railway strike. 


As we write, the strike of the H. I. Railway 
drivers and guards continues, unsettling busi- 
ness and causing much loss and inconvenience 
But inthe struggle between 
capital and labour such incidents are inevi- 
table ; though we are sure Anglo-Indian edi- 
tors of acertain type are cudgelling their 
brains to connect the Babu-agitator with the 
strike. But whatever they may say, the 
esson to be learnt from strikes is what Mr. 


Stead wrote in the July number of T%e 


Review of Reviews :-- 


“The whtima ratio of democracy is the general 
Strike. How effective a weapon is may be in *he 
hands ofa united people was clearly demonstraied 
last month in France. Four depart. 2uts in Southern 
France-—Ard, Gard, Hérault, and Py: 3nees Ors —went 
on strike to enforce their demand ~hat the Gove :n- 
ment should come to the immedis@ rescue of fe 
devastated wine industry. * * * 

“The revolt of the wine-growers. and that of -he 
Seamen which preceded it, is no socike of emplovzés 


against employers, but of a whole ec nmunity agaiast® « 


the constituted Government in oxler to compel 
a change in the laws affecting their own econcmice 
interests, This appeal from the beHot to the irter- 
dict is a phenomenon that gives cause for much 
thought. Coupled with the refusal <f the conser: pé 
arny to fire at the word of command =n the populat.on 
from which itis recruited, it leaves she Government 
helpless to enforce its will. Deprived 9f the moral s.p- 
port of public opinion and the physizzl support of 7he 
soldier, itis reduced to impotence The ‘begs rs 
of the South” have provided Kurop2 with a startl.ng 
reminder of the instability of the foundation tpon 
which rests the modern State.” 


An ancient declaration af homage. 


We take the following passaye from R. T. H. 
Griffith’s translation of The Wh: te Yajurveca: 


Homage to the prudent merchant Homage tc the 
Lord of bushes, to the shouting Lard of foot-sol@iers 
who makes foes weep, be homage. 

Homage to the runner at full stretch, to the Lord 
of ministering spirits, homage! Honage to the 20n- 
quering, piercing Lord of assailing ands, homage so 
the towering sword-bearer, to the Lord of thie~es 
homage! Homage to the gliding robber, to the 
roamer, to the Lord of forests homag=! 


Homage to the cheat, to the aren-leceiver, to tae 
Lord of stealers homage! Homage t» the wearer of 
sword and quiver, to the Lord of zobbers homags! 
Homage to the bolt-armed homicides, to the Lord of 
pilferers homage! Homage to the ¢* vord-bearers:, to 
those who roam at night, to the Lord of plundezers 
homage ! 

To the turban-wearing hanter cl mountains, Lerd 
of land-grabbers homage! Homage to you who bcar 
arrows and to you who earry bows. Homage to you 
with bent bows, and to you who adjust your arrows, 
to you who draw the bow and tc you who shoct, 
be homage ! : 

Homage to you who let fly and to you who pierce, 
homage to you who sleep and to you +10 wake, homeze | 
to you who lie and to you who sit, homage to you who 
stand and to you who run. 

Homage to assemblies and to you lerds of assemb.isas, 
homage to horses and to you masters of horses, Lo- 
mage to you hosts that wound am. pierce, to yru 
destructive armies with excellent bz7ds be homage. 

Homage to the troops and to ycu lords of trooas, 
be homage. 

Homage to the companies and ,to ou lords of com- 
panies homage. 

Homage to sharpers and to you Ilerds of sharpers, 
homage. 
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Homage to you the deformed, and to you who wear 
all forms, homage. 


Bomage to armies and to you the leaders of armies 
homaze.—Book XVI, pp. 142-140. 


3 would be an interesting task for crien- 
tatiscs to find out the present day heirs and 
representatives of the ancient author of this 
declaration. Perhaps some recent utterances 
may afford a clue. 


Reciprocal throat-eutting by Hindue 
s and Musalman. 


Ir works of Indian History written by the 
Hnzlish, we read that Muhammadans being 
fanztics were constantly persecuting and 
cultng ths throats of the Hindus. if this 
Were true, then not a single Hindu would 
hav2 been left alive-‘in India, for the Mubam- 
macan supremacy lasted over something like 
fiva hundred years. But this was not true. 
lf +e were to search for a parallel, this would 
be found in the. history of Ireland. England 
afte> she conquest of the latter country tried 
to =xterm.nate its natives as wellas their 
relizion. “he Hnglish were Protestants and 
tke Irish were Roman Catholics. There has 
never been much love lost between these 
twc sects of the Christian creed. But the 
Protestant English failed to exterminate 
the Roman Catholic Irish,—nay, in course of 
time they became friends. The causes that 
coziributed to this end have been thus set 
foria by Lecky :— 

“The deetine of religious fanaticism amcng the 
Prctestants, * *as well as the natural feelings 
preduced by neighbourhood and private friendships, 
all conspired to this result. Besides this, over a 
larze part of Ireland there were fifteen or twenty 
Cacsholics fer one Protestant, and it was impossible 
to 2arry out such a system as the Penal Code svithout 
a perpetual employment of military force. Society 
carnot permanently existin a condition of extreme 
tersion, and it was necessary for the members of both 
religions to find some way of living together in 
telmable security. The very features of the Irish 
character that makeit slow to remedy abuses—its 
careless, easy, good-nature, its good-humored acquie- 
scence in tle conditions in which it finds itsel’—were 
heze of great service, and a lax and tolerant adminis- 
pea gradually mitigated the severity of intolerant 
arys,)" 


The above remarks are applicable to India 
dcring the Mubammadan period, if we substi- 
tute Mubummadan for Protestant and Hindoo 
for OCathofie and Irish in the above. Of course, 
tte British Christians do not make India their 
home and, therefore, they behave (in the 
larzuage of Burke) like “birds of prey and 
passege”’ in India. But far different was the 


© Lecky’e Uistory of Enlandin the Eighteenth Century, Voll II, - 


god Hdition o£:1879; p. 311. 


'. “Phere is a much larger infusiow of the Mahomete 
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case with the Muhammadans in India. Lord 
William Bentinck justly observed— 


“In many respects, the Mahomedans surpassed 
our rule; they settled in the countries which they 
conquered ; they intermixed and intermarried with 
the natives ; they admitted them to all privileges ; the 
interests and sympathies of the conquerors and the 
conquered became identified. Our policy, on the 
contrary has beon the reverse of this,—cold, selfish 


_ and unfeeling.” .: 


Itis an abuse of language, it is utterly 
false to say that the Muhbammadans were 
cutting the throats of the Hindus. The 
votaries of those two creeds generally lived 
harmoniously agd like brothers. It is only of 
late that they have been pitted against each 
other by some mischief-mongers who are 
acting on the principle of “ Divide et impera.” 


Self-rovernment in India in the 
pre-British period. 


Mr. R. H. Elliot wrote in Fraser's Maga- 
zine for April, 1872 :— 


‘In former times there existed in India reigning#” 
powers that lived on the resources of the people; 
but though these powers levied taxes and waged war 
on each other at pleasure, the internal management 
of affairs was left to the village communities, and the 
people had the power of modifying their customs in 
accordance with what seemed to them to be expe- 
dient. Now this power we have entirely taken away 
from them; and not only have we done this, but we 
thrust our meddling noses into all the details of life, 
and refine here and reform there, and always, if must 
be remembered, with increased and unceasing taxation. 
It still, however, remains to explain how we have de- 
prived them of the power of modifying their customs: 
and this has been done simply by seizing on the exist- 
ing customs as we found them, writing them down, 
and turning them into laws which the people have no ~ 
power to alter in any way. And,to make matters as 
bad as they can be, where we have found gaps we 
have filled them up with a kind of law-stuecco of ex- 
press rules taken very much at haphazard from-Eng- < 
lish law books. The old rights of communities of~’ 
Hindoos have thus been entirely absorbed by our 
Government, which has now deprived the people of 
every particle of civic power. * * * * We thus see, 
as was very clearly pointed out in Maine’s Village Com- 
nuuities only the other day, that if the people have 
gained some benefits from us they have also lost 
others; and we need hardly add that the results of 
this entire deprivation of free action are altogether 
deadly and destructive to the very existence of the 
most valuable powers of man, * * * * Our govern- 
ment had destroyed the liberties of the people.” 


Bengali Musalmans in the Artillery... | 


In answering the question regarding the re- 
cruiting and composition of the Bengal Artil- 
lery, General Sir Colin Campbell, afterwards 
Lord Olyde, wrote :— 








element than in the infantry. Some men (particul 


ed 
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gun lascars) come from Lower Bengal, which furnishes 
hardly any soldiers to any other branch of the army. 
These are Mahometans. The artillery generally come 
from Oudh, the Dooahb, Rohileund, and the districts of 
Agra &e.” P. 67 of the Appendices to the Minutes of 
Evidence taken before the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the organization of the Indian Army. 


As Musalmans are supposed to believe that 
they are the special favourites of the Govern- 
ment, let Bengali Musalmans, who were for- 
merly employed in the artillery, apply for en- 
rolment in the same branch of the military 
service again, and see what reply they get. 


Nir. Morley’s guide, frriend and 
philosopher. 


Mr. Morley seems to be acting on the 
advice of Lord Erskine, the renowned Chan- 
cellor of England. In his speech for John 
Stockdale, Lord Erskine said :-— 


“Ytimay and must be true that Mx. Hastings has 
repeatedly offended against the rights and privileges 
of Asiatic government, if he was the faithful deputy 
of a power which could not maintain itself for an hour 
without trampling upon both : he may and must have 
offended against the laws of God and nature, if he was 
the faithful viceroy of an empire wrested in blood 
from the people to whom God and nature had given it; 
he may and must have preserved that unjust dominion 
over timorous and abject nations by a terrifying, 
overbearing, insulting superiority, if he was the faith- 
ful administrator of your government, which having 
no root in consent or affection, no foundation in simi- 
larity of interests, nor support from any one principle 
which cements men together in society, could only be 
upheld in alternate stratagem and foree. The unhappy 
people of India, feeble and effiminate as they are from 
the softness of their climate, and subdued and broken 
as they have been by the knavery and strength of 
civilisation, still occasionally start up in all the 
vigour and intelligence of insulted nature. To be 
govemed at all, they must be governed with a rod of 
iron ; and our empire in the East would, long since, 
have been Jost to Great Britain, if civil skill and mili- 
tary prowess had not united their efforts to support 
an authority —which Heaven never gave—by means 
which it never can sanction. “* * * * You have a 
mighty sway in Asia, which cannot be maintained by 


. the finer sympathies of life, or by the practice of its 


charities and affections * * * *, Butunder the pressure 
of such constant difficulties, so dangerous to national 
honour, it might be better perhaps to think of effec- 
tually securing it altogether, by recalling our troops 
and our merchants, and abandoning our Oriental Em- 
pire. Until this be doue, neither religion nor philosophy 
can be pressed very far into the aid of reformation 
and punishment. If England, from a lust of ambition 
and dominion, will insist on maintaining despotic 
rule over distant and hostile nations, * * and gives 
commission to her Viceroys to govern them with no 
other instructions than to preserve them, and to 
secure permanently their revenues ; with what colour 
of consistency or reason can she place herself in the 
“moral chair, and affect to be shocked at the execution 
of her own orders, adverting to the exact measure 


of wickedness and injustice necessary to their execu- . 
8 . ; a8 . 


tion, and complaining only of the BXCESS as the im 
morality, considering her authoritu 18a dispensaion 
for breaking the commands of God, and the breacvo 
themas only punishable when coiwtrary to the ordi 
nances of man.” (The italies are ours. ) 


Edueation in India in the British and 
pre-British period. 


Those who think that edi2ation is now 
more widespread than in she pre-British 
period, are requested to read the following — 


e “16. The economy with which cl_ldren are taucht 
to write in the native schools, an= the system by 
which the more advanced scholars are caused to 
teach the less advanced, and at the =ame time to ¢opn- 
firm their own knowledge, is certainty admirable, «nd 
well deserved the imitation it has received in Erg. 
jJand. The chief defects in the nati-2 schools are che 
nature of the books and learning taught, and he 
want of competent masters. 


“17. Imperfect, however, as the present educat’on 
of the natives is, there are few whc : ossess the me.:ns 
to command it for their children. =ven were books 
of a proper kind plentiful, and the master every way 
adequate to the task imposed upo: him, he woald 

“make no advance from one class = another, except 
as he might be paid for his labour. While learn.ng 
the first rudiments, it is common re? the scholar tc 
pay to the teacher a quarter of € rupee, and when 
arrived as far as to write on paper or at the higyer 
branches of arithmetic, half a ruzee per mensem 
But in proceeding further, such as =xplaining books 
which are all written in verse, giving the meaning ot 
Sanserit words, and illustrating =-e principles o! 
Vernacular languages, such dememis are made as 
exceed the means of most parents. There is, thcre 
fore, no alternative but that of leaving their child”er 
only partially instructed, and consecuently ignorant 
of the most essential and useful part= of a liberal edu 
eation: but there are multitudes “ho cannot ever 
avail themselves of the advantages of this system 
defective as it is. 


“18. Tam sorry to state, that th:s is ascribable tc 
the gradual but general impoverisinent of the coun. 
try. The means of the manufactur 1g classes heve 
been of late years greatly diminishec by the introdue 
tion of our own English manufactuzss in lieu of -he 
Indian cotton fabrics. The remove of many of ow 
troops from our own territories to =e distant fron 
tiers of our newly subsidized allie= has also, of late 
years, affected the demand for grain: the transfer o 
the capital of the country from s-e native govern 
ments and their officers, who libera-— expended it ii 
India, to Europeans, restricted br iaw from employ 
ing it even temporarily in India, ar-1 daily drain_ng 
it from the land, has likewise tend=d to this effcct 
which has not been alleviated by a less rigid enforce 
ment of the revenue due tothe Stte. The greate: 
part of the middling and lower classes of the peook 
are now unable to defray the expens=s incident uo! 
the education of their offspring, while their neces 
sities require the assistance of then children as _ 8.01 
as their tender limbs are capable of the smalles 
labour. 

“19, It cannot have escaped the zovernment tha 
of nearly a million of souls in this district, not 7.00 
are now at school, a proportion which exhibits ou 
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too strongly the result above stated. In many 
vil_sges where formerly there were 
schools, tnere are now none; and in many 
oth=ovs where there were large schools, noty only 
a io child-en of the most opulent are taught, 
otkets being unable from poverty to attend. or to 
pay what is Cemanded. 

«23. Such is the state in this district of the 
varicus schools in which reading, writing and arith- 
mene are tacght in the vernacular dialects of the 
covacry, as has been always usual in India, by 
teachars wkc are paid by their-scholars. * * But 
leascing, though it may proudly decline to -ell it 
gtcres, has rever flourished in any country except 
undar the encouragement of the ruling power. and 
the countenance and supportonce given 
to seieance in ihis part of India has long 
peen withheld. 

'-24. Or the 583 institutions for edu- 
ca>_on new existing in this distr:ct, I 
arc. ashamed to say not one now derives 
any support from the State. * * 

== There is no doubt, that in fommer 
times, esvecially under the Hindos Go- 
vernments, very large grants, both in 
miney ard in land, were issuéd for the 
su zport cf learning. * * 

‘23. = * Qonsiderable alienations of revenue, 
whish formerly did honour to the State, by upholding 
and encouraging. learning have deteriorated under 
our rule into the means of supporting ignorance; 
whist science, deserted by the powerful aid she 
formerly recpived from Government, has often been 
recazed to beg hersecanty and uncertain mea: from 
the zhauce benevolence of charitable individuals; 
and “% would be difficult to point out any period in 
thc Listcry of India when she stood more in need of 
the marcflerec aid of Government to raise her from the 
degridec staze into which she has fallen, and dispel 
the | evailing ignorance which so unhappily pervades 
the land.” : . 

Bstracts jrom the report of A. D. Campbell, Esq., the 
Co .ectcr of Bellary, dated Bellary, August 17, 1823 
upat the Education of Natives: pp. 503-504 of Report 
froir Select Jommittee on the affairs of the Hast India 
Corsany. Vol. I. published 1832. 


Indian explorers. 


The best xnown Indian explorers are :-~Nain 
Singh, <ishen Singh and Sarat Chandra Das. 
We ove to be able in future to give an ac- 
court cf the work done by the first two gentle- 
men. Of Mr. Das, the Hon. W. W. Rock- 
hil. one of the greatest of American orien- 
talists and United States Minister at Pcking, 


owriszs thus in his introduction to Mr. Das’s 


valuable and fascinating work Journey to 
Lhasa and Central Tibet :— 


‘* This brief notice of Sarat Chandra’s literary work 
will sxffiice, however, to show that his labours in this 
field sre as important as those which he has rendered 
to geczraphy. Personally,I am under a lasting debt 
of grztitude to him for the valuable information which 
he gave me while in Peking, and which was later on 
of great use to me dfring my explorations in Tibet, 
and I hold myself particulatly fortunate in having 
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been chosen by the Royal Geographical Society to 
edit his reports, as it is a means of publicly express- 
ing my indebtedness to him, and also, I trust, of 
helping him to take the place he so justly deserves 
beside Csoma de Koros, as one of the greatest pioneers 
of exploration and discovery in Tibet.” 


The Organisation of the Native Army. 


A correspondent writes :— 


“With reference to the article on‘ The Organi- - 
sation of the-Indian Army’ in the November number ' 
of your nagazine, the following facts, culled from the 
chapter on the Army in Vol. TV. of the new edition of 
the Imperial Gazetteer published this year under the 
authority of the Secretary of State in Council, may be 
of interesz to your reaclers. ; 

“The writer has® shown that the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed soon after the Sepoy Mutiny re- 
commended in 1859 that the-different nationalities and 
castes shculd be mixed promiscuously through each 
regiment of the Indian Army. He does not, however, 
state the fact that this policy has now been aban- 
doned in many cases. It was soon found that the 
system failed to satisfy the object with which it was 
introtluced. The Bengal Army, for instance, ‘ was in 
danger of becoming homogeneous.’ In 1884, therefore, 
‘an endeavour was made to earry out the principles of r 
segregation by eleminating Punjabis from the Hindus- 
tani regiments and vice versa.’ This was the ‘ class 
company’ system, as opposed to the “general mixture’ 
system which was recommended by the Royal Commis- 
sion, and it was finally adopted in 1891. But even 
this was not found sufficient to prevent the unifi- | 
cation of the sepoys. In 1893, ‘the separation of the 
classes was felt to be more consonant with the 
general policy than the mixture, for example, of 
Bramhans and Rajputs in one body.’ Thus the ‘ class 
company’ system was in its turn replaced by the 
‘class’ system, as it was called, and entire regiments 
composed only of Bramhans, Rajputs, Muhammadans, 
Jats and Gurkhas were organised. This last system 
seems to have succeeded in securing the end in view. 
In the ccneluding paragraph of the chapter (page 
378) we find the following passage: ‘ For the internal 
security of India, the greatest weight must be given 
to the composition of the native army, to the avoidance 
of homogeniety, the employment of the European popu- 
lation as an auxiliary force, and perfect readiness to 
maintain order.’ 

“We here find that the policy of the government 
at first was to mix all races and castes promiscuously 
together in each company ofa regiment, then it was 
thought more advisible to have separate companies of 
the same castes, but ultimately this was substituted 
by entire regiments of the same caste, and the-policy 
which lei to these modifications in the composition 
of the Ind’an Army was to preserve the segregation 
of the different races and to avoid homogeneity. 

“The akove resumé clearly shows that the growth 
ofa spirit of union among the different nationalities 
and castes of India is something which it is the ad- 
mitted policy of the Indian government to prevent. 
Would this have been so had the government been 
national instead of foreign?” (The italies are mine), 


What our corespondent writes supports our 
contention that the Native Army is organised . 
on the rrincipal of “ divide et impera,” 
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( the opinions - Luit journ nalistic “methods of 
the late Pandit Brahm ywadhab : Upadhyay 
were in many respects different, -froin- ours. 
He was accused of- sedition.” Had. he lived 
pe might have been held guilty 6f sedition in 
Se eye of the law. All “this, hewever, does 








t in'the least deter us from: honouring his” 


efiory as that of a” sincére, ‘inselfish and 
earless patriot, and a sound scholar. The 
rief statement that he made before the try- 
ag magistrate is an inspiring document, a 

erfect mirror of his soul. He has not left 
(is like behind him. 
‘ vat have that freedom in the bosom of the 
; cher for which he longed! May his soul 
-, 18€ arom perfection to perfection for unending 
xges ! 


**Summepr’’. 


Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore’s picture ‘of 


Summer” represents a scene in the descrip- 
‘ion of summer in Kalidasa’s Ritusamkara or 
“The Seasons”. It transports us to an old 
, world idyllic scene of giateful shade; delicious 
| music and cool sherbet, and .is thoroughly 
Indian in style, treatment, and conception.¢ 


| ‘‘The Killing of Jatayu.”’ 


$ Ravi Varma’s picture of the killing of 
‘atayu represents that scene in the Rama- 
ana where Ravana while carrying off Sita is 
ttacked by Jatayu, the king of birds, a friend 
_Dasaratha. He leaves the noble bird fatally 
gunded. Such episodes of self-sacrificing 
iendship between man and dumb animal may 
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‘2em tous characteristic of the childhood of. 


¥ 


umanity, but they have their lessons for the 
. eart that recognises the Soul of all things 
rorking in‘all living beings. - 


‘Ss Christ in Gethsemane.” 


Heinrich Hofmann’s picture of “Ohrist in 
(eeniane ”" is a well-known work of art. 


a Ne 


May ais disembodied .- 


Towards the aise of his carpe “Recor Jet ‘i 
hada presentiment of his toming. betrayal JA 
suffering and death. (Matthew, Chap. EVIL . 


“Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place called” “ 


. Gethsemane, and saith unto the disciples, Sit ye here, 


while I’go and pray yonder. And he took with him 
Peter and the two sons of Zebedees, and began to be 
sorrowful and very heavy. Then saith he unto them, 
My soulis exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: 
tarry ye here, and watch with me. And he wenta 
little farther, and fell on his face, and prayed, saying 

O my’ father, if it be possible, let this‘cup pass from 
Gre: nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt. 
* * * He went away again the second time, and? » 
prayed, saying, O my father, if this cup may not pass 
away from me, except I drink it, thy will be done.” 

‘Whoever loves, serves, suffers and sacrifices, 
in however lowly a sphere, in how¢ver humble 
@ Manner, cannot but feel strangely drawn to 
Jesus in Gethsemane. by oneness of feeling. 
“The poor woman who will tend her sick, 
though she may sicken and die herself of the 
fatal infection; the weak mother who will 
toil for her little ones, though she knows it is 
her own life she is giving them to save theirs; 
the struggling merchant or shopkeeper, who 
will- face bankruptcy and ruin rather than 
make his way by customary lies and saction- 
‘ed fraud; the man of any trade, artizan, 
physician, statesman, minister, writer, who 
from his heart pr efers disgrace, and misery, 
and death, to false professions and weak @om-~ 
pliances, and wrong-doing,” these and such 
as these can all enter into the spirit of Christ’s 
agony and resignation, and feel strengthened 
and uplifted thereby. ‘The soul’s way to God lies 
through self-abnegation and self-sacrifice, and 
all men, even the purest, need to be made 
perfect through suffering for what is to them 
the highest. 

“That God always should remove the thorns is not 
what in many cases is wanted. Itis not the removal 
of the discipline we need, but the light, the trust, the 
love, which will enable us to cast our cares upon 
God—to surrender our wills to His will, and thus to 


transform the buffetings into friends, angels, and 
messengers to us of purity and peace.”—George Brown, 
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a ": et i “ENGLISH ae Mee ee Gove of matter is ‘Brot, a. Be “Thomson of Canbridge, 
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Dito ‘Naw Worl - by: BE. Fourstiet bone ip Abe, ite he + of who defizies an atom té be “a MADALS sphere of positive - 
“the Blectron Th cory. n'y * Longinanss, Green & 00.9" - electrification; containing a. “number: ‘of negative” ‘elec- fi 
London: a. che ae eee tric charges, commonly’ ‘called el aléctrons.””: ve Apar refroxiy 


Potties ae ‘the-complex scientific phrasealogy Wrermhay: ‘briefly: aye 


‘Ten. years ago no one would ‘have dreamt ‘that that atom isa wore: elect ‘ ic 
e ric. : 
ees ann ‘tuidaciental ae of mattor;--eduld = Se 4 encasemen containing cae 


number. of ‘electrié ch S 
“questioned as: “to its position in’ the universe..;: Could - “wards: this.is a analtedid ge hire readt, oe 
on a sabdivided os “futher ectipeuch itparts > . Y. nection of an atom. ti 


‘has ‘also beei g 
Such. 8 - question - would have. then beén considéred: asi. proved that dn atom cau libetate an lee- 


= ‘tron. from - itself a ‘ 

tHe outcorhe of an aberration. of the: human brain fit, to: question “that has a Me all tee pes ee oie; “The . 
_ be. relegated to the liar. regions! be But during the last. - hethex Yok Tbeen a anewebed. i 

5s whether. “puch: liberation - or= capture< produces. Any 
‘decade a change has come. over the atomic. concéption ae 

a ange in the structure of an. atom. The 3 younger gener- : 

of matter and’ the sclentifie’ “world. has’ arrayed . itself * ati on-of séi jontists’ Sera. nok wal wath eh 
into iyo. opposite. faétions, raging. a-furious: war overs ve na opt being 


~able to answer it, altho rh La 
the. fundamental conception of the whit of -matter, OP Pn although Lord Kelvin ironically calls 
are phe es | priliont corps of radi. seth tity Workers who . 


-which the lay-“worldisserenely “unconséious: : : ; 
modern ‘heory’ of ,‘elactricity. has’ ‘prough into exists. _ Has advanced so far’ beyond: the--old fashioned philoso- 


ence & New : . creation of the human’ intellect, called | phiors’ of- ten. ‘years ago, and asserts that-“ the founda- 


tion of ‘the ‘old philésophy:r remains.” . He compares an 
fel a and ts: ad ocates, papeke that, electron i is -- 
E egtron;’ ‘ 44 . atom™.to “a ‘guin':Joaded.. with’ ok sliell which as: ‘itself 


aaah -». Iodide’ with shots." ‘The: Aoading and nildading® of 


universe; and that an: atom is. an. hers anifentar 
: -. the -shé il (i.¢,, the alteinate capt e-and re 
‘tion of a very. large, riumbér. of electrous..°: “We have: ane @. é.. the. al etnate captare-an liberation’ of 


t ‘ 
hitherto been “aécustonied fo regaid space, time ads he. elections). do not alter. the’ gia itself “except. that 


- In one Cas the ex l 
mattér as the three fundamental elements of the-physiz, inthe: ae aoe : ope ey aries 
cal existence of this“universe : now ‘we are: told - hae’ spent ups” Any one who Das 


d . ~ 
“electricity: ‘ig—not a ‘quality. oritiodus: operandixof the= “wate vite the progress: of electrotis will ie that this. is. 


physical existence-of matter; 4 jut “a i primary eloment, a halting admission om the part of thé veteran scien tiSt,~ 


“more findamental than matter: itself? \! The -oppo- | "ho vee arly: chanipion, and’ an, fact, gne of thie: 


’ dents ‘of? this theory, -madé formidablé by, being under - founders, of the “theoky that; mattér."dnd:) energy. dire, 
cozexistent and inseparable, ' ‘In spite; ofthe: mass’ of 


the. generalship” “of: Lord. ‘Kelvin, do~nét’ -vote. electron — : 
: -"eyidence accumiulating- ‘daily. in “favour. ‘of-the électiic’ 


out of existorice, — they admit. that_‘ election has‘ come - 7 f forthe ‘Saat’ ofth a 
- to stay.’/'. (Sée-Dr. Ruthérford’s ‘Speéch at thé Léicester’ ' gory, eee very fact’ Gf there-sti ov eene's 
- differ ence of: ‘opinion betiveen the‘old-and the new sckiool 


- ineoting: of <the British. Assdciation ‘last~.. August)....: 
In fact, they- ‘and principalig-Lord Kelvin,- along with “ot P hhilosop hers, shows. that:t Ves P : objém i 28; sail a its, 


- its: advocates, WEI jointly instrumental. ix’ “briniging, # Ahyp othetical, RUB Res. aaa Soa ee % Ae 5 
e it.into’ “existencé. : But they assert that atom- Is serene . o- The. autlior ‘of thé Book under -review, M.. Fo ournier: 
“and, majestic: on its “Pedestalit -and: électron= ‘is . -merely * ad’ Albe, is a ’ -powerful- ‘éxponént of ,the.: theory On; 
"a parasite. living on atom-and -bédoining its:.energy-~. electrons: } 2 “The present. treatise is, a- ‘fascinating and; 
‘heater. The views-of the advocates‘of the: fundamen: - 2 romantic ‘géquel to his poplar, treatise cu the eleetroa: 
.,tal. characteis ‘of. electron: are, iowa: ap the Electric’ *; : theory.. “The. word’ ‘ popular” is the author’ 8. own; but wé- 
_theory- of matter; Tand ‘the views: of: ‘the: ‘opposite:faé- “must not-mistake: ‘its. meaning :. “both ‘the.’ treatises’ are; 
tion, may: ‘by; “ealled ‘ the - parasitic view-of eleétion.’ - /pépular i iD the’ sense: that they, renders the, ‘OXpdsition- 
One. of. the’ greatest ainong: +hé'e exponents of the electric” : of abstriise scientific ‘truth, and. delineation: oF complex 
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” 


ailfic facts in a manner comprehétisible to, an .'to conceive; - and hence We.. are informed, -by an 
elaborate and detailed ‘calculation, that the diameter 
- of. the .€arth .on which we, “live is 10%? times thé’ 
But let us 


"nary mind. The later treatise,—the’ “book «under: 
view,—does ‘eredit to the countryman’ of. Jules ; 
srne,—nay, more: while Jules Verne, .created a.- 
mance-out of scientific facts, having. for. His herdes .” 
‘man beings dealing: with .those facts; M.. Fournier 
‘Ibe has created :a romance. in” which ; the, facts 
/mselves play the part: ofcheroes. -“He isa ‘Physicist, 













Isessés a clear:conception -of the physical aspect of : 


puathématical analysis: but he. does’ not stop there. . 
hrder- to endork his exposition with a:. charatter. of 
‘ity he proceeds” ‘to investi gate ‘the location- of tnind 
' soul - in nature. ;: being. in! quest “of: A as: unifying - 
ciple’? in- the physical: cuniverse:. -- He: presents | 


kely materialistic, act ag if iwith a. will: and. do: ‘thin gs. 
ronally as if under Divine guidance { oer See 
phe book ‘is. divided, into two. parts ; “viz, ay the 
B -World; and-( (2) the: Supia-World. The former : 


la: 


pculation. . Wey: the’ Beings’ of the. mean ‘world, are” 


dowed with a position ds. much gieater. than: ‘the one. 


a smaller: than the: other, ® = Phe: analogy i 18. very: 
nificant,. In .order to: -explaia the analogy: and:give™~ 
‘lear idea of the- theory of electrons - iwe- ‘shall- ‘give. 
ére a. brief outline of the Infra-world.. ets 


“We are told. that we: ‘want’. a cortain quanti Ly ae 
oatter as. well as a-.certain. amount of- space: for life. . 


O. exist. ; ‘no organism: can.fall short ofa certain SIZe . 
mate.” “(We. ‘hope: Dr. J. C.-Bose’ will be: cable to- 


Hi the world, ‘before long “whatminimum. mass and - 


se should becdine ‘necessary for, matter. ty. acquire 
Fasciousnose.) * Tt’ is certain that:.a. single. molecule * - 


1d. never- do iB 5 in. fact, the author tells. us ‘that. — 


o living organism contains less" than a ‘hundred 


_illion molecules.” We, therefore, a. leave lifé behind” 
sd penetrate into the region of “ unorganised matter’’- 


1 find an atom. “No one has yet seen a molecule,— 
less anatom. Hence to conceive the -existence of 
tom we must have recourse “to the -visualising 


a 
bd 


maginings by ocular demonstration”! We are thus’ 
~#ed to take science on trust. and - ‘penetrate into an 


smic existence ather bidding, to find there electrons. 


wh “a diameter of a millionth’ part’ ofa micro-:- 
>: Limetre.” 
E 


> 
ied 





[athematician.a and _@ Metaphysician;* all-in; one.;-hé. « 


are coupled. with its ‘Goin plexity” as: “demonstrated > 


Entific facts as. sentient beings wlio: ee of. being” 


- realistic” romance Pr electrons’ ‘and: -.the latter a 


“the ‘first 4 is pabed ‘on. faots; ‘and the aa es 


vers of the scientific’ imagination, trusting that 
“eal progress will some day enable us to verify our 


_ Pr - - + ded wt 
- . * aad 


‘giiameter: of. an’ eléctron. How: simple! 


see what it means: _the: diaméter’ of the 4 earth ontains 


roughly 8000. miles” “OF: -8000-: 5280, x 12s oh 


‘inéhes:. 
“to be 20, 000, 000, 000, 000th: ‘of: ‘an inch‘!. 


ize: 1037. times. - 
> an. electron. as big as this - earth, and, wonder 


-of -10° 

Therefore awe: find the- diameter of an electron 
In the next 
bréath: ‘We are. asked to” conceive Brracloes rediiced i li 
-What shall we see? We- shall. sé 


By 
t+ 


: - svonders® !—an atom-as big and, Ygloriods -as - our “solar. 
Jsystem with a: swarm. of electrons revolving round. ‘@ 
central: ‘luminary, like: ‘the planets of our, solar systent! (ease 
- They. are notin. ‘contact with one another, but ‘are as 
“far, apart; cortsparatively,. as the. plariets are_in this* ~ 


-@-vengeance ! nee ag cea ee eS a me 


ww 


‘solar-system... “This 5 is s disintegration e the atom ; with. 


ie. “While reading” thie ‘ool undér review, one doa not: 


* 


“feel: the. fantastic character of the-*‘ AImaginings,’ but is . 
~recssured: that. he will-find’ himself quite ds. comfort-_ 


able. on. -his. new: “earth as. “on .-this. | 


A’ question will — 


“naturally arise whether the- waye-léng oth of light will 


“not be too great to- suit: the eye. of the -micro- cosmic zn 
“imnan (as ‘the: hypothetical being | ‘on’an électron: may. be 


--called),. in” “order to, enable him. to see what he is.” 


“supposed - to“see: - But -Bcience, or rather’ nature,— 


-ig resourceful : it is. found that the extreme: ultra-violet- > -, 
light (x-rays. or- beyond), which cannot be: seen” here: 


": except by. its effect: known as radio-activity, will’ be-” " 


come as . powerful: and. visual -in .the “Infr a-world 3 as. 
sun-light is in our own world. . Having thus provided ~ 


“a-microcosmic -man with physical means to see, we | 


“_ 


are given a.vivid-descriptiow.of what he shail Se8; viz. ade 


-a@ world in a - molecule ! / 


and a composition of & number-of atoms, analogous. to. 


‘solar systems) will-go to form a molecule. 


a phalanx of stars (viz.,—a coinbination of a myriad of ” 


A mutual: 
‘exchange of electrons between different. atonis. will — 


-create.an affinity between them. which will bind thern” 


‘together into one ‘particular kind of molecule. 


But. we.- 


-Kach. atom: ‘stands for a Bys- _: 
“téim like our solar system ,~only-in. infinitesimal scale’; - 


are also shown in a graphical manner (see pp. 52- 56) how-® : 
-the proximity of one phalanx to another of a different, . 
composition may. also cause the loss or -gain of: elec- i 
‘trons, thereby causing: disintegration of. a molecule, 
“which results in our observation of chemical action’ 


between substances of ‘different kinds. 


The law ae 


affinity,—nay, even the force of composition of an: atom, 
has not escaped notice’: the integrating force should 


+ 


Thigi is too snitch, for au ordinary layinan be far too ioe in fact: very much. greater than ¢ our 


ef the conception of matter : 
¥ “mon, matter is nothing but a vast conglomeration of 
en” ’ . « ° . 

- @lectric charges, which is the fundamental principle 
.. “Oh.tle electric theory of matter. 
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gravitational force ; is there such a force in existence 
in the electronal (or Infra—) world? Our modern 
science has discovered the existence of such a force 
between the electrons and their central luminary 
under the garb of ‘electrostatic attraction.” What® 
we call “ mass” (the quantity of matter possessed by 
a body) In this world hasan analogue in the Infra- 
world, in the amount of electric charge possessed by 
an electron. We are thus carried to the foundation 
viewed by a microg 


I shall quote here 
au Instauce to illustrate the construction, of a molecule. 
imagine a inolecule consisting of 20 atoms of carbon, 
z4 of hydrogen, 2 of nitrogen and 2 of oxygen, ar- 
* ranged in groups and subgroups,—the whole molecule 
a veritable phalanx of stars ; the suns swaying in gentle 
oscillation or slow orbits, the planets (electrons) dart- 
ing round as if to preserve the integrity of the empire 
of their central luminary, the whole system ablaze with 
light and astir with motion, a piece of ‘stellar architec- 
ture beside which Orion is without form and void; 
and this molecule, built into a gorgeous system of tril- 
lion units of like structure, all of which go to make 
up a single grain of the crystalline powder we know 
to be@he invaluable antidote to fever’ —viz., quinine! 


We have said enough to show that the Infra-world 
is not a mere chimera or hypothesis, but a ‘ substantial 
reality” based on scientifically adduced facts ; and 
the author has been eminently successful in bringing 
one of the most abstruse theories of modern science 
within easy grasp of an uninitiated mind. His de- 
ductions are derived by analogy with our common 
surroundings and by simple processes of “ Common 
sense and elementary science.” 

Having proved the Infra-world to be a reality, we 
are led to the Supra-world by climbing up on the same 
analogous scale. Our Solar system is assumed to be 
a mere atom of the Supra-world, and the Macrocosmic 
(or Supra-) man 107* times bigger than ourselves. 
There is one significant astronomical hypothesis in 
e the book which is worth mentioning. Assuming the 
constancy of natural laws, we are led to deduce that 
the univarse does not consist of myriads of stellar sys- 
tems promiscuously filling infinite space, but that 
the stellar systems are pre-arranged in a way which 
may not be dissimilar to the composition of molecules 
in a material body. The milky way is the outer bound- 


_ 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


ary of the system to which our sun belongs; | 
there exists an infinite variety of such systems qu! 
distinct and separate from ours and from one anothe 
which form a world of their own, compared to wh { 
our solar system is an atom and our world is an In! 
world, The analogy is forcibly characterised by 
fact that the diameter of our Solar System is 
10 ? times the diameter of an atom. | 
T have mentioned before that the author is a: 
physician besides béing a Physicist. He argue 
existence of a reality behind the physical phenor 
“A jug, a road, a house, a lathe, are embodime 
some human will: Why should not other objects, 
substuntial, be the $mbodiments of some will dif 
from our own?” Analogy presupposed the ex 
of such a will and of a designin creation. We 
cautioned that “if we come upon any impossi 
or inconsistencies (in drawing our analogies reg 
the new worlds) we cannot conclude that the 
cannot exist but that there is something wron, 
our deductions.” 








A.C. Dai 


P. §.-—Since the above was written our attenti — 
been drawn to some very important recent discc 
of Sir William Ramsay. He has discovered t. 
atom of one kind, by coming in contact with a 
of a different kind can be “broken down’ 
whatmay be called a sub-atom. There is the 
that an atomic system (in the language of M. Fo. 
d@’Albe) coming in the proximity ofa certain diff 
system, loses some of its planets (i. €., etectrons) : 
degenerates into a sub-system, thus losing its foc 
integrity and becoming a minor system. Itisa 
tory of the so-called “‘ radio-activity workers” tov 
the vindication of the electric theory of matter, 
decidedly proves that an atom does lose (Sir Wi 
Ramsay calls it “ break down’) its unity and thi 
fundamental character. M. Fournier d’Albe haa, 
ready hinted that it should be so, and in subsea 
editions of his book, he will be in a better position 
give us a graphical description of the disintegrati: 
of atom. 


me. 


A.C. D, 


Shakspeare—by Walter Raleigh (Hnglishmen of Lette.<j 
New Series). Macmillan & Co., London.- — : 


There is scarccly a volume in the New Series whi.‘ 
for dignity of tone, eloquence of style, rich descrip, 


Pi 





en een 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
These passages with their subtle shafts of irony 


fy g and thorough grasp of the subject can 
Dishes coduaraon Wik Mr. Raleigh’s Shakspeare. 
“from start to finish the language maintains 1ts exalted 
“vel, neither swooning into the paragraph-writer 8 
vile inanities nor marred by the epigrammatists 
‘yscious trick of phrase. There is no descent into 
‘thos. There is no vulgar commerce with mean, 
-ppled thought. There is no trace of those hap- 
ard, jerky, spasmodic sentences which in s0 many 

€ ent productions disturb the unity of impression 
-M send the mind along an erratic course. In every 
ter, almost in every paragraph, there is some 
oal idea or other couched in language of unique 
ty—and throughout the whole book we find 
rng expressions of “sumptuous rhetoric” and a 
y blaze of sane criticism. rom this point of 
‘it is ag far above the usual hum-drum pieces of 
i biography with which the market is flooded 
high-towering eagle fronting the mid-day sun 

* ja the loveless bat ambushed ia a lurking-hole. 


abi 


subject is inspiring and Mr. Raleigh’s work 

‘©: nts the very intoxication of inspired admira- 

at" 3hakspeare is every inch a hero. The meagre 

'’ ‘and dubious anecdotes of his life necessarily 
Neate. one to fall back upon the plays to mould one’s 
i ig y Hon of the dramatist’s personality. But Mr. 
h has discarded the orthodox method of inter- 

' hyp s Shakspeare which by putting too much 


wor n extraneous matters misses the central point. 
sp es the facts of the poet’s career, as ascertained 
e2 idern researches and plants his feet firmly upon 
‘| He does not give reins to his conjecture, as 
os \Shakspearean votaries have done, to find out 
i Jags political opinions and religious views. 
eS ays :— 
i 


~ 


, re is no writer who has been so laden with the impertinence of 

4c enthusiasm and learned triviality. There is no book, except 

ie, which has been so misread, s0 misapplied, or made the 

* of so many idle paradoxes and ingenuities. The most careless 

neual lines in his plays have been twisted and squeezed in the 

__ wat they may veut some medicinal secret. His pootry has been 

‘,.5-minute indigestible fragments, and used like the wedding- 

-,ottoeat but to dream upon . . . Books have been 

to prove that he was an atheist, that he was a Roman 

> that he was an Anglican ; that he wasaman deeply imbued 

3 tradition and sentiments of a Puritanic home-—for, to the 

d= human intelligence be it recorded, no one has yet said, in so 
‘ ‘words, that he was a Puritan.” 


:® yilarly, of those toiling armies of enthusiastic 
ikspeare-students who have raised ‘‘an impassioned 
nn of praise’ to him for his huge command of 

> —suralistic lore, Mr. Raleigh has made short work and 

remarks as follows : 


ae 













hey have treated his work as if it were an encyclopmdia of in- 
ation, and have parceiled it out in provinces, writing immeasur- 
; books on Shakspeare’s divinity, Shakspeare’s law and medicine, 
‘aspeare’s birds, beasts, fishes and insects—all tacitly proceeding 
ne strange assumption that it was a part of Shakspeare’s purpose 
mpart an accurate knowledge of those branches of learning, and 
hy his success his true greatness may be judged. These are 
entomologists of criticism The great hyperbole which 
+ uses him with his Creator, has served its original ceremonial 
pose ; it is time to remember that the King is but a man and that 
hie senses have but hgman conditions,” ; 
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show that the labour of most of the exuberant writers 
on Shakspeare has been able only to stain the “ white 
radiance” of his plays and poems leading the general 
geader into many devious disquisitions. 


Mr. Raleigh’s references to Shakspeare’s power of 
vitalisation are full of happy eloquence. How the 
dull characters of a dragging story have been reshap- 
ed and endowed with the breath of life—how some of 
the vapid historical materials have been transmuted 
into a glowing account—how an uninteresting scrap 

as been suddenly fashioned by the poet’s vision int. 


WS .. 


a human document of infinite meaning and sugges- *_ 


tion—how the rude mass has blazed ap under the’ 
Promethean spark and become thrilled with a tragic 
destiny with its myriad exultations and agonies—. 
all this is told in the choicest and most exquisite’ 
manner. 


Mr. Raleigh writes:— 


“The most famous of the freedoms taken with Holinshed is to be 
found in King Lear. In the chronicle version Cordelia survives her 
misfortunes, regains her freedom, and comforts the declining years 
of her father ; but before Shakspeare reached the close of his play 
he had wound the tragedy to such a pitch that a happy ending, 
as it is called, was unthinkable; a deeper peace than the peace of 
old age by the fireside was needed to compose that heart-rending 
storm of passion. In this, as in other cases Holinshed was used by 
Shakspeare as a kind of mechanical aid to start his imagination on 
its fight and launch it into its own domain.” 


In the chapter entitled Story and Character the 
author analyses and illustrates the heroes and the 
heroines of the plays, and within a strictly linsited 
space takes us,in the most enlivening way, through 
the whole gallery. The character-study inspite of 
severe compression is simply marvellous, and Mr. 
Raleigh never relaxes his vigilance not to overlook 
Shakspeare’s dramatic scheme which has been largely 
confused with his skill of portraying men and women, 
What is here said about Shylock is full of sympathetic 
insight and upsets the commonly-accepted notion that 
the Hebrew money-lender murderously clamant for 
his bond has no redeeming features. Mr. Raleigh 
observes :— 


“The Jew of the story is the monster of the medieval imagina- 
tion, and the story almost requires such a monster if itis to go with 
ringing effect on the stage. Shylockis a man, and a man more 
sinned against than sinning. He is one of those characters of 
Shakspeare whose voices we know, whose very tricks of phrasing are 
peculiar to themselves. Antonio and Bassanio are pale shadows of 
men compared with this gaunt tragic figure, whose love of his race 
is as deep as life; who pleads the cause of a common humanity 
against the cruelties of prejudice ; whose very hatred has something 
of the nobility of patriotic passion ; whose heart is stirred with tender 


memories even in the midst of his lament over the stolen ducats; @ 


who in the end is dismissed, unprotesting, to insult and oblivion. 


‘I pray you give me leave to go from hence: 
Tam not well. Send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it.” 


“ So ends the great tragedy of Shylock, and the air is heavy with 
it long after the babble of the love-plot has begun again. The Fifth 
Act of The Merchant of Venice is an exquisite piece of romantie 
comedy; but it isa welcome distraction, not a full sclution. The 
revengeful Jew, whose defeat was to have ad@ed triumph to happiness, 
keeps possession of the play, and the memory of him gives 10 thess 
beautiful closing scer an undesigned air of heartless frivolity. 

“& 





Some pages further on Mr. Raleigh writes in his best 
style of the psychical development of Shakspeare’s 
art from its eailly meanderings amongst the tender 
loves of youth to its plunge into the ultimate problems 
of life and world-wide emotions, Let us hear whag 
he says. 


‘In the great Tragedies Shakapeare comes at last face to face with 
the mystery and cruelty of human life. He had never been satisfied 
with the world of ronance, guarded like a dream from all external 
violence ; and hig plays when they are arranged in order, exhibit the 
gradual prog 2ss of the invasion of reality. At first he gently and 
hamorsuwly suggests the contrast. The most lifelike characters in 
**- urlier plays are often those which are invented and added gy 
£. Jacques and Touchstone, Mercutio and the Nurse, Sir 
S#o, Belch and Malvolio. represent the encroachinents of daily life, in 
"iw variety, on the symmetry of a romantic plot...But in the great 

' -.o@.lies the most fully conceived characters are no longer supernu- 

"vss, trey are the heart of the play. Hamlet is hoth protagonist 
itie. The passion of Lear and Othello and Macbeth is too real, 
«ie nclmrely known, to gain or lose by contrast: the very citadel of 
life is shaken and stormed by tho onslaught of reality. We are no 
longer ¢ ‘ved by a mere trick, as in the Merchant of Venice or slersure 
for Mea wre; thon is no hope of a reprieve ; the worst that can befall 
has hay.,;ened, and we are stretched on the rack, beyond the mercy 
of narcotics, our eyes open and om senses preternaturally quickened, 
to endure till the end.” 


And those who think that a puerile moral code is 
able to exhaust and interpret all the aspects of human 
character and that the least infringement of the narrow 
laws detraces from the worth of the books which from 
a different standpoint are “like shining Lght-houses 
to lead into u haven of peace” men’s souls faring out 
upon a tempestuous sea, may well try to learn the truth 
contained in the following extract : 

* Trere is no moral lesson to bo read, except accidentally, in any of 
Shal@peare’s tragedies. Thoy deal with greater things than man ; 
with power, and. passions, elemental forces, and dark abysses of 
suffering ; with the central fre, which breaks through then crust 
of civilisation, and makes a splendour in the sky above the blackness 
of ruined homes. Because he isa poet, and has a true imagination, 
Shakeseare knows how precarious is man’s tenure v2 the soil, how 
deceiiiul are bis quiet orderly habits and his prosaic speech. At any 
moment, by the operation of chance, or fate, these things may be 
broken up and the world given over onee more to the forces that 
strugpied iu chaos.” 

A brick is not a building: but some idea of the 
scope of the present monograph may be-formed from 
the quotations given above. It is werthy of the 
theme it expounds, and though.there may not be in it 
the same number of shimmering arabasques of fancy 
as in Professor Dowden’s work, or to the same extent 
a pervasive sense of poetic atmosphere as in Dr. 
Bradley's Lectures, 16 is one of the most remarkable 
pieces of Shakspeare criticism, and is a perfect gem 
in the New Series, which, notwithstanding the 
unanimous acclamation of the British press, includes 
volumes that may be cremated without any com- 
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BENGALS 
Dhruba Tara—By Babu Jatinded 
{t is a voluminous norel containing WF 
of Bengali homes and other resorts of “Ee 
in its preliminary chapters, which read aoa 
author's well-knowa work “ Urishvar ChNienl 
sketches are extremely interesting and & 
author's great insight into human affairs, "PB 
of different classes of men on religiog af’, <3 
questions of the day have incidentally been dies |, 
in @ spirit of naive humour and in these accoy, 
sometimes discover caricatures of many well- ; 
individuals which give sauce to the work and he 
our interest init. The author is, however, not. 
happy in the display of his wit, which som 
sinks into vulgariem, though never into indece 
The first part-of the book, however, with its 
and faults is a store-house of originality, in whi 
author has shewn considerable powers. The 
that he has givefi of a perfect Hindu home 
noble traditions of hospitality and a sclé&sar 11 y 
spirit of the members of a household living ,~' « 
family is edifying and instructive, with r¢.| is 






genuine pathos which at once appeal to rv 
The auhor is verily in his element here. ;'. - 1th 
second part of the book he follows the fo  .t p 

Rabindranath and puts forth all his effor. ~ ‘au 
cribing a lover’s struggles. ‘The two type. %: 1 
character to which we have been aceusto “%. 4 


perusal of Chokher Balt and Nouka Dubi of -.e! 1% 
nath—one a real ange] of the honsehold q’ «".  , 
ing ills, and another—enligh‘ened and «wits 
created in‘Suciety and Literature by Eng sh «sue 
tion, are to be found in this book also, and the stra.7 
of the poor lover—our hero, remind us in nv a> 4 
of those of Ramesh and Mahendra. Thei: *+1:,, 
however; not a slavish one, and is always eV)... ¢4 
touches which are our author’sown. Inti s 4:7 


the book we come across a very interestin, 1 - rie 
—it is that of Dr. Chakaravarti, who with! | :-uc 
mannerisms in conversation and soft-tongy | Jy 
creates an unique interest in the minds of t oe 
This character also, we are afraid, bea . 3 
affinity toa living gentleman whois we . aad 


tle enlightened circles of Calcutta, but the ©. hur: 
c}-ver enough to bring into prominence th\ point * 
dissimilarity, which will save him from aici! 
defamation. - \ 

The book is on the whole a singular \ wl 
though it is not as compactas ‘ Urishyar Chi. _ - 
always as happy as its predecessor, its range is nies 
and it possesses a more varied interest for the .° ..: 
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